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Germany's War Zone and 
Neutral Flags 


The German Decree and Interchange of Notes Answering American 


Protests to Germany and Britain 


BERLIN, Feb. 4, (by wireless to Say- 
ville, L. .)—The German Admiralty to- 
day issued the following communica- 
tion: 

The waters around Great Britain and 
Ireland, including the whole English 
Channel, are declared a war zone on and 
after Feb. 18, 1915. 

Every enemy merchant ship found in 
this war zone will be destroyed, even 
if it is impossible to avert dangers which 
threaten the crew and passengers. 


Also neutral ships in the war zone are 
in danger, as in consequence of the mis- 
use of neutral flags ordered by the Brit- 
ish Government on Jan. 31, and in view 
of the hazards of naval warfare, it can- 
not always be avoided that attacks 
meant for enemy ships endanger neutral 
ships. 

Shipping northward, around the Shet- 
land Islands, in the eastern basin of the 
North Sea, and a strip of at least thirty 
nautical miles in breadth along the 
Dutch coast, is endangered in the same 
way. 


AMERICAN NOTE TO GERMANY. 


Feb. 10, 1915. 


The Secretary of State has instruct- 
ed Ambassador Gerard at Berlin to 
present to the German Government a 
note to the following effect: 

The Government of the United States, 
having had its attention directed to the 
proclamation of the German Admiralty, 
issued on the 4th of February, that the 
waters surrounding Great Britain and 
Ireland, including the whole of the Eng- 
lish Channel, are to be considered as 
comprised within the seat of war; that 
all enemy merchant vessels found in 
those waters after the 18th inst. will be 
destroyed, although it may not always 
be possible to save crews and passengers; 
and that neutral vessels expose them- 
selves to danger within this zone of war 
because, in view of the misuse of neutral 
flags said to have been ordered by the 
British Government on the 31st of Jan- 
uary and of the contingencies of mari- 
time warfare, it may not be possible 
always to exempt neutral vessels from 
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attacks intended to strike enemy ships, 
feels it to be its duty to call the attention 
of the Imperial German Government, 
with sincere respect and the most friendly 
sentiments, but very candidly and earn- 
estly, to the very serious possibilities of 
the course of action apparently contem- 
plated under that proclamation. 

The Government of the United States 
views those possibilities with such grave 
concern that it feels it to be its privilege, 
and, indeed, its duty, in the circumstances 
to request the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to consider before action is taken 
the critical situation in respect of the re- 
lation between this country and Germany 
which might arise were the German naval 
forces, in carrying out the policy fore- 
shadowed in the Admiralty’s proclama- 
tion, to destroy any merchant vessel of 
the United States or cause the death of 
American citizens. 

It is, of course, not necessary to re- 
mind the German Government that the 
sole right of a belligerent in dealing with 
neutral vessels on the high seas is lim- 
ited to visit and search, unless a blockade 
is proclaimed and effectively maintained, 
which this Government does not under- 
stand to be proposed in this case. To de- 
clare or exercise a right to attack and 
destroy any vessel entering a prescribed 
area of the high seas without first cer- 
tainly determining its belligerent na- 
tionality and the contraband character 
of its cargo would be an act so unprece- 
dented in naval warfare that this Goy- 
‘ernment is reluctant to believe that the 
Imperial Government of Germany in this 
case contemplates it as possible. 


The suspicion that enemy ships are 
using neutral flags improperly can create 
no just presumption that all ships trav- 
ersing a prescribed area are subject to 
the same suspicion. It is to determine 
exactly such questions that this Govern- 
ment understands the right of visit and 
search to have been recognized. 

This Government has carefully noted 
the explanatory statement issued by the 
Imperial German Government at the 
Same time with the proclamation of the 
German Admiralty, and takes this. occa- 
sion to remind the Imperial German 


Government very respectfully that the 
Government of the United States is open 
to none of the criticisms for unneutral 
action to which the German Government 
believes the Governments of certain other 
neutral nations have laid themselves 
open; that the Government of the United 
States has not consented to or acquiesced 
in any measures which may have been 
taken by the other belligerent nations in 
the present war which operate to restrain 
neutral trade, but has, on the contrary, 
taken in all such matters a position 
which warrants it in holding those Goy- 
ernments responsible in the proper way 
for any untoward effects on American 
shipping which the accepted principles of 
international law do not justify; and that 
it, therefore, regards itself as free in the 
present instance to take with a clear con- 
science and upon accepted principles the 
position indicated in this note. 


If the commanders of German vessels 
of war should act upon the presumption 
that the flag of the United States was 
not being used in good faith and should 
destroy on the high seas an American 
vessel or the lives of American citizens, 
it would be difficult for the Government 
of the United States to*view the act in 
any other light than as an indefensible 
violation of neutral rights, which it would 
be very hard, indeed, to reconcile with 
the friendly relations now happily sub- 
sisting between the two Governments. 


If such a deplorable situation should 
arise, the Imperial German Government 
can readily appreciate that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would be con- 
strained to hold the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany to a strict account- 
ability for such acts of their naval au- 
thorities, and to take any steps it might 
be necessary to take to safeguard Amer- 
ican lives and property and to secure to 
American citizens the full enjoyment of 
their acknowledged rights on the high 
seas. 3 

The Government of the United States, 
in view of these considerations, which it 
urges with the greatest respect and with 
the sincere purpose of making sure that 
no misunderstandings may arise, and no 
circumstances occur, that might even 
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cloud the intercourse of the two Govern- 
ments, expresses the confident hope and 
expectation that the Imperial German 
Government can and will give assurance 
that American citizens and their vessels 
will not be molested by the naval forces 
of Germany otherwise than by visit and 
search, though their vessels may be trav- 
ersing the sea area delimited jin the 
proclamation of the German Admiralty. 

It is stated for the information of the 
Imperial Government that representa- 
tions have been made to his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government in respect to the 
unwarranted use of the American flag 
for the protection of British ships. 


AMERICAN NOTE TO ENGLAND.- 
Feb. 10, 1915. 

The Secretary of State has instructed 
Ambassador Page at London to present 
to the British Government a note to the 
following effect: 

The department has been advised of 
the declaration of the German Admiralty 
on Feb. 4, indicating that the British Gov- 
ernment had on Jan. 31 explicitly author- 
ized the use of neutral flags on British 
merchant vessels, presumably for the 
purpose of avoiding recognition by Ger- 
man naval forces. The department’s at- 
tention has also been directed to reports 
in the press that the Captain of the 
Lusitania, acting upon orders or informa- 
tion received from the British author- 
ities, raised the American flag as his 
vessel approached the British coasts, in 
order to escape anticipated attacks by 
German submarines. Today’s press re- 
ports also contain an alleged official 
statement of the Foreign Office defend- 
ing the use of the flag of a neutral 
country by a belligerent vessel in order 
-to escape capture or attack by an enemy. 

Assuming that the foregoing reports 
are true, the Government of the United 
States, reserving for future consideration 
the legality and propriety of the decep- 
tive use of the flag of a neutral power 
in any case for the purpose of avoiding 
capture, desires very respectfully to 
point out to his Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment the serious consequences which 
may result to American vessels and 


American citizens if this practice is con- 
tinued. 


The occasional use of the flag of a 
neutral or an enemy under the stress 
of immediate pursuit and to deceive an 
approaching enemy, which appears by 
the press reports to be represented as 
the precedent and justification used to 
support this action, seems to this Gov- 
ernment a very different thing from an 
explicit sanction by a belligerent Gov- 
ernment for its merchant ships gener- 
ally to fly the flag of a neutral power 
within certain portions of the high seas 
which are presumed to be frequented 
with hostile warships. The formal decla- 
ration of such a policy of general misuse 
of a neutral’s flag jeopardizes the vessels 
of the neutral visiting those waters in a 
peculiar degree by raising the presump- 
tion that they are of belligerent nation- 
ality regardless of the flag which they 
may carry. 

In view of the announced purpose of the 
German Admiralty to engage in active 
naval operations in certain delimited 
sea areas adjacent to the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Government of 
the United States would view with anx- 
ious solicitude any general use of the flag 
of the United States by British vessels 
traversing those waters. A policy such 
as the one which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is said to intend to adopt would, 
if the declaration of the German Ad- 
miralty be put in force, it seems clear, 
afford no protection to British vessels,. 
while it would be a serious and constant 
menace to the lives and vessels of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The Government of the United States, 
therefore, trusts that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will do all in their power to 
restrain vessels of British nationality in 
the deceptive use of the United States flag 
in the sea area defined by the German 
declaration, since such practice would 
greatly endanger the vessels of a friendly 
power navigating those waters and would 
even seem to impose upon the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain a measure of re- 
sponsibility for the loss of American lives 
and vessels in case of an attack by a 
German naval force. 
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You will impress upon his Majesty’s 
Government the grave concern which this 
Government feels in the circumstances in 
regard to the safety of American vessels 
and lives in the war zone declared by the 
German Admiralty. 


You may add that this Government is 
making earnest representations to .the 
German Government in regard to the 
danger to American vessels and citizens 
if the declaration of the German Admi- 
ralty is put into effect. 


GERMANY’S ANSWER. 


BERLIN, (via London,) Feb. 18.— 
The German Government’s reply to the 
American note follows: 


The Imperial Government has exam- 
ined the communication from the United, 
States Government in the same spirit 
of good-will and friendship by which the 
communication appears to.have been 
dictated. The Imperial Government is 
in accord with the United States Gov- 
ernment that for both parties it is in a 
high degree desirable to avoid misun- 
derstandings which might arise from 
measures announced by the German Ad- 
miralty and to provide against the oc- 
currence of incidents which might trouble 
the friendly relations which so far 
happily exist between the two Govern- 
ments. 


With regard to the assuring of these 
friendly relations, the German Govern- 
ment believes that it may all the more 
reckon on a full understanding with the 
United States, as the procedure an- 
nounced by the German Admiralty, which 
was fully explained in the note of the 4th 
inst., is in no way directed against 
legitimate commerce and legitimate ship- 
ping of neutrals, but represents solely a 
measure of self-defense, imposed on Ger- 
many by her vital interests, against Eng- 
land’s method of warfare, which is con- 
trary to international law, and which so 
far no protest by neutrals has succeeded 
in bringing back to the generally recog- 
nized principles of law as existing before 
the outbreak of war. ss 


In order to exclude all doubt regard- 
ing these cardinal points, the German 


Government once more begs leave to 
state how things stand. Until now Ger- 
many has scrupulously observed valid 
international rules regarding naval war- 
fare. At the very beginning of the war 
Germany immediately agreed to the pro- 
posal of the American Government to 
ratify the new Declaration of London, 
and took over its contents unaltered, and 
without formal obligation, into her prize 
law. 

The German Government has obeyed 
these rules, even when they were dia- 
metrically opposed to her military in- 
terests. For instance, Germany allowed 
the transportation of provisions to Eng- 
land from Denmark until today, though 
she was well able, by her sea forces, to 
prevent it. In contradistinction to this 
attitude, England has not even hesitated 
at a second infringement of interna- 
tional law, if by such means she could 
paralyze the peaceful commerce of Ger- 
many with neutrals. The German Govy- 
ernment will be the less obliged to enter 
into details, as these are put down suffi- 
ciently, though not exhaustively, in the 
American note to the British Govern- 
ment dated Dec. 29, as a result of five 
months’ experience. j 

All these encroachments have been 
made, aS has been admitted, in order 
to cut off all supplies from Germany 
and thereby starve her peaceful civil 
population—a procedure contrary to all 
humanitarian principles. Neutrals have 
been unable to prevent the interruption 
of their commerce with Germany, which 
is contrary to international laws. 

The American Government, as. Ger- 
many readily facknowledges, has pro- 
tested against the British procedure. In 
spite of these protests and protests from 
other neutral States, Great Britain could 
not be induced to depart from the course 
of action she had decided upon. Thus, 
for instance, the American ship Wil- 
helmina recently was stopped by the 
British, although her cargo was destined 
solely for the German civil population, 
and, according to the express declaration 
of the German Government, was to be 
employed only for this purpose. 

Germany is as good as cut off from 
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her overseas supply by the silent or pro- 
testing toleration of neutrals, not only 
in regard to such goods as are absolute 
contraband, but also in regard to such 
as, according to acknowledged law before 
the war, are only conditional contraband 
or not contraband at all. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, is, with the toleration 
of neutral Governments, not only supplied 
with such goods as are not contraband 
or only conditional contraband, but with 
goods which are regarded by Great Brit- 
ain, if sent to Germany, as absolute con- 
traband, namely, provisions, industrial 
raw materials, &c., and even with goods 
which have always indubitably been re- 
garded as absolute contraband. 


The German Government feels itself 
obliged to point out with the greatest 
emphasis that a traffic in arms, esti- 
mated at many hundreds of millions, is 
being carried on between American firms 
and Germany’s enemies. Germany fully 
comprehends that the practice of right 
and the toleration of wrong on the part 
of neutrals are matters absolutely at 
the discretion of neutrals, and involve no 
formal violation of neutrality. Germany, 
therefore, did not complain of any formal 
violation of neutrality, but the German 
Government, in view of complete evi- 
dence before it, cannot help pointing 
out that it, together with the entire 
public opinion of Germany, feels itself 
to be severely prejudiced by the fact that 
neutrals, in safeguarding their rights in 
legitimate commerce with Germany ac- 
cording to international law, have up 
to the present achieved no, or only in- 
significant, results, while they are mak- 
ing unlimited use of their right by car- 
rying on contraband traffic with Great 
Britain and our other enemies. 


If it is a formal right of neutrals to 
take no steps to protect their legiti- 
mate trade with Germany, and even to 
allow themselves to be influenced in the 
direction of the conscious and willful 
restriction of their trade, on the other 
hand, they have the perfect right, which 
they unfortunately do not exercise, to 
cease contraband trade, especially in 
arms, with Germany’s enemies. 

In view of this situation, Germany, 


after six months of patient waiting, sees 
herself obliged to answer Great Britain’s. 
murderous method of naval warfare with 
sharp counter-measures. If Great Brit- 
ain in her fight against Germany sum- 
mons hunger as an ally, for the purpose 
of imposing upon a civilized people of 
70,000,000 the choice between destitution 
and starvation or submission to Great 
Britain’s commercial will, then Germany 
today is determined to take up the 
gauntlet and appeal to similar allies. 

Germany trusts that the neutrals, who 
so far have submitted to the disadvan- 
tageous consequences of Great Britain’s 
hunger war in silence, or merely in 
registering a protest, will display toward 
Germany no smaller measure of tolera- 
tion, even if German measures, like those 
of Great Britain, present new terrors of 
naval warfare. 


Moreover, the German Government is 
resolved to suppress with all the means 
at its disposal the importation of war 
material to Great Britain and her allies, 
and she takes it for granted that neu- 
tral Governments, which so far have 
taken no steps against the traffic in 
arms with Germany’s enemies, will not 
oppose forcible suppression by Germany 
of this trade. 


Acting from this point of view, the. 
German Admiralty proclaimed a naval 
war zone, whose limits it exactly defined. 
Germany, so far as possible, will seek to 
close this war zone with mines, and will 
also endeavor to destroy hostile merchant 
vessels in every other way. While the 
German Government, in taking action 
based upon this overpowering point of 
view, keeps itself far removed from all 
intentional destruction. of neutral lives 
and property, on the other hand, it does 
not fail to recognize that from the ac- 
tion to be taken against Great Britain 
dangers arise which threaten all trade 
within the war zone, without distinction. 
This a natural result of mine warfare, 
which, even under the strictest observ- 
ance of the limits of international law, 
endangers every ship approaching the 
mine area. The German Government 
considers itself entitled to hope that all 
neutrals will acquiesce in these measures, 
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as they have done in the case of the 
grievous damages inflicted upon them by 
British measures, all the more so as 
Germany is resolved, for the protection 
of neutral shipping even in the naval 
war zone, to do everything which is at 
all compatible with the attainment of 
this object. 

In view of the fact that Germany gave 
the first proof of her good-will in fixing 
a time limit of not less than fourteen 
days before the execution of said meas- 
ures, so that neutral shipping might have 
an opportunity of making arrangements 
to avoid threatening danger, this can 
most surely be achieved by remaining 
away from the naval war zone. Neutral 
vessels which, despite this ample notice, 
which greatly affects the achievement of 
our aims in our war against Great 
Britain, enter these closed waters will 
themselves bear the responsibility for 
any unfortunate accidents that may oc- 
eur. Germany disclaims all responsibility 
for such accidents and their consequences. 


Germany has further expressly an- 
nounced the destruction of all enemy 
merchant vessels found within the war 
zone, but not the destruction of all mer- 
chant vessels, as the United States seems 
erroneously to have understood. This 
restriction which Germany imposes upon 
itself is prejudicial to the aim of our 
warfare, especially as in the application 
of the conception of contraband practiced 
by Great Britain toward Germany—which 
conception will now also be similarly in- 
terpreted by Germany—the presumption 
will be that neutral ships have contraband 
aboard. Germany naturally is unwilling 
to renounce its rights to ascertain the 
presence of contraband in neutral vessels, 
and in certain cases to draw conclusions 
therefrom. 

Germany is ready, finally, to deliberate 
with the United States concerning any 
measures which might secure the safety 
of legitimate shipping of neutrals in the 
war zone. Germany cannot, however, 
forbear to point out that all its efforts 
in this direction may be rendered very 
difficult by two circumstances: First, 
the misuse of neutral flags by British 
merchant vessels, which is indubitably 


known to the United States; second, the 
contraband trade already mentioned, 
especially in war materials, on neutral 
vessels. 

Regarding the latter point, Germany 
would fain hope that the United States, 
after further consideration, will come to 
a conclusion corresponding to the spirit 
of real neutrality. Regarding the first 
point, the secret order of the British Ad- 
miralty, recommending to British mer- 
chant ships the use of neutral flags, has 
been communicated by Germany to the 
United States and confirmed by com- 
munication with the British Foreign Of- 
fice, which designates this procedure as 
entirely unobjectionable and in accord- 
ance with British law. British merchant 
shipping immediately followed this ad- 
vice, as doubtless is known to the Amer- 
ican Government from the incidents of 
the Lusitania and the Laertes. 


Moreover, the British Government has 
supplied arms to British merchant ships 
and instructed them forcibly to resist 
German submarines. In these circum- 
stances, it would be very difficult for 
submarines to recognize neutral merchant 
ships, for search in most cases cannot be 
undertaken, seeing that in the case of a 
disguised British ship from which an 
attack may be expected the searching 
party and the submarine would be ex- 
posed to destruction. 

Great Britain, then, was in a position 
to make the German measures illusory 
if the British merchant fleet persisted in 
the misuse of neutral flags and neutral 
ships could not otherwise be recognized 
beyond doubt. Germany, however, being 
in a state of necessity, wherein she was 
placed by violation of law, must render 
effective her measures in all circum- 
stances, in order thereby to compel her 
adversary to adopt methods of warfare 
corresponding with international law, and 
so to restore the freedom of the seas, 
of which Germany at all times is the 
defender and for which she today is 
fighting. 

Germany therefore rejoices that the 
United States has made representations 
to Great Britain concerning the illegal 
use of their flag, and expresses the ex- 
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pectation that this procedure will force 
Great Britain to respect the American 
flag in the future. In this expectation, 


* commanders of German submarines have 


been instructed, as already mentioned in 
the note of Feb. 4, to refrain from violent 
action against American merchant ves- 
sels, so far as these can be recognized.. 


In order to prevent in the surest man- 
ner the consequences of confusion— 
though naturally not so far as mines are 
eoncerned—Germany recommends that 
the United States make its ships which 
are conveying peaceful cargoes through 
the British war zone discernible by means 
of convoys. 

Germany believes it may act on the 
supposition that only such ships would 
be convoyed as carried goods not regarded 
as contraband according to the British 
interpretation made in the case of Ger- 
many. _ 

How this method of convoy can be 
carried out is a question concerning which 
Germany is ready to open negotiations 
with the United States as soon as pos- 
sible. Germany would be particularly 
grateful, however, if the United States 
would urgently recommend to its mer- 
chant vessels to avoid the British naval 
war zone, in any case until the settlement 
of the flag question. Germany is inclined 
to the confident hope that the United 
States will be able to appreciate in its 
entire significance the heavy battle which 
Germany is waging for existence, and 
that from the foregoing explanations and 
promises it will acquire full understand- 
ing of the motives and the aims of the 
measures announced by Germany. 

Germany repeats that it has now re- 
solved upon the projected measures only 
under the strongest necessity of national 
self-defense, such measures having been 
deferred out of consideration for neu- 
trals. 

If the United States, in view of the 
weight which it is justified in throwing 
and able to throw into the scales of the 
fate of peoples, should succeed at the last 
moment in removing the grounds which 
make that procedure an obligatory duty 
for Germany, and if the American Gov- 
ernment, in particular, should find a way 


to make the Declaration of London re- 
spected—on behalf, also, of those powers 
which are fighting on Germany’s side— 
and there by make possible for Germany 
legitimate importation of the necessaries 
of life and industrial raw material, then 
the German Government could not too 
highly appreciate such a service, render- 
ed in the interests of humane methods of 
warfare, and would gladly draw conclu- 
sions from the new situation. 


BRITAIN’S ANSWER. 


LONDON, Feb. 19.—The full text of 
Great Britain’s note regarding the flag, 
as handed to the American Ambassa- 
dor, follows: 


The memorandum communicated on 
the 11th of February calls attention in 
courteous and friendly terms to the ac- 
tion of the Captain of the British 
steamer Lusitania in raising the flag 
of the United States of America when 
approaching British waters, and says 
that the Government of the United 
States feels certain anxiety in consid- 
ering the possibility of any general use 
of the flag of the United States by 
British vessels traversing those waters, 
since the effect of such a policy might 
be to bring about a menace to the lives 
and vessels of United States citizens. 

It was understood that the German 
Government announced their intention 
of sinking British merchant vessels at 
sight by torpedoes, without giving any 
opportunity of making any provision 
for the saving of the lives of non-com- 
batant crews and passengers. It was 
in consequence of this threat that the 
Lusitania raised the United States flag 
on her inward voyage. 

On her subsequent outward voyage 
a request was made by United States 
passengers, who were embarking on 
board of her, that the United States 
flag should be hoisted presumably to 
insure their safety. Meanwhile, the 
memorandum from your Excellency had 
been received. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not give any advice to the 
company as to how to meet this request, 
and it understood that the Lusitania 
left Liverpool under the British flag. 
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It seems unnecessary to say more as 
regards the Lusitania in particular. 

In regard to the use of foreign flags 
by merchant vessels, the British Mer- 
chant Shipping act makes it clear that 
the use of the British flag by foreign 
merchant vessels is permitted’ in time of 
war for the purpose of escaping cap- 
ture. It is believed that in the case of 
some other nations there is similar rec- 
ognition of the same practice with re- 
gard to their flag, and that none of them 
has forbidden it. 

It would, therefore, be unreasonable 
to expect his Majesty’s Government to 
pass legislation forbidding the use of 
foreign flags by British merchant ves- 
sels to avoid capture by the enemy, now 
that the German Government have an- 
nounced their intention to sink mer- 
chant vessels at sight with their non- 
combatant crews, cargoes, and papers, 
a proceeding hitherto regarded by the 
opinion of the world not as war, but 
piracy. 

It is felt that the United States Gov- 
ernment could not fairly ask the Brit- 
ish Government to order British mer- 
chant vessels to forego a means, al- 
ways hitherto permitted, of escaping not 
only capture but the much worse fate 
of sinking and destruction. 

Great Britain always has, when a 
neutral, accorded to vessels of other 
States at war the liberty to use the 
British flag as a means of protection 
against capture, and instances are on 
record when United States vessels 
availed themselves of this facility dur- 
ing the American civil war. It would 
be contrary to fair expectation if now, 
when conditions are reversed, the 
United States and neutral nations were 
to grudge to British ships the liberty to 
take similar action. 

The British Government have no in- 
tention of advising their merchant ship- 
ping to use foreign flags as a general 
practice or to resort to them otherwise 
than for escaping capture or destruc- 
tion. The obligation upon a belligerent 
warship to ascertain definitely for it- 
self the nationality and character of a 
,merchant. vessel before capturing it, 


and a fortiori before sinking and de- 
stroying it, has been universally recog- 
nized. 

If that obligation is fulfilled, the 
hoisting of a neutral flag on board a 
British vessel cannot possibly endanger 
neutral shipping, and the British Gov- 
ernment holds that if loss to neutrals 
is caused by disregard of this obliga- 
tion it is upon the enemy vessel dis- 
regarding it and upon the Government 
giving the orders that it should be dis- 
regarded that the sole responsibility for 
injury to neutrals ought to rest. 


ALLIES’ DECLARATION OF 
REPRISALS. 


LONDON, March 1.—Following is the 
text of the statement read by Premier 
Asquith in the House of Commons today 
and communicated at the same time to 
the neutral powers in their capitals as 
an outline of the Allies’ policy of retali- 
ation against Germany for her “ war 
zone” decree: 

Germany has declared the English 
Channel, the north and west coasts of 
France, and the waters around the Brit- 
ish Isles a war area, and has officially 
given notice that all enemy ships found 
in that area will be destroyed, and that 
neutral vessels may be exposed to danger. 


This is, in effect, a claim to torpedo 
at sight, without regard to the safety 
of the crew or passengers, any merchant 
vessel under any flag. As it is not in 
the power of the German Armiralty to 
maintain any surface craft in these 
waters, the attack can only be delivered 
by submarine agency. 

The law and customs of nations in re- 
gard to attacks on commerce have al- 
ways presumed that the first duty of 
the captor of a merchant vessel is bring- 
ing it before a prize court, where it may 
be tried and where regularities of the 
capture may be challenged, and where 
neutrals may recover their cargo. 

The sinking of ‘prizes is, in itself, a 
questionable act, to be resorted to only 
in extraordinary circumstances, and after 
provision has been made for the safety 
of all crews and passengers. 

The responsibility of discriminating 
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between neutral and enemy vessels and 
between neutral and enemy cargoes ob- 
viously rests with the attacking ship, 
whose duty it is to verify the status and 
character of the vessel and cargo, and 
to preserve all papers before sinking or 
eapturing the ship. So, also, the humane 
duty to provide for the safety of crews 
of merchant vessels, whether neutral or 
enemy, is an obligation on every bel- 
ligerent. 

It is upon this basis that all previous 
discusssions of law for regulating war- 
fare have proceeded. The German sub- 


marine fulfills none of these obligations. 


She enjoys no local command of the 
waters wherein she operates. She does 
not take her captures within the juris- 
diction of a prize court. She carries no 
prize crew which can be put aboard 
prizes which she seizes. She uses no ef- 
fective means of discriminating between 
neutral and enemy vessels. She does not 
receive on board for safety the crew of 
the vessel she sinks. Her methods of 
warfare, therefore, are entirely outside 
the scope of any international instru- 
ments regulating operations against com- 
merce in time of war. 


The German declaration Substitutes in- 
discriminate destruction for regulated 
captures. Germany has adopted this 
method against the peaceful trader and 
the non-combatant, with the avowed ob- 
ject of preventing commodities of all 
kinds, including food for the civilian 
population, from: reaching or leaving the 
British Isles or Northern France. 


Her opponents are, therefore, driven 
to frame retaliatory measures in order 
in their turn to prevent commodities of 
-any kind from reaching or leaving Ger- 
many. 

These measures will, however, be en- 
forced by the British and French Gov- 
ernments without risk to neutral ships 
or neutral or non-combatant lives, and in 
strict observation of the dictates of hu- 
manity. The British and French Gov- 
ernments will, therefore, hold themselves 
free to detain and take into port ships 
carrying goods of presumed enemy des- 
tination, ownership, or origin. 

It is not intended to confiscate such 
vessels or cargoes unless they would 
otherwise be liable to confiscation. Ves- 
sels with cargoes which sailed before 
this date will not be affected. 


Britain’s New and Original Blockade 


American Protests Following the “War Zone” Decrees Defined 


The first definite statement of the real character of the measures adopted by Great 
Britain and her allies for restricting the trade of Germany was obtained at Washington on 
March 17, 1915, when Secretary Bryan made public the text of all the recent notes exchanged 
between the United States Government and Germany and the Allies regarding the freedom 
of legitimate American commerce in the war zones. These notes, six in all, show that 
Great Britain and France stand firm in their announced intention to cut off all trade with 
Germany. The communications revealed that the United States Government, realizing the 
difficulties of maintaining an effective blockade by a close guard of an enemy coast on 
account of the newly developed activity of suomarines, asked that ‘‘a radius of activity ”’ 
be defined. Great Britain and France replied with the announcement that the operations 
of blockade would not be conducted ‘outside of European waters, including the 
Mediterranean.’’ . 


The definition of a ‘‘ radius of activity ’’ for the allied fleet in Huropean waters, includ- 
ing the Mediterranean, is the first intimation of the geographical limits of the reprisal order. 
Its limits were not given more exactly, the Allies contend, because Germany was equally 
indefinite in proclaiming all the waters surrounding Great Britain and Ireland a “ war 
zone.’?’ The measures adopted are those of a blockade against all trade to and from Ger- 
many—not the historical kind of blockade recognized in international law, but a new and 
original form. 

The several notes between the United States and the belligerent Governments follow. The 
stars in the German note mean that as it came to the State Department in cipher certafn 
words were omitted, probably through telegraphic error. In the official text of the note the 
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State Departmerft calls attention to the stars by an asterisk and a footnote saying ‘*‘ apparent 


omission.”’ 


In the French note the same thing occurs, and is indicated by the footnote 


fs uhdecipherable group,’’ meaning that the cipher symbols into which the French note was 
put by our Embassy in Paris could not be translated back into plain language by the 


State Department cipher experts. 
in the German note are “insist upon,”’ 


AMERICAN NOTE TO THE BELLIG- 
ERENTS. 

The following identic note was sent 

by the Secretary of State to the Ameri- 


can Ambassadors at London and Berlin: ~ 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20, 1915. 


OU will please deliver to Sir Ed- 

y ward Grey the following identic 

note, which we are sending Eng- 
land and Germany: 

In view of the correspondence which 
has passed between this Government and 
Great Britain and Germany, respective- 
ly, relative to the declaration of a war 
zone by the German Admiralty, and the 
use of neutral flags by the British mer- 
chant vessels, this Government ventures 
to express the hope that the two belliger- 
ent Governments may, through reciprocal 
concessions, find a basis for agreement 
which will relieve neutral ships engaged 
in peaceful commerce from the great 
dangers which they will incur in the high 
seas adjacent to the coasts of the bel- 
ligerents. 


The Government of the United States 
respectfully suggests that an agreement 
in terms like the following might be en- 
tered into. This suggestion is not to 
be regarded as in any sense a proposal 
made by this Government, for i$ of course 
fully recognizes that it is not its privilege 
to propose terms of agreement between 
Great Britain and Germany, even though 
the matter be one in which it and the 
people of the United States are directly 
and deeply interested. It is merely ven- 
turing to take the liberty, which it hopes 
may be accorded a sincere friend desirous 
of embarrassing neither nation involved, 
and of serving, if it may, the common 
interests of humanity. The course out- 
lined is offered in the hope that it may 
draw forth the views and elicit the sug- 
gestions of the British and German Gov- 


From the context it is apparent that the omitted words 
or words to that effect. 


ernments on a matter of capital interest 
to the whole world. 


Germany and Great Britain to agree: 


First—That neither will sow any float- 
ing mines, whether upon the high seas 
or in territorial waters; that neither will 
plant on the high seas anchored mines, 
except within cannon range of harbors 
for defensive purposes only; and that all 
mines shall bear the stamp of the Gov- 
ernment planting them, and be so con- 
structed as to become harmless if sepa- 
rated from their moorings. 

Second—That neither will use subma- 
rines to attack merchant vessels of any 
nationality, except to enforce the right of 
visit and search. 

Third—That each will require their re- 
spective merchant vessels not to use neu- 
tral flags for the purpose of disguise or 
ruse de guerre. 

Germany to agree: That all importa- 
tions of food or foodstuffs from the Uni- 
ted States (and from such other neutral 
countries as may ask it) into Germany 
shall be consigned to agencies to be des- 
ignated by the United States Govern- 
ment; that these American agencies shall 
have entire charge and control without 
interference on the part of German Gov- 
ernment of the receipt and distribution 
of such importations, and shall distribute 
them solely to retail dealers bearing li- 
censes from the German Government en- 
titling them to receive and furnish such 
food and foodstuffs to non-combatants 
only; that any violation of the terms of 
the retailers’ licenses shall work a for- 
feiture of their rights to receive such 
food and foodstuffs for this purpose, and 
that such food and foodstuffs will not be 
requisitioned by the German Govern- 
ment for any purpose whatsoever, or be 
diverted to the use of the armed forces 
of Germany. 


Great Britain to agree: That food 
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and foodstuffs will not be placed upon 
the absolute contraband list, and that 
shipments of such commodities will not 
be interfered with or detained by British 
authorities, if consigned to agencies des- 
ignated by the United States Government 
in Germany for the receipt and distribu- 
tion of such cargoes to licensed German 
retailers for distribution solely to the 
non-combatant population. 

In submitting this proposed basis of 
agreement this Government does not wish 
to be understood as admitting or denying 
any belligerent or neutral right estab- 
lished by the principles of international 
law, but would consider the agreement, 
if acceptable to the interested powers, a 
modus vivendi based upon expediency 
rather than legal right, and as not bind- 
ing upon the United States either in its 
present form or in a modified form until 
accepted by this Government. 

BRYAN. 
aie 
GERMANY’S REPLY. 


The German reply, handed to the 
American Ambassador at Berlin, follows: 


BERLIN, March 1, 1915. 


The undersignued has the honor to 
inform his Excellency, Mr. James W. 
Gerard, Ambassador of the United States 
of America, in reply to the note of the 
22d inst., that the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment have taken note with great in- 
terest of the suggestion of the American 
Government that certain principles for 
the conduct of maritime war on the part 
of Germany and England be agreed upon 
for the protection of neutral shipping. 
They see therein new evidence of the 
friendly feelings of the American Gov- 
ernment toward the German Government, 
which are fully reciprocated by Germany. 

It is in accordance with Germany’s 
wishes also to have maritime war con- 
ducted according to rules, which, with- 
out discriminatingly restricting one or 
the other of the belligerent powers in the 
use of their means of warfare, are 
equally considerate of the interests of 
neutrals and the dictates of humanity. 
Consequently it was intimated in the Ger- 
man note of the 16th inst. that obser- 


vation of the Declaration of London on 
the part of Germany’s adversaries would 
create a new situation from which the 
German Government would gladly draw 
the proper conclusions. 


Proceeding from this view, the German 
Government have carefully examined the 
suggestion of the American Government 
and believe that they can actually see in it 
a suitable basis for the practical solution 
of the questions which have arisen. 


With regard to the various points of 
the American note, they beg to make the 
following remarks: 

First—With regard to the sowing of 
mines, the German Government would be 
willing to agree, as suggested, not to use 
floating mines and to have anchored 
mines constructed as indicated. More- 
over, they agree to put the stamp of 
the Government on all mines to be 
planted. On the other hand, it does not 
appear to them to be feasible for the 
belligerents wholly to forego the use of 
anchored mines for offensive purposes. 

Second— The German Government 
would undertake not to use their sub- 
marines to attack mercantile of any flag 
except when necessary to enforce the 
right of visit and search. Should the 
enemy nationality of the vessel or the 
presence of contraband be ascertained, 
submarines would proceed in accordance 
with the general rules of international 
law. 

Third—As provided in the American 
note, this restriction of the use of the 
submarines is contingent on the fact that 
enemy mercantile abstain from the use 
of the neutral flag and other neutral 
distinctive marks. It would appear to be 
a matter of course that such mercantile 
vessels also abstain from arming them- 
selves and from all resistance by force, 
since such procedure contrary to interna- 
tional law would render impossible any 
action of the submarines in accordance 
with international law. 

Fourth—The regulation of legitimate 
importations of food into Germany sug- 
gested by the American Government ap- 
pears to be in general acceptable. Such 
regulation would, of course, be confined 
to importations by sea, but that would, 
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on the other hand, include indirect im- 
portations by way of neutral ports. The 
German Government would, therefore, be 
willing to make the declarations of the 
nature provided in the American note so 
that the use of the imported food and 
foodstuffs solely by the non-combatant 
population would be guaranteed. The 
Imperial Government must, however, in 


addition (* * * * *) having the importa-. 


tion of other raw material used by the 
economic system of non-combatants, in- 
cluding forage, permitted. To that end 
the enemy Governments would have to 
permit the free entry into Germany of 
the raw material mentioned in the free 
list of the Declaration of London, and to 
treat materials included in the list of 
conditional contraband according to the 
same principles as food. and foodstuffs. 


The German Government venture to 
hope that the agreement for which the 
American Government have paved the 
way may be reached after due .consid- 
eration of the remarks made above, and 
that in this way peaceable neutral ship- 
ping and trade will not have to suffer 
any more than is absolutely necessary 
from the unavoidable effects of maritime 
war. These effects could be still further 
reduced if, as was pointed out in the Ger- 
man note of the 16th inst., some way 
could be found to exclude the shipping of 
munitions of war from neutral countries 
to belligerents on ships of any na- 
tionality. 

The German Government must, of 
course, reserve a definite statement of 
their position until such time as they 
may receive further information from 
the American Government enabling them 
to see what obligations the British Gov- 
ernment are, on their part, willing to 
assume. 

The undersigned avails himself of this 


occasion, &e. VON JAGOW. 
Dated, Foreign Office, Berlin, Feb. 28, 

1915. GERARD. 
*Apparent omission. 


bUTs 


GREAT BRITAIN’S REPLY. 


The reply of Great Britain to the 
American note of Feb. 20, handed to the 


American Ambassador at London, was 
as follows: - 
LONDON, March 15, 1915. 

Following is the full text of a memo- 
randum dated March 13, which Grey 
handed me today: 

“On the 22d of February last I re- 
ceived a communication from your Ex- 
cellency of the identic note addressed to 
his Majesty’s Government and to Ger- 
many respecting an agreement on certain 
points as to the conduct of the war at sea. 
The reply of the German Government to 
this note has been published and it is 
not understood from the reply that the 
German Government are prepared to 


‘abandon the practice of sinking British 


merchant vessels by submarines, and it 
is evident from their reply that they will 
not abandon the use of mines for offen- 
sive purposes on the high seas as con- 
trasted with the use of mines for defen- 
sive purposes only within cannon range 
of their own harbors, as suggested by 
the Government of the United States. 
This being so, it might appear unneces- 
sary for the British Government to make 
any further reply than to take note of 
the German answer. 


“We desire, however, to take the op- 
portunity of making a fuller statement 
of the whole position and of our feeling 
with regard to it. We recognize with 
sympathy the desire of the Government 
of the United States to see the European 
war conducted in accordance with the- 
previously recognized rules of interna- 
tional law and the dictates of humanity. 
It is thus that the British forces have 
conducted the war, and we are not aware 
that these forces, either naval or mili- 
tary, can have laid to their charge any 
improper proceedings, either in the con- 
duct of hostilities or in the treatment of 
prisoners or wounded. On the German 
side it has been very different. 

“1. The treatment of civilian inhabi- 
tants in Belgium and the North of 
France has been made public by the 
Belgian and French Governments and 
by those who have had experience of it 
at first hand. Modern history affords 
no precedent for the sufferings that have 
been inflicted on the defenseless and non- 
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combatant population in the territory 
that has been in German military occu- 
pation. Even the food of the population 
was confiscated until in Belgium an in- 
ternational commission, largely influ- 
enced by American generosity and con- 
ducted under American auspices, came to 
the relief of the population and secured 
from the German Government a promise 
to spare what food was still left in the 
country, though the Germans still con- 
tinue to make levies in money upon the 
defenseless population for the support of 
the German Army. 

“2. We have from time to time re- 
ceived most terrible accounts of the bar- 
barous treatment to which British offi- 
cers and soldiers have been exposed after 
they have been taken prisoner, while 
being conveyed to German prison camps. 
One or two instances have already been 
given to the United States Government 
founded upon authentic and first-hand 
evidence which is beyond doubt. Some 
evidence has been received of the hard- 
ships to which British prisoners of war 
are subjected in the prison camps, con- 
trasting, we believe, most unfavorably 
with the treatment of German prisoners 
in this country. We have proposed, with 
the consent of the United States Govern- 
ment, that a commission of United States 
officers should be permitted in each coun- 
try to inspect the treatment of prisoners 
of war. The United States Government 
have been unable to obtain any reply 
from the German Government to this 
proposal, and we remain in continuing 
anxiety and apprehension as to the treat- 
ment of British prisoners ef war in 
Germany. 

. “3. At the very outset of the war a 
German mine layer was discovered lay- 
ing a mine field on the high seas. Fur- 
ther mine fields have been laid from 
time to time without warning, and, so 
far as we know, are still being laid on 
the high seas, and many neutral as well 
as British vessels have been sunk by 
them. 

“4, At various times during the war 
German submarines have stopped and 
sunk British merchant vessels, thus mak- 
ing the sinking of merchant vessels a 


—= 


general practice, though it was admitted 
previously, if at all, only as an exception, 
the general rule to which the British 
Government have adhered being that 
merchant vessels, if captured, must be 
taken before a prize court. In one case 
already quoted in a note to the United 
States Government a neutral vessel car- 
rying foodstuffs to an unfortified town 
in Great Britain has been sunk. Another 
case is now reported in which a German 
armed cruiser has sunk an American 
vessel, the William P. Frye, carrying a 
cargo of wheat from Seattle to Queens- 
town. In both cases the cargoes were 
presumably destined for the civil popula- 
tion. Even the cargoes in such circum- 
stances should not have been condemned 
without the decision of a prize court, 
much less should the vessels have been 
sunk. It is to be noted that both these 
cases occurred before the detention by 
the British authorities of the Wilhelmina 
and her cargo of foodstuffs, which the 
German Government allege is the justi- 
fication for their own action. 

“The Germans have announced their 
intention of sinking British merchant 
vessels by torpedo without notice and 
without any provision for the safety of 
the crews. They have already carried 
out this intention in the case of neutral 
as well as of British vessels, and a 
number of non-combatant and innocent 
lives on British vessels, unarmed and 
defenseless, have been destroyed in this 
way. 

“5. Unfortified, open, and defenseless 
towns, such as Searborough, Yarmouth, 
and Whitby, have been deliberately and 
wantonly bombarded by German ships of 
war, causing in some cases considerable 
loss of civilian life, including women and 
children. 

“6. German aircraft have dropped 
bombs on the east coast of England, 
where there were no military or strategic 
points to be attacked. On the other hand, 
I am aware of but two criticisms that 
have been made on British action in all 
these respects: 

“1. It is said that the British naval au- 
thorities also have laid some anchored 
mines on the high seas. They have done 
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so, but the mines were anchored and so 
constructed that they would be harmless 
if they went adrift, and no mines what- 
ever were laid by the British naval au- 
thorities till many weeks after the Ger- 
mans had made a regular practice of 
laying mines on the high seas. 

“9 It is said that the British Govern- 
ment have departed from the view of 
international law which they had pre- 
viously maintained, that foodstuffs des- 
tined for the civil population should never 
be interfered with, this charge being 
founded on the submission to a prize 
court of the cargo of the Wilhelmina. 
The special considerations affecting this 
cargo have already been presented in a 
memorandum to the United States Gov- 
ernment, and I need not repeat them here. 


“ Inasmuch as the blockade of all food- 
stuffs is an admitted consequence of 
blockade, it is obvious that there can be 
no universal rule based on considerations 
of morality and humanity which is con- 
trary to this practice. The right to stop 
foodstuffs destined for the civil popula- 
tion must therefore in any case be ad- 
mitted if an effective ‘cordon’ control- 
ling intercourse with the enemy is drawn, 
announced, and maintained. Moreover, 
independently of rights arising from bel- 
ligerent action in the nature of blockade, 
some other nations, differing from the 
opinion of the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, have held that 
to stop the food of the civil population 
is a natural and legitimate method of 
bringing pressure to bear on an enemy 
country as it is upon the defense of a 
besieged town. It is also upheld on the 
authority of both Prince Bismarck and 
Count Caprivi, and therefore presumably 
is not repugnant to German morality. 

“The following are the quotations 
from Prince Bismarck and Count Capri- 
vi on this point. Prince Bismarck in 
answering, in 1885, an application from 
the Kiel Chamber of Commerce for a 
statement of the view of the German 
Government on the question of the right 
to declare as contraband foodstuffs that 
were not intended for military forces 
said: ‘I reply to the Chamber of Com- 
merce that any disadvantage our com- 


EE 


_mercial and carrying interests may suf- 


fer by the treatment of rice as contra- 
band of war does not justify our opposing 
a measure which it has been thought fit 
to take in carrying on a foreign war. 
Every war is a calamity which entails 
evil consequences not only on the com- 
batants but also on neutrals. These evils 
may easily be increased by the interfer- 
ence of a neutral power with the way 
in which a third carries on the war to 
the disadvantage of the subjects of the 
interfering power, and by this means 
German commerce might be weighted 
with far heavier losses than a transitory 
prohibition of the rice trade in Chinese 
waters. The measure in question has for 
its object the shortening of the war by 
increasing the difficulties of the enemy 
and is a justifiable step in war if impar- 
tially enforced against all neutral ships.’ 

“ Count Caprivi, during a discussion in 
the German Reichstag on the 4th of 
March, 1892, on the subject of the im- ~ 
portance of international protection for 
private property at sea, made the fol- 
lowing statements: ‘A country may be 
dependent for her food or for her raw 
products upon her trade. In fact, it 
may be absolutely nece sary to destroy 
the enemy’s trade.’ ‘The private intro- 
duction of provisions into Paris was pro- 
hibited during the siege, and in the same 
way a nation would be justified in pre- 
venting the import of food and raw 
produce.’ 

“The Government of Great Britain 
have frankly declared, in concert with the 
Government of France, their intention 
to meet the German attempt to stop all 
supplies of every kind from leaving or 
entering British or French ports by 
themselves stopping supplies going to or 
from Germany. For this end, the British 
fleet has instituted a blockade effectively 
controlling by cruiser ‘cordon’ all pas- 
sage to and from Germany by sea. The 
difference between the two policies is, 
however, that, while our object is the 
same as that of Germany, we propose to 
attain it without sacrificing neutral ships 
or non-combatant lives, or inflicting upon 
neutrals the damage that must be en- 
tailed when a vessel and its cargo are 
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sunk without 
trial. 


notice, examination, or 


“T must emphasize again that this 
measure is a natural and necessary con- 
sequence of the unprecedented methods 
repugnant to all law and morality which 
have been described above which Ger- 
many began to adopt at the very outset 
of the war and the effects of which 
have been constantly accumulating.” 


American Ambassador, London. 
IV. 


AMERICAN INQUIRY ON REPRISAL 
METHOD. 


The American Government on March 
5 transmitted identic messages of inquiry 
to the Ambassadors at London and Paris 
inquiring from both England and France 
how the declarations in the Anglo-French 
note proclaiming an embargo on all com- 
merce between Germany and neutral 
countries were to be carried into effect. 
The massage to London was as follows: 

WASHINGTON, March 5, 1915. 


In regard to the recent communica- 
tions received from the British and 
French Governments concerning re- 
straints upon commerce with Germany, 
please communicate with the British 
Foreign Office in the sense following: 

The difficulty of determining action 
upon the British and French declaratiens 
of intended retaliation upon commerce 
with Germany lies in the nature of the 
proposed measures in their relation to 
commerce by neutrals. 

While it appears that the intention is 
to interfere with and take into custody 
all ships, both outgoing and incoming, 
trading with Germany, which is in effect 
a blockade of German ports, the rule of 
blockade that a ship attempting te enter 
or leave a German port, regardless of the 
character of its cargo, may be condemned 
is not asserted. 


The language of the declaration is “ the 
British and French Governments will, 
therefore, hold themselves free to detain 
and take into port ships carrying goods 
of presumed enemy destination, owner- 
ship, or origin. It is not intended to 
confiscate such vessels or cargoes unless 


they would otherwise be liable to con- 
demnation.” 


The first sentence claims a right per- 
taining only to a state of blockade. The 
last sentence proposes a treatment of 
ships and cargoes as if no blockade ex- 
isted. The two together present a pro- 
posed course of action previously un 
known to international law. 


As a consequence neutrals have no 
standard by which to measure their 
rights or to avoid danger to their ships 
and cargoes. The paradoxical situation 
thus created should be changed and the 
declaring powers ought to assert whether 
they rely upon the rules governing a 
blockade or the rules applicable when no 
blockade exists. 

The declaration presents other perplex- 
ities. The last sentence quoted indicates 
that the rules of contraband are to be 
applied to cargoes detained. The rules 
covering non-contraband articles carried 
in neutral bottoms is that the cargoes 
shall be released and she ships allowed 
to proceed. 

This rule cannot, under the first sen- 
tence quoted, be applied <-s to destination. 
What, then, is to be done with a cargo 
of non-contraband goods detained under 
the declaration? The same question may 
be asked as to conditional contraband 
cargoes. ; 

The foregoing comments apply to car- 
goes destined for Germany. Cargoes 
coming out of German rorts present an- 
other problem under the terms of the 
declaration. Under the rules governing 
enemy exports only goods owned by ene- 
my subjects in enemy bottoms are subject 
to seizure and condemnation. Yet by 
the declaration it is purposed to seize 
and take into port all goods of enemy 
“ownership and origin.” The word “ or- 
igin’’ is particularly significant. The 
origin of goods destined to neutral ter- 
ritory on neutral ships is not, and never 
has been, a ground for forfeiture, except 
in case a blockade is declared and main- 
tained. What, then, would the seizure 
amount to in the present case except to 
delay the delivery of the goods? The 
declaration does not indicate what dis- 
position would be made of such cargoes 
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if owned by a neutral or if owned by an 
enemy subject. Would a different rule 
be applied according to ownership? If 
so, upon what principles of international 
law ‘would it rest? And upon what rule, 
if no: blockade is declared and maintained, 
could the cargo of a neutral ship. sailing 
out of a German port be condemned? If 
it is not condemned, what other legal 
course is there but to release it? 

While this Government is fully alive 
to the possibility that the methods of 
modern naval warfare, particularly in 
the use of submarines for both defensive 
and offensive operations, may make the 
former means of maintaining a blockade 
a physical impossibility, it feels that it 
can be urged with great force that there 
should be also some limit to “the radius 
of activity,” and especially so if this 
action by the belligerents can be con- 
strued to be.a blockade. It would cer- 
tainly create a serious state of affairs 
if, for example, an American vessel laden 
with a cargo of German origin should 
escape the British patrol in European 
waters only to be held up by a cruiser off 
New York and taken into Halifax. 

Similar cablegrams sent to Paris. 

BRYAN. 


Vi: 


BRITISH REPLY TO THE AMERI- 
CAN INQUIRY. 


The reply from the British Government 
transmitted by the American Ambassador 
at London to the Secretary of State con- 
cerning the method of enforcing the re- 
prisal order follows: 

LONDON, March 15, 1915. 


Following is the full text of a note 
dated today and an Order in Council I 
have just received from Grey: 

“1. His Majesty’s Government have 
had under careful consideration the in- 
quiries which, under instructions from 
your Government, your Excellency ad- 
dressed to me on the 8th inst., regarding 
the scope and mode of application of the 
measures foreshadowed in the British 
and French declarations of the Ist of 


125 i March, for restricting the trade of Ger- 


“many. Your Excellency explained and 
illustrated by reference to certain con- 


tingencies the difficulty of the United 
States Government in adopting a definite 
attitude toward these measures by reason 
of uncertainty regarding their bearing 
upon the commerce of neutral countries. 
“9 JT can at once assure your Excel- 
lency that subject to the paramount ne- 
cessity of restricting German trade his 
Majesty’s Government have made it their 
first aim to minimize inconvenience to 
neutral commerce. From the accompany-. 
ing copy of the Order in Council, which 
is to be published today, you will observe 
that a wide discretion is afforded to the 
prize court in dealing with the trade 
of neutrals in such manner as may, in 
the circumstances, be deemed just, and. 
that full provision is made to facilitate 
claims by persons interested in any goods 
placed in the custody of the Marshal of 
the prize court under the order. I ap- 
prehend that the perplexities to which 
your Excellency refers will for the most: 
part be dissipated by the perusal of this 
document, and that it is only necessary 
for me to add certain explanatory obser- 
vations. 


“3. The effect of the Order in Council 
is to confer certain powers upon the 
executive officers of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. The extent to which those pow- 
ers will be actually exercised and the 
degree of severity with which the meas- 
ures of blockade authorized will be put 
into operation are matters which will 
depend on the administrative orders is- 
sued by the Government and the decisions 
of the authorities specially charged with 
the duty of dealing with individual ships 
and cargoes, according to the merits of 
each case. The United States Govern- 
ment may rest assured that the instruc- 
tions to be issued by his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to the fleet and customs offi- 
cials and Executive Committees con- 
cerned will impress upon them the duty 
of acting with the utmost dispatch con- 
sistent with the object in view, and of 
showing in every case such consideration 
for neutrals as may be compatible with 
that object, which is, succinctly stated, to 
establish a blockade to prevent vessels 
from carrying goods for or coming from 
Germany. 


HERR VON JAGOW 


‘German Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Photo from | Rogers) 


MAXIMILIAN HARDEN 
Editor of Die Zukunft, Germany’s Most Brilliant Journalist, 


Who Has Been Severe in His Strictures Upon the United States 
(Photo from Brown Bros) 
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“4, His Majesty’s Government has felt 
most reluctant, at the moment of initiat- 
-ing a policy of blockade, to exact from 

neutral ships all the penalties attaching 
to a breach of blockade. In their desire 
to alleviate the burden which the exist- 
ence of a state of war at sea must inev- 
itably impose on neutral sea-borne com- 
merce, they declare their intention to 
refrain altogether from the exercise of 
the right to confiscate ships or cargoes 
which belligerents have always claimed 
- in respect of breaches of blockade. They 
restrict their claim to the stopping of 
cargoes destined for or coming from the 
enemy’s territory. 

“5. As regards cotton, full particulars 
of the arrangements contemplated have 
already been explained. It will be ad- 
mitted that every possible regard has 
been had to the legitimate interests of 
the American cotton trade. 

“6. Finally, in reply to the penultimate 
paragraph of your Excellency’s note, I 
have the honor to state that it is not 
intended to interfere with neutral ves- 
sels carrying enemy cargo of non-contra- 
band nature outside European waters, in- 
cluding the Mediterranean.” 

(Here follows the text of the Order 
in Council, which already has been 
printed.) 

American Ambassador, London. 


Vi. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT’S ANSWER. 
The French Government transmitted 


the following message: 
PARIS, March 14, 1915. 


French Government replies as follows: 

“In a letter dated March 7 your Ex- 
cellency was good enough to draw my 
attention to the views of the Govern- 
ment of the United States regarding the 
recent communications from the French 
and British Governments concerning a 
restriction to be laid upon commerce 
with Germany. According to your Ex- 
cellency’s letter, the declaration made by 
the allied Governments presents some un- 
certainty as regards its application, con- 
cerning which the Government of the 
United States desires to be enlightened 


in order to determine what attitude it 
should take. 


“At the same time your Excellency 
notified me that, while granting the 
possibility of using new methods of re- 
taliation against the new use to which 
submarines have been put, the Govern- 
ment of the United States was somewhat 
apprehensive that the allied belligerents 
might (if their action is to be construed 
as constituting a blockade) capture in 
waters near America any ships which 
might have escaped the cruisers patrol- 
ling European waters. In acknowledging 
receipt of your Excellency’s communica- 
tion I have the honor to inform you that 
the Government of the republic has not 
failed to consider this point as presented 
by the Government of the United States, 
and I beg to specify clearly the condi- 
tions of application, as far as my Gov- 
ernment is concerned of the declaration 
of the allied Governments. As well set 
forth by the Federal Government, the 
old methods of blockade cannot be entire- 
ly adhered to in view of the use Germany 
has made of her submarines, and also 
by reason of the geographical situation of 
that country. In answer to the challenge 
to the neutrals as well as to its own 
adversaries contained in the declaration, 
by which the German Imperial Govern- 
ment stated that it considered the seas 
surrounding Great Britain and _ the 
French coast on the Channel as a mili- 
tary zone, and warned neutral vessels not 
to enter the same on account of the dan- 
ger they would run, the allied Govern- 
ments have been obliged to examine what 
measures they could adopt to interrupt 
all maritime communication with the wer- 
man Empire and thus keep it blockaded 
by the naval power of the two allies, at 
the same time, however, safeguarding 
as much as possible the legitimate inter- 
ests of neutral powers and respecting 
the laws of humanity which no crime 
of their enemy will induce them to vi- 
olate. 


“The Government of the republic, 
therefore, reserves to itself the right of 
bringing into a French or allied port 
any ship carrying a cargo presumed to 
be of German origin, destination, or own- 
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ership, but it will not go to the length 
of seizing any neutral ship except in case 
of contraband. The discharged cargo 
shall not be confiscated. In the event 
of a neutral proving his lawful owner- 
ship of merchandise destined to Ger- 
many, he shall be entirely free to dispose 
of same, subject to certain conditions. 
In case the owner of the goods is a Ger- 
man, they shall simply be sequestrated 
during the war. 

“ Merchandise of enemy origin shall 
only be sequestrated when it is at the 
same time the property of an enemy. 
Merchandise belonging to neutrals shall 
be held at the disposal of its owner to 
be returned to the port of departure. 

“As your Excellency will observe, 
these measures, while depriving the ene- 
my of important resources, respect the 
rights of neutrals and will not in any 
way jeopardize private property, as even 
the enemy owner will only suffer from 
the suspension of the enjoyment of his 
rights during the term of hostilities. 

“The Government of the republic, be- 
ing desirous of allowing neutrals every 
facility to enforce their claims, (here 
occurred an undecipherable group of 
words,) give the prize court, an inde- 


pendent tribunal, cognizance of these 
questions, and in order to give the neu- 
trals as little trouble as possible it has 
specified that the prize court shall give 
sentence within eight days, counting from 
the date on which the case shall have 
been brought before it. 

“JT do not doubt, Mr. Ambassador, 
that the Federal Government, comparing 
on the one hand the unspeakable violence 
with which the German Military Govern- 
ment threatens neutrals, the criminal ac- 
tions unknown in maritime annals al- 
ready perpetrated against neutral prop- 
erty and ships, and even against the 
lives of neutral subjects or citizens, 
and on the other hand the measures 
adopted by the allied Governments of 
France and Great Britain, respecting the 
laws of humanity and the rights of indi- 
viduals, will readily perceive that the 
latter have not overstepped their strict 
rights as belligerents. 

“Finally, I am anxious to assure you 
that it is not and it has never been the 
intention of the Government of the re- 
public to extend the action of its cruisers 
against enemy merchandise beyond the 
European seas, the Mediterranean in- 
cluded.” SHARP. 


British Order in Council 


Declaring a Blockade of German Ports 


LONDON, March 15.—The British Or- 
der in Council decreeing retaliatory 
measures on the part of the Government 
to meet the declaration of the Germans 
that the waters surrounding the United 
Kingdom are a military area, was made 
public today. The text of the order fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, the German Government has 
issued certain orders which, in violation 
of the usages of war, purport to declare 
that the waters surrounding the United 
Kingdom are a military area in which all 
British and allied merchant vessels will 
he destroyed irrespective of the safety 
and the lives of the passengers and the 
crews, and in which neutral shipping will 


be exposed to similar danger in view of 
the uncertainties of naval warfare, and 


Whereas, in the memorandum ac- 
companying the said orders, neutrals are 
warned against intrusting crews, pas- 
sengers, or goods to British or allied 
ships, and 


Whereas, such attempts on the part 
of the enemy give to his Majesty an un- 
questionable right of retaliation; and 

Whereas, his Majesty has therefore de- 
cided to adopt further measures in order 
to prevent commodities of any kind from 
reaching or leaving Germany, although 
such measures will be enforced without 
risk to neutral ships or to neutral or non- 
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combatant life and in strict observance of 
the dictates of humanity; and 


Whereas, the allies of his Majesty are 
associated with him in the steps now to 
be announced for restricting further the 
commerce of Germany, his Majesty is 
therefore pleased by and with the advice 
of his Privy Council to order, and it is 
hereby ordered, as follows: 


First—No merchant vessel which sailed 
from her port of departure after March 
1, 1915, shall be allowed to proceed on 
her voyage to any German port. Unless 
this vessel receives a pass enabling her to 
proceed to some neutral or allied port to 
be named in the pass, the goods on board 
any such vessel must be discharged in 
a British port and placed in custody of 
the Marshal of the prize court. Goods 
so discharged, if not contraband of war, 
shall, if not requisitioned for the use of 
his Majesty, be restored by order of the 
court and upon such terms as the court 
may in the circumstances deem to be 
just to the person entitled thereto. 

Second—No merchant vessel which 
sailed from any German port after March 
1, 1915, shall be allowed to proceed on 
her voyage with any goods on board 
laden at such port. All goods laden at 
such port must be discharged in a British 
or allied port. Goods so discharged in a 
British port shall be placed in the custody 
of the Marshal of the prize court, and if 
not requisitioned for the use of his 
Majesty shall be detained or sold under 
the direction of the prize court. 


The proceeds of the goods so sold shall 
be paid into the court and dealt with in 
such a manner as the court may in the 
circumstances deem to be just, provided 
that no proceeds of the sale of such goods 
shall be paid out of the court until the 
conclusion of peace, except on the appli- 
cation of a proper officer of the Crown, 
unless it be shown that the goods had be- 
come neutral property before the issue 
of this order, and provided also that 
nothing herein shall prevent the release 
of neutral property, laden at such enemy 
port, on the application of the proper 
officer of the Crown. 

Third—Every merchant vessel which 


sailed from her port of departure after 
March 1, 1915, on her way to a port 
other than a German port and carry- 
ing goods with an enemy destination, 
or which are enemy property, may be 
required to discharge such goods in a 
British or allied port. Any goods so 
discharged in a British port shall be 
placed in the custody of the Marshal 
of the prize court, and unless they are 
coniraband of war shall, if not requi- 
sitioned for the use of his Majesty, be 
restored by an order of the court upon 
such terms as the court may in the 
circumstances deem to be just to the 
person entitled thereto, and provided that 
this article shall not apply in any case 
falling within Article 2 or 4 of this order. 


Fourth—Every merchant vessel which 
sailed from a port other than a German 
port after March 1, 1915, and having on 
board goods which are of enemy origin, 
or are enemy property, may be required 
to discharge such goods in a British or 
allied port. Goods so discharged in a 
British port shall be placed in the custody 
of the Marshal of the prize court, and, 
if not requisitioned for the use of his 
Majesty, shall be detained or sold under 
the direction of the prize court. The pro- 
ceeds of the goods so sold shall be paid 
into the court and be dealt with in such 
a manner as the court may in the cir- 
cumstances deem to be just, provided that 
no proceeds of the sale of such goods 
shall be paid out of the court until the 
conclusion of peace except on the appli- 
cation of a proper officer of the Crown, 
unless it be shown that the goods had be- 
come neutral property before the issue 
of this order, and provided also that 
nothing herein shall prevent the release 
of neutral property of enemy origin on 
application of the proper officer of the 
Crown. 

Fifth—Any person claiming to be in- 
terested in or to have any claim in re- 
spect of any goods not being contraband 
of war placed in the custody of the 
Marshal of the prize court under this 
crder, or in the proceeds of such goods, 
may forthwith issue a writ in the prize 
court against the proper officer of the 
Crown and apply for an order that the 
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goods should be restored to him, or that 
their proceeds should be paid to him, or 
for such other order as the circumstances 
of the case may require. 


The practice and procedure of the 
prize court shall, so far as applicable, 
be followed mutatis mutandis in any pro- 
ceedings consequential upon this order. 


Sixth—A merchant vessel which has 
cleared for a neutral port from a Brit- 
ish or allied port, or which has been 
allowed to pass as having an ostensible 
destination to a neutral port and proceeds 
to an enemy port, shall, if captured on 


any subsequent voyage be liable to con- — 
denmation. 


Seventh—Nothing in this order shall 
be deemed to affect the liability of any 
vessel or goods to capture or condem- 
nation independently of this order. 


Eighth—Nothing in this order shall 
prevent the relaxation of the provisions 
of this order in respect of the merchant 
vessels of any country which declares 
that no commerce intended for or origi- 
nating in Germany, or belonging to Ger- 
raar subjects, shall enjoy the protection 
of its flag. 


Germany’s Submarine War 


LONDON, March 13.—The Admiralty 
announced tonight that the British col- 
lier Invergyle was torpedoed today off 
Cresswell, England, and sunk. All aboard 
were saved. 


This brings the total British losses of 
merchantmen and fishing vessels, either 
sunk or captured during the war, up to 
137. Of these ninety were merchant 
ships and forty-seven were fishing craft. 


A further submarine casualty today 
was the torpedoing of the Swedish 
steamer Halma off Scarborough, and 
the loss of the lives of six of her crew. 


The Admiralty announces that since 
March 10 seven British merchant 
steamers have been torpedoed by sub- 
marines. Two of them, it is stated, were 
sunk, and of two others it is said that 
“the sinking is not confirmed.” Three 
were not sunk. 

The two steamers officvially reported 
sunk were the Ivergyle and the Indian 
City, which was torpedoed off the Scilly 
Islands on March 12. The crew of the 
Indian City was reported rescued. 

The two steamers whose reported sink- 
ing is not yet officially confirmed are 
the Florazan, which was torpedoed at 
the mouth of the rBistol Channel on 


March 11, all of her crew being landed 
at Milford Haven, with the exception of 
one fireman, and the Andalusian, which 
was attacked off the Scilly Islands on 
March 12. The crew of the Andalusian 
is reported to have been rescued. 


The Adenwen was torpedoed in the 
English Channel on March 11, and has 
since been towed into Cherbourg. Her 
erew was landed at Brisham. 

The steamer Headlands was torpedoed 
on March 12 off the Scilly Islands. It 
is reported that her crew was saved. 
The steamer Hartdale was torpedoed on 
March 13 off South Rock, in the Irish 
Channel. Twenty-one of her crew were 
picked up and two were lost. 


Supplementary to the foregoing the 
Admiralty tonight issued a report giving 
the total number of British merchant 
and fishing vessels lost through hostile 
action from the outbreak of the war to 
March 10. The statement says that 
during that period eighty-eight merchant 
vessels were sunk or captured. Of these 
fifty-four were victims of hostile cruis- 
ers, twelve were destroyed by mines, and 
twenty-two by submarines. Their gross 
tonnage totaled 309,945. 


In the same period the total arrivals 
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and sailings of overseas steamers of all 
nationalities of more than 300 tons net 
were 4,745. - 

Forty-seven fishing vessels were sunk 
or captured during this time. Nineteen 


(x= 


of these were blown up by mines and 
twenty-eight .were captured by hostile 
craft. Twenty-four of those captured 
were caught on Aug. 26, when the Ger- 
mans raided a fishing fleet. 


Scale of Mile- 4 = 
_———— 
° sO 100 {sO 200 


Dotted portion indicates the limits of “ War Zone” defined 
in the German order which became effective Feb. 18, 1915. 


German People Not Blinded 


By Karl Lamprecht 


[Published in New York by the German Information Service, Feb. 3, 1915.] 


Denying flatly that the German people were swept blindly and ignorantly into the war 


by the headlong ambitions of their rulers—the view advanced by Dr. 
President Emeritus of Harvard University, and Dr. 
of History 


Columbia—Dr. Karl Lamprecht, Professor 


Charles W. Eliot, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
in the University of Leipsic and 


world-famous German historian, has addressed the open letter which appears below to the 


two distinguished American scholars. 


Dr. Lamprecht asserts that under the laws which 


govern the German Empire the people as citizens have a deciding will in affairs of state 
and that Germany is engaged in the present conflict because the sober judgment of the 


German people led them to resort to arms. 


Dr. C. W. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard University; Dr. N. M. Butler, 
President of Columbia University. 
Gentlemen: I feel confident that you 

are not in ignorance of my regard and 

esteem for the great American Republic 
and its citizens. They have been freely 
expressed on many occasions and have 
taken definite form in the journal of my 
travels through the United States, pub- 
lished in the booklet “Americana,” 1905. 


My sentiments and my judgment have 
not changed since 1905. I now refer, 
gentlemen, to the articles and speeches 
which you have published about my 
country and which have aroused wide- 
spread interest. I will not criticise your 
utterances one by one. If I did that I 
might have to speak on occasion with a 
frankness that would be ungracious, con- 
sidering the fine appreciation which both 
of you still feel for old Germany. It 
would be specially ungracious toward 
you, President Eliot, for in quite recent 
times you honored me by your ready help 
in my scientific labors. All I want to do 
is to remove a few fundamental errors— 
in fact, only one. I feel in duty bound 
to do so, since many well-disposed Ameri- 
cans share that error. 


The gravest and perhaps most widely 
spread misconception about us Germans 
is that we are the serfs of our Princes, 
(Fuerstenknechte,) servile and dependent 
in political thought. That false notion 
has probably been dispelled during the 
initial weeks of the present war. 


With absolute certainty the German 


Nation, with one voice and correctly, 
diagnosed the political situation without 
respect to party or creed and unani- 
mously and of its own free will acted. 


But this misconception is so deep root- 
ed that more extended discussion is 
needed. I pass on to other matters. 


The essentia! point is that public opin- 
ion have free scope of development. 
Every American will admit that. Now, 
public opinion finds its expression in the 
principles that govern the use of the 
suffrage. The German voting system 
is the freest in the world, much freer 
than the French, English, or American 
system, because not only does it operate 
in accordance with the principle that 
every one shall have a direct and secret 
vote, but the powers of the State are 
exercised faithfully and conscientiously 
to carry out that principle in practice. 
The constitutional life of the German 
Nation is of a thoroughly democratic 
character. 


Those who know that were not sur- 
prised that cur Social Democrats 
marched to war with such enthusiasm. 
Already among their ranks many have 
fallen as heroes, never to be forgotten 
by any German when his thoughts turn 
to the noble blood which has saturated 
foreign soil—thank God, foreign soil! 
Many of the Socialist leaders and ad- 
herents are wearing the Iron Cross, that 
simple token that seems to tell you when 
you speak of its bearer, “‘ Now, this is a 
fearless and faithful soul.” 


Let it be said once and for all: He who 
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wants to understand us must accept our 
conception that constitutionally we en- 
joy so great a political freedom that we 
would not change with any country in 
the world. Everybody in America knows 
that our manners and customs have been 
democratic for centuries, while in France 
and England they have been ever aristo- 
cratic. Americans, we know, always feel 
at home on German soil. 


But the Kaiser, you will say, speaks of 
“his monarchy,” therefore must the Ger- 
mans be Fuerstenknechte, (servants of 
Princes.) 

First of all, as to the phrase “ Fuers- 
tenknechte.” Does not the King of Eng- 
land speak of his “subjects”? That 
word irritates a German, because he is 
conscious that he is not a subject, but a 
citizen of the empire. Yet he will not 
infer from the English King’s use of 
the term in formal utterances that an 
Englishman is a churl, a “ servant of his 
King.” That would be a superficial po- 
litical conception. 


As to our Princes, most of us, includ- 


ing the Social Democrats, are glad in 
our heart of hearts that we have them. 
As far back as our history runs, and 
that is more than 2,000 years, we have 
had Princes. They have never been 
more than their name, “ Fuerst,” im- 
plies, the first and foremost of German 
freemen, “primi inter pares.” There- 
fore they have never acted independ- 
ently, never without taking the people 
into counsel. That would have been con- 
trary to the most important fundamental 
principles of German law; hence our 
people have never ben “ de jure ” without 
their representatives. Even in the times 
of absolute monarchy the old “estates 
of the realm” had their being as a rep- 
resentative body, and wherever and 
whenever these privileges were sup- 
pressed it was regarded as a violation 
of our fundamental rights and is so still 
regarded. 

Our princely houses are as old as our 
monasteries, our cities, and our cathe- 
drals. A thousand years ago the Guelphs 
were a celebrated family, and the Wet- 
tins have ruled over their lands for eight 
centuries. In the twelfth century the 
Wittelsbachs and Thuringians were 


Princes under the great Kaisers of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty. Among _ these 
great families the Hapsburgs (thirteenth 
century) and the MHohenzollerns (fif- 
teenth century) are quite young. All 
have their roots in Germany and belong 
to the country. 


We glory in our Princes. They link 
our existence with the earliest centuries 
of our history. They preserve for us 
the priceless independence of our small 
home States. 


We are accused of militarism. What 
is this new and terrible crime? Since 
the years of the wars of liberation 
against France and Napoleon we have 
had what amounts practically to univer- 
sal conscription. Only two generations 
later universal suffrage was introduced. 
The nation has been sternly trained by 
its history in the ways of discipline and 
self-restraint. Germans are very far 
from mistaking freedom for license and 
independence for licentiousness. 


Germany has a long past. She enjoys 
the inheritance of an original and price- 
less civilization. She holds clearly for- 
mulated ideals. To the future she has 
all this to bequeath and, in addition, the 
intellectual wealth of her present stage 
of development. Consider Germany’s 
contributions to the arts, the poetical 
achievements of the period of Schiller 
and Goethe, the music of Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; the 
thought systems of Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel! 

The last decade has reawakened these 
great men in the consciousness of the 
German Nation. Enriched by the con- 
sciousness and message of an intellectual 
past, our people were moving forward to 
new horizons. 

At that moment the war hit us. If 
you could only have lived these weeks in 
Germany I do not doubt that what you 
would have seen would have led your 
ripe experience to a fervent faith in a 
Divinely guided future of mankind. The 
great spiritual movement of 1870, when 
I was a boy growing up, was but a phan- 
tom compared to July and August of 
1914. Germany was a nation stirred by 
the most sacred emotions, ‘humble and 
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i ith just wrath anda firm will give you a different picture of the 
Sea ae nation dis- “ Furor Teutonicus.” ae will tell you 
ciplined, faithful, and loving. that the “raging German” generally is 

In that disposition we have gone to a good-natured fellow, ever ready for 
war and still fight. As for the slanders service and sympathy, who, like Parsifal, 
of which we have been the victims, ask gazes forth eagerly into a strange world 
the thousands of Frenchmen who housed pee the eae opened to his loyal 

erman soldiers in 1870 and 1871, or ask and patriotic vision. 
ie Belgians of Ghent and Bruges! They KARL LAMPRECHT. 


REVEILLE 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
[From King Albert’s Book.] 


it was and warm. Men and women, children, and the beasts worked 

and played and wandered there in peace. Under the blue sky and the 
white clouds low-hanging, great trees shaded the fields; and from all the 
land there arose a murmur as from bees clustering on the rose-colored 
blossoms of tall clover. And, in my dream, I roamed, looking into every 
face, the faces of prosperity, broad and well favored—of people living in 
a land of plenty, of people drinking of the joy of life, caring nothing for 
the morrow. But I could not see their eyes, that seemed ever cast down, 
gazing at the ground, watching the progress of their feet over the rich grass 
and the golden leaves already fallen from the trees. The longer I walked 
among them the more I wondered that never was I suffered to see the eyes 
of any, not even of the little children, not even of the beasts. It was as 
if ordinance had gone forth that their eyes should be banded with invisibility. 

While I mused on this, the sky began to darken. <A muttering of distant 
winds and waters came traveling. The children stopped their play, the 
beasts raised their heads; men and women halted and cried to each other: 
““The River—the River is rising! If it floods, we are lost! Our beasts will 
drown; we, even we, shall drown! The River!’’ And women stood like 
things of stone, listening; and men shook their fists at the black sky and 
at that traveling mutter of the winds and waters; and the beasts sniffed 
at the darkening air. 

ij: Then, clear, I heard a Voice call: ‘‘ Brothers! The dike is breaking! 
The River comes! Link arms, brothers; with the dike of our bodies we will 
save our home! Sisters, behind us, link arms! Close in the crevices, 
children! The River!’’ And all that multitude, whom I had seen treading 
quietly the grass and fallen leaves with prosperous feet, came hurrying, their 
eyes no longer fixed on the rich plain, but lifted in trouble and defiance, 
staring at that rushing blackness. And the Voice called: ‘‘ Hasten, brothers! 
The dike is broken. The River floods! ”’ 

And they answered: ‘‘ Brother, we come! ”’ 

Thousands and thousands they pressed, shoulder to shoulder—men, 
women, and children, and the beasts lying down behind, till the living dike 
was formed. And that blackness came on, nearer, nearer, till, like the whites 
of glaring eyes, the wave crests glinted in the dark rushing flood. And the 
sound of the raging waters was as a roar from a million harsh mouths. 

But the Voice called: ‘*‘ Hold, brothers! Hold! ”’ 

And from the living dike came answer: ‘‘ Brother! We hold!” 

Then the sky blackened to night. And the terrible dark water broke on 
that dike of life; and from all the thin living wall rose such cry of struggle 
as never was heard. 

But above it ever the Voice called: ‘‘ Hold! My brave ones, hold!” 

And ever the answer came from those drowning mouths, of men and 
women, of little children and the very beasts: ‘‘ Brother! We hold! ’”’ But 
the black flood rolled over and on. There, down in its dark tumult, beneath 
its cruel tumult, I saw men still with arms linked; women on their knees, 
clinging to earth; little children drifting—dead, all dead; and the beasts 
dead. And their eyes were still open facing that death. And above them the 


savage water roared. But clear and high I heard the Voice call: ‘‘ Brothers! 
Hold! Death is not! We live!” 


L my dream I saw a fertile plain, rich with the hues of Autumn. Tranquil 


Can Germany Be Starved Out? 


An Answer by Sixteen German Specialists* 


[From The Annalist of New York, March 1, 1915.] 


BERLIN, Feb. 1, 1915. 
ROBABLY the most interesting 
P economic problem in the world 
at this moment is whether Eng- 
gland can succeed in starving out 
Germany. While the world at large is 
chiefly interested in the vast political 
issues involved, the question interests 
the Germans not only from that stand- 
point, but also—and how keenly!—from 
the mere. bread-and-butter standpoint. 
For if Germany cannot feed its own pop- 
ulation during the long war that its foes 
are predicting with so much assurance, 

her defeat is only a question of time. 


That the German Government is keenly 
aware of the dangers of the situation is 
evident from the rigorous measures that 
it has taken to conserve and economize 
the ‘food supply. After having fixed 
maximum prices for cereals soon after 
the war began, the Government last 
week decided to requisition and monopo- 
lize all the wheat and rye in the country, 
and allow the bakers to sell only a limited 
quantity of bread (2.2 pounds per capita 
a week) to each family. It had previous- 
ly taken measures to restrict the con- 
sumption of cereals for other purposes 
than breadmaking; the feeding of rye 
was prohibited and its use in producing 
alcohol was restricted by 40 per cent.; 
a percentage of potato flour was ordered 
added to rye flour, and of the latter to 
wheat flour in making bread. These are 
but a few of the economic measures 


*Die Deutsche Volksernahrung und der 
Englische Aushungerungsplan. Hine Denk- 
sehrift von Friedrich Aereboe, Karl Ballod, 
Franz Beyschlag, Wilhelm Caspari, Paul 
Bltzbacher, Hedwig Heyl, Pau) Krusch, 
Robert Kuczynski, Kurt Lehmann, Otto Lem- 
mermann, Karl Oppenheimer, Max Rubner, 
Kurt von Riimker, Bruno Tacke, Hermann 
Warmbold, und Nathan Zuntz. Herausgege- 
ben von Paul Eltzbacher. (Friedr. Vieweg 
and Sohn. Braunschweig. 1914.) 


adopted by the Government since the 
outbreak of the war. 


The general opinion of the people in 
Germany is that the country cannot be 
starved out, and this opinion is asserted 
with a great deal of partriotic fervor, 
particularly by newspaper editors. The 
leading scientists of the country, more- 
over, have taken up the question in a 
thoroughgoing way and investigated it 
in all its bearings. A little book (‘“ Die 
Deutsche Volksernahrung und der Eng- 
lische Aushungerungsplan’’) has just 
been issued, giving the conclusions of 
sixteen specialists in various fields, which 
will be briefly summarized here. Econo- 
mists, statisticians, physiologists, agri- 
cultural chemists, food specialists, and 
geologists have all taken part in pro- 
ducing a composite view of the whole 
subject; it is not a book of special contri- 
butions by individual specialists, but 1s 
written in one cast and represents the 
compared and boiled-down conclusions 
of the sixteen scholars. 


The authors by no means regard the 
problem of feeding Germany without 
foreign assistance as an easy and simple 
one; on the contrary, they say it is a 
serious one, and calls for the supreme 
effort of the authorities and of every 
individual German; and only by energetic, 
systematic, and continued efforts of 
Government and people can they prevent 
a shortage of food from negativing the 
success of German arms. Yet they feel 
bound to grapple the problem as one 
calling for solution by the German peo- 
ple alone, for very small imports of food 
products can be expected from the neutral 
countries of Europe, and none at all 
from the United States and other oversea 
countries, and the small quantities that 
do come in will hardly be more than 
enough to make good the drain upon 
Germany’s own available stocks in help- 
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ing to feed the people of Belgium and 
Poland. 


The simplest statistical elements of the 
problem are the following: Germany, 
with a population of 68,000,000, was con- 
suming food products, when the war 
broke out, equivalent to an aggregate 
of 90,420 billion calories, including 
2,307,000 tons of albumen; whereas the 
amount now available, under unchanged 
methods of living and feeding, is equal 
to only- 67,870 billion calories, with 
1,543,000 tons of albumen. Thus, there 
will be an apparent deficit of 22,590 
billion calories and 764,000 tons of albu- 
men. On the other hand, the authors hold 
that the mininum physiological require- 
ments are only 56,750 billion calories, 
containing 1,605,000 tons of albumen, 
which would give a large surplus of 
calories and a small deficit of albumen, 
but they make certain recommendations 
which, if carried into effect, would bring 
the available supply up to 81,250 billion 
calories and 2,023,000 tons of albumen. 


Germany raises (average for 1912-13) 
about 4,500,000 tons of wheat and im- 
ports nearly 2,000,000 tons, (about 
73,000,000 bushels.) On the other hand, 
it exports about 530,000 tons net of the 
11,900,000 tons of rye produced. It im- 
ports nearly 3,000,000 tons of low-grade 
barley and about 1,000,000 of maize, both 
chiefly for feeding stock. Its net imports 
of grain and legumes are 6,270,000 tons. 
Of its fruit consumption, about 30 per 
cent. has been imported. While Germany 
has been producing nearly its entire meat 
supply at home, this has been accom- 
plished only by the very extensive use 
of foreign feedstuffs. The authors of 
this work estimate that the imports of 
meats and animals, together with the 
product from domestic animals fed with 
foreign feedstuffs, amout to not less than 
33 per cent. of the total consumption. 
They also hold that about 58 per cent. 
of the milk consumed in Germany repre- 
sents imports and the product of cows 
fed with foreign feedstuffs. Nearly 40 
per cent. of the egg consumption was 
hitherto imported. The consumption of 
fish has averaged 576,000 tons, of which 
not less than 62 per cent. was imported; 


and the home fisheries are now confined, 
besides the internal waters, almost wholly 
to the Baltic Sea—which means the loss 
of the catch of 142,000 tons hitherto 
taken from the North Sea. Even the 
German’s favorite beverage, beer, con- 
tains 13 per cent. of imported ingredients. 

The authors assume, as already inti- 
mated, that nearly all of these imports 
will be lost to Germany during the full 
duration of the war, and they take up, 
under this big limitation, the problem 
of showing how Germany can live upon 
its own resources and go on fighting till 
it wins. They undertake to show how 
savings can be made in the use of the 
supplies on hand, and also how production 
can be increased or changed so as to 
keep the country supplied with food 
products. 

In the first place, they insist that the 
prohibition of the export of grain be 
made absolute; in other words, the small 
exception made in favor of Switzerland, 
which has usually obtained most of its 
grain from Germany, must be canceled. 
Savings in the present supplies of grain 
and feedstuffs must be made by a con- 
siderable reduction in the live stock, inas- 
much as the grain, potatoes, turnips, and 
other stuffs fed to animals will support 
a great many more men if consumed 
directly by them. From the stock of 
cattle the poorer milkers must be elim- 
inated and converted into beef, 10 per 
cent. of the milch cows to be thus dis- 
posed of. Then swine, in particular, 
must be slaughtered down to 65 per cent. 
of the present number, they being great 
consumers of material suitable for human 
food. In Germany much skim milk and 
buttermilk is fed to swine; the authors 
demand that this partial waste of very 
valuable albumens be stopped. The po- 
tato crop—of which Germany produces 
above 50,000,000 tons a year, or much 
more than any other land—must be more 
extensively drawn upon than hitherto for 
feeding the people. To this end potato- 
drying establishments must be multi- 
plied; these will turn out a rough prod- 
uct for feeding animals, and a better 
sort for table use. It may be added here 
that the Prussian Government last Au- 
tumn decided to give financial aid to 
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agricultural organizations for erecting 
drying plants; also, that the Imperial 
Government has decreed that potatoes up 
to a maximum of 30 per cent. may be 
used by the bakers in making bread—a 
measure which will undoubtedly make 
the grain supply suffice till the 1915 
crop is harvested. It is further recom- 
mended that more vegetables be pre- 
served, whether directly in cold storage 
or by canning or pickling. Moreover, the 
industrial use of fats suitable for human 
food (as in making soaps, lubricating 
oils, &c.) must be stopped, and people 
must eat less meat, less butter, and more 
vegetables. Grain must not be converted 
into starch. People must burn coke 
rather than coal, for the coking process 
yields the valuable by-product of sulphate 
of ammonia, one of the most valuable 
of fertilizers, and greatly needed by 
German farmers now owing to the stop- 
page of imports of nitrate of soda from 
Chile. 


In considering how the German people 
may keep up their production of food, 
the authors find that various factors will 
work against such a result. In the first 
place, there is a shortage of labor, nearly 
“all the able-bodied young and middle- 
aged men in the farming districts being 
in the war. There is also a scarcity of 
horses, some 500,000 head having already 
been requisitioned for army use, and the 
imports of about 140,000 head (chiefly 
from Russia) have almost wholly ceased. 
The people must therefore resort more 
extensively to the use of motor plows, 
and the State Governments must give 
financial assistance to insure this wher- 
ever necessary; and such plows on hand 
must be kept more steadily in use 
through company ownership or rental. 
It may be remarked here, again, that the 
Prussian Government is also assisting 
agricultural organizations to buy motor 
plows. The supply of fertilizers has also 
been cut down by the war. Nitrate has 
just been mentioned. The authors 
recommend that the Government solve 
this problem by having many of the ex- 
isting electrical plants turn partly to 
recovering nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
This, they say, could be done without 


reducing the present production of elec- 
tricity for ordinary purposes, since only 
19 per cent. of the effective capacity of 
the 2,000,000 horse power producible by 
the electrical plants of Germany is actu- 
ally used. The supply of phosphoric 
fertilizers is also endangered through the 
stoppage of imports of phosphate rock 
(nearly 1,000,000 tons a year) as well as 
the material from which to make sul- 
phuric acid; also, through the reduction 
in the production of the iron furnaces of 
the country, from the slag of which 
over 2,000,000 tons of so-called Thomas 
phosphate flour was produced, will in- 
volve a big reduction in the make of that 
valuable fertilizer. Thus, there is a lack 
of horses, of fertilizers, and of the guid- 
ing hand of man. This last, however, can 
be partly supplied by utilizing for farm 
work such of the prisoners of war as 
come from the farm. As Germany now 
holds considerably more than 600,000 
prisoners, it can draw many farm labor- 
ers from among them. Prisoners are 
already used in large numbers in re- 
covering moorland for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

This latter remark suggests one of the 
recommendations of the authors for in- 
creasing agricultural production—the in- 
creased recovery of moorlands. They 
show that Germany has at least 52,000 
square miles (more than 33,000,000 acres) 
of moors convertible into good arable 
land, which, with proper fertilizing, can 
be made at once richly productive; they 
yield particularly large crops of grain 
and potatoes. Moreover, the State Gov- 
ernments must undertake the division of 
large landed estates among small pro- 
prietors wherever possible—and this is 
more possible just now than ever, owing 
to the fact that many large owners have 
been killed in battle. The reason for 
such a division is that the small holder 
gets more out of the acre than the large 
proprietor. 

As Germany makes a large surplus of 
sugar, the authors advise that the area 
planted in beets be reduced and the land 
thus liberated be planted in grain, po- 
tatoes, and turnips; as a matter of fact, 
it is reported that the Government is 
now considering the question of reducing 
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the beetroot acreage by one-fourth. The 
authors also recommend that sugar be 
used to some extent in feeding stock, 
sweeting low-grade hay and roots with 
it to make them more palatable and 
nutritious. It is also regarded as profit- 
able to leave 20 per cent. of suger in the 
beets, so as to secure a more valuable 
feed product in the remnants. Still 
another agricultural change is to Increase 
the crops of beans, peas, and lentils— 
vegetables which contain when dried as 
much nutrition as meat. Germany will 
need to increase its home production of 
these crops to replace the 300,000 tons of 
them hitherto imported. 


Such are the principal points covered 
by these experts. Their conclusion is 
that, if their recommendations be carried 
out fully, and various economies be 
practiced—they could not be touched on 
in the limits of this article—Germany can 
manage to feed its people. But they in- 
sist, in their earnest, concluding words, 
that this can only be done by carrying 
out thoroughly all the methods of pro- 
ducing and saving food products advised 
by them. It is a serious problem, in- 
deed, but one which, all Germany is con- 
vinced, can and will be solved. 


HOCH DER KAISER 


BY GEORGE DAVIES 


OCH DER KAISER! Amen! Amen! 
We of the pulpit and bar, 
We of the engine and car; 

Hail to the Caesar who’s given ws men. 


Our rightful heritage back again. 


Who kicks the dancing shoes from our feet; 

Snatches our mouths from the hot forced 
meat; 

Drags us away from our warm padded stalls; 

From our ivory keys, our song books and 
balls ; 

Orders man’s hands from the children’s go- 
carts ; 

Closes our fool schools of ‘“‘ ethics ”’ 
ear sane 

Puts our ten fingers on triggers and swords, 

Marshals us into War’s legions by hordes. 


and 


Hoch der Kaiser ! Amen! 
We of the sea and the land; 
We of the clerking band; 
Hail to the Caesar who’s given us men 
Our rightful heritage back again. 


Amen ?! 


WHO SUMMONS: 

These women who write of loves that are 
loose, 

(Those little perversionist /scribes of the 
Deuce !) 

Laughter of lies lilting lewd at their lips, 

Their souls and brains both in a maudlin 
eclipse; 


Their bosoms as bare as their stories and 
songs; 

These coaxers of dogs with their ‘‘ rights ”’ 
and their wrongs. 


WHO COMMANDS: 


Strike from their shoulders the transparent 
mesh ; 

Mark the Red Cross on the cloth for 
flesh. 


their 


WHO ORDAINS: 


Ye, men who seem 
play ; 

Ye, who do blindly as women may say; 

Ye, who kill life in the smug cabarets; 

Ye, all, at the beck of the little tea-tray; 

Ye, all, of the measure of daughters of clay. 


women in work and at 


Waken to face me: be women no more; 

But fellow-men-born, from top branch to 
the core; 

Men who must fight—who can kill, who can 
die, 

While women once more shall be covered 
and shy. 


Hoch der Kaiser! Amen! Amen ! 
We of the hills and the homes; 

We of the plows and the tomes; 

Hail to the Caesar who’s given us men 
Our rightful heritage back again. 


The Submarine of 1578 


[From The London Times, Jan. 16, 1915.] 


r | ve earliest description of a prac- 
tical under-water boat is given 
by William Bourne in his book 
entitled “ Inventions or Devices,” 

published in 1578. Instructions for 

building such a boat are given in 
detail, and it has been conjectured 
that Cornelius van Drebbel, a Dutch 
physician, used this information for the 
construction of the vessel with which in 
the early part of the seventeenth century 
he carried out some experiments on the 
Thames. Tt is doubtful, however, 
whether van Drebbel’s boat was ever en- 
tirely submerged, and the voyage with 
which he was credited, from Westmin- 
ster to Greenwich, is supposed to have 
been made in an awash condition, with 
the head of the inventor above the sur- 
face. More than one writer at the time 
referred to van Drebbel’s boat and en- 


| 


way 


deavored to explain the apparatus by 
which his rowers were enabled to breathe 
under water. 


Van Drebbel died in 1634, and no illus- 
tration of his boat has been discovered. 
Nineteen years later the vessel illustrated 
here was constructed at Rotterdam from 
the designs of a Frenchman named de 
Son. This is supposed to be the earliest 
illustration of any submarine, and the 
inscription under the drawing, which 
was printed at Amsterdam in the Calver- 
straat, (in the Three Crabs,) is in old 
Dutch, of which the following is a trans- 
lation 

The inventor of this ship will undertake 

to destroy in a single day a hundred ves- 

sels, and such destruction could not be 
prevented by fire, storm, bad weather, or 


the force of the waves, saving only that 
the Almighty should otherwise will it. 


Vain would it be for ships lying in 


The figures on the drawing refer to the following explanations: 


. The keel plate. 


Iron bolts and screws. 


. Air holes. 


COWARD om OOD 


. The beam wherewith power shall be given to the ship. 
. The rudder of the ship, somewhat aft. 


The two ends of the ship, iron plated. 


How deep the ship goes into the water when awash. 
. The pivots on which the paddle-wheel turns. 


. Gallery along which men can move. 


The inset is a drawing of the paddle-wheels which fill the centre portion of the 
boat and which work upon the pivot marked 7. 
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harbor to be regarded as safe, for the 
inventor could reach anywhere unless 
prevented by betrayal. None but he could 
control the craft. Therefore it may truly 
be called the lightning of the sea. 

Its power shall be proven by a trip to 
the East Indies in six weeks or to France 
and back in a day, for as fast as a bird 
flieth can one travel in this boat. 


This boat was 72 feet in length, and 
her greatest height was 12 feet, while the 
greatest. breadth was 8 feet, tapering off 
to points at the end. Capt. Murray Sue- 
ter in his book on submarines gives these 
and other particulars of the vessel. At 
either end the boat had a cabin, the air 
in which remained good for about three 
hours, and in the middle of the boat was 
a large paddlewheel rotated by clock- 
work mechanism, which, it was claimed, 


would run for eight hours when once 
wound up. The iron tips at the ends 
of the vessel were intended for ramming, 
and the inventor was confident he could 
sink the biggest English ship afloat by 
crushing in her hull under water. The 
boat was duly launched, but on trial of 
the machinery being made the paddle- 
wheel, though it revolved in air, would 
not move in the water, the machinery 
being not powerful enough. This, says 
Capt. Sueter, was apparently the only 
reason for de Son’s failure, for his prin- 
ciples were distinctly sound, and he was 
certainly the first inventor of the me- 
chanically propelled semi-submarine boat. 
After her failure de Son exhibited her 
for a trifle to any casual passer-by. 


THE TORPEDO. 


By Katherine Drayton Mayrant Simons, Jr. 


iD yauee our mother, gave us her three gray gifts from the sea— 
(Cherish your birthright, Brothers!)—speed, cunning, and certainty. 
And mailéd Mars, he blest us—but his blessing was most to me! 


For the swift gun sometimes falters, sparing the foe afar, 
And the hid mine wastes destruction on the drag’s decoying spar, 
But I am the wrath of the Furies’ path—of the war god’s avatar! 


Mine is the brain of thinking steel man made to match his own, 
To guard and guide the death disks packed in the war head’s hammered cone 
To drive the cask of the thin air flask as the gyroscope has shown. 


My brother, the gun, shrieks o’er the sea his curse from the covered deck, 
My brother, the mine, lies sullen-dumb, agape for the dreadnought’s wreck, 
I glide on the breath of my mother, Death, and my goal is my only check! 


More strong than the strength of armored ships is the firing pin’s frail spark, 
More sure than the helm of the mighty fleet are my rudders to their mark, 
The faint foam fades from the bright screw blades—and I strike from the under dark! 


Death, our mother, gave us her three gray gifts from the sea— 
(Cherish your birthright, Brothers!)—speed, cunning, and certainty. 
And mailéd Mars, he blest us—but his blessing was most to me! 


“God Punish England, Brother” 


A New Hymn of Germany’s Gospel of Hatred 


[From Public Opinion, 


HE amazing outburst of hatred 
against England in Germany 
is responsible for a new form 
of greeting which has displaced 

the conventional formulas of _ salu- 
tation and farewell: “God punish Eng- 
land!” (“ Gott strafe England!”’) is the 
form of address, to which the reply is: 
“May God punish her!” (“ Gott még’es 
strafen!’’) 

“This extraordinary formula,’ says 
The Mail, “ which is now being used all 
over Germany, is celebrated in a set of 
verses by Herr Hochstetter in a recent 
number of the well-known German weekly, 
Lustige Blatter. In its way this poem is 
as remarkable as Herr Ernst Lissauer’s 
famous ‘ Hymn of Hate.’ ” 

Among the prayers at Bruges Ca- 
thedral on the Kaiser’s birthday was this 
German chant of hate, “God Punish 
England!” 


A HYMN OF HATE. 
Translated by 
G. VALENTINE WILLIAMS. 


This is the German greeting 

When men their fellows meet, 

The merchants in the market-place, 
The beggars in the street. 

A pledge of bitter enmity, 

Thus runs the wingéd word: 
“God punish England, brother !— 
Yea! Punish her, O Lord!’’ 


With raucous voice, brass-throated, 
Our German shells shall bear 

This curse that is our greeting 

To the “‘ cousin ’’ in his lair. 

This be our German battle cry, 
The motto on our sword: 

“God punish England, brother !— 
Yea! Punish her, O Lord!’’ 


By shell from sea, by bomb from air, 
Our greeting shall be sped, 

Making each English homestead 

A mansion of the dead. 

And even Grey will tremble 

As falls each iron word: 

“God punish England, brother !— 
Yea! Punish her, O Lord!’’ 


London, Feb. 5, 


This is the German greeting 
When men their fellows meet, 

The merchants in the market-place, 
The beggars in the street. 

A pledge of bitter enmity, 

Thus runs the wingéd word: 
*““God punish England, brother !— 
Yea! Punish her, O Lord!’ 


“What German Lutheran pastors think 
of the gospel of hate that is at present 
being preached throughout the Father- 
land may be judged from an article on 
the subject written for the Vossische 
Zeitung of Berlin, by Dr. Julius Schiller 
of Niirnberg, who describes himself as a 
royal Protestant pastor,” says The Morn- 
ing Post. 


“ Before the war, the pastor writes, it 
was considered immoral to hate; now, 
however, Germans know that they not 
only may, but they must hate. Herr 
Lissauer’s ‘Hymn of Hate’ against 
England is, he declares, a faithful ex- 
pression of the feelings cherished in the 
depths of the German soul. 


“<All protests against this hate,’ the 
pastor writes, ‘fall on deaf ears; we 
strike down all hands that would avert 
it. We cannot do otherwise; we must 
hate the brood of liars. Our hate was 
provoked, and the German can hate more 
thoroughly than any one else. A feeling 
that this is the case is penetrating into 
England, but the fear of the German 
hate is as yet hidden. There is a grain 
of truth in Lord Curzon’s statement that 
the phlegmatic temperament of his 
countrymen is ‘incapable of hating as the 
Germans hate. 


“¢We Germans do, as a matter of fact, 
hate differently than the sons of Albion. 
We Germans hate honorably, for our 
hatred is based on right and justice. 
England, on the other hand, hates men- 
daciously, being impelled by envy, ill- 
will, and jealousy. It was high time that 
we tore the mask from England’s face, 


O9 


that we finally saw England as she 
really is. 

“¢We hate with a clean conscience, 
although religion seems to condemn as 
unesthetic everything that is included 
in the word hate.’ The Pastor concludes 
by asserting that ‘we, who are fighting 
for truth and right with clean hands and 
a clean conscience, must have Him on 
our side Who is stronger than the strong- 
est battalions. Hence our courage and 
our confidence in a fortunate outcome of 
the world conflagration. The dawn will 
soon appear that announces that the 
“Day of Harvest” for Germany has 
broken.’ ” 

“The avowal that the love of good 
Germans for Germany is inseparable 
from hatred of other countries shows 
how deeply the aggressiveness of German 
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policy has sunk into the nation’s mood,” 
says The Times. “Only by constantly 
viewing their own country as in a-natural 
state of challenge to all others can Ger- 
mans have come to absorb the view that 
hatred is the normal manifestation of 
patriotism. It is a purely militarist con- 
ception. 
“Hate is at bottom a slavish pas- 
sion, and remote from that heroic spirit 
of the warrior with which the Germans 
represent themselves as facing a world 
in arms. The hater subjects his mind 
to the domination of what he hates; he 
loses his independence and volition and 
becomes the prey of the hated idea. At 
last he cannot free his mind from the 
obsession; and the deliberate cultivation 
of hate in the conscientious German 
manner is a kind of mental suicide,’ 


THE GREAT HOUR. 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN, 


HETHER, O Father in Heaven, we 
W still put our trust in You, 
Whether You are but a dream of a 
sacred past, 


we swear to You, Witness of 


See now, 
Truth, 

Not we have wanted it— 

This murder, this world-ending murder— 

Which now, with blood-hot sighs, 

Stamps o’er the shuddering earth. 

True to the earth, the bread-giving earth, 

Happy and cheery in business and trade, 

Peaceful we sat in the oak tree’s shade, 

Peaceful, 

Though we were born to the sword. 


Circled around us, for ever and ever, 
Greed, sick with envy, and nets lifted high, 
Full of inherited hatred. 

Every one saw it, and every one felt 

The secret venon, gushing forth, 

Year after year, 

Heavy and breath-bated years. 

But hearts did not quiver 

Nor hands draw the sword. 


And then it came, the hour 

Of sacred need, of pregnant Fate, 

And what it brings forth, we will shape, 
_The brown gun in our mastering hand, 


Ye mothers, what ye once have borne, 
In honor or in vice, 

Bring forth to every sacred shrine— 
Your country’s sacrifice. 


Ye brides, whom future happiness, 
Once kissed—it but seemed true, 

Bring back to fair Germania 
What she has given you. 


Ye women, in silks or in linen, 
Offer your husbands now. 

Bid them goodbye, with your children, 
With smiles and a blessing vow. 


Ye all are doomed to lie sleepless, 
Many a desolate night, 

And dream of approaching conquests 
And of your hero’s might. 


And dream of laurel and myrtle, 
Until he shall return, 

Till he, your master and shepherd, 
Shall make the old joys burn. 


And if he fell on the Autumn heath 
And fell deep into death, 

He died for Germania’s greatness, 
He died for Germania’s breath. 


The Fatherland they shall let stand, 
Upon his blood-soaked loam, 

And ne’er again shall they approach 
Our sacred, peaceful home. 

—Translated by Herman J. Mankiewicz. 


H. M. GUSTAF V 
King of Sweden 


(Photo from Underwood ¢ Underwood) 


H. M. HAAKON VII 
King of Norway 
(Photo from Underwood ¢ Underwood) 


The Peace of the World 


A Famous Englishman’s Diagnosis of the War Disease and His 


Prescription for a Permanent Cure 


By H. G. Wells 


(CoprricH®, 1915, sy THE New Yorke Times Company.) 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and Ireland.) 


before in the whole past of 

mankind’ so many people con- 

vinced of the dreadfulness of 
war, nor so large a proportion anxious 
to end war, to rearrange the world’s 
affairs so that this huge hideousness 
of hardship, suffering, destruction, and 
killing that still continues in Europe may 
never again be repeated. 

The present writer is one of this 
great majority. He wants as far as 
possible to end war altogether, and con- 
trive things so that when any unavoid- 
able outbreak does occur it may be as 
little cruel-and mischievous as it can be. 

But it is one thing to desire a thing 
and another thing to get it. It does not 
follow because this aspiration for world- 
peace is almost universal that it will 
be realized. There may be faults in 
ourselves, unsuspected influences within 
us and without, that may be working to 
defeat our superficial sentiments. There 
must be not only a desire for peace, but 
a will for peace, if peace is to be estab- 
lished forever. If out of a hundred men 
ninety-nine desire peace and trouble no 
further, the one man over will arm 
himself and set up oppression and war 
again. Peace must be organized and 
maintained. This present monstrous 
catastrophe is the outcome of forty- 
three years of skillful, industrious, sys- 
tematic world armament. Only by a 
disarmament as systematic, as skillful, 
and as devoted may we hope to achieve 
centuries of peace. 

No apology is needed, therefore, for a 
discussion of the way in which peace 


P weve: there have never been 


may be organized and established out of 
the settlement of this war. I am going 
to set out and estimate as carefully as 
I can the forces that make for a peace 
organization and the forces that make 
for war. I am going to do my best to 
diagnose the war disorder. I want to 
find out first for my own guidance, and 
then with a view to my co-operation 
with other pecple, what has to be done 
to prevent the continuation and recrudes- 
cence of warfare. 

Such an inquiry is manifestly the 
necessary first stage in any world paci- 
fication. So manifestly that, of course, 
countless others are also setting to 
work upon it. It is a research. It is a 
research exactly like a scientific explo- 
ration. Each of us will probably get 
out a lot of truth and a considerable 
amount of error; the truth will be the 
same and the errors will confute and 
disperse each other. But it is clear that 
there is no simple panacea in this mat- 
ter, and that only by intentness and 
persistence shall -we disentangle a gen- 
eral conception of the road the peace- 
desiring multitude must follow. 


Now, first be it noted that there is in 
every one a certain discord with regard 
to war. Every man is divided against 
himself. On the whole, most of us want 
peace. But hardly any one is without a 
lurking belligerence, a lurking admira- 
tion for the vivid impacts, the imagina- 
tive appeals of war. I am sitting down 
to write for the peace of the world, but 
immediately before I sat down to write 
I was reading the morning’s paper, and 
particularly of the fight between the 
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Sydney and the Emden at Cocos Island. 

I confess to the utmost satisfaction 
in the account of the smashing blows 
delivered by the guns of the Australian. 
There is a sensation of greatness, a 
beautiful tremendousness, in many of 
the crude facts of war; they excite in 
one a kind of vigorous exaltation; we 
have that destructive streak in us, and 
it is no good pretending that we have 
not; the first thing we must do for the 
peace of the world is to control that. 
And to control it one can do nothing 
more effective than to keep in mind the 
other side of the realities of war. 

As my own corrective I have at hand 
certain letters from a very able woman 
doctor who returned last week from Ca- 
lais. Lockjaw, gangrene, men tied with 
filthy rags and lying bitterly cold in 
coaly sheds; men unwounded, but so 
broken by the chill horrors of the Yser 
trenches as to be near demented—such 
things make the substance of her picture. 
One young officer talked to her rather 
dryly of the operations, of the ruined 
towns and villages, of the stench of dead 
men and horses, of the losses and wounds 
and mutilations among his men, of the 
list of pals he had lost. “ Suddenly he 
began to cry. He broke down just like 
an overtaxed child. And he could not 
stop crying. He cried and cried, and I 
could do nothing to help him.” He was 
a strong man and a brave man, and to 
that three months of war had brought 
him. 

And then this again: 


There were a fair number of Belgian 
doctors, but no nurses except the usual un- 
trained French girls, almost no equipment, 
and no place for clean surgery. We heard 
of a house containing sixty-one men with 
no doctor or nurses—several died without 
having received any medical aid at all. 
Mrs. ————— and I even on the following 
Wednesday found four men lying on straw 
in a shop with leg and foot wounds who 
had not been dressed since Friday and 
had never been seen by a doctor. In addi- 
tion there were hundreds and hundreds of 
wounded who could walk trying to find 
shelter in some corner, besides the many 
unwounded French and Belgian soldiers 
quartered in the town. 


As if this inferno of misery were not 
enough, there were added the refugees! 
These were not Belgians, as I had im- 
agined, but French. It appears that both 


English and French armies have to clear 
the civil population out of the whole fight- 
ing area—partly to prevent spying and 
treachery, (which has been a curse to 
both armies,) and partly because they 
would starve. They are sent to Calais, and 
then by boat to Havre. 

That first Sunday evening an endless 
procession flowed from the station to the 
quays in the drenching rain. Each family 
had a perambulator, (a surprisingly hand- 
some one, too,) piled with sticks of bread, 
a few bundles of goods, and, when we 
peered inside, a couple of crying babies. 
There were few young people; mostly it 
was. whimpering, frightened-looking chil- 
dren and wretched, bent old men and wo- 
men. It seemed too bad to be true; even 
when they brushed past us in the rain we 
could not believe that their sodden figures 
were real. They were dematerialized by. 
misery in some odd way. 

Some of them slept iff skating rinks, 
trucks, some in the Amiral Ganteaume. 
(One’s senses could not realize that to the 
horrors uf exile these people had added 
those of shipwreck next day.) Some cer- 
tainly stood in the Booking Hall outside 
our hotel all night through. This sort of 
thing went on all the week, and was going 
on when we left. 


Nevertheless, I was stirred agreeably 
by the imagination of the shells smash- 
ing the Emden and the men inside the 
Emden, and when I read the other day 
that the naval guns had destroyed over 
4,000 men in the German trenches about 
Middlekirche I remarked that we were 
“doing well.” It is only on the whole 
that we who want to end war hate and 
condemn war; we are constantly lapsing 
into fierceness, and if we forget this 
lurking bellicosity and admiration for 
hard blows in our own nature then we 
shall set about the task of making an 
end to it under hopelessly disabling mis- 
conceptions. We shall underrate and 
misunderstand altogether the very pow- 
erful forces that are against pacifist 
effort. 


Let us consider first, then, the forces 
that are directly opposed to the pacifi- 
cation of the world, the forces that will 
work openly and definitely for the pres- 
ervation of war as a human condition. 
And it has to be remembered that the 
forces that are for a thing are almost 
always more unified, more concentrated 
and effective than the forces that are 
against it. We who are against war 
and want to stop it are against it for a 
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great multitude of reasons. There are 
other things in life that we prefer, and 
war stops these other things. Some of 
us want to pursue art, some want to 
live industrious lives in town or country, 
some would pursue scientific develop- 
ments, some want pleasures of this sort 
or that, some would live lives of religion 
and kindliness, or religion and austerity. 


But we all agree in fixing our minds 
upon something else than war. And 
since we fix our minds on other things, 
war becomes possible and _ probable 
through our general inattention. We do 
not observe it, and meanwhile the people 
who really care for war and soldiering 
fix their minds upon it. They scheme 
how it shall be done, they scheme to 
bring it about. Then we discover sud- 
denly—as the art and social develop- 
ment, the industry and pleasant living, 
the cultivation of the civil enterprise of 
England, France, Germany, and Russia 
have discovered—that everything must 
be pushed aside when the war thinkers 
have decided upon their game. And 
until we of the pacific majority contrive 
some satisfactory organization to watch 
the war-makers we shall never end war, 
any more than a country can end crime 
and robbery without a police. Specialist 
must watch specialist in either case. 
Mere expressions of a virtuous abhor- 
rence of war will never end war until 
the crack of doom. 

The people who actually want war are 
perhaps never at any time very numer- 
ous. Most people sometimes want war, 
and a few people always want war. It 
is these last who are, so to speak, the 
living nucleus of the war creature that 
we want to destroy. That liking for an 
effective smash which gleamed out in 
me for a moment when I heard of the 
naval guns is with them a dominating 
motive. It is not outweighed and over- 

- come in them as it is in me by the sense 
of waste, and by pity and horror and by 
love for men who can do brave deeds 
and yet weep bitterly for misery and 
the deaths of good friends. These war- 
lovers are creatures of a simpler consti- 
tution. And they seem capable of an 
ampler hate. 

You will discover, if you talk to them 


skillfully, that they hold that war “ en- 
nobles,” and that when they say en- 
nobles they mean that it is destructive 
to the ten thousand things in life that 
they do not enjoy or understand or tol- 
erate, things that fill them, therefore, 
with envy and perplexity—such things 
as pleasure, beauty, delicacy, leisure. In 
the cant of modern talk you will find 
them call everything that is not crude 
and forcible in life “degenerate.” But 
back to the very earliest writings, in the 
most bloodthirsty outpourings of the 
Hebrew prophets, for example, you will 
find that at the base of the warrior 
spirit is hate for more complicated, for 
more refined, for more beautiful and 
happier living. 

The military peoples of the world have 
almost always been harsh and rather 
stupid peoples, full of a virtuous indig- 
nation of all they did not understand. 
The modern Prussian goes to war today 
with as supreme a sense of moral supe- 
riority as the Arabs when they swept 
down upon Egypt and North Africa. 
The burning of the library of Alexandria 
remains forever the symbol of the tri- 
umph of a militarist “culture” over 
civilization. This easy belief of the dull 
and violent that war “braces” comes 
out of a real instinct of self-preservation 
against the subtler tests of peace. This 
type of person will keep on with war 
if it can. It is to politics what the 
criminal type is to social order; it will 
be resentful and hostile to every attempt 
to fix up a pacific order in the world. 


This heavy envy which is the domi- 
nant characteristic of the pro-military 
type is by no means confined to it. More 
or less it is in all of us. In England 
one finds it far less frequently in pro- 
fessional soldiers than among sedentary 
learned men. In Germany, too, the more 
uncompromising and ferocious pro-mili- 
tarism is to be found in the frock coats 
of the professors. Just at present Eng- 
land is full of virtuous reprehension of 
German military professors, but there 
is really no monopoly of such in Ger- 
many, and before Germany England pro- 
duced some of the most perfect speci- 
mens of aggressive militarist conceiv- 
able. To read Froude upon Ireland or 
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Carlyle upon the Franco-German War is 
to savor this hate-dripping temperament 
in its perfection. 

Much of this literary bellicosity is 
pathological. Men overmuch in studies 
and universities get ill in their livers and 
sluggish in their circulations; they suf- 
fer from shyness, from a persuasion of 
excessive and neglected merit, old maid’s 
melancholy, and a detestation of all the 
levities of life. And their suffering 


finds its vent in ferocious thoughts. 
A vigorous daily bath, a complete 
stoppage of wine, beer, spirits, and 


tobacco, and two hours of hockey in 
the afternoon would probably make de- 
cently tolerant men of all these ferment- 
ing professional militarists. Such a regi- 
men would certainly have been the sal- 
vation of both Froude and Carlyle. It 
would probably have saved the world 
from the vituperation of the Hebrew 
prophets—those models for infinite mis- 
chief. 

The extremist cases pass to the aver- 
age case through insensible degrees. We 
are all probably, as a species, a little 
too prone to intolerance, and if we do in 
all sincerity mean to end war in the 
world we must prepare ourselves for 
considerable exercises in restraint when 
strange people look, behave, believe, and 
live in a manner different from our own. 
The minority of permanently bitter souls 
who want to see objectionable cities 
burning and men fleeing and dying form 
the real strength in our occasional com- 
plicities. 

The world has had its latest object 
lesson in the German abuse of English 
and French as “degenerates,” of the 
Russians as “ Mongol hordes,” of the 
Japanese as “yellow savages,” but it 
is not only Germans who let themselves 
slip into national vanity and these ugly 
hostilities to unfamiliar life. The first 
line of attack against war must be an 
attack upon self-righteousness and in- 
tolerance. These things are the germ of 
uncompromising and incurable militar- 
ism everywhere. 

Now, the attack upon self-righteous- 
ness and intolerance and the stern, self- 
satisfied militarism that arises naturally 
out of these things is to be made in a 


number of ways. The first is a sedulous 
propaganda of the truth about war, a 
steadfast resolve to keep the pain of 
warfare alive in the nerves of the care- 
less, to keep the stench of war under the 
else indifferent nose. It is only in the 
study of the gloomily megalomaniac his- 
torian that aggressive war becomes a 
large and glorious thing. In reality it 
is a filthy outrage upon life, an idiot’s 
smashing of the furniture of homes, a 
mangling, a malignant mischief, a seald- 
ing of stokers, a disemboweling of gun- 
ners, a raping of caught women by 
drunken soldiers. By book and pam- | 
phlet, by picture and cinematograph 
film, the pacifist must organize wisdom 
in these matters. 

And not only indignation and distress 
must come to this task. The stern, un- 
compromising militarist will not be 
moved from his determinations by our 
horror and hostility. These things will 
but “brace” him. He has a more vul- 
nerable side. The ultimate lethal wea- 
pon for every form of stupidity is ridi- 
cule, and against the high silliness of 
the militarist it is particularly effective. 
It is the laughter of wholesome men that 
will finally end war. The stern, strong, 
silent man will cease to trouble us only 
when we have stripped him of his last 
rag of pretension and touched through to 
the quick of his vanity with the realiza- 
tion of his apprehended foolishness. 
Literature will have failed humanity if 
it is so blinded by the monstrous agony 
in Flanders as to miss the essential 
triviality at the head of the present war. 
Not the slaughter of ten million men 
can make the quality of the German 
Kaiser other than theatrical and silly. 


The greater part of the world is in an 
agony, a fever, but that does not make 
the cause of that fever noble or great. 
A man may die of yellow fever through 
the bite of a mosquito; that does not 
make a mosquito anything more than a 
dirty little insect or an aggressive im- 
perialist better than a pothouse fool. 

Henceforth we must recognize no 
heroic war but defensive war, and as 
the only honorable warriors such men 
as those peasants of Visé who went out 
with shotguns against the multitudinous 
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overwhelming nuisance of invasion that 
trampled down their fields. 
Or war to aid such defensive war. 
II. 
But the people who positively admire 


and advocate and want war for 
its own sake are only a_ small, 
feverish minority. of mankind. The 


greater obstacle to the pacification of 
the world is not the war-seeker, but the 
vast masses of people who for the most 
various motives support and maintain 
all kinds of institutions and separations 
that make for war. They do not want 
war, they do not like war, but they will 
not make sacrifices, they will not exert 
themselves in any way to make war 
difficult or impossible. 


It is they who give the war maniac 
his opportunity. They will not lock the 
gun away from him, they will not put a 
reasonable limit to the disputes into 
which he can ultimately thrust his vio- 
lent substitute for a solution. They are 
like the people who dread and detest 
yellow fever, but oppose that putting of 
petrol on the ponds which is necessary 
to prevent it because of the injury to the 
water flowers. 

Now, it is necessary, if we are to have 
an intelligently directed anti-war cam- 
paign, that we should make a clear, 
sound classification of these half-hearted 
people, these people who do not want 
war, but who permit it. Their inde- 
cisions, their vagueness, these are the 
really effective barriers to our desire 
to end war forever. 

And first, there is one thing very ob- 
vious, and that is the necessity for some 
controlling world authority if treaties 
are to be respected and war abolished. 
While there are numerous sovereign 
States in the world each absolutely free 
to do what it chooses, to arm its people 
or repudiate engagements, there can be 
no sure peace. But great multitudes of 
those who sincerely desire peace forever 
cannot realize this. There are, for ex- 
ample, many old-fashioned English lib- 
erals who denounce militarism and 
“treaty entanglements” with equal 
ardor; they want Britain to stand alone, 
unaggressive, but free; not realizing 


that such an isolation is the surest en- . 
couragement to any war-enamored 
power. Exactly the same type is to be 
found in the United States, and is prob- 
ably even more influential there. But 
only by so spinning a web of treaties 
that all countries are linked by general 
obligations to mutual protection can a 
real world-pacification. be achieved. 

The present alliance against the in- 
sufferable militarism of Germany may 
very probably be the precursor of a 
much wider alliance against any aggres- 
sion whatever in the future. Only 
through some such arrangement is there 
any reasonable hope of a control and 
cessation of that constant international 
bickering and pressure, that rivalry in 
finance, that competition for influence 
in weak neutral countries, which has 
initiated all the struggles of the last 
century, and which is bound to accumu- 
late tensions for fresh wars so long as 
it goes on. 

Already several States, and particu- 
larly the Government of the United 
States of America, have signed treaties 
of arbitration, and The Hague Tribunal 
spins a first web of obligations, exem- 
plary if gossamer, between the countries 
of the world. But these are but the faint 
initial suggestions of much greater pos- 
sibilities, and it is these greater possi- 
bilities that have now to be realized if 
all the talk we have had about a war 
to end war is to bear any fruit. What 
is now with each week of the present 
struggle becoming more practicable is 
the setting up of a new assembly that 
will take the place of the various em- 
bassies and diplomatic organizations, of 
a mediaeval pattern and tradition, which 
have hitherto conducted international 
affairs. 

This war must end in a public settle- 
ment, to which all of the belligerents 
will set their hands; it will not be a 
bundle of treaties, but one treaty bind- 
ing eight or nine or more powers. This 
settlement will almost certainly be at- 
tained at a conference of representatives 
of the various Foreign Offices involved. 
Quite possibly interested neutral powers 
will also send representatives. There is 
no reason whatever why this conference 
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should dissolve, why it should not be- 
come a permanent conference upon the 
inter-relations of the participating 
powers and the maintenance of the 
peace of the world. It could have a seat 
and officials, a staff, and a revenue of 
its own; it could sit and debate openly, 
publish the generally binding treaties 
between its constituent powers, and 
claim for the support of its decisions 
their military and naval resources. 


The predominance of the greater 
powers could be secured either by the 
representatives having multiple votes, 
according to the population represented, 
or by some sort of proportional repre- 
sentation. Each power could appoint its 
representatives through its Foreign 
Office or by whatever other means it 
thought fit. They could as conveniently 
be elected by a legislature or a nation. 
And such a body would not only be of 
enormous authority in the statement, in- 
terpretation, and enforcement of treaties, 
but it could also discharge a hundred 
useful functions in relation to world 
hygiene, international trade and travel, 
the control of the ocean, the exploration 
and conservation of the world’s supplies 
of raw material and food supply. It 
would be, in fact, a World Council. 


Today this is an entirely practicable 
and hopeful proposal if only we can 
overcome the opposition of those who 
cling to the belief that it is possible for 
a country to be at the same time en- 
tirely pacific and entirely unresponsibie 
to and detached from the rest of man- 
kind. 

Given such a body, such a great alli- 
ance of world powers, much else in the 
direction of world pacification becomes 
possible. Without it we may perhaps 
expect a certain benefit from the im- 
proved good feeling of mankind and the 
salutary overthrow of the German mili- 
tary culture, but we cannot hope for any 
real organized establishment of peace. 


I believe that a powerful support for 
the assembly and continuance of such a 
world congress as this could be easily 
and rapidly developed in North and 
South America, in Britain and the Brit- 
ish Empire generally, in France and 


Italy, in all the smaller States of north- 
ern, central, and western Europe. It 
would probably have the personal sup- 
port of the Czar, unless he has pro- 
foundly changed the opinions with which 
he opened his reign, the warm accord- 
ance of educated China and Japan, and 
the good will of a renascent Germany. 
It would open a new era for mankind. 


Til. 
Now, this idea of a congress of 
the belligerents to arrange the 


peace settlements after this war, ex- 
panding by the accession of neutral 
powers into a permanent world con- 
gress for the enforcement of interna- 
tional law and the maintenance of the 
peace of mankind, is so reasonable and 
attractive and desirable that if it were 
properly explained it would probably re- 
ceive the support of nineteen out of 
every twenty intelligent persons. 

Nevertheless, its realization is, on the 
whole, improbable. A mere universal 
disgust with war is no more likely to 
end war than the universal dislike for 
dying has ended death. And though 
war, unlike dying, seems to be an avoid- 
able fate, it does not follow that its 
present extreme unpopularity will end it 
unless people not only desire but see to 
the accomplishment of their desire. 


And here again one is likely to meet 
an active and influential opposition. 
Though the general will and welfare 
may point to the future management of 
international relations through a world 
congress, the whole mass of those whose 
business has been the direction of inter- 
national relations is likely to be either 
skeptical or actively hostile to such an 
experiment. All the foreign offices and 
foreign ministers, the diplomatists uni- 
versally, the politicians who have spe- 
cialized in national assertion, and the 
courts that have symbolized and em- 
bodied it, all the people, in fact, who will 
be in control of the settlement, are 
likely to be against so revolutionary 
a change. 

For it would be an entirely revolu- 
tionary change. It would put an end to 
secrecy. It would end all that is usually 
understood by diplomacy. It would clear 
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the world altogether of those private 
understandings and provisional. secret 
agreements, those intrigues, wire-pull- 
ings, and quasi-financial operations that 
have been the very substance of inter- 
national relations hitherto. To these 
able and interested people, for the most 
part highly seasoned by the present con- 
ditions, finished and elaborated players 
at the old game, this is to propose a 
new, crude, difficult, and unsympathetic 
game. They may all of them, or most 
of them, hate war, but they will cling to 
the belief that their method of operating 
may now, after a new settlement, be 
able to prevent or palliate war. 


All men get set in a way of living, 
and it is as little in human nature to 
‘give up cheerfully in the middle of life 
a familiar method of dealing with things 
in favor of a new and untried one as it is 
to change one’s language or emigrate to 
an ‘entirely different land. I realize 
what this proposal means to diplomatists 
when I try to suppose myself united to 
assist in the abolition of written books 
and journalism in favor of the gramo- 
phone and the cinematograph. Or united 
to adopt German as my means of ex- 
pression. It is only by an enormous 
pressure of opinion in the world behind 
these monarchs, ministers, and repre- 
sentatives that they will be induced even 
to consider the possibility of adapting 
themselves to this novel style of inter- 
national dealing through a permanent 
congress. It is only the consideration 
of its enormous hopefulness-for the rest 
of the world that gives one the courage 
to advocate it. 

In the question of the possible aboli- 
tion of the present diplomatic system, 
just as in the case of the possible aboli- 
tion of war, while on the side for aboli- 
tion there must be a hugely preponder- 
ating interest and a hugely preponder- 
ating majority, it is, nevertheless, a dis- 
persed interest and an unorganized, mis- 
cellaneous majority. The minority is, 
on the other hand, compact, more inten- 
sively and more immediately interested 
and able to resist such great changes 
with a maximum of efficiency. There 
is a tremendous need, therefore, for a 
world congress organization propaganda 


if this advantageously posted minority 
is to be overcome. 

And from such countries as the 
American States in particular, and from 
the small diberal neutrals in Europe, 
whose diplomacy is least developed and 
least influential, liberal-minded people 
through the world are most disposed to 
expect, and deo expect, a lead in this 
particular matter. The liberal forces in 
Britain, France, and Russia are extraor- 
dinarily embarrassed and enslaved by 
the vast belligerent necessities into 
which their lives have been caught. But 
they would take up such a lead with the 
utmost vigor and enthusiasm. 

No one who has followed the diplo- 
matic history of the negotiations that 
led to this war can doubt that if there 
had been no secret treaties, but instead 
open proclamations of intentions and an 
open discussion of international ambi- 
tions, the world might have been saved 
this catastrophe. It is no condemnation 
of any person or country to say this. 
The reserves and hesitations and mis- 
conceptions that led Germany to suppose 
that England would wait patiently while 
France and Belgium were destroyed be- 
fore she herself received attention were 
unavoidable under the existing diplo- 
matic conditions. What reasonable 
people have to do now is not to recrimi- 
nate over the details in the working of 
a system that we can now all of us per- 
ceive to be hopelessly bad, but to do our 
utmost in this season of opportunity to 
destroy the obscurities in which fresh 
mischief may fester for our children. 

Let me restate this section in slightly 
different words. At the end of this 
war there must be a congress of adjust- 
ment. The suggestion in this section is 
to make this congress permanent, to use 
it as a clearing house of international 
relationships and to abolish embassies. 

Instead of there being a British Am- 
bassador, for example, at every suffi- 
ciently important capital, and an am- 
bassador from every important State in 
London, and a complex tangle of rela- 
tionships, misstatements, and miscon- 
ceptions arising from the ill-co-ordinated 
activities of this double system of agents, 
it is proposed to send one or several 
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ambassadors to some centrai point, such 
as The Hague, to meet there all the am- 
bassadors of all the significant States 
in the world and to deal with interna- 
tional questions with a novel frankness 
in a collective meeting. 

This has now become a possible way 
of doing the world’s business because 
of the development of the means of 
communication and information. The 
embassy in a foreign country, as a 
watching, remonstrating, proposing ex- 
tension of its country of origin, a sort 
of eye and finger at the heart of the 
host country, is now clumsy, unneces- 
sary, inefficient, and dangerous. For 
most routine work, for reports of all 
sorts, for legal action, and so forth, on 
behalf of traveling nationals, the con- 
sular service is adequate, or can easily 
be made adequate. What remains of the 
ambassadorial apparatus might very 
‘well merge with the consular system 
and the embassy become an international 
court civility, a ceremonial vestige with- 
out any diplomatic value at all. 


IV. 


Given a permanent world congress 
developed out of the congress of settle- 
ment between the belligerents, a world 
alliance, with as a last resort a call 
upon the forces of the associated powers, 
for dealing with recalcitrants, then a 
great number of possibilities open out 
to humanity that must otherwise remain 
inaccessible. But before we go on to 
consider these it may be wise to point 
out how much more likely a world con- 
gress is to effect a satisfactory settle- 
ment at the end of this war than a 
congress confined to the belligerents. 

The war has progressed sufficiently 
to convince every one that there is now 
no possibility of an overwhelming vic- 
tory for Germany. It must end in a 
more or less complete defeat of the Ger- 
man and Turkish alliance, and in a con- 
siderable readjustment of Austrian and 
Turkish boundaries. Assisted by the 
generosity of the doomed Austrians and 
Turks, the Germans are fighting now to 
secure a voice as large as possible in 
the final settlement, and it is conceiv- 
able that in the end that settlement may 


be made quite an attractive one for 
Germany proper by the crowning sacri- 
fice of suicide on the part of her two 
subordinated allies. 

There can be little doubt that Russia 
will gain the enormous advantage of a 
free opening into the Mediterranean and 
that the battle of the Marne turned the 
fortunes of France from disaster to ex- 
pansion. But the rest of the settlement 
is still vague and uncertain, and German 
imperialism, at least, is already work- 
ing hard and intelligently for a favorable 
situation at the climax, a situation that 
will enable this militarist empire to 
emerge still strong, still capable of re- 
cuperation and of a renewal at no very 
remote date of the struggle for Euro- 
pean predominance. This is a thing as 
little for the good of the saner German 
people as it is for the rest of the world, 
but it is the only way in which militant 
imperialism can survive at all. e 


The alternative of an imperialism 
shorn of the glamour of aggression, be- 
coming constitutional and democratic— 
the alternative, that is to say, of a great 
liberal Germany—is one that will be as 
distasteful almost to the people who con- 
trol the destinies of Germany today, and 
who will speak and act for Germany in 
the final settlement, as a complete sub- 
mission to a Serbian conqueror would be. 


At the final conference of settlement 
Germany will not be really represented 
at all. The Prussian militarist: empire 
will still be in existence, and it will sit 
at the council, working primarily for its 
own survival. Unless the Allies insist 
upon the presence of representatives of 
Saxony, Bavaria, and so forth, and de- 
mand the evidence of popular sanctions 
—a thing they are very unlikely to de- 
mand—that is what “Germany” will 
signify at the conference. And what is 
true of Germany will be true, more or 
less, of several other of the allied 
powers. 

A conference confined purely to the 
belligerents will be, in fact, a conference 
not even representative of the belliger- 
ents. ,And it will be tainted with all the 
traditional policies, aggressions, sus- 
picions, and subterfuges that led up to 
the war. It will not be the end of the 
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old game, but the readjustment of the 
old game, the old game which is such 
an abominable nuisance to the develop- 
ment of modern civilization. The ideal- 
ism of the great alliance will certainly 
be subjected to enormous strains, and 
the whole energy of the Central Euro- 
pean diplomatists will be directed to de- 
veloping and utilizing these stresses. 

This, 1 think, must be manifest even 
to the foreign offices most concerned. 
They must see already ahead of them a 
terrible puzzle of arrangement, a puzzle 
their own bad traditions will certainly 
never permit them to solve. “God save 
us,” they may very well pray, “from 
cur own cleverness and sharp dealing,” 
and they may even welcome the promise 
of an enlarged outlook that the entry 
of the neutral powers would bring 
with it. 

Every foreign office has its ugly, evil 
elements, and probably every foreign 
office dreads those elements. There are 
certainly Russian fools who dream about 
India, German fools who dream about 
Canada and South America, British fools 
who dream about Africa and the East; 
agegressionists in the blood, people who 
can no more let nations live in peace 
than kleptomaniacs can keep their hands 
in their own pockets. But quite con- 
ceivably there are honest monarchs and 
sane foreign ministers very ready to 
snatch at the chance of swamping the 
evil in their own Chancelleries. 

It is just here that the value of neutral 
participation will come in. Whatever 
ambitions the neutral powers may have 
of their own, it may be said generally 
that they are keenly interested in prevent- 
ing the settlement from degénerating into 
a deal in points of vantage for any fur- 
ther aggressions in any direction. Both 
the United States of America and China 
are traditionally and incurably pacific 
powers, professing and practicing an un- 
aggressive policy, and the chief out- 
standing minor States are equally con- 
cerned in securing a settlement that 
shall settle. 

And moreover, so wide reaching now 
are all international agreements that 
they have not only a claim to intervene 
juridically, but they have the much more 


pressing claim to participate on the 
ground that no sort of readjustment of 
Europe, Western Asia, and Africa can 
leave their own futures unaffected. They 
are wanted not only in the interests of 
the belligerent peoples, but for their own 
sakes and the welfare of the world 
all together, 


V. 


Now a world conference, once it is 
assembled, can take up certain ques- 
tions that no partial treatment can 
ever hope to meet. The first of the 
questions is disarmament. No one 
who has watched the politics of the 
last forty years can doubt the very 
great share the business and finance of 
armament manufacture has played in 
bringing about the present horrible kill- 
ing, and no one who has read accounts 
of the fighting can doubt how much this 
industry has enhanced the torment, 
cruelty, and monstrosity of war. 


In the old warfare a man was either 
stabbed, shot, or thrust through after 
an hour or so of excitement, and all the 
wounded on the field were either com- 
fortably murdered or attended to before 
the dawn of the next day. One was 
killed by human hands, with under- 
standable and tolerable injuries. But in 
this war the bulk of the dead—of the 
western Allies, at any rate—have been 
killed by machinery, the wounds have 
been often of an inccnceivable horrible- 
ness, and the fate of the wounded 
has been more frightful than was 
ever the plight of wounded in the 
hands of victorious savages. For days 
multitudes of men have been left 
mangled, half buried in mud and filth, 
or soaked with water, or frozen, crying, 
raving between the contending trenches. 
The number of men that the war, with- 
out actual physical wounds, has shat- 
tered mentally and driven insane be- 
cause of its noise, its stresses, its strange 
unnaturalness, is enormous. Horror in 
this war has overcome more men than 
did all the arrows of Cressy. 

Almost all this enhanced terribleness 
of war is due to the novel machinery of 
destruction that science has rendered 
possible. The wholesale mangling and 
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destroying of men by implements they 
have never seen, without any chance of 
retaliation, has been its most constant 
feature. You cannot open a paper of 
any date since the war began without 
reading of men burned, scalded, and 
drowned by the bursting of torpedoes 
from submarines, of men falling out of 
the sky from shattered aeroplanes, of 
women and children in Antwerp or Paris 
mutilated frightfully or torn to ribbons 
by aerial bombs, of men smashed and 
buried alive by shells. An indiscrimi- 
nate, diabolical violence of explosives re- 
sulting in cruelties for the most part 
ineffective from the military point of 
view is the incessant refrain of this 
history. 

The increased dreadfulness of war due 
to modern weapons is, however, only 
one consequence of their development. 
The practicability of aggressive war in 
settled countries now is entirely de- 
pendent on the use of elaborate artillery 
on land and warships at sea. Were 
there only rifles in the world, were an 
ordinary rifle the largest kind of gun 
permitted, and were ships specifically 
made for war not so made, then it would 
be impossible to invade any country de- 
fended by a patriotic and spirited popu- 
lation with any hopes of success because 
of the enormous defensive capacity of 
entrenched riflemen not subjected to an 
unhampered artillery attack. 


Modern war is entirely dependent upon 
equipment of the most costly and elabo- 
yate sort. A general agreement to re- 
duce that equipment would not only 
greatly minimize the evil of any war 
that did break out, but it would go a 
long way toward the abolition of war. 
A community of men might be unwilling 
to renounce their right of fighting one 
another if occasion arose, but they might 
still be willing to agree not to carry arms 
or to carry arms of a not too lethal sort, 
to carry pistols instead of rifles or sticks 
instead of swords. That, indeed, has 
been the history of social amelioration 
in a number of communities; it has led 
straight to a reduction in the number 
of encounters. So in the same way the 
powers of the world might be willing to 
adopt such a limitation of armaments, 


while still retaining the sovereign right of 
declaring war in certain eventualities. 
Under the assurances of a world council 
threatening a general intervention, such 
a partial disarmament would be greatly 
facilitated. 

And another aspect of disarmament 
which needs to be taken up and which 
only a world congress can take up must 
be the arming of barbaric or industrially 
backward powers by the industrially 
and artillery rorces in such countries as 
efficient powers, the creation of navies 
Turkey, Servia, Peru, and the like. In 
Belgium countless Germans were blown 
to pieces by German-made guns, Europe 
arms Mexico against the United States; 
China, Africa, Arabia are full of Euro- 
pean and American weapons. It is only 
the mutual jealousies of the highly or- 
ganized States that permit this leakage 
of power. The tremendous warnings of 
our war should serve to temper their 
foolish hostilities, and now, if ever, is 
the time to restrain this insane arming 
of the less advanced communities. 


But before that can be done it is neces- 
sary that the manufacture of war ma- 
terial should cease to be a private indus- 
try and a source of profit to private in- 
dividuals, that all the invention and en- 
terprise that blossoms about business 
should be directed no longer to the 
steady improvement of man-killing. It 
is a preposterous and unanticipated 
thing that respectable British gentlemen 
should be directing magnificently organ- 
ized masses of artisans upon the Tyne- 
side in the business of making weapons 
that may ultimately smash some of those 
very artisans to smithereens. 

At the risk of being called “ Utopian ” 
I would submit that the world is not so 
foolish as to allow that sort of thing to 
go on indefinitely. It is, indeed, quite a 
recent human development. All this 
great business of armament upon com- 
mercial lines is the growth of half a 
century. But it has grown with the 
vigor of an evil weed, it has thrown out 
a dark jungle of indirect advertisement, 
and it has compromised and corrupted 
great numbers of investors and financial 
people. It is perhaps the most powerful 
single interest of all those that will fight 
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against the systematic minimization and 
abolition of war, and-rather than lose 
his end it may be necessary for the 
pacifist to buy out all these concerns, to 
insist upon the various States that have 


sheltered them taking them over, lock, . 


stock, and barrel, as going businesses. 


From what we know of officialism 
everywhere, the mere transfer will in- 
volve almost at once a decline in their 
vigor and innovating energy. It is per- 
haps fortunate that the very crown of 
the private armaments business is the 
Krupp organization and that its capture 
and suppression is a matter of supreme 
importance to all the allied powers. 
Russia, with her huge population, has 
not as yet developed armament works 
upon a very large scale and would 
probably welcome proposals that mini- 
mized the value of machinery and so 
enhanced that of men. Beyond this and 
certain American plants for the making 
of rifles and machine guns only British 
and French capital is very deeply in- 
volved in the armaments trade. The 
problem is surely not too difficult for 
human art and honesty. 

It is not being suggested that the 
making of arms should cease in the 
world, but only that in every country it 
should become a State monopoly and so 
completely under Government control. 
If the State can monopolize the manu- 
facture and sale of spirits, as Russia 
has done, if it can, after the manner of 
Great Britain, control the making and 
sale of such a small, elusive substance 
as saccharin, it is ridiculous to suppose 
that it cannot keep itself fully informed 
of the existence of such elaborated ma- 
chinery as is needed to make a modern 
rifle barrel. And it demands a very 
minimum of alertness, good faith, and 
good intentions for the various manu- 
facturing countries to keep each other 
and the world generally informed upon 
the question of the respective military 
equipments. Irom this state of affairs 
to a definition of a permissible maximum 
of strength on land and sea for all the 
high contracting powers is an altogether 
practicable step. Disarmament is not a 
dream; it is a thing more practicable 
than a general hygienic convention and 


more easily enforced than custom and 
excise. 

Now none of this really involves the 
abandonment of armies or uniforms or 
national service. Indeed, to a certain 
extent it restores the importance of the 
soldier at the expense of machinery. A 
world conference for the suppressing of 
the peace and the preservation of arma- 
ments would neither interfere with such 
dear incorrigible squabbles as that of the 
orange and green factions in Ireland, 
(though it might deprive them of their 
more deadly weapons,) nor absolutely 
prohibit war between adjacent States. It 
would, however, be a very powerful de- 
laying force against the outbreak of 
war, and it would be able to insist with 
a quite novel strength upon the obser- 
vation of the rules of war. 


It is no good pretending that mere 
pacifism will end war; what will end 
war, what, indeed, may be ending war 
at the present time, is war—against 
militarism. Force respects itself and 
no other power. The hope for a world 
of peace in the future lies in that, in the 
possibility of a great alliance, so power- 
ful that it will compel. adhesions, an 
alliance prepared to make war upon 
and destroy and replace the Govern- 
ment of any State that became aggres- 
sive in its militarism. This alliance will 
be in effect a world congress perpetually 
restraining aggressive secession, and 
obviously it must regard all the No- 
Man’s Lands—and particularly that wild 
waste, the ocean—as its highway. The 
fleets and marines of the allied world 
powers must become the police of the 
wastes and waters of the earth. 


VI. 


Now, such a collective control of 
belligerence and international relations 
is the obvious common sense _ settle- 
ment of the present world conflict, 
it is so manifest, so straight-forward 
that were it put plainly to them 
it would probably receive the assent of 
nineteen sane men out of twenty in the 
world. This, or some such thing as 
this, they would agree, is far better 
than isolations and the perpetual threat 
of fresh warfare. 
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But against it there work forces, with- 
in these people and without, that render 
the attainment of this generally accep- 
table solution far less probable than a 
kind of no-solution that will only be a 
reopening of all our hostilities and con- 
flicts upon a fresh footing. Some of 
these forces are vague and general, and 
can only be combated by a various and 
abundant liberal literature, in a widely 
dispersed battle in which each right- 
thinking man must do as his conscience 
directs him. There are the vague na- 
tional antagonisms, the reservations in 
favor of one’s own country’s righteous- 
ness, harsh religious and social and 
moral cant of the Carlyle type, greed, 
resentment, and suspicion. The great- 
est of these vague oppositions is that 
want of faith which makes man say war 
has always been and must always be, 
which makes them prophesy that what- 
ever we do will become corrupted and 
evil, even in the face of intolerable 
present evils and corruptions. 

When at the outbreak of the war I 
published an article headed “The War 
That Will End War,” at once 
Mr. W. L. George hastened to reprove 
my dreaming impracticability. “ War 
there has always been.” Great is the 
magic of a word! He was quite ob- 
livious to the fact that war has changed 
completely in its character half a dozen 
times in half a dozen centuries; that 
the war we fought in South Africa and 
the present war and the wars of me- 
diaeval Italy and the wars of the Red 
Indians have about as much in common 
as a cat and a man and a pair of scissors 
and a motor car—namely, that they may 
all be the means of death. 

If war can change its character as 
much as it has done it can change it 
altogether; if peace can be kept indefi- 
nitely in India or North America, it can 
be kept throughout the world. It is not 
I who dream, but Mr. George and his 
like who are not yet fully awake, and 
it is their somnolence that I dread more 
than anything else when I think of the 
great task of settlement before the 
world. 

It is this rather hopeless, inert, 
pseudo-sage mass of unbelievers who 


render possible the continuation of war 
dangers. They give scope for the activi- 
ties of the evil minority which hates, 
which lives by pride and grim satisfac- 
tions, and which is therefore anxious 
to have more war and more. And 
it is these inert half-willed people 
who will obstruct the disentanglement 


_of the settlement from diplomatic hands. 


“ What do we know about the nuance of 
such things?” they will ask, with that 
laziness that apes modesty. It is they 
who will complain when we seek to buy 
out the armaments people. Probably all 
the private armament firms in the world 
could be bought up for seventy million 
pounds, but the unbelievers will shake 
their heads and say: “Then there will 
only be something else instead.” 


Yet there are many ungauged forces 
on the side of the greater settlement. 
Cynicism is never more than a half- 
truth, and because man is imperfect it 
does not follow that he must be futile. 
Russia is a land of strange silences, but 
it is manifest that whatevet the inner- 
most quality of the Czar may be, he is 
no clap-trap vulgar conqueror of the 
Wilhelm-Napoleon pattern. He began 
his reign, and he may yet crown his 
reign, with an attempt to establish peace 
on a newer, broader foundation. His re- 
ligion, it would seem, is his master and 
not his servant. There has been no 
Russian Bernhardi. 


And there has been much in America, 
much said and much done, since the war 
broke out that has surprised the world. 
I may confess for myself, and I believe 
that I shall speak for many other Euro- 
peans in this matter, that what we feared 
most in the United States was levity. 
We expected mere excitement, violent 
fluctuations of opinion, a confused irre- 
sponsibility, and possibly mischievous 
and disastrous interventions. It is no 
good hiding an open secret. We judged 
America by the peace headline. It is 
time we began to offer our apologies to 
America and democracy. The result of 
reading endless various American news- 
papers and articles, of following the 
actions of the American Government, of 
talking to representative Americans, is 
to realize the existence of a very clear, 
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strong national mentality, a firm, self- 
controlled, collective will, far more con- 
siderable in its totality than the world 
has ever seen before. 

We thought the United States would 
be sentimentally patriotic and irrespon- 
sible, that they would behave as though 
the New World was, indeed, a_ sepa- 
rate planet, and as though they had 
neither duties nor brotherhood in 
Europe. It is quite clear, on the con- 
trary, that the people of the United 
States consider this war as their affair 
also, and that they have the keenest sense 
of their responsibility for the general 
welfare of mankind. 

So that as a second chance, after the 
possibility of a broad handling of the 
settlement by the Czar, and as a very 
much bigger probability, is the insist- 
ence by America upon her right to a 
voice in the ultimate settlement and an 
initiative from the Western Hemisphere 
that will lead to a world congress. There 
are the two most hopeful sources of that 
great proposal. It is the tradition of 
British national conduct to be common- 
place to the pitch of dullness, and all 
the stifled intelligence of Great Britain 
will beat in vain against the national 
passion for the ordinary. Britain, in 
the guise of Sir Edward Grey, will come 
to the congress like a family solicitor 
among the Gods.- What is the good of 
shamming about this least heroic of 


Fatherlancs? But Britain would fol- 
low a lead; the family solicitor is honest 
and well-meaning. France and Belgium 
and Italy are too deeply in the affair, or 
vithout sufficient moral prestige, for a 
revolutionary initiative in international 
relationship. 


There is, however, a possible third 
source from which the proposal for a 
world congress might come, with the 
support of both neutrals and belliger- 
ents, and that is The Hague. Were there 
a man of force and genius at The Hague 
now, a man speaking with authority and 
not as the scribes, he might thrust enor- 
mous benefits upon the world. 


It is from these three sources that I 
most hope for leading now. Of the new 
Pope and his influence I know nothing. 
But in the present situation of the 
world’s affairs it behooves us ill to wait 
idle until leaders clear the way for us. 
Every man who realizes the broad con- 
ditions of the situation, every one who 
ean talk or write or echo, can do his 
utmost to spread his realization of the 
possibilities of a world congress and 
the establishment of world law and world 
peace that lie behind the monstrous ago- 
nies and cruelties and confusions of this 
eatastrophic year. Given an immense 
body of opinion initiatives may break 
out effectively anywhere; failing it, they 
will be fruitless everywhere. 


SMALL BUT GREAT-SOULED. 


By EMMELINE PANKHURST. 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


HE women of Great Britain will never 
forget what Belgium has done for all 
that women hold most dear. 


In the days to come mothers will tell their 
children how a small but great-souled nation 
fought to the death against overwhelming 
odds and sacrificed all things to save the 
world from an intolerable tyranny. 

The story of the Belgian people’s defense 
of freedom will inspire countless generations 


yet unborn. 


Zeppelin Raids on London 


By the Naval Correspondent of The London Times 


[From The London Times, Jan. 22, 1915.] 


correspondents upon the ability 

of the Zeppelins to reach London 

from Cuxhaven, the place from 
which the raiders of Tuesday night ap- 
pear to have started. The distance which 
the airships traveled, including their 
manoeuvres over the land, must have 
been quite 650 miles. This is not nearly 
as far as similar airships have traveled 
in the past. One of the Zeppelins flew 
from Friedrichshafen, on Lake Con- 
stance, to Berlin, a continuous flight of 
about 1,000 miles, in thirty-one hours. 
Our naval officers will also recall the oc- 
casion of the visit of the First Cruiser 
Squadron to Copenhagen in September, 
1912, when the German passenger airship 
Hansa was present. The Hansa made 
the run from Hamburg to Copenhagen, 
a distance of 198 miles, in seven hours, 
and Count Zeppelin was on board her. 
Supposing an airship left Cuxhaven at 
noon on some day when the conditions 
were favorable and traveled to London, 
she could not get back again by noon 
next day if she traveled at the half- 
power speed which the vessels on Tues- 
day appear to have used. But if she did 
the run at full speed—that is to say, at 
about fifty miles an hour—she could 
reach London by 9 o’clock the same even- 
ing, have an hour to manoeuvre over the 
capital, and return by 7 o’clock next 
morning. With a favorable wind for her 
return journey, she might make an even 
longer stay. Given suitable conditions, 
therefore, as on Tuesday, there appears 
to be no reason why, as far as speed and 
fuel endurance are concerned, these ves- 
sels should not reach London from Cux- 
haven. 


S's doubt has been thrown by 


With regard also to the amount of am- 
munition a Zeppelin can carry, this de- 
pends, of course, on the lifting power of 


the airship and the way in which it is 


distributed. The later Zeppelins are said 
to be able to carry a load of about 15,- 
000 pounds, which is available for the 
crew, fuel for the engines, ballast, pro- 
visions, and spare stores, a wireless in- 
stallation, and armament or ammunition. 
With engines of 500 horse power, some- 
thing like 360 pounds of fuel is used per 
hour to drive them at full speed, Thus 
for a journey of twenty hours the vessel 
would need at least 7,200 pounds of fuel. 
The necessary crew would absorb 2,000 
pounds more, and probably another 1,500 
pounds would be taken up for ballast and 
stores. Allowing a weight of 250 pounds 
for the wireless equipment, there would 
remain about 4,000 pounds for bombs, or 
something less than two tons of ex- 
plosives, for use against a target 458 
miles from the base. This amount of am- 
munition could be increased proportion- 
ately as the conditions were altered by 
using a nearer base, or by proceeding at 
a slower and therefore more economical 
speed, &c. 

It is noteworthy that although the Ger- 
man airships were expected to act as 
scouts in the North Sea they do not 
appear to have accomplished anything in. 
this direction. Possibly this has been due 
to the fear of attack by our men-of-war 
or aircraft if the movements were made 
in daytime, when alone they would 
be useful for this purpose. What hap- 
pened during the Christmas Day affair, 
when, as the official report said, “a 
novel combat ” ensued between the most 
modern cruisers on the one hand and the 
enemy’s aircraft and submarines on the 
other, would not tend to lessen this ap- 
prehension. On the other hand, the 
greater stability of the atmosphere at 
night makes navigation after dark easier, 
and I believe that it has beén usual in all 
countries for airships to make their trial 
trips at night. 


It is customary also for the airships to 


Radius of Action of a Modern Zeppelin 
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The above outline map, which we reproduce from “The Naval Annual,” 
shows in the dotted circle the comparative radius of action of a modern Zeppelin at 
half-power—about 36 knots speed—with other types of air machines, assuming 
her to be based on Cologne. It is estimated that aircraft of this type, with a 
displacement of about 22 tons, could run for 60 hours at half-speed, and cover a 
distance equivalent to about 2,160 sea miles. This would represent the double 
voyage, out and home, from Cologne well to the north of the British Isles, to 
Petrograd, to Athens, or to Lisbon. The inner circle shows the radius of action 
of a Parseval airship at half-power—about 30 knots—based on Farnborough, and 
the small inner circle represents the radius of action of a hydro-aeroplane based 
on the Medway. : 
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carry, in addition to explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs, others which on -being 
dropped throw out a light and thereby 
help to indicate to the vessel above the 
object which it is desired to aim at. Prob- 
ably some of the bombs which were 
thrown in Norfolk were of this character. 
It is understood that all idea of carrying 
an armament ontop of the Zeppelins has 
now been abandoned, and it is obvious 
that if searchlight equipment or guns of 
any sort were carried the useful weight 
for bombs would have to be reduced 
unless the range of action was diminished. 
It will have been noticed that the Zep- 
pelins which came on Tuesday appear to 
have been anxious to get back before 
daylight, which looks as if they expected 
to be attacked if they were seen, as it is 
fairly certain they would have been. 


Assuming the raid of Tuesday to have 
been in the nature of a trial trip, it is 


rather curious that it was not. made. 
before. Apparently the Zeppelins can 
only trust themselves to make a raid of 
this description in very favorable cir- 
cumstances. Strong winds, heavy rain, 
or even a damp atmosphere are all 
hindrances to be considered. That there 
will be more raids is fairly certain, but 
there cannot be many nights when the 
Cermans can hope to have a repetition of 
the conditions of weather and darkness 
which prevailed this week. It should be 
possible, more or less, to ascertain the 
nights tin every month in which, given 
other suitable circumstances, raids are 
likely to be made. In view of the proba- 
bility that the attacks made by British 
aviators on the Zeppelin bases at Diissel- 
dorf and Friedrichshafen caused a delay 
in the German plans for making this 
week’s attack, it would appear that the 
most effective antidote would be a repe- 
tition of such legitimate operations. 


JULIUS CAESAR ON THE AISNE 


[From The New Yorker Herold (Morgenbiatt.)] 


on the battlegrounds of the Aisne, which are now the location of the fierce 


E has repeatedly been pointed out that 2,000 years ago Julius Caesar fought 


fighting between the Germans and the French. 


It is probably less known, 


however, that in this present war Caesar’s ‘* Commentarii de Bello Gallico ’’ 


are used by French officers as a practical text book on strategy. 


The war 


correspondent of the Corriere della Serra reports this some what astonishing 


fact. 


A few weeks ago he visited his friend, a commanding Colonel of a French 


regiment, in his trench, which was furnished with bare necessities only. 


Ina 


corner on a small table lay the open volume of ‘‘ Commentarii Caesaris,’’ 
which the visitor took into his hand out of curiosity in order to see what 
passage the Colonel had just been reading. There he found the description 
of the fight against the Remer, who, at that time, lived in the neighborhood 
of the present city of Rheims. Principally with the aid of his Numidian 
troops, Caesar at that time had prevented the Remer from crossing the River 
Axona, today called the Aisne. 

Caesar’s camp was only a few kilometers from Berry-au-Bac, in the 
vicinity of Pontavert, the headquarters of the division to which the regiment 
of the Colonel belonged. ‘This Colonel had received the order to cross the 
River Aisne with Moroccans and Spahis, and for this purpose he had studied 
the description of Caesar. To the astonished question of the reporter, what 
made him occupy his mind with the study of Caesar, the Frenchman replied: 

“Caesar’s battle descriptions form a book from which even in this 
present-day war a great deal may be learned.. Caesar is by no means as 
obsolete as you seem to think. I ask you to consider, for instance, that the 
trenches which have gained so much importance in this war date back to 
Julius Caesar.’’ 


Sir John French’s 


Own Story 


| Continuing the Famous Dispatches of the British Commander in Chief 
to Lord Kitchener 


The previous dispatches, reviewing the operations of the British regular and territorial 
troops on the Continent under Field Marshal French’s chief command, appeared in THs New 
York Times Current History of Jan. 23, 1915, bringing the account of operations to Nov. 20, 
1914. The official dispatch to Harl Kitchener presented below records the bitter experiences 
of the Winter in the trenches from the last week of November until Feb. 2, 1915. 


The following dispatch was received 
on Feb. 12, 1915, from the Field Mar- 


shal Commanding in Chief, the British’ 


Army in the Field. 
To the Secretary of State for War, 
War Office, London, S. W. 
General Headquarters, 
Feb. 2, 1915. _ 
\ | Y Lord: I have the honor to for- 
ward a further report on the 
operations of the army under 
my command. 

1. In the period under review the sali- 
ent feature was the presence of his Maj- 
esty the King in the field. His Majesty 
arrived at Headquarters on Nov. 30 and 
left on Dec. 5. 

At a time when the strength and en- 
durance of the troops had been tried to 
the utmost throughout the long and ardu- 
ous battle of Ypres-Armentiéres the 
presence of his Majesty in their midst 
was of the greatest possible help and 
encouragement. 

His Majesty visited all parts of the 
extensive area of operations and held 
numerous inspections of the troops be- 
hind the line of trenches. 

On Nov. 16 Lieutenant his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, K. G., Grena- 
dier Guards, joined my staff as aide de 
camp. 

2. Since the date of my last report the 
operations of the army under my com- 
mand have been subject almost entirely 
to the limitations of weather. 

History teaches us that the course of 
campaigns in Europe, which have been 
actively prosecuted during the months of 
December and January, have been largely 
influenced by weather conditions. It 
should, however, be thoroughly under- 


stood throughout the country that the 
most recent development of armaments 
and the latest methods of conducting 
warfare have added greatly to the diffi- 
culties and drawbacks of a vigorous Win- 
ter campaign. 


To cause anything more than a waste 
of ammunition long-range artillery fire 
requires constant and accurate observa- 
tion; but this most necessary condition 
is rendered impossible of attainment in 
the midst of continual fog and mist. 

Again, armies have now grown accus- 
tomed to rely largely on aircraft recon- 
noissance for accurate information of 
the enemy, but the effective perform- 
ance of this service is materially influ- 
enced by wind and weather. 

The deadly accuracy, range, and quick- 
firing capabilities of the modern rifle and 
machine gun require that a fire-swept 
zone be crossed in the shortest possible 
space of time by attacking troops. But if 
men are detained under the enemy’s fire 
by the difficulty of emerging from a 
water-logged trench, and by the necessity 
of passing over ground knee-deep in hold- 
ing mud and slush, such attacks become 
practically prohibitive owing to the losses 
they entail. 

During the exigencies of the heavy 
fighting which ended in the last week of 
November the French and British forces 
had become somewhat mixed up, entail- 
ing a certain amount of difficulty in mat- 
ters of supply and in corse unity of 
command. « . 

By the end of November I was able to 
concentrate the army under my com- 
mand in one area, and, by holding a short- 
er line, to establish effective reserves. 

By the beginning of December there 
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was a considerable falling off in the vol- 
ume of artillery fire directed against our 
front by the enemy. Reconnoissance and 
reports showed that a certain amount of 
artillery had been withdrawn. We judged 
that the cavalry in our front, with the 
exception of one division of the Guard, 
had disappeared. 

There did not, however, appear to have 
been any great diminution in the num- 
bers of infantry holding the trenches. 

3. Although both artillery and rifle fire 
were exchanged with the enemy every 
day, and sniping went on more or less 
continuously during the hours of day- 
light, the operations which call for spe- 
cial record or comment are comparatively 
few. 

During the last week in November 
some successful minor night operations 
were carried out in the Fourth Corps. 

On the night of Nov. 23-24 a small 
party of the Second Lincolnshire Regi- 
ment, under Lieut. E. H. Impey, cleared 
three of the enemy’s advanced trenches 
opposite the Twenty-fifth Brigade, and 
withdrew without loss. 

On the night of the 24th-25th Capt. J. 
R. Minshull Ford, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
and Lieut. E. L. Morris, Royal Engineers, 
with fifteen men of the Royal Engineers 
and Royal Welsh Fusiliers, successfully 
mined and blew up a group of farms im- 
mediately in front of the German trenches 
on the Touquet-Bridoux Road which had 
been used by German snipers. 

On the night of Nov. 26-27 a small 
party of the Second Scots Guards, under 
Lieut. Sir E. H. W. Hulse, Bart., rushed 
the trenches opposite the Twentieth 
Brigade, and after pouring a heavy fire 
into them returned with useful informa- 
tion as to the strength of the Germans 
and the position of machine guns. 

The trenches opposite the Twenty-fifth 
Brigade were rushed the same night by a 
patrol of the Second Rifle Brigade, under 
Lieut. E. Durham. 

On Nov. 23 the One Hundred and 
Twelfth Regiment of the Fourteenth Ger- 
man Army Corps succeeded in capturing 
some 800 yards of the trenches held by 
the Indian Corps, but the general officer 
commanding the Meerut Division organ- 
ized a powerful counter-attack, which 


lasted throughout the night. At day- 
break on Nov. 24 the line was entirely 
re-established. 

The operation was a costly one, involv- 
ing many casualties, but the enemy suf- 
fered far more heavily. 

We captured over 100 prisoners, includ- 
ing 3 officers, as well as 8 machine guns 
and two trench mortars. 

On Dec. 7 the concentration of the In- 
dian Corps was completed by the arrival 
of the Sirhind Brigade from Egypt. 

On Dec. 9 the enemy attempted to 
commence a strong attack against the 
Third Corps, particularly in front of the 
trenches held by the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders and the Middlesex Reg- 
iment, 

They were driven back with heavy loss, 
and did not renew the attempt. Our 
casualties were very slight. 

During the early days of December 
certain indications along the whole front 
of the allied line induced the French com- 
manders and myself to believe that the 
enemy had withdrawn considerable forces 
from the western theatre. 

Arrangements were made with the 
commander of the Eighth French Army 
for an attack to be commenced on the 
morning of Dec. 14. 

Operations began at 7 A. M. by a com- 
bined heavy artillery bombardment by 
the two French and the Second British 
Corps. 

The British objectives were the Petit 
Bois and the Maedelsteed Spur, lying re- 
spectively to the west and the southwest 
of the village of Wytschaete. 

At 7:45 A. M. the Royal Scots, with 
great dash, rushed forward and attacked 
the former, while the Gordon Highland- 
ers attacked the latter place. 

The Royal Scots, commanded by Major 
F. J. Duncan, D. S. O., in face of a ter- 
rible machine gun and rifle fire, carried 
the German trench on the west edge of 
the Petit Bois, capturing two machine 
guns and fifty-three prisoners, including 
one officer. 

The Gordon Highlanders, with great 
gallantry, advanced up the Maedelsteed 
Spur, forcing the enemy to evacuate their 
front trench. They were, however, losing 
heavily, and found themselves unable to 
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get any further. At nightfall they were 
obliged to fall back to their original 
position. > 

Capt. C. Boddam-Whetham and Lieut. 
W. F. R. Dobie showed splendid dash, 
and with a few men entered the enemy’s 
leading trenches; but they were all either 
killed or captured. 

Lieut. G. R. V. Hume-Gare and Lieut. 
W. H. Paterson also distinguished them- 
selves by their gallant leading. 

Although not successful, the operation 
was most creditable to the fighting spirit 
of the Gordon Highlanders,- most ably 
commanded by Major A. W. F. Baird, 
D. S.- 0. 

As the Thirty-second French Division 
on the left had been unable to make any 
progress, the further advance of our in- 
fantry into the Wytschaete Wood was 
not practicable. 

Possession of the western edge of the 
Petit Bois was, however, retained. 

The ground was devoid of cover and 
so water-logged that a rapid advance was 
impossible, the men sinking deep in the 
mud at every step they took. 

The artillery throughout the day was 
very skillfully handled by the C. A. R. 
A.’s of the Fourth and Fifth Divisions— 
Major Gen. F. D. V. Wing, C. B.; Brig. 
Gen. G. F. Milne, C. B., D. S. O., and Brig. 
Gen. J. E. W. Headlam, C. B., D. S. O. 


The casualties during the day were 
about 17 officers and 407 other ranks. 
The losses of the enemy were very con- 
siderable, large numbers of dead being 
found in the Petit Bois and also in the 
communicating trenches in front of the 
Gordon Highlanders, in one of which a 
hundred were counted by a night patrol. 

On this day the artillery of the Fourth 
Division, Third Corps, was used in sup- 
port of the attack, under orders of the 
General Officer Commanding Second 
“Corps. 

The remainder of the Third Corps made 
demonstrations against the enemy with 
a view to preventing him from detaching 
troops to the area of operations of the 
Second Corps. 

From Dee. 15 to 17 the offensive opera- 
tions which were commenced on the 14th 
were continued, but were confined chiefly 
to artillery bombardment. 


The infantry advance against Wyt- 
schaete Wood was not practicable until 
the French on our left could make some 


progress to afford protection to that 
flank. 


On the 17th it was agreed that the 
plan of attack as arranged should be 
modified; but. I was requested to con- 
tinue demonstrations along my line in 
order to assist and support certain 
French operations which were being con- 
ducted elsewhere. 


4, In his desire to act with energy up 
to his instructions to demonstrate and 
occupy the enemy, the General Officer 
Commanding the Indian Corps decided 
to take the advantage of what appeared 
to him a favorable opportunity to launch 
attacks against the advanced trenches in 
his front on Dee 18 and 19. 


The attack of the Meerut Division on 
the left was made on the morning of the 
19th with energy and determination, and 
was at first attended with considerable 
success, the enemy’s advanced trenches 
being captured. Later on, however, a 
counter-attack drove them back to their 
original position with considerable loss. 

The attack of the Lahore Division com- 
menced at 4:30 A. M. It was carried out 
by two companies each of the First High- 
land Light Infantry and the First Bat- 
talion, Fourth Gurkha Rifles of the Sir- 
hind Brigade, under Lieut. Col. R. W. H. 
Ronaldson. This attack was completely 
successful, two lines of the- enemy’s 
trenches being captured with little loss. 


Before daylight the captured trenches 
were filled with as many men as they 
could hold. The front was very restrict- 
ed, communication to the rear impossi- 
ble. 

At daybreak it was found that the 
position was practically untenable. Both 
flanks were in the air, and a supporting 
attack, which was late in starting, and, 
therefore, conducted during daylight, 
failed, although attempted with the 
greatest gallantry and resolution. 


Lieut. Col. Ronaidson held on till dusk, 
when the whole of the captured trenches 
had to be evacuated, and the detachment 
fell back to its original line. 

By the night of Dec. 19 nearly all the 
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ground gained during the day had been 
lost. 

From daylight on Dec. 20 the enemy 
commenced a heavy fire from artillery 
and trench mortars on the whole front 
of the Indian Corps. This was followed 
by infantry attacks, which were in espe- 
cial force against Givenchy, and between 
that place and La Quinque Rue. 

At about 10 A. M. the enemy suc- 
ceeded in driving back the Sirhind Bri- 
‘gade and capturing a considerable part 
of Givenchy, but the Fifty-seventh Rifles 
and Ninth Bhopals, north of the canal, 
and the Connaught Rangers, south of it, 
stood firm. 

The Fifteenth Sikhs of the Divisional 
Reserve were already supporting the Sir- 
hind Brigade. On the news of the retire- 
ment of the latter being received, the 
Forty-seventh Sikhs were also sent up to 
reinforce Gen. Brunker. The First Man- 
chester Regiment, Fourth Suffolk Regi- 
ment, and two battalions of French terri- 
torials under Gen. Carnegy were ordered 
to launch a vigorous counter-attack to 
retake by a flank attack the trenches lost 
by the Sirhind Brigade. 

Orders were sent to Gen. Carnegy to 
divert his attack on Givenchy village, and 
to re-establish the situation there. 

A battalion of the Fifty-eighth French 
Division was sent to Annequin in sup- 
port. 

About 5 P. M. a gallant attack by the 
First Manchester Regiment and one com- 
pany of the Fourth Suffolk Regiment had 
captured Givenchy, and had cleared the 
enemy out of the two lines of trenches 
to the northeast. To the east of the vil- 
lage the Ninth Bhopal Infantry and Fif- 
ty-seventh Rifles had maintained their 
positions, but the enemy were still in pos- 
session of our trenches to the north of 
the village. 

Gen. Macbean, with the Secunderabad 
Cavalry Brigade, Second Battalion, 
Eighth Gurkha Rifles, and the Forty-sey- 
enth Sikhs, was sent up to support Gen. 
Brunker, who, at 2 P. M., directed Gen. 
Macbean to move to a position of readi- 
ness in the second line trenches from 
Maris northward, and to counter-attack 
vigorously if opportunity offered. 

Some considerable delay appears to 


have occurred, and it was not until 1 
A. M. on the 21st that the Forty-seventh 
Sikhs and the Seventh Dragoon Guards, 
under the command of Lieut. Col. H. A. 
Lempriere, D. S. O., of the latter regi- 
ment, were launched in counter-attack. 

They reached the enemy’s trenches, but 
were driven out by enfilade fire, their 
gallant commander being killed. 

The main attack by the remainder of 
Gen. Macbean’s force, with the remnants 
of Lieut. Col. Lempriere’s detachment, 
(which had again been rallied,) was final- 
ly rushed in at about 4:30 A. M., and 
also failed. 

In the northern section of the defensive 
line the retirement of the Second Bat- 
talion, Second Gurkha Rifles, at about 10 
A. M. on the 20th, had left the flank of 
the First Seaforth Highlanders, on the 
extreme right of the Meerut Division line, 
much exposed. This battalion was left 
shortly afterward completely in the air 
by the retirement of the Sirhind Brigade. 

The Fifty-eighth Rifles, therefore, 
were ordered to support the left of the 
Seaforth Highlanders, to fill the gap cre- 
ated by the retirement of the Gurkhas. 

During the whole of the afternoon 
strenuous efforts were made by the Sea- 
forth Highlanders to clear the trenches 
to their right and left. The First Bat- 
talion, Ninth Gurkha Rifles, reinforced 
the Second Gurkhas near the orchard 
where the Germans were in occupation of 
the trenches abandoned by the latter regi- 
ment. The Garhwal Brigade was being 
very heavily attacked, and their trenches 
and loopholes were much damaged; but 
the brigade continued to hold its front 
and attack, connecting with the Sixth 
Jats on the left of the Dehra Dun Bri- 
gade. 

No advance in force was made by the 
enemy, but the troops were pinned to 
their ground by heavy artillery fire, the- 
Seaforth Highlanders especially suffer- 
ing heavily. 

Shortly before nightfall the Second 
Royal Highlanders, on the right of the 
Seaforth Highlanders, had succeeded in 
establishing touch with the Sirhind Bri- 
gade; and the continuous line (though 
dented near the orchard) existed 
throughout the Meerut Division. 
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Early in the afternoon of Dec. 20 orders 
were sent to the First Corps, which was 
then in general army reserve, to send 
an infantry brigade to support the In- 
dian Corps. 

The First Brigade was ordered to Be- 
thune, and reached that place at mid- 
night on Dec. 20-21. Later in the day 
Sir Douglas Haig was ordered to move 
the whole of the First Division in sup- 
port of the Indian Corps. 

The Third Brigade reached Bethune be- 
tween 8 A. M. and 9 A. M. on the 21st, 
and on the same date the Second Bri- 
gade arrived at Lacon at 1 P. M. 

The First Brigade was directed on 
Givenchy, via Pont Fixe, and the Third 
Brigade, through Gorre, on the trenches 
evacuated by the Sirhind Brigade. The 
Second Brigade was directed to support, 
the Dehra Dun Brigade being placed at 
the disposal of the General Officer Com- 
manding Meerut Division. 

At 1 P. M. the General Officer Com- 
manding First Division directed the First 
Brigade in attack from the west of 
Givenchy in a northeasterly direction, 
and the Third Brigade from Festubert in 


an east-northeasterly direction, the ob- 


ject being to pass the position originally 
held by us and to capture the German 
trenches 400 yards to the east of it. 


By 5 P. M. the First Brigade had ob- 
tained a hold in Givenchy, and the 
ground south as far as the canal; and the 
Third Brigade had progressed to a point 
half a mile west of Festubert. 

By nightfall the First South Wales 
Borderers and the Second Welsh Regi- 
ment of the Third Brigade had made a 
lodgment in the original trenches to the 
northeast of Festubert, the First 
Gloucestershire Regiment continuing the 
line southward along the track east of 
Festubert. 

The First Brigade had established itself 
on the east side of Givenchy. 

By 3 P. M. the Third Brigade was con- 
centrated at Le Touret, and was ordered 
to retake the trenches which had been 
lost by the Dehr Dun Brigade. 

By 10 P. M. the support trenches west 

‘of the orchard had been carried, but the 
original fire trenches had been so com- 


pletely destroyed that they could not be 
occupied. 

This operation was performed by the 
First Loyal North Lancashire Regiment 
and the First Northamptonshire Regi- 
ment, supported by the Second King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, in reserve. 

Througout this day the units of the 
Indian Corps rendered all the assistance 
and support they could in view of their 
exhausted condition. 

At 1 P. M. on the 22d Sir Douglas Haig 
took over command from Sir James Will- 
cocks. The situation in the front line 
was then approximately as follows: 

South of the La Bassée Canal the Con- 
naught Rangers of the Ferozepore Bri- 
gade had not been attacked. North of 
the canal a short length of our original 
line was still held by the Ninth Bhopals 
and the Fifty-seventh Rifles of the same 
brigade. Connecting with the latter was 
the First Brigade, holding the village of 
Givenchy and its eastern and northern 
approaches. On the left of the First 
Brigade was the Third Brigade. Tenth 
had been lost between the left of the 
former and the right of the latter. The 
Third Brigade held a line along, and in 
places advanced to, the east of the Fes- 
tubert Road. Its left was in communi- 
cation with the right of the Meerut Di- 
vision line, where troops of the Second 
Brigade had just relieved the First Sea- 
forth Highlanders. To the north, units 
of the Second Brigade -held an: indented 
line west of the orchard, connecting with 
half of the Second Royal Highlanders, 
half of the Forty-first Dogras, and the 
First Battalion Ninth Gurkha Rifles. 
From this point to the north the Ninth 
Jats and the whole of the Garhwal Bri- 
gade occupied the original line which they 
had held from the commencement of the 
operations. 

The relief of most units of the south- 
ern sector was effected on the night of 
Dec. 22. -The Meerut Division remained 
under the orders of the First Corps, and 
was not completely withdrawn until 
Dec. 27. 

In the evening the position at Gi- 
venchy was practically re-established, 
and the Third Brigade had reoccupied 
the old line of trenches. 
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During the 23d the enemy’s activi- 
ties ceased, and the whole position was 
restored to very much its original con- 
dition.. 

In my last dispatch I had occasion 
to mention the prompt and ready help 
I received from the Lahore Division, 
under the command of Major Gen. H. 
B. B. Watkis, C. B., which was thrown 
into action immediately on arrival, 
when the British forces were very hard 
pressed during the battle of Ypres- 
Armentieéres. 

The Indian troops have fought with 
the utmost steadfastness and gallantry 
whenever they have been called upon. 

Weather conditions were abnormally 
bad, the snow and floods precluding 
any active operations during the first 
three weeks of January. 

5. At 7:30 A. M. on Jan. 25 the enemy 
began to shell Bethune, and at 8 A. M. 
a strong hostile infantry attack devel- 
oped south of the canal, preceded by a 
heavy bombardment of artillery, minen- 
werfers, and, possibly, the explosion of 
mines, though the latter is doubtful. 

The British line south of the canal 


formed a pronounced salient from the. 


canal on the left, thence running for- 
ward toward the railway triangle and 
back to the main La Bassée-Bethune 
Road, where it joined the French. This 
line was occupied by half a battalion 
of the Scots Guards, and half a bat- 
talion of the Coldstream Guards, of the 
First Infantry Brigade. The trenches 
in the salient were blown in almost at 
once, and the enemy’s attack pene- 
trated this line. Our troops retired to 
a partially prepared second line, run- 
ning approximately due north and 
south from the canal to the road, some 
500 yards west of the railway triangle. 
This second line had been strengthened 
by the construction of a keep half way 
between the canal and the road. Here 
the other two half battalions of the 
above-mentioned regiments were in sup- 
port. 

These supports held up the enemy, 
who, however, managed to establish 
himself in the brick stacks and some 
communication trenches between the 
keep, the road, and the canal—and even 


beyond the west of the keep on either 
side of it. 

The London Scottish had in the mean- 
time been sent up in support, and a 
counter-attack was organized with the 
First Royal Highlanders, part of the 
First Cameron Highlanders, and the Sec- 
ond King’s Royal Rifle Corps, the latter 
regiment having been sent forward from 
the Divisional Reserve. 


The counter-attack was delayed in or- 
der to synchronize with a counter-attack 
north of the canal which was arranged 
forbs 

At 1 P. M. these troops moved forward, 
their flanks making good progress near 
the road and the canal, but their centre 
being held up. The Second Royal Sussex — 
Regiment was then sent forward, late in 
the afternoon, to reinforce. The result 
was that the Germans were driven back 
far enough to enable a somewhat broken 
line to be taken up, running from the 
culvert on the railway, almost due south 
to the keep, and thence southeast to the 
main road. 

The French left near the road had also 
been attacked and driven back.a little, 
but not to so great an extent as the Brit- 
ish right. Consequently the French left 
was in advance of the British right, and 
exposed to a possible flank attack from 
the north. 

The Germans did not, however, perse- 
vere further in their attack. 

The above-mentioned line was strength- 
ened during the night, and the First 
Guards Brigade, which had _ suffered 
severely, was withdrawn into reserve and 
replaced by the Second Infantry Brigade. 

While this was taking place another 
and equally severe attack was delivered 
north of the canal against the village of 
Givenchy. 

At 8:15 A. M., after a heavy artillery 
bombardment with high explosive shells, . 
the enemy’s infantry advanced under the 
effective fire of our artillery, which, 
however, was hampered by the constant 
interruption of telephonic communication 
between the observers and _ batteries. 
Nevertheless, our artillery fire, combined 
with that of the infantry in the fire 
trenches, had the effect of driving the 
enemy from its original direction of ad- 
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vance, with the result that his troops 
crowded together on the northeast corner 
of the village and broke through into the 
centre of the village as far as the keep, 
which had been previously put in a state 
ot defense. 

The Germans had lost heavily, and a 
well-timed local counter-attack, delivered 
by the reserves of the Second Welsh Reg- 
iment and First South Wales Borderers, 
and by a company of the First Royal 
Highlanders, (lent by the First Brigade 
as a working party—this company was at 
work on the keep at the time,) was com- 
pletely successful, with the result that 
after about an hour’s street fighting all 

‘who had broken into the village were 
either captured or killed, and the original 
line around the village was re-established 
by noon. 

South of the village, however, and close 
to the canal, the right of the Second 
Royal Munster Fusiliers fell back in con- 
formity with the troops south of the 
canal, but after dark that regiment 
moved forward and occupied the old line. 


During the course of the attack on 
Givenchy the enemy made five assaults 
on the salient at the northeast of the 
village about French Farm, but was re- 
pulsed every time with heavy loss. 


6. On the morning of Jan. 29 attacks 
were made on the right of the First 
Corps, south of the canal in the neighbor- 
hood of La Bassée. 


The enemy, (part of the Fourteenth 
German Corps,) after a severe shell- 
ing, made a violent attack with scaling 
ladders on the keep, also to the north 
and south of it. In the keep and on 
the north side the Sussex Regiment 
held the enemy off, inflicting on him 
serious losses. On the south side the 
hostile infantry succeeded in reaching 
the Northamptonshire Regiment’s 
trenches, but were immediately coun- 
ter-attacked and all killed. Our artil- 
lery co-operated well with the infantry 
in repelling the attack. 

In this action our casualties were in- 
considerable, but the enemy lost se- 
verely, more than 200 of his killed alone 
being left in front of our position. 

7. On Feb. 1 a fine piece of work 


was carried out by the Fourth Brigade 
in the neighborhood of Cuinchy. 

Some of the Second Coldstream 
Guards were driven from their trenches 
at 2:30 A. M., but made a stand some 
twenty yards east of them in a position 
which they held till morning. 

A counter-attack, launched at 3:15 
A. M., by one company of the Irish 
Guards and half a company of the Sec- 
and Coldstream Guards, proved unsuc- 
cessful, owing to heavy rifle fire from 
the east and south. 

At 10:05 A. M., acting under orders 
of the First Division, a heavy bombard- 
ment was opened on the lost ground 
for ten minutes; and this was followed 
immediately by an assault by about fifty 
men of the Second Coldstream Guards 
with bayonets, led by Capt. A. Leigh 
Bennett, followed by thirty men of the 
Irish Guards, led by Second Lieut. F. 
F. Graham, also with bayonets. These 
were followed by a party of Royal En- 
gineers with sand bags and wire. 

All the ground which had been lost 
was brilliantly retaken, the Second 
Coldstream Guards also taking another 
German trench and capturing two ma- 
chine guns. 


Thirty-two prisoners fell into our 
hands. 
The General Officer Commanding 


First Division describes the prepara- 
tion by the artillery as “splendid, the 
high explosive shells dropping in the 
exact spot with absolute precision.” - 

In forwarding his report on this en- 

gagement, the General Officer Com- 
manding First Army writes as follows: 

Special credit is due— 

(i) To Major Gen. Haking, 
ing First Division, for the prompt man- 
ner in which he arranged this counter- 
attack and for the general plan of action, 
which was crowned with success. 

(ii) To the General Officer commanding 
the Fourth Brigade (Lord Cavan) for 
the thorough manner in which he carried 
out the orders of the General Officer 
commanding the division. 


command- 


Gili) To the regimental officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the 
Second Coldstream Guards and _ Irish 


Guards, who, with indomitable pluck, 
stormed two sets of barricades, captured 
three German trenches, two machine 
guns, and killed or made prisoners many 
of the enemy. 
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8. During the period under report the 
Royal Flying Corps has again performed 
splendid service. 

Although the weather was almost uni- 
formly bad and the machines suffered 
from constant exposure, there have been 
only thirteen days on which no actual 


reconnoissance has been effected. Ap- 
proximately, 100,000 miles have been 
flown. 


In addition to the daily and constant 
work of reconnoissance and co-operation 
with the artillery, a number of aerial 
combats have been fought, raids carried 
out, detrainments harassed, parks and 
petrol depots, bombed, &c. 

Various successful bomb-dropping’ raids 
have been carried out, usually against the 
enemy’s aircraft material. The principle 
of attacking hostile aircraft whenever 
and wherever seen (unless highly impor- 
tant information is being delivered) has 
been adhered to, and has resulted in the 
moral fact that enemy machines invari- 
ably beat immediate retreat when chased. 


Five German aeroplanes are known to 
have been brought to the ground, and it 
would appear probable that others, 


though they have managed to reach their - 


_own lines, have done so in a considerably 
damaged condition. 

9. In my dispatch of Nov. 20, 1914, I 
referred to the reinforcements of terri- 
torial troops which I had received, and 
I mentioned several units which had al- 
ready been employed in the fighting line. 

In the positions which I held for some 
years before the outbreak of this war I 
was brought into close contact with the 
territorial force, and I found every rea- 
son to hope and believe that, when the 
hour of trial arrived, they would justify 
every hope and trust which was placed 
in them. 

The Lords Lieutenant of Counties and 
the associations which worked under 
them bestowed a vast amount of labor 
and energy on the organization of the 
territorial force; and I trust it may be 
some recompense to them to know that I, 
and the principal commanders serving 
under me, consider that the territorial 
force has far more than justified the most 
sanguine hopes that any of us ventured 


to entertain of their value and use in the 
field. Commanders of cavalry divisions 
are unstinted in their praise of the man- 
ner in which the yeomanry regiments 
attached to their brigades have done their 
duty, both in and out of action. The ser- 
vice of divisional cavalry is now almost 
entirely performed by yeomanry, and 
divisional commanders-report that they 
are very efficient. 


Army corps commanders are loud in 
their praise of the territorial bat- 
talions, which form part of nearly all the 
brigades at the front in the first line, 
and more than one of them have told 
me that these battalions are fast ap- 
proaching—if they have not already 
reached—the standard of efficiency of 
regular infantry. 


I wish to add a word about the Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps. The presence of 
the Artists’ Rifles (Twenty-eighth Bat- 
talion, the London regiment) with the 
army in France enabled me also to test 
the value of this organization. 


Having had some experience in peace 
of the working of the Officers’ Training 
Corps, I determined to turn the Artists’ 
Rifles (which formed part of the Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps in peace time) to 
its legitimate use. I therefore estab- 
lished the battalion as a training corps 
for officers in the field. 


The cadets passed through a course, 
which includes some thoroughly prac- 
tical training, as all cadets do a tour 
of forty-eight hours in the trenches, and 
afterward write a report on what they 
see and notice. They also visit an ob- 
servation post of a battery or group of 
batteries, and spend some hours there. 

A commandant has been appointed, 
and he arranges and supervises the 
work, sets schemes for practice, admin- 
isters the school, delivers lectures, and 
reports on the candidates. 

The cadets are instructed in all 
branches of military training suitable for 
platoon commanders. 

Machine-gun tactics, a knowledge of 
which is so necessary for all junior, of- 
ficers, is a special feature of the course 
of instruction. 

When first started, the school was 
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able to turn out officers at the rate of 
seventy-five a month. This has since 
been increased to 100. 

Reports received from divisional and 
army corps commanders on officers who 
have been trained at the school are most 
satisfactory. 


10. Since the date of my last report I 
have been able to make a close personal 
inspection of all the units in the com- 
mand. I was most favorably impressed 
by all I saw. 


The troops composing the army in 
France have been subjected to as severe 
a trial as it is possible to impose upon 
any body of men. The desperate fighting 
described in my last dispatch had hardly 
been brought to a conclusion when they 
were called upon to face the rigors and 
hardships of a Winter campaign. Frost 
and snow have alternated with periods 
of continuous rain. 


The men have been called upon to 
stand for many hours together almost up 
to their waists in bitterly cold water, 
only separated by one or two hundred 
yards from a most vigilant enemy. 

Although every measure which science 
and medical knowledge could suggest to 
mitigate these hardships was employed, 
the sufferings of the men have been 
very great. 

In spite of all this they presented, at 
the inspections to which I have referred, 
a most soldierlike, splendid, though 
somewhat war-worn, appearance. Their 
spirit remains high and confident; their 
general health is excellent, and their 
condition most satisfactory. 

I regard it as most unfortunate that 
circumstances have prevented any 
account of many splendid instances of 
courage and endurance, in the face of 
almost unparalleled hardship and fa- 
tigue in war, coming regularly to the 
knowledge of the public. 

Reinforcements have arrived from 
England with remarkable promptitude 
and rapidity. They have been speedily 
drafted into the ranks, and most of the 
units I inspected were nearly complete 
when I saw them. In appearance and 
quality the drafts sent out have exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations, and I 


_former 


consider the army in France is much in- 
debted to the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment at the War Office for the effi- 
cient manner in which its requirements 
have been met in this most essential 
respect. 

With regard to these inspections I 
may mention in particular the fine ap- 
pearance presented by the Twenty- 
seventh and Twenty-eighth Divisions, 
composed principally of battalions which 
had come from India. Included in the 
division was: the Princess 
Patricia’s Royal Canadian Regiment. 
They are a magnificent set of men, and 
have, since done excellent work in the 
trenches. 

It was some three weeks after the 
events recorded in Paragraph 4 that I 
made my inspection of the Indian Corps, 
under Sir James Willcocks. The appear- 
ance they presented was most satisfac- 
tory and fully confirmed my opinion 
that the Indian troops only required rest 
and a little acclimatizing to bring out all 
their fine inherent fighting qualities. 

I saw the whole of the Indian Cavalry 
Corps, under Lieut. Gen. Rimington, on 
a mounted parade soon after their ar- 
rival. They are a magnificent body of 
cavalry and will, I feel sure, give the 
best possible account of themselves when 
called upon. 

In the meantime, at their own particu- 
lar request, they have taken their turn 
in the trenches and performed most use- 
ful and valuable service. 

11. The Right Rev. Bishop Taylor 
Smith, C. V. O., D. D., Chaplain General 
to the Forces, arrived at my headquarters 
on Jan. 6, on a tour of inspection through- 
out the command. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster has also visited most of the Irish 
regiments at the front and the principal 
centres on the line of communications. 

In a quiet and unostentatious manner 
the Chaplains of all denominations have 
worked with devotion and energy in their 
respective spheres. 

The number with the forces in the field 
at the commencement of the war was 
comparatively small, but toward the end 
of last year the Rev. J. M. Simms, D. D., 
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K. H. C., principal Chaplain, assisted by 
his secretary, the Rev. W. Drury, re- 
organized the branch and placed the spir- 
itual welfare of the soldier on a more 
satisfactory footing. It is hoped that the 
further increase of personnel may be 
found possible. 

I cannot speak too highly of the de- 
voted manner in which all, the Chaplains, 
whether with the troops in the trenches 
or in attendance on the sick and wounded 
in casualty clearing stations and hospi- 
tals on the line of communications, have 
worked throughout the campaign. 

Since the commencement of hostilities 
the work of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps has been carried out with untiring 
zeal, skill, and devotion. Whether at the 
front under conditions such as obtained 
during the fighting on the Aisne, when 
casualties were heavy and accommodation 
for their reception had to be improvised, 
or on the line of communications, where 
an average of some 11,000 patients have 
been daily under treatment, the organi- 
zation of the medical service has always 
been equal to the demands made upon it. 


The careful system of sanitation intro- 
duced into the army has, with the assist- 
ance of other measures, kept the troops 
free from any epidemic, in support of 
which it is to be noticed that since the 
commencement of the war some 500 cases 
only of enteric have occurred. 


The organization for the first time in 
war of motor ambulance convoys is due 
to the initiative and organizing powers of 
Surgeon General T. J. O’Donnell, D. S. O., 
ably assisted by Major P. Evans, Royal 
Army Medical Corps. 

Two of these convoys, composed en- 
tirely of Red Cross Society personnel, 
have done excellent work under the super- 
intendence of regular medical officers. 

Twelve hospital trains ply between the 
front and the various bases. I have 
visited several of the trains when halted 
jn stations, and have found them con- 
ducted with great comfort and efficiency. 

During the more recent phase of the 
campaign the creation of rest depots at 


the front has materially reduced the 
wastage of men to the line of com- 
munications. 


Since the latter part of October, 1914, 
the whole of the medical arrangements 
have been in the hands of Surgeon Gen- 
eral Sir A. T. Sloggett, C. M. G., K. H. 
S., under whom Surgeon General T. P. 
Woodhouse and Surgeon General T. J. 
O’Donnell have been responsible for the 
organization on. the line of communica- 
tions and at the front respectively. 

12. The exceptional and peculiar con- 
ditions brought about by the weather 
have caused large demands to be made 
upon the resources and skill of the Royal 
Engineers. 

Every kind of expedient has had to 
be thought out and adopted to keep the 
lines of trenches and defense work effec- 
tive. 


The Royal Engineers have shown 
themselves as capable of overcoming the 
ravages caused by violent rain and floods 
as they have been throughout in neutral- 
izing the effect of the enemy’s artillery. 

In this connection I wish particularly 
to mention the excellent services per- 
formed by my Chief Engineer, Brig. Gen. 
G. H. Fowke, who has been indefatigable 
in supervising all such work. His in- 
genuity and skill have been most valuable 
in the local construction of the various 
expedients which experience has shown 
to be necessary in prolonged trench war- 
fare. 


18. I have no reason to modify in any 
material degree my views of the general 
military. situation, as expressed in my 
dispatch of Nov. 20, 1914. 

14. I have once more gratefully to 
acknowledge the valuable help and sup- 
port I have received throughout this 
period from Gen. Foch, Gen. D’Urbal, 
and Gen. Maud’huy of the French Army. 
I have the honor to be, your Lordship’s 
most obedient servant, 

J. D. P. FRENCH, Field Marshal, 


Commanding in Chief, the British Army 
in the Field. 


The Cathedral of Rheims 


BY EMILE VERHAEREN 


(From Les Blés Mouvants) 
Done into English verse by Joyce Kilmer, 


EB who walks through the meadows 
of Champagne 
At noon in Fall, when leaves like 
gold appear, 
Sees it draw near 
Like some great mountain set upon the plain, 
From radiant dawn until the close of day, 
Nearer it grows 
To him who goes 
Across the country. When tall towers lay 
Their shadowy pall 
Upon his way, 
He enters, where 
The solid stone is hollowed deep by all 
Its centuries of beauty and of prayer. 


Ancient French temple! thou whose hundred 
Kings 

Watch over thee, emblazoned on thy walls, 

Tell me, within thy memory-hallowed halls 

What chant of triumph, or what war-song 


rings? 

Thou hast known Clovis and his Frankish 
train, 

Whose mighty hand Saint Remy’s hand did 
keep 


And in thy spacious vault perhaps may sleep 
An echo of the voice of Charlemagne. 
For God thou hast known fear, when from 
His side 
Men wandered, seeking alien shrines and new, 
But still the sky was bountiful and blue 
And thou wast crowned with France’s love 
and pride. 
Sacred thou art, from pinnacle to base; 
And in thy panes of gold and scarlet glass 
The setting sun sees thousandfold his face; 
Sorrow and joy, in stately silence pass 
Across thy walls, the shadow and the light; 
Around thy lofty pillars, tapers white 
Illuminate, with delicate sharp flames, 
The brows of saints with venerable names, 
And in the night erect a fiery wall, 
A great but silent fervor burns in all 
Those simple folk who kneel, pathetic, dumb, 
And know that down below, beside the Rhine— 
Cannon, horses, soldiers, flags in line— 
With blare of trumpets, migthy armies come, 


Suddenly, each knows fear; 

Swift rumors pass, that every one must hear, 

The hostile banners blaze against the sky 

And by the embassies mobs rage and cry. 

Now war has come, and peace is at an end, 

On Paris town the German troops descend. 

They turned back, and driven to Champagne, 

And now, as to so many weary men, 

The glorious temple gives them welcome, 
when, 

It meets them at the bottom of the plain. 


At once, they set their cannon in its way. 
There is no gable now, nor wall 
That does not suffer, night and day, 

As shot and shell in crushing torrents fall, 

The stricken tocsin quivers through the 
tower ; 

The triple nave, the apse, the lonely choir 
Are circled, hour by hour, 
With thundering bands of fire 

And Death is scattered broadcast among 


men. 
And then 

That which was splendid with baptismal 
grace; 


The stately arches soaring into space, 

The transepts, columns, windows gray and 
gold, 

The organ, in whose tones the ocean rolled, 

The crypts, of mighty shades the dwelling 
places, 

The Virgin’s gentle hands, the Saints’ pure 
faces, 

All, even the pardoning hands of Christ the 
Lord 

Were struck and broken by the wanton 
sword - 
Of sacrilegious lust. 


O beauty slain, O glory in the dust ! 

Strong walls of faith, most basely over- 
thrown! 

The crawling flames, like adders glistening 

Ate the white fabric of this lovely thing. 

Now from its soul arose a piteous moan, 

The soul that always loved the just and 
fair, 

Granite and marble loud their woe confessed, 

The silver monstrances. that Pope has 
blessed, 

The chalices and lamps and crosiers rare 

Were seared and twisted by a flaming 
breath; 

The horror everywhere did rage and swell, 

The guardian Saints into this furnace fell, 

Their bitter tears and screams were stilled 
in death. : 


Around the flames armed hosts are skir- 
mishing, 
The burning sun reflects the lurid scene; 
The German Army fighting for its life, 
Rallies its torn and terrified left wing; 
And, as they near this place 
The imperial eagles see 
Before them in their flight, 
Here, in the solemn night, 
The old cathedrals, to the years to be 
Showing, with wounded arms, their own 
disgrace. ; 


Music of War 


By Rudyard Kipling 


The following speech was delivered by Mr. Kipling on Jan. 27, 1915, at a meeting in 
London promoted by the Recruiting Bands Committee, and held with the object of raising 
bands in the London district as an aid to recruiting. 


HE most useful thing that a 
civilian can do in these busy days 
is to speak as little as possible, 
and if he feels moved to write, to 
confine his efforts to his check book. 
[Laughter.] But this is an exception 
to that very sound rule. We do not 
know the present strength of the new 
armies. Even if we did it would not 
be necessary to make it public. But 
we may assume that there are several 
battalions in Great Britain which were 
not in existence at the end of last July, 
and some of them are in London. Nor 
is it any part of our national policy to 
explain how far these battalions are pre- 
pared for the work which is ahead of 
them. They were born quite rightly in 
silence. But that is no reason why they 
should continue to walk in silence for 
the rest of their lives. [Cheers.] Un- 
fortunately up to the present most of 
them have been obliged to walk in silence 
or to no better accompaniment than 
whistles and concertinas and other meri- 
torious but inadequate instruments of 
music with which they have provided 
themselves. In the beginning this did 
not matter so much. More urgent needs 
had to be met; but now that the new 
armies are what they are, we who can- 
not assist them by joining their ranks 
owe it to them to provide them with more 
worthy music for their help, their grati- 
fication, and their honor. [Cheers.] 


I am not a musician, so if I speak as 
a barbarian I must ask you and several 
gentlemen on the platform here to for- 
give me. From the lowest point of view 
a few drums and fifes in the hattalion 
mean at least five extra miles in a route 
march, quite apart from the fact that 
they can swing a battalion back to 
quarters happy and composed in its mind, 
no matter how wet or tired its body may 


be. Even when there is no route march- 
ing, the mere come and go, the roll and 
flourishing of drums and fifes around the 
barracks is as warming and cheering as 
the sight of a fire ina room. A band, not 
necessarily a full band, but a band of a 
dozen brasses and wood-winds, is im- 
mensely valuable in the district where 
men are billeted. It revives memories, it 
quickens association, it opens and unites 
the hearts of men more surely than any 
other appeal can, and in this respect it 
aids recruiting perhaps more than any 
other agency. I wonder whether I should 
say this—the tune that it employs and 
the words that go with that tune are 
sometimes very remote from heroism or 
devotion, but the magic and the compell- 
ing power is in them, and it makes men’s 
souls realize certain truths that their 
minds might doubt. 


Further, no one, not even the Adjutant, 
can say for certain where the soul of the 
battalion lives, but the expression of 
that soul is most often found in the band. 
[Cheers.] It stands to reason that 1,200 
men whose lives are pledged to each 
other must have some common means of 
expression, some common means of con- 
veying their moods and their thoughts to 


themselves and their world. The band 
feels the moods and interprets the 
thoughts. A wise and sympathetic 


bandmaster—and the masters that I have 
met have been that—can lift a battalion 
out of depression, cheer it in sickness, 
and steady and recall it to itself in times 
of almost unendurable stress. [Cheers.] 
You may remember a beautiful poem by 
Sir Henry Newbolt, in which he describes 
how a squadron of weary big dragoons 
were led to renewed effort by the strains 
of a penny whistle and a child’s drum 
taken from a toyshop in a wrecked 
French town. I remember in India, in a 
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cholera camp, where the men were suf- 
fering very badly, the band of the Tenth 
Lincolns started a regimental sing-song 
and went on with that queer, defiant 
tune, “The Lincolnshire Poacher.” It was 
their regimental march that the men had 
heard a thousand times. There was 
nothing in it—nothing except all Eng- 
land, all the East Coast, all the fun and 
daring and horse play of young men 
bucketing about big pastures in the 
moonlight. But as it was given, very 
softly at that bad time in that terible 
camp of death, it was the one thing in 
the world that could have restored, as it 
did restore, shaken men back to their 
pride, humor, and self-control. [Cheers.] 
This may be an extreme instance, but it 
is not an exceptional one. Any man who 
has had anything to do with the service 
will tell you that the battalion is better 
for music at every turn, happier, more 
easily handled, with greater zest in its 
daily routine, if that routine is sweet- 
ened with melody and rhythm—melody 
for the mind and rhythm for the body. 
Our new armies have been badly 
served in this essential. Of all the ad- 
mirable qualities which they have shown 
none is more wonderful than the spirit 
which has carried them through the la- 
borious and distasteful groundwork of 
their calling without one note of music, 
except that which the same indomitable 
spirit provided out of their own heads. 
We have all seen them marching 
through the country, through the streets 
of London, in absolute silence and the 
crowds through which they passed as si- 
lent as themselves for the lack of the one 
medium that could convey and glorify 
the thoughts that are in us all today. 
We are a tongue-tied brood at the best. 
The bands can declare on our behalf 


without shame and without shyness 
something of what we all feel and help 
us to reach a hand toward the men who 
have risen up to save us. In the begin- 
ning the more urgent requirements of 
the new armies overrode all other consid- 
erations. Now we can get to work on 
some other essentials. The War Office 
has authorized the formation of bands 
for some of the London battalions, and 
we may hope presently to see the per- 
mission extended throughout Great Brit- 
ain. We must not, however, cherish un- 
bridled musical ambitions, because a full 
band means more than forty pieces, and. 
on that establishment we should even now 
require a rather large number of men; 
but I think it might be possible to pro- 
vide drums and fifes for every battalion, 
full bands at the depots, and a proportion ~ 
of battalion bands on half, or even one- 
third, establishments. 

But this is not a matter to be settled 
by laymen; it must be discussed seriously 
between bandmasters and musicians— 
present, past, and dug up. [Laughter.] 
They may be trusted to give their serv- 
ices with enthusiasm. We have had 
many proofs in the last six months that 
people only want to know what the new 
army needs, and it will be gladly and 
cheerfully given. The army needs music, 
its own music, for, more than in any 
other calling, soldiers do not live by 
bread alone. From time immemorial the 
man who offers his life for his land has 
been compassed at every turn of his 
service with elaborate ceremonial and 
observance, of wnich music is no small 
part, all carefully designed to support 
and uphold him. It is not seemly and it 


is not expedient that any portion of that 
ritual should be slurred or omitted now. 
[Cheers. ] 


America and a New World State 


How the United States May Take the Lead in the Formation 
of a World Confederation for the Prevention of Future Wars 


By Norman Angell 


The object of this article is to show that however much America may attempt to hold 
herself free in Europe she will very deeply feel the effects, both material and moral, of 
upheavals like that which is now shaking the old Continent; that even though there be 
no aggressive action against her, the militarization of Europe will force upon America 
also a militarist development; and that she can best avoid these dangers and secure her 
own safety and free development by taking the lead in a new world policy which is 
briefly this: 

To use her position to initiate and guide a grouping of all the civilized powers having 
as its object the protection of any one of its members that is the victim of aggression. 
The aid to be given for such an object should not be, in the case of the United States, 
military but economic, by means of the definite organization of non-intercourse against 
the recalcitrant power. America’s position of geographical and historical remoteness from 
European quarrels places her in a particularly favorable position to direct this world 
organization, and the fact of undertaking it would give her in some sense the moral 
leadership of the western world, and make her the centre of the World State of the future. 


(COPYRIGHT, 1915, By THE New YorK TIMES COMPANY.) 
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N the discussion of America’s rela- 
tion to the rest of the world we have 
always assumed almost as an axiom 
that America has nothing to do with 

Europe, is only in the faintest degree 
concerned with its politics and develop- 
ments, that by happy circumstance of 
geography and history we are isolated 
and self-sufficing, able to look with calm 
detachment upon the antics of the dis- 
tant Europeans. When a European land- 
ed on these shores we were pretty. cer- 
tain that he left Europe behind him; only 
quite recently, indeed, have we realized 
that we were affected by what he brought 
with him in the way of morals and tra- 
ditions, and only now are we beginning 
dimly to realize that what goes on on 
the other side of the world can be any 
affair of ours. The famous query of a 
certain American statesmen, “ What has 
America to do with abroad? ” probably 
represented at bottom the feelings of 
most of us. 

In so far as we established commer- 
-cial relations with Europe at all, we felt 
and still feel probably that they were 
relations of hostility, that we were one 


commercial unit, Europe another, and 
that the two were in competition. In 
thinking thus, of course, we merely ac- 
cepted the view of international politics 
common in Europe itself, the view, name- 
ly, that nations are necessarily trade 
rivals—the commercial rivalry of Britain 
and Germany is presumed to be one of 
the factors explaining the outbreak of 
the present war. The idea that nations 
do thus compete together for the world’s 
trade is one of the axioms of all discus- 
sion in the field of international politics. 

Well, both these assumptions in the 
form in which we make them involve very 
grave fallacies, the realization of which 
will shortly become essential to the wise 
direction of this country’s policy. If our 
policy, in other words, is to be shrewd 
and enlightened, we must realize just 
how both the views of international rela- 
tionship that I have indicated are wrong. 


I will take first the more special one— 
that of the assumed necessary rivalry of 
nations in trade—as its clearer under- 
standing will help in what is for us the 
larger problem of the general relation- 
ship of this country to other civilized 
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powers. I will therefore try and estab- 
lish first this proposition—that nations 
are not and can not be trade rivals in the 
sense usually accepted; that, in other 
words, there is a fundamental miscon- 
ception in the prevailing picture of na- 
tions as trading units—one might as 
well talk of red-haired people being the 
trade rivals of black-haired people. 

And I will then try and establish a 
second proposition, namely, that we are 
intimately concerned with the condition 
of Europe, and are daily becoming more 
so, owing to processes which have become 
an integral part of our fight against 
nature, of the feeding and clothing of the 
world; that we cannot much longer ignore 
the effects of those tendencies which 
bind us to our neighbors; that the ele- 
mentary consideration of self-protection 
will sooner or later compel us to accept 
the facts and recognize our part and lot 
in the struggles of Christendom; and that 
if we are wise, we shall not take our part 
therein reluctantly, dragged at the heels 
of forces we cannot resist, but will do so 
consciously, anticipating events. In oth- 
er words, we shall take advantage of such 
measure of detachment as we do possess, 
to take the lead in a saner organization 
of western civilization; we shall become 
the pivot and centre of a new world 
State. 

There is not the faintest hope of Amer- 
ica taking this lead unless a push or im- 
petus is given to her action by a wide- 
spread public feeling, based on the recog- 
nition of the fallacy of the two assump- 
tions with which I began this article. For 
if America really is independent of the 
rest of the world, little concerned with 
what goes on therein, if she is in a posi- 
tion to build a sort of Chinese wall about 
herself, and, secure in her own strength, 
to develop a civilization and future of her 
own, still more if the weakness and dis- 
integration of foreign nations, however 
unfortunate for them, is for America an 
opportunity of expanding trade and op- 
portunities, why then, of course, it would 
be the height of folly for the United 
States to incur all the risks and uncer- 
tainties of an adventure into the sea of 
foreign politics. 

What as a matter of simple fact is the 


real nature of trade between nations? 
If we are to have any clear notion at all 
as to just what truth there is in the no- 
tion of the necessary commercial rivalry 
of States, we must have some fairly clear 
notion of how the commercial relation- 
ship of nations works. And that can best 
be illustrated by a supposititious exam- 
ple. At the present time we are talking, 
for instance, of “ capturing ” German or 
British or French trade. 

Now, when we talk thus cf “ German ” 
trade in the international field, what do 
we mean? Here is the ironmaster in 
Essen making locomotives for a light 
railway in an Argentine province, (the 
capital for which has been subscribed in 
Paris)—which has become necessary be- 
cause of the export of wool to Bradford, 
where the trade has developed owing to 
sales in the United States, due to high 
prices produced by the destruction of 
sheep runs, owing to the agricultural de- 
velopment of the West. 

But for the money found in Paris, (due, 
perhaps, to good crops in wine and olives, 
sold mainly in London and New York,) 
and the wool needed by the Bradford 
manufacturer, (who has found a market 
for blankets among miners in Montana, 
who are smelting copper for a cable to 
China, which is needed because the en- 
couragement given to education by the 
Chinese Republic has caused Chinese 
newspapers to print cable news from Eu- 
rope)—but for such factors as these, and 
a whole chain of equally interdependent 
ones throughout the world, the ironmas-— 
ter in Essen would not have been able 
to sell his locomotives. epic 

How, therefore, can you describe it as 
part of the trade of “ Germany ” which 
is in competition with the trade of “ Brit- 
ain” or “France” or “ America”? But. 
for the British, French, and American’ 
trade, it could not have existed at all. - 
You may say that if the Essen-ironmas- 
ter could have been prevented from sell- 
ing his locomotives the order would have 
gone to an American one. 

But this community of German work- 
men, called into existence by the Argen- 
tina trade, maintains by its consumption 
of coffee a plantation in Brazil, which 
buys its machinery in Chicago. The de- 
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struction, therefore, of the Essen trade, 
while it might have given business to 
the American locomotive .maker, would 
have taken it from, say, an American 
agricultural implement maker. The eco- 
nomic interests involved sort themselves, 
irrespective of the national groupings. I 
have summarized the whole process as 
follows, and the need for getting some 
of these simple things straight is my 
excuse for quoting myself: 


Co-operation between nations has become 
essential for the very life of their peoples. 
But that co-operation does not take place as 
between States at all. <A trading corporation, 
“« Britain *’ does not buy cotton from another 
corporation, ‘* America’? A manufacturer in 
Manchester strikes a bargain with a mer- 
chant in Louisiana in order to keep a bar- 
gain with a dyer in Germany, and three or a 
much larger number of parties enter into 
virtual, or, perhaps, actual, contract, and 
form a mutually dependent economie com- 
munity, (numbering, it may be, with the 
work people in the group of industries in- 
voived, some millions of individuals)—an eco- 
nomic entity, so far as one can exist, which 
does not include all organized society. 

The special interests of such a community 
may become hostile to those of another com- 
munity, but it will almost certainly not be a 
**national’’ one, but one of a-like nature, 
say a shipping ring or groups of interna- 
tional bankers or Stock Exchange specu- 
lators. The frontiers of such communities 
Go not coincide with the areas in which oper- 
ate the functions of the State. 

How could a State, say Britain, act on be- 
half of an economic entity such as that just 
indicated? By pressure against America or 
Germany? But the community against which 
the British manufacturer in this case wants 
pressure exercised is. not: ‘‘ America’’ or 
“Germany ’’—both Americans and Germans 
are his partners in the matter. -He wants it 
exercised against the shipping ring or the 
speculators or the bankers who are in part 
British... + >* —* : 

This establishes two things, therefore: The 
fact that the political-and economic units do 
not coincide, and the fact which follows as a 
conseauence—that action by political authori- 
ties designed to control economic activities 
which take no account of the limits of po- 
litical jurisdiction is necessarily irrelevant 
and ineffective.—(From ‘‘ Arms and Indus- 
try: A Study of the Foundations of Interna- 
tional Polity.’”. Page 28. Putnams: New 
York.) 

The fallacy of the idea that the groups 
we call nations must be in conflict be- 
cause they struggle together for bread 
and the means of sustenance is demon- 


strated immediately when we recall the 


simple facts of historical development. 
When, in the British Islands, the men of 
Wessex were fighting with the men of 
Sussex, far more frequently and bitterly 
than today the men of Germany fight 
with those of France, or either with those 
of Russia, the separate States which 
formed the island were struggling with 
one another for sustenance, just as the 
tribes which inhabited the North Amer- 
ican Continent at the time of our arrival 
there were struggling with one another 
for the game and hunting grounds. It 
vas in both cases ultimately a “ struggle 
for bread.” 


At that time, when Britain was com- 
posed of several separate States, that 
struggled thus with one another for land 
and food, it supported with great diffi- 
culty anything between one and two mill- 
ion inhabitants, just as the vast spaces 
now occupied by the United States. sup- 
ported about a hundred thousand, often 
subject to famine, frequently suffering 
great shortage of food, able to secure just 
the barest existence of the simplest kind. 


Today, although Britain supports any- 
thing from twenty to forty times, and 
North America something like a_thou- 
sand times, as large a population in much 
greater comfort, with no period of fam- 
ine, with the whole population living 
much more largely and deriving niuch 
more from the soil than.did the men of 
the Heptarchy, or the Red Indians, the 
“struggle for bread” does not now take 
the form of struggle between groups of 
the population. The more they fought, 
the less efficiently did they support thern- 
selves; the less they fought one another, 
the more efficiently did they all support 
themselves. 


This simple illustration is at least proof 
of this, that the struggle for material 
things: did not involve any necessary 
struggle between the separate groups or 
States; for those material things are 
given in infinitely greater’ abundance 
when the States cease to struggle. What- 
ever, therefore, was the origin of those 
conflicts, that origin was not any inevit- 
able conflict in the exploitation of the 
earth. If those conflicts were concerned 
with material things at all, they arose 
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from a mistake about the best means of 
obtaining them, exploiting the earth, and 
ceased when those concerned realized the 
mistake. 

Just as Britain supported its popula- 
tion better when Englishmen gave up 
fighting between themselves, so the world 
as a whole could support its population 
better if it gave up fighting. 

Moreover, we have passed out of the 
stage when we could massacre a con- 
quered population to make room for us. 
When we conquer an inferior people like 
the Filipinos, we don’t exterminate them, 
we give them an added chance of life. 
The weakest don’t go to the wall. 

But at this point parenthetically I 
want to enter a warning. You may say, 
if this notion of the rivalry of nations 
is false, how do you account for the fact 
of its playing so large a part in the pres- 
ent war? 

Well, that is easily explained—men are 
not guided necessarily by their interest 
even in their soberest moments, but by 
what they believe to be their interest. 
Men do not judge from the facts, but from 
what they believe to be the facts. War 
is the “failure of human understand- 
ing.” The religious wars were due to the 
belief that two religions could not exist 
side by side. It was not true, but the 
false belief provoked the wars. Our no- 
tions as to the relation of political power 
’ to a nation’s prosperity are just as false, 
and this fallacy, like the older one, plays 
its part in the causation of war. 


Now, let us for a moment apply the 
very general rule thus revealed to the 
particular case of the United States at 
this present juncture. 


American merchants may in certain 
cases, if they are shrewd and able, do a 
very considerably increased trade, though 
it is just as certain that other merchants 
will be losing trade, and I think there is 
pretty general agreement that as a mat- 
ter of simple fact the losses of the war 
so far have for America very considera- 
bly and very obviously overbalanced the 
gains. The loss has been felt so tangibly 
by the United States Government, for 
instance, that a special loan had to be 
voted in order to stop some of the gaps. 


Whole States, whose interests are bound 
up with staples like cotton, were for a 
considerable time threatened with some- 
thing resembling commercial paralysis. 
While we may admit advances and 
gains in certain isolated directions, the 
extra burden is felt in all directions of 
commerce and industry. And that extra 
burden is visible through finance—the 
increased cost of money, the scarcity of 
capital, the lower negotiability of securi- 
ties, the greater uncertainty concerning 
the future. It is by means of the finan- 
cial reaction that America, as a whole, 


“has felt the adverse effects of this war. 


There is not a considerable village, much 
less a considerable city, not a mer- 
chant, not a captain of industry in the 
United States that has not so felt it. It 
is plainly evident that by the progressive 
dearness of money, the lower standard 
of living that will result in Europe, the 
effect on immigration, and other proc- 
esses which I will.touch upon at greater 
length later, any temporary stimulus 
which a trade here and there may receive 
will be more than offset by the difficul- 


* ties due to financial as apart from indus- 


trial or commercial reactions. 

This war will come near to depriving 
America for a decade or two of its normal 
share of the accumulated capital of the 
older peoples, whether that capital be 
used in paying war indemnities or in 
paying off the cost of the war or in re- 
pairing its ravages. In all cases it will 
make capital much dearer, and many 
enterprises which with more abundant 
capital might have been born and might 
have stimulated American industry will 
not be born. For the best part of a gen- 
eration perhaps the available capital of 
Europe will be used to repair the rav- 
ages of war there, to pay off the debts 
created by war, and to start life normal- 
ly once more. We shall suffer in two 
ways. 

In a recent report issued by the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington is 
a paragraph to the effect that one of the 
main factors which have operated against 
the development of the American farm 
is the difficulty that the farmer has 
found in securing abundant capital and 
the high price that he has to pay for it 
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when he can secure it. It will in the 
future be of still higher price, and still 
less abundant, because, of. course, the 
capital of the world is a common reser- 
voir—if it is dearer in one part, it is dear- 
er to some extent in all parts. 

So that if for many years the Ameri- 
can farmhouse is not so well built as it 
might be, the farm not so well worked, 
rural life in America not so attractive as 
it might be, the farmer’s wife burdened 
with a little more labor than she might 
otherwise have, and if she grows old 
earlier than she might otherwise, it will 
be in part because we are paying our 
share of the war indemnities and the war 
costs. 

But this scarcity of capital operates in 
another way. One of the most promising 
fields for American enterprise is, of 
course, in the undeveloped lands to the 
south of us, but in the development of 
those lands we have looked and must look 
for the co-operation of European capital. 
Millions of French and British money 
have poured into South America, building 
docks and railroads and opening up the 
country, and that development of South 
America has been to our advantage be- 
eause quite frequently these enterprises 
were under the actual management of 
Americans, using to the common advan- 
tage the savings of the thrifty French- 
man and the capital of the wealthy Eng- 
lishman. 

For, of course, as between the older 
and the newer worlds there has gone on 
this very beneficent division of labor: the 
Old World having developed its soil, built 
its cities, made its roads, has more capi- 
tal available for outside employment than 
have the population of newer countries 
that have so much of this work before 
them. And now this possibility of fruit- 
ful co-operation is, for the time being, 
and it may be for many years, suspended. 
I say nothing of the loss of markets in 
the older countries which will he occa- 
sioned by sheer loss of population and 
the lower standard of living. That is one 
of the more obvious but not perhaps the 
most important of the ways in which the 
war affects us commercially. 

Speaking purely in terms of commer- 
cial advantage—and these, I know, do not 


tell the whole story (I am not for a mo- 
ment pretending they do)—the losses that 
we shall suffer through this war are 
probably very much more considerable 
than those we should suffer by the loss 
of the Philippines in the event, say, of 
their being seized by some hostile power; 
and we suffer these losses, although not 
a single foreign soldier lands upon our 
soil. It is literally and precisely true to 
say that there is not one person from 
Hudson Bay to Cape Horn that will not 
be affected in some degree by what is 
now going on in Europe. And it is at 
least conceivable that our children and 
children’s children will féel its effects 
more deeply still. 

Nor is America escaping the military 
any more than she has escaped the com- 
mercial and financial effects of this war. 
She may never be drawn into active mili- 
tary co-operation with other nations, but 
she is affected none the less. Indeed the 
military effects of this war are already 
revealing themselves in a demand for a 
naval programme immensely larger than 
any American could have anticipated a 
year ago, by plans for an enormously en- 
larged army. All this is the most nat- 
ural result. 

Just consider, for instance, the ultimate 
effect of a quite possible outcome of the 
present conflict—Germany victorious and 
the Prussian effort next directed at, say, 
the conquest of India. Imagine India 
Prussianized by Germany, so that, with 
the marvelous efficiency in military or- 
ganization which she has shown, she is 
able to draw on an Asiatic population of 
something approaching 400,000,000. 

Whether the situation then created 
would really constitute a menace for us 
or not, this much would be certain—that 
the more timid and timorous among us 
would believe it to be a menace, and it 
would furnish an irresistible plea for a 
very greatly enlarged naval and mili- 
tary establishment. We too, in that case 
would probably be led to organize our 
nation on the lines on which the Huro- 
pean military nations have organized 
theirs, with compulsory military service, 
and so forth. 

Indeed, even if Germany is not victori- 
ous the future contains possibilities of a 
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like result; imagine, what is quite possi- 
ble, that Russia becomes the dominant 
factor in Europe after this war and 
places herself at the head of a great Slav 
confederacy of 200,000,000, with her pow- 
er extending incidentally to the Pacific 
coast of Asia, and, it may be the day aft- 
er tomorrow, over 100,000,000 or 200,000,- 
000 of Asiatics. We should thus have a 
militarized power of 200,000,000 or 300,- 
000,000 or 400,000,000 souls, autocratically 
governed, endowed with western technical 
knowledge in the manipulation of the in- 
struments of war, occupying the Pacific 
coast line directly facing our Pacific 
coast line. It is quite conceivable, there- 
fore, that as the outcome of either of the 
two possible results of this war we may 
find ourselves embarked upon a great era 
of militarization. 

Our impregnability does not protect us 
from militarism. It is quite true that 
this country, like Russia, cannot be per- 
manently invaded; it is quite true that 
hostile navies need not necessarily be re- 
sisted by navies of our own so far as the 
protection of our coasts is concerned. 
But there is no such thing as absolute 
certainty in these matters. While per- 
sonally I believe that no country in the 
world will ever challenge the United 
States, that the chances are a hundred to 
one against it, it is on just that one 
chance that the militarist bases his plea 
for armaments and secures them. 

But, unfortunately, we are already 
committed to a good deal more than just 
mere defense of American territory; 
problems arising out of the Philippines 
and the Panama Canal and the Monroe 
Doctrine have already committed us to a 
measure of intervention in the political 
affairs of the outside world. In brief, if 
the other nations of the world have great 
armies and navies—and tomorrow those 
other nations will include a reorganized 
China as they already include a western- 
ized Japan—if there is all that weight of 
military material which might be used 
against us, then in the absence of those 
other guarantees which I shall suggest, 
we shall be drawn into piling up a corre- 
sponding weight of material as against 
that of the outside world. 

And, of course, just as we cannot es- 


cape the economic and the military reac- 
tion of European development, neither 
can we escape the moral. If European 
thought and morality did, by some fatali- 
ty, really develop in the direction of a 
Nietzschean idealization of military force, 
we might well get in the coming years a 
practical submergence of that morality 
which we believe to be distinctively 
American, and get throughout the older 
hemisphere a type of society based upon 
authority, reproducing it may be some 
features of past civilizations, Mongol, 
Asiatic, or Byzantine. If that were to 
happen, if Europe were really to become 
a mere glorified form of, say, certain 
Asiatic conceptions that we all thought 
had had their day, why, then, of course 
America could not escape a like trans- 
formation of outlook, ideals, and morals. 

For there is no such thing as one na- 
tion standing out and maintaining indefi- 
nitely a social spirit, an attitude toward 
life and society absolutely distinct and 
different from that of the surrounding 
world. The character of a society is de- 
termined by the character of its ideas, 
and neither tariffs nor coastal defenses 
are really efficient in preventing the in- 
vasion of ideas, good or bad. The differ- 
ence between the kind of society which 
exists in Illinois today and that which 
existed there 500 years ago is not a dif- 
ference of physical vigor or of the raw 
materials of nature; the Indian was as 
good a man physically as the modern 
Chicagoan, and possessed the same soil. 
What makes the difference between the 
two is accumulated knowledge, the mind. 
And there never was yet on this planet a 
change of ideas which did not sooner or 
later affect the whole planet. 

The “ nations ” that inhabited this con- 
tinent a couple of thousand years ago 
were apparently quite unconcerned with 
what went on in Europe or Asia, say, in 
the domain of mathematical and astro- 
nomical knowledge. But the ultimate 
effect of that knowledge on navigation 
and discovery was destined to affect them 
—and us—profoundly. But the reaction 
of European thought upon this continent, 
which originally required twenty, or, for 
that matter, two hundred or two thou- 
sand years to show itself, now shows it- 
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self, in the industrial and commercial 
field, for instance, through our banking 
and Stock Exchanges, in as many hours, 
or, for that matter, minutes. 

It is difficult, of course, for us to real- 
ize the extent to which each nation owes 
its civilization to others, how we have 
all lived by taking in each other’s wash- 
ing. As Americans, for instance, we have 
to make a definite effort properly to real- 
ize that our institutions, the sanctity of 
our homes and all the other things upon 
which we pride ourselves, are the result 
of anything but the unaided efforts of a 
generation or two of Americans, perhaps 
owing a little to certain of the traditions 
that we may have taken from Britain. 

One has to stop and uproot impressions 
that are almost instinctive, to remember 
that our forefathers reached these shores 
by virtue of knowledge which they owed 
to the astronomical researches of Egyp- 
tians and Chaldeans, who inspired the 
astronomers of Greece, who _ inspired 
those of the Renaissance in Italy, Spain, 
and Germany, keeping alive and develop- 
ing not merely the art of measuring 
space and time, but also that conception 
of order in external nature without which 
the growth of organized knowledge, 
which we call science, enabling men to 
earry on their exploitation of the world, 
would have been impossible; that our 
very alphabet comes from Rome, who 
owed it to others; that the mathematical 
foundation of our modern mechanical sci- 
ence—without which neither Newton nor 
Watt nor Stevenson nor Ericson nor 
Faraday nor Edison could have been—is 
the work of Arabs, strengthened by 
Greeks, protected and enlarged by Ital- 
jans; that our conceptions of political or- 
ganization, which have so largely shaped 
eur political science, come mainly from 
the Scandinavian colonists of a French 
province; that British intellect, to which 
perhaps we owe the major part ef our 
political impulses, has been nurtured 
mainly by Greek philosophy; that our 
Anglo-Saxon eaw is principally Roman, 
and our religion almost entirely Asiatic 
in its origins; that for those things which 
we deem to be the most important in our 
lives, our spiritual and religious aspira- 
tions, we go to a Jewish book interpreted 


by a Church Roman in origin, reformed 
mainly by the efforts of Swiss and Ger- 
man theologians. 

And this interaction of the respective 
elements of the various nations, the in- 
fluence of foreigners, in other words, and 
of foreign ideas, is going to be far more 
powerful in the future than it has been 
in the past. Morally, as well as material- 
ly, we are a part of Europe. The influ- 
ence which one group exercises on anoth- 
er need not operate through political 
means at all; indeed, the strongest influ- 
ences are non-political. 

American life and civilization may be 
transformed by European developments, 
though the Governments of Europe may 
leave us severely alone. Luther and Cal- 
vin had certainly a greater effect in Eng- 
land than Louis XIV. or Napoleon. Gut- 
enberg created in Europe a revolution 
more powerful than all the military revo- 
lutions of the last ten centuries. Greece 
and Palestine did not transform the world 
by their political power. Yet these sim- 
ple and outstanding truths are persist- 
ently ignored by our political and his- 
torical philosophers and theorists. For 
the most part our history is written with 
a more sublime. disregard of the simple 
facts of the world than is shown per- 
haps in any other department of human 
thought and inquiry. 

You may today read histories of Eu- 
rope written by men of worldwide and 
pre-eminent reputation, professing to 
tell the story of the development of hu- 
man society, in which whole volumes will 
be devoted to the effect of a particular 
campaign or military alliance in influ- 
encing the destinies of a people like the 
French or the German. But in those 
histories you will find no-word as to the 
effect of such trifles as the invention of 
the steam engine, the coming of the 
railroad, the introduction of the tele- 
graph and cheap newspapers and litera- 
ture on the destiny of those people; vol- 
umes as to the influence which Britain 
may have had upon the history of France 
or Germany by the campaigns of Marl- 
borough, but absolutely not one word as 
to the influence which Britain had upon 
the destinies of those people by the work 
of Watt and Stephenson. 
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A great historian philosopher laying 
it down that the “influence” of Eng- 
land was repelled or offset by this or 
that military alliance, seriously stated 
that “ England ” was losing her influence 
on the Continent at a time when her in- 
fluence was transforming the whole lives 
of Continental people to a greater degree 
than they had been transformed since 
the days of the Romans. 

I have gone into this at some length 
to show mainly two things—first, that 
neither morally nor materially, neither 
in our trade nor in our finance, nor in 
our industry, nor in all those intangible 
things that give value to life can there 
be such a thing as isolation from the rest 
of Christendom. If European civilization 
takes a “wrong turning ”’—and it has 
done that more than once in the past— 
we can by no means escape the effects of 
that catastrophe. We are deeply con- 
cerned, if only because we may have to 
defend ourselves against it and in so 
doing necessarily transform in some de- 
gree our society and ourselves. 

And I wanted to show, secondly, that 
not only as a simple matter of fact as 
things stand are we in a very real sense 
dependent upon Europe, that we want 
European capital and European trade, 
and that if we are to do the best for 
American prosperity we must increase 
that dependence, but that if we are ef- 
fectively to protect those things that go 
deeper even than trade and prosperity, 
we must co-operate with Europe intel- 
lectually and morally. It is not for us a 
question of choice. For good or evil, we 
are part of the world affected by what 
the rest of the world becomes and af- 
fected by what it does. And I want to 
show in my next article that only by 
frankly facing the fact (which we cannot 
deny) that we are a part of the civilized 
world and must play our part in it, shall 
we achieve real security for our material 
and moral posessions and do the best that 
we know for the general betterment of 
American life. 


II. 
AMERICA’S FUTURE ATTITUDE 


In my last article I attempted to show 
how deeply must America feel, sooner 
or later, and for good or evil, the 


moral and material results of the 
upheavals in Europe and the new 
tendencies that will be generated by 
them. I attempted to show, too, how im- 
possible it is for us to escape our part of 
all the costs, how we shall pay our share 
of the indemnities, and how our children 
and children’s children may be affected 
even more profoundly than we our- 
selves. 


‘Ile shells may not hit us. yet there 
is hardly a farmhouse in our country 
that will not, however unconsciously, be 
affected by these far-off events. We 
may not witness the trains of weary 
refugees trailing over the roads, but (if 
we could but see the picture) there will 
be. an endless procession of our own 
farmers’ wives with a hardened and 
shortened life and their children with 
less ample opportunities. 


And our ideals of the future will in 
some measure be twisted by the moral 
and material bankruptcy of THurope. 
Those who consider at all carefully the 
facts hinted at in my last article—too 
complex to be more than hinted at in 
the space available—will realize that the 
“isolation” of America is an illusion of 
the map, and is becoming more so every 
day; that she is an integral part of Occi- 
dental civilization whether she wishes it 
or not, and that if civilization in Eurepe 
takes the wrong turn we Americans 
would suffer less directly but not less 
vitally than France or Britain or Ger- 
many. 


All this, of course, is no argument for 
departing from our traditional isolation. 
Our entrance into the welter might not 
change things or it might change them 
for the worse or the disadvantages might 
be such as to outweigh the advantages. 
The sensible question for America is 
this: “ Can we affect the general course 
of events in Europe—in the world, that 
is—to our advantage by entering in; and. 
will the advantage of so doing be of 
such extent as to offset the risks and 
costs? ” 


Before answering that question I want 
to indicate by very definite proposals or 
propositions a course of action and a 
basis for estimating the effect. 


I will 


-—. 
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put the proposal with reference to Am- 
erica’s future attitude to Europe in the 
form of a definite proposition thus: 

That America shall use her influence to 
secure the abandonment by the powers of 
Christendom of rival group alliances and 
the creation instead of an alliance of all the 
civilized powers having as its aim some 
common action—not necessarily military— 
which will constitute a collective guarantee 
of each against aggression. 

Thus when Germany, asked by the 
Allies at the prospective peace to remove 
the menace of her militarism by reduc- 
ing her armaments, replies, “ What of 
my protection against Russia?” Christen- 
dom should, with America’s help, be in 
a position to reply: “ We will all protect 
you against Russia, just as we would all 
protect Russia against you.” 


The considerations which support such 
a policy on America’s part are mainly 
these: First, that if America does not lend 
the assistance of her detachment from 
European quarrels to such an arrange- 
ment, Europe of herself may not prove 
capable of it. Second, that if Europe does 
not come to some such arrangement the 
resulting unrest, militarism, moral and 
material degeneration, for the reasons 
above indicated and for others to be indi- 
eated presently, will most unfavorably 
affect the development of America, and 
expose her to dangers internal and ex- 
ternal much greater than those which 
she would incur by intervention. Third, 
that if America’s influence is in the 
manner indicated made the deciding 
factor in the establishment of a new 
form of world society, she would vir- 
tually take the leadership of Western 
civilization, and her capital become the 
centre of the political organization of 
the new world State. While “world 
domination” by military means has 
always proved a dangerous diet for all 
nations that have eaten of it heretofore, 
the American form of that ambition would 
have this great difference from earlier 
forms—that it would be welcomed instead 
ef being resisted by the dominated. 
America would have given a new meaii- 
ing to the term and found a means of 
satisfying national pride, certainly more 
beneficial than that which comes of mili- 
tary glory. 


I envisage the whole problem, however, 
first and last in this discussion on the 
basis of America’s interest; and the test 
which I would apply to the alternatives 
now presenting themselves is simply this: 
What on balance is most advantageous, 
in the broadest and largest sense of the 
term, in its moral as well as its material 
sense, to American interest? 


Now I know full well that there is 
much to be said against the step which 
I think America should initiate. I sup- 
pose the weight of the reasons against it 
would be in some such order as the 
following: First, that it is a violation 
of the ancient tradition of American 
statecraft and of the rule laid down by 
Washington concerning the avoidance 
ef entangling alliances. Second, that it 
may have the effect which he feared of 
dragging this country into war on mat- 
ters in which it had no concern. Third, 
that it will militarize the country, and so, 
Fourth, lead to the neglect of those 
domestic problems upon which the prog- 
ress of our nation depends. 

I will take the minor points first and 
will deal with the major consideration 
presently. 

First, I would remind the reader of 
what I pointed out in the last article, 
that there is no such thing as being un- 
affected by the military policies of Eu- 
rope, and there never has been. At this 
present moment a campaign for greatly 
increased armaments is being waged on 
the strength of what is taking place 
in the Old World, and our armaments 
are directly and categorically dictated 
by what foreign nations do in the matter. 
So that it is not a question in practice 
of being independent of the policies of 
other nations; we are not independent of 
their policies. 

We may refuse to co-operate with them, 
to have anything to do with them. Even 
then our military policy will be guided 
by theirs, and it is at least conceivable 
that in certain circumstances we should 
become thoroughly militarized by the 
need for preparing against what our peo- 
ple would regard as the menace of Euro- 
pean military ambitions. This tendency, 
if it became sufficiently acute, would 
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cause neglect of domestic problems hardly 
less mischievous than that occasioned by 
war. 

In my last article I touched upon a 
quite possible turn of the alliance group- 
ings in Europe—the growing influence of 
Russia, the extension of that influence to 
the Asiatic populations on her borders, 
(Japan and Russia are already in alli- 
ance,) so that within the quite measur- 
able future we may be confronted by a 
military community drawing on a popu- 
lation of 500,000,000 souls, autocratical- 
ly governed and endowed with all the 
machinery of destruction which modern 
science has given to the world. A Russo- 
Chino-Japanese alliance might on behalf 
of the interest or dignity of one of the 
members of such a group challenge this 
country in some form or another, and a 
Western Europe with whom we had re- 
fused to co-operate for a common protec- 
tion might as a consequence remain an 
indifferent spectator of the conflict. 


Such a situation would certainly not 
relieve us from the burdens of militarism 
merely because we declined to enter into 
any arrangement with the European 
powers. As a matter of fact, of course, 
this present war destroyed the national- 
ist basis of militarism itself. The mil- 
itarist may continue to talk about inter- 
national agreement between nations be- 
ing impossible as a means of insuring a 
nation’s safety, and a nation having no 
security but the strength of its own 
arms, but when it actually comes to the 
point even he is obliged to trust to agree- 
ment with other nations and to admit that 
even in war a nation can no longer de- 
pend merely upon the strength of its 
arms; it has to depend upon co-operation, 
which means an agreement of some kind 
with other nations as well. ° 


Just as the nations have by forces 
stronger than their own volition been 
brought into industrial and commercial 
co-operation, so, strangely enough, have 
they been brought by those same forces 
into military co-operation.. While the 
warrior and militarist have been talking 
the old jargon of nationalism and holding 
international co-operation up to derision 
,as a dream, they have themselves been 


brought to depend upon foreigners. War 
itself has become internationalist. 


There is something of sardonic humor 
in the fact that it is the greatest war of 
history which is illustrating the fact 
that even the most powerful of the Eu- 
ropean nations must co-operate with for- 
eigners for its security. For no one of 
the nine or ten combatants of the present 
war could have maintained its position 
or defended itself alone. There is not one 
nation involved that would not believe 
itself in danger of destruction but for 
the help of foreigners; there is not one 
whose national safety does not depend 
upon some compact or arrangement with 
foreign nations. France would have been 
helpless but for the help of Britain and 
of Russia. Russia herself could not have 
imposed her will upon Germany if Ger- 
many could have thrown all her forces 
on the eastern frontier. Austria could 
certainly not have withstood the Russian 
flood single handed. Quite obviously the 
lesser nations, Serbia, Belgium, and the 
rest, would be helpless victims but for the 
support of their neighbors. 


And it should be noted that this inter- 
national co-operation is not by any mean: 
always with similar and racially allied 
nations. Republican France finds itself, 
and has been for a generation, the dlly 
of autocratic Russia. Australia, that 
much more than any other country has 
been obsessed by the yellow peril and 
the danger from Japan, finds herself 
today fighting side by side with the Jap- 
anese. And as to the ineradicable hos- 
tility of races preventing international 
co-operation, there are fighting together 
on the soil of France as I write, Flemish, 
Walloons, and negroes from Senegal, 
Turcos from Northern Africa, Gurkhas 
from India, co-operating with the ad- 
vance on the other frontier of Cossacks, 
and Russians of all descriptions. This 
military and political co-operation has 
brought together Mohammedan and 
Christian; Catholic, Protestant, and Or- 
thodox; negro, white and yellow; African, 
Indian, and European; monarchist, re- 
publican, Socialist, reactionary — there 
seems hardly a racial, religious, or polit- 
ical difference that has stood in the way 
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of rapid and effective co-operation in the 
common need. : 

Thus the soldier himself, while de- 
fending the old nationalist and exclu- 


_ sive conceptions, is helping to shrink the 


¢ 


spaces of the world and break down old 
isolations and show how interests at the 
uttermost ends of the earth react one 
upon the other. 

But even apart from this influence, as 
already noted, America cannot escape 
the military any more than she has es- 
caped the commercial and financial ef- 
fects of this war. She may never be 
drawn into active military co-operation 
with other nations, but she is affected 
none the less—by a demand for a naval 
programme immensely larger than any 
American could have anticipated a year 
since, by plans for an enormously en- 
larged army. 

That, it will be argued, is the one 
thing needed—to be stronger than our 
prospective enemy. And, of course, any 
enemy—whether he be one nation or a 
group—who really does contemplate ag- 


gression, would on his side take care to 


be stronger than us.. War and peace are 
matters of two parties, and any principle 
which you may lay down for one is ap- 
plicable to the other. When we say “Si 
vis pacem, para bellum” .we must apply 
it to all parties. One eminent upholder 
of this principle has told us that the only 
way to be sure of peace is to be so much 
stronger than your enemy that he will 
not dare to attack you. Apply that to the 
two parties and you get this result—here 
are two nations or two groups of nations 
likely to quarrel. How shall they keep 
the peace? And we say quite seriously 
that they will keep the peace if each is 
stronger than the other. 

This principle, therefore, which looks 
at first blush like an axiom, is, as a 
matter of fact, an attempt to achieve a 
physical impossibility and always ends, 
as it has ended in Europe on this occa- 
sion, in explosion. You cannot indefinite> 
ly pile up explosive material without an 
accident of some sort occurring; it is 
bound to occur. But you will note this: 
that the militarist—while avowing by 
his conduct that nations can no longer 
in a military sense be independent, that 


they are obliged to co-operate with oth- 
ers and consequently depend upon some 
sort of an arrangement, agreement, com- 
pact, alliance with others—has adopted 
a form of compact which merely perpet- 
uates the old impossible situation on a 
larger scale! He has devised the “ bal- 
ance of power.’ 

For several generations Britain, which 
has occupied with reference to the Con- 
tinent of Europe somewhat the position 
which we are now coming to occupy with 
regard to Europe as a whole, has acted 
on this principle—that so long as the 
powers of the Continent were fairly 
equally divided she felt she could with a 
fair chance of safety face either one or 
the other. But if one group became so 
much stronger than the other that it was 
in danger of dominating the whole Con- 
tinent, then Britain might find herself 
faced by an overwhelming power with 
which she would be unable to deal. To 
prevent this she joined the weaker 
group. Thus Britain intervened in Conti- 
nental politics against Napoleon 'as she 
has intervened today against the Kaiser. 

But this policy is merely a perpetua- 
tion on a larger scale of the principle 
of “ each keing stronger than the other.” 
Military power, in any case, is a thing 
very difficult to estimate; an apparently 
weaker group or nation has often proved, 
in fact, to be the stronger, so that there 
is a desire on the part of both sides to 
give the benefit of the doubt to them- 
selves. Thus the natural and latent 
effort to be strongest is obviously fatal 
to any “balance.” Neither side, in fact, 
desires a balance; each desires to have 
the balance tilted in its favor. This sets 
up a perpetual tendency toward rear- 
rangement, and regroupings and reshuf- 
flings in these international alliances 
sometimes take place with extraordinary 
and startling rapidity, as in the case of 
the Balkan tates. 

It is already illustrated in the present 
war; Italy has broken away from a def- 
inite and formal alliance ~vhich every 
one supposed would range her on the 
German side. There is at least a possibil- 
ity that she may finally come down upon 
the Anglo-Franco-Russian side. You 
have Japan, which little more than a 
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decade ago was fighting bitterly against 
Russia, today ranged upon the side of 
Russia. 

The position of Russia is still more start- 
ling. In the struggles of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries Britain 
was almost always on the side of Russia; 
then for two generations she was taught 
that any increase of the power of Russia 
was a particularly dangerous menace. 
That once more was a decade ago sud- 
denly changed, and Britain is now fight- 
ing to increase both relatively and abso- 
lutely the power of a country which her 
last war on the Continent was foughée to 
check. The war before that which Great 
Britain fought upon the Continent was 
fought in alliance with Germans against 
the power of France. As to the Aus- 
trians, whom Britain is now fighting, 
they were for many years her faithful 
allies. So it is very nearly true to say 
of nearly all the combatants respectively 
that they have no enemy today that was 
not, historically speaking, quite recently 
an ally, and not an ally today that was 
not in the recent past an enemy. 

These combinations, therefore, are not, 
never have been, and never can be per- 
manent. If history, even quite recent 
history, has any meaning at all, the next 
ten or fifteen or twenty years will be 
bound to see among these t2n combat- 
ants now in the field rearrangements 
and permutations ou of which the crush- 
ed and suppressed Germany that is to 
follow the war—a Germany which will 
embrace, nevertheless, a hundred million 
of the same race, highly efficient, highly 
educated, trained for co-ordination and 
common action—will be bound sooner or 
later to find her chance. 


If America should by any catastrophe 
join Britain or any other nation for the 
purpose of maintaining a “balance of 
power ” in the world, then indeed would 
her last state be worse than her first. 
The essential vice of the balance of 
power is that it is based upon a funda- 
mentally false assumption as to the real 
relationship of nations and as to the 
function and nature of force in human 
affairs. The limits of the present article 
preclude any analysis of most of the 


monstrous fallacies, but a hint can be 
given of one or two. 

First, of course, if you could get such 
a thing as a real “balance of power” 
—two parties confronting one another 
with about equal forees—you would prob- 
ably get a situation most favorable to 
war. Neither being manifestly inferior 
to the other, neither would be disposed 
to yield; each being manifestly as good 
as the other, would feel in “honor” 
bound to make no concession. If a power 
quite obviously superior to its rival makes 
concessions the world may give it credit 
for magnanimity in yielding, but other- 
wise it would always be in the position 
of being compelled to vindicate its cour- 
age. Our notions of honor and valor 
being what they are, no situation could 
be created more likely to bring about 
deadlocks and precipitate fights. Atl the 
elements are there for bringing about 
that position in which the only course 
left is “to fight it out.” 


The assumption underlying the whole 
theory of the balance of power is that 
predominant military power in a nation 
will necessarily—or at least probably— 
be exercised against its weaker neighbors 
to their disadvantage. Thus Britain has 
acted on the assumption that if one 
power dominated the Continent, British 
independence, more truly perhaps Brit- 
ish predominance in the world would be 
threatened. 


Now, how has a society of individuals— 
the community within the frontiers of a 
nation—met this difficulty which now 
confronts the society of nations, the dif- 
ficulty that is of the danger of the power 
of an individual or a group? They have 
met it by determining that no individual 
or group shall exercise physical power 
or predominance over others; that the 
community alone shall be predominant. 
How has that predominance been se- 
cured? By determining that any one mem- 
ber attacked shall be opposed by the 
whole weight of the community, (exer- 
cised, say, through the policeman.) If A 
flies at B’s throat in the street with the 
evident intention of throttling him to 
death, the ccmmunity, if it is efficient, 
immediately comes to the support of B. 
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And you will note this: that it does 
not allow force to be used for the settle- 
ment of differences by anybody. The 
community does not use force as such 
at all; it merely cancels the force of units 
and determines that nobody shall use it. 
It eliminates force. And it thus cancels 
the power of the units to use it against 
other units (other than as a part of the 
community) by standing ready at all 
times to reduce the power of any one 
unit to futility. If A says that B began 
it, the community does not say, “ Oh, in 
that case you may continue to use your 
force; finish him off.” It says, on the 
contrary, “Then we'll see that B does 
not use his force; we'll restrain him, we 
won’t have either of you using force. 
We'll cancel it and suppress it wherever 
it rears its head.” For there is this par- 
adox at the basis of all civilized inter- 
course: force between men has but one 
use—to see that force settles no differ- 
ence between them. 

And this has taken place because men 
—individually—have decided that the ad- 
vantage of the security of each from 
aggression outweighs the advantage 
which each has in the possible exercise 
of aggression. When nations have come 
to the same decision—and not a moment 
before —they will protect themselves 
from aggression in precisely the same 
way —by agreeing between them that 
they will cancel by their collective power 
the force of any one member exercised 
against another. 

I emphasize the fact that you must 
get this recognition of common interest 
in a given action before you can get the 
common action. We have managed it in 
the relations between individuals because, 
the numbers being so much greater than 
in the case of nations, individual dissent 
goes for less. The policeman, the judge, 
the jailer have behind them a larger 
number relatively to individual excep- 
tions than is the case with nations. For 
the existence of such an arrangement by 
no means implies that men shall be per- 
fect, that each shall willingly obey all 
the laws which he enforces. It merely 
implies that his interest in the law as a 
whole is greater than his interest in its 
general violation. 


No man for a single day of his life ob- 
serves all the Ten Commandments, yet 
you can always secure a majority for the 
support of the Ten Commandments, for 
the simple reason that while there are a 
great many who would like to rob, all are 
in favor of being protected against the 
robber. While there are a great many 
who would like on occasion to kill, all are 
in favor of being protected against be- 
ing killed. The prohibition of this act se- 
cures universal support embracing “all 
of the people all of the time”; the posi- 
tive impulse to it is isolated and occa- 
sional--with some individuals perhaps 
all the time, but with all individuals only 
some of the time, if ever. 

When you come to the nations, there is 
less disproportion between the strength 
of the unit and the society. Hence na- 
tions have been slower than individuals 
in realizing their common interest. Hach 
has placed greater reliance on its own 
strength for its protection. Yet the 
principle remains the same. There may 
be nations which desire for their own 
interest to go to war, but they all want 
to protect themselves against being beat- 
en. You have there an absolutely com- 
mon interest. The other interest, the de- 
sire to beat, is not so universal; in fact, 
if any value can be given whatever to 
the statement of the respective states- 
men, such an interest is non-existent. 

There is not a single statesman in 
Christendom today who would admit for 
a moment that it is his desire to wage 
war on a neighboring nation for the pur- 
pose of conquering it. All this warfare 
is, each party to it declares, merely. a 
means of protecting itself against the ag- 
gression of neighbors. Whatever insin- 
cerity there may be in these declarations 
we can at least admit this much, that 
the desire to be safe is more widespread 
than the desire to conquer, for the desire 
to be safe is universal. 

We ought to be able, therefore, to 
achieve, on the part of the majority, ac- 
tion to that end. And on this same prin- 
ciple there can be no doubt that the na- 
tions as a whole would give their sup- 
port to any plan which would help to 
secure them from being attacked. It is 
time for the society of nations to take 
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this first step toward the creation of a 
real community; to agree, that is, that 
the influence of the whole shall be thrown 
against the one recalcitrant member. 

“The immensely increased contact be- 
tween nations which has set up a greater 
independence (in the way hinted at in 
my last article) has given weight to the 
interest in security and taken from the 
interest in aggression. The tendency to 
aggression is often a blind impulse due 
to the momentum of old ideas which have 
not yet had time to be discredited and 
disintegrated by criticism. And of or- 
ganization for the really common inter- 
est—that of security against aggression 
—there has, in fact, been none. If there 
is one thing certain it is that in Europe 
last July the people did not want war; 
they tolerated it, passively dragged by 
the momentum of old forces which they 
could not even formulate. The really 
general desire has never been organized; 
any means of giving effect to a common 
will—such as is given it in society within 
the frontiers—has never so far been de- 
vised. 

I believe that it is the mission of 
America in her own interest to devise it; 
that the circumstances of her isolation, 
historical and geographical, enable her 
to do for the older peoples—and _ her- 
self—a service which by reason of their 
circumstances, geographical and _ histor- 
ical, they cannot do for themselves. 

The power that she exercises to this 
end need not be military. I do not think 
that it should be military. This war has 
shown that the issues of military conflict 
are so uncertain, depending upon all 
sorts of physical accidents, that no man 
ean possibly say which side will win. The 
present war is showing daily that the 
advantage does not always go with num- 
bers, and the outcome of war is always 
to some extent a hazard and a gamble, 
but there are certain forces that can be 
set in operation by nations situated as 
the United States, that are not in any 
way a gamble and a hazard, the effect of 
which will be quite certain. 

I refer to the pressure of such a thing 
as organized non-intercourse, the send- 
ing of a country to moral, social, eco- 
nomic Coventry. We are, I know, here 


treading somewhat unknown ground, but 
we have ample evidence to show that 
there do exist forces capable of organiza- 
tion, stronger, and more certain in their 
operation than military forces. That the 
world is instinctively feeling this is dem- 
onstrated by the present attitude of all 
the combatants in Europe to the United 
States. The United States relatively to 
powers like Russia, Britain, and Ger- 
many is not a great military power, yet 
they are all pathetically anxious to se- 
cure the good-will of the United States. 

Why? 

It can hardly be to save the shock to 
their moral feelings which would come 
from the mere disapproval of people on 
the other side of the world. If any per- 
centage of what we have read of German 
methods is true, if German ethics bear 
the faintest resemblance to what they 
are so often represented to be, Germany 
must have no feeling in the political 
sphere to be hurt by the moral disap- 
proval of the people of the United States. 
If German statesmen are so desperately 
anxious as they evidently are to secure 
the approval and good-will of the.United 
States it is because they realize, however 
indistinctly, that there lie in the hands 
of the United States powers which could 
be loosed, more portentous than those 
held by the masters of many legions. 

Just what these powers are and how 
they might be used to give America 
greater security than she could achieve 
by arms, to place her at the virtual head 
of a great world State, and to do for 
mankind as a whole a service greater 
than any yet recorded in written history, 
must be left to the third and concluding 
article of this series. 


IIl. 
AMERICA AS LEADER. 


In the preceding article I indicated 
that America might undertake at this 
juncture of international affairs an in- 
tervention in the politics of the Old 
World which is of a kind not hereto- 
fore attempted by any nation, an inter- 
vention, that is to say, that should not be 
military, but in the first instance medi- 
atory and moral, having in view if needs 
be the employment of certain organized 
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social and economic forces which I will 
detail presently. 


The suggestion that America should 
take any such lead is resisted first on 
the ground that it is a violation of her 
traditional policy, and secondly that 
“economic and social forces”’ are bound 
to be ineffective unless backed by mili- 
tary, so that the plea would involve her 
in a militarist policy. With reference to 
these two points, I pointed out in the pre- 
ceding article that America’s isolation 
from a movement for world agreement 
would infallibly land her in a very pro- 
nounced militarist policy, the increase of 
her armaments, the militarization of her 
civilization and all that that implies. 


There are open to America at this 
present moment two courses: one which 
will lead her to militarism and the in- 
definite increase of armaments—that is 
the course of isolation from the world’s 
life, from the new efforts that will be 
made toward world organization; the 
other to anticipate events and take the 
initiative in the leadership of world or- 
ganization, which would have the effect 
of rendering western civilization, includ- 
ing herself, less military, less dependent 
upon arms, and put the development of 
that civilization on a civilist rather than 
a militarist basis. 

I believe that it is the failure to real- 
ize that this intervention can be non- 
military in character which explains the 
reluctance of very many Americans to 
depart from their traditional policy of 
non-intervention. With reference to that 
point it is surely germane to remember 
that the America of 1914 is not the 
America of 1776; circumstances which 
made Washington’s advice sound and 
statesmanlike 
The situation today is not that of a tiny 
power not yet solidified, remote from 
the main currents of the world’s life, out- 
matched in resources by any one of the 
greater powers of Europe. America is 
no longer so remote as to have little 
practical concern with Europe. Its con- 
tacts with Europe are instantaneous, 
daily, intimate, innumerable—so much so 
indeed that our own civilization will be 
intimately affected and modified by cer- 


have been transformed. - 


tain changes which threaten in the older 
world. 


I will put the case thus: Suppose that 
there are certain developments in Eu- 
rope which would profoundly threaten 
our own civilization and our own secu- 
rity, and suppose further that we could 
without great cost to ourselves so guide 
or direct those changes and developments 
as to render them no longer a menace to _ 
this country. If such a case could be es- 
tablished, would not adherence to a for- 
mula established under eighteenth cen- 
tury conditions have the same relation 
to sound polities that the incantations 
and taboos of superstitious barbarians 
have to sound religion? And I think 
such a case can be established. 


I wonder whether it has occurred to 
many Americans to ask why all the bel- 
ligerents in this present war are show- 
ing such remarkable deference to Amer- 
ican public opinion. Some Americans 
may, of course, believe that it is the sheer 
personal fascination of individual Amer- 
icans or simple tenderness of moral feel- 
ing that makes Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Germany, and Austria take defi- 
nitely so much trouble at a time when 
they have sufficient already, to dem- 
onstrate that they have taken the right 
course, that they are obeying all the laws 
of war, that they are not responsible for 
the war in any way, and so forth. Is it 
simply that our condemnation would hurt 
their feelings? This hardly agrees with 
certain other ideas which we hold as to 
the belligerents. 


There is something beyond this order 
of motive at the bottom of the immense 
respect which all the combatants alike 
are paying to American opinion. It hap- 
pened to the writer recently to meet a 
considerable number of Belgian refugees 
from Brussels, all of them full of stories 
(which I must admit were second or 
third or three-hundredth hand) of Ger- 
man barbarity and ferocity. Yet all were 
obliged to admit that German behavior 
in Brussels had on the whole been very 
good. But that, they explained, was 
“merely because the American Consul 
put his foot down.” Yet one is not 
aware that President Wilson had author- 
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ized the American Consul so much as to 
hint at the possible military intervention 
of America in this war. Nevertheless 
there can be no doubt that these “ Huns,” 
so little susceptible in our view for the 
most part to moral considerations, were 
ereatly influenced by the opinion of 
America; and we know also that the 
other belligerents have shown the same 
respect for the attitude of the United 
States. 

I think we have here what so frequent- 
ly happens in the development of the atti- 
tude of men toward large general ques- 
tions: the intuitive recognition of a truth 
which those who recognize it are quite 
unable to put into words. It is a self- 
protective instinct, a movement that is 
made without its being necessary to think 
it out. (In the way that the untaught 
person is able instantly to detect the 
false note in a tune without knowing that 
such things as notes or crotchets and 
quavers exist.) 

It is quite true that the Germans feared 
the bad opinion of the world because the 
bad opinion of the world may be trans- 
lated into an element of resistance to the 
very ends which it is the object of the 
war to achieve for Germany. 

Those ends include the extension of 
German influence, material and moral, of 
German commerce and culture. But a 
world very hostile to Germany might 
quite conceivably check both. We say, 
rightly enough, probably, that pride of 
place and power had its part—many de- 
clare the prominent part—in the motives 
that led Germany into this war. But it is 
quite conceivable that a universal revul- 
sion of feeling against a power like Ger- 
many might neutralize the influence she 
would gain in the world by a mere exten- 
sion of her territorial conquests. 

Russia, for instance, has nearly five 
times the population and very many 
times the area of France; but one may 
doubt whether even a Russian would 
assert that Russian influence is five or 
ten times greater than that of France; 
still less that the world yielded him in 
any sense a proportionately greater def- 
erence than it yields the Frenchman. 
The extent to which the greatest power 
can impose itself by bayonets is very lim- 


ited in area and depth. All the might of 
the Prussian Army cannot compel the 
children of Poland or of Lorraine to say 
their prayers in German; it cannot com- 
pel the housewives of Switzerland or 
Paraguay or of any other little State that 
has not a battleship to its name to buy 
German saucepans if so be they do not 
desire to. There are so many other 
things necessary to render political or 
military force effective, and there are so 
many that can offset it altogether. 

We see these forces at work around us 
every day accomplishing miracles, doing 
things which a thousand years of 
fighting was never able to do—and then 
say serenely that they are mere “ theo- 
ries.” Why do Catholic powers no longer 
execute heretics? They have a perfe>t 
right—even in international law—to do 
so. What is it that protects the heretic 
in Catholic countries? The police? But 
the main business of the police and the 
army used to be to hunt him down. What 
is controlling the police and the army? 

By some sort of process there has been 
an increasing intuitive recognition of a 
certain code which we realize to be nec- 
essary for a decent society. It has come 
to be a sanction much stronger than the 
sanction of law, much more effective 
than the sanction of military force. Dur- 
ing the German advance on Paris in Au- 
gust last I happened to be present at a 
French family conference. Stories of 
the incredible cruelties and ferocity of 
the Germans were circulating in the 
Northern Department, where I happened 
to be staying. 

Every one was in a condition of panic, 
and two Frenchmen, fathers of families. 
were seeing red at the story of all these 
barbarities. But they had to decide— 
and the thing was discussed at a little 
family conference—where they should 
send their wives and children. And one 
of these Frenchmen, the one who had 
been most ferocious in his condemnation 
of the German barbarian, said quite 
naively and with no sense of irony or 
paradox: “ Of course, if we could find an 
absolutely open town which would not be 
defended at all the women folk and chil- 
dren would be all right.” His instinct, 
of course, was perfectly just. The Ger- 
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man “savage” had had three quarters 
of a million people in his absolute power 
in Brussels, and so far as we know, not a 
child or a woman has been injured. 


Indeed, in normal times our security 
against foreigners is not based upon phy- 
sical force at all. I suppose during the 
last century some hundreds of thousands 
of British and American tourists have 
traveled through the historic cities of 
Germany, their children have gone to the 
German educational institutions, their in- 
valids have been attended by German 
doctors and cut up by German surgeons 
in German sanatoria and health resorts, 
and I am. quite sure that it never oc- 
curred to any one of these hundreds of 
thousands that their little children when 
in the educational institutions of these 
“Huns” were in any way in danger. 
It was not the guns of the American 
Navy or the British Navy that were pro- 
tecting them; the physical force of Amer- 
ica or of Great Britain could not cer- 
tainly be the factor operative in, say, 
Switzerland or Austria, yet every Sum- 
mer tens of thousands of them trust 
their lives and those of their women and 
children in the remote mountains of 
Switzerland on no better security than 
the expectation that a foreign commu- 
nity over whom we have no possibility of 
exercising force will observe a conven- 
tion which has no sanction other than 
the recognition that it is to their advan- 
tage to observe it. 


And we thus have the ‘spectacle of 
millions of Anglo-Saxons absolutely con- 
vineed that the sanctity of their homes 
and the safety of their property are se- 
cure from the ravages of the foreigner 
only because they possess a naval and 
_military force that overawes him, yet 
serenely leaving the protection of that 
military force, <n life and prop- 
erty alike within the absolute power of 
that very foreigner against whose pred- 
atory tendencies we spend millions in 
protecting ourselves. 

No use of military power, however 
‘complete and overwhelming, would pre- 
tend ‘to afford a protection anything like 
‘as complete as that afforded by these 
‘moral forces. Sixty years ago Britain 


had as against Greece a preponderance 
of power that made her the absolute dic- 
tator of the latter’s policy, yet all the 
British battleships and all the threats of 
“ consequences ” could not prevent Brit- 
ish travelers being murdered by Greek 
brigands, though in Switzerland only 
moral forces—the recognition by an as- 
tute people of the advantage of treating 
foreigners well—had already made the 
lives and property of Britons as safe in 
that country as in their own. 

In the same way, no scheme of arming 
Protestants as against Catholics, or Cath- 
olics as against Protestants (the method 
which gave us the wars of religion and 
massacre of St. Bartholomew) could as- 
sure that general security of spiritual 
and intellectual possessions which we 
now in large measure enjoy. So indeed 
with the more material things, France, 
Great Britain, and some of the older na- 
tions have sunk thousands of millions in 
foreign investments, the real security of 
which is not in any physical force which 
their Government could possibly exer- 
cise, but the free recognition of foreign- 
ers that it is to their advantage to ad- 
here to financial obligations. English- 
men do not even pretend that the secur- 
ity of their investments in a country like 
the United States or the Argentine is 
dependent upon the coercion which the 
British Government is able to exercise 
over these communities. 

The reader will not, I think, misunder- 
stand me. I am not pleading that hu- 
man nature has undergone or will under- 
go any radical transformation. Rather 
am I asserting that it will not undergo 
any; that the intention of the man of 
the tenth century in Europe was as 
good as that of the man of the twentieth, 
that the man of the tenth century was as 
capable of self-sacrifice—was, it may be, 
less self-seeking. But what I am try- 


‘ing to hint is that the shrinking of the 
‘world by our developed intercommunica- 


tion has made us all more interdependent. 

The German Government moves its 
troops against Belgium; a moratorium 
is immediately proclaimed in Rio de 
Janeiro, a dozen American Stock Ex- 
changes are promptly closed and some 
hundreds of thousands of our people are 
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affected in their daily lives. This world- 
wide effect is not a matter of some years 
or a generation or two. It is a matter 
of an hour; we are intimately concerned 
with the actions of men on the other 
side of the world that we have never 
seen and never shall see; and they are 
intimately concerned with us. We know 
without having thought it out that we 
are bound together by a compact; the 
very fact that we are dependent upon one 
another creates as a matter of fact a 
partnership. We are expecting the other 
man to perform his part; he has been 
doing so uninterruptedly for years, and 
we send him our goods or we take his 
bill of exchange, or our families are 
afloat in his ships, expecting that he will 
pay for his goods, honor the bill of ex- 
change, navigate safely his ship—he has 
undertaken to do these things in the 
world-wide partnership of our common 
labor and then he fails. He does not do 
these things, and we have a very lively 
sense of the immorality of the doctrine 
which permits him to escape doing them. 

And so there are certain things that 
are not done, certain lengths to which 
even in war time we cannot go. What 
will stop the war is not so much the 
fighting, any more than Protestant mas- 
sacres prevented Catholic massacres. 
Men do not fear the enemy soldiers; 
they do fear the turning of certain social 
and moral forces against them. The 
German Government does not hesitate for 
a moment to send ten thousand of its own 
people to certain death under enemy 
guns even though the military advantage 
of so doing may be relatively trifling. 
But it dare not order the massacre of 
ten thousand foreign residents in Ber- 
lin. There is some force which makes it 
sometimes more scrupulous of the lives 
of its enemy than of the lives of its own 
people. 

Yet why should it care? Because of 
the physical force of the armies ranged 
against it? But it has to meet that force 
in any case. It fears that the world will 
be stirred. In other words, it knows 
that the world at large has a very lively 
realization that in its own interest cer- 
tain things must not be done, that the 
world would not live together as we now 


know it, if it permitted those things to 
be done. It would not so permit them. 

At the bottom of this moral hesitation 
is an unconscious realization of the ex- 
tent of each nation’s dependence upon 
the world partnership. It is not a fear 
of physical chastisement; any nation will 
go to war against desperate odds if a 
foreign nation talks of chastising it. It 
is not that consideration which operates, 
as a thousand examples in history prove 
t> us. There are forces outside military 
power more visible and ponderable than 
these. 

There exists, of course, already a 
world State which has no for.xal recog- 
nition in our paper constitutions at all, 
and no sanction in physical foree. If you 
are able to send a letter to the most ob- 
scure village of China, a telegram to any 
part of the planet, to travel over most of 
the world in safety, to carry on trade 
therewith, it is because for a generation 
the Post Office Departments of the 
world have been at work arranging traf- 
fie and communication details, methods 
of keeping their accounts; because the 
ship owner has been devising interna- 
tional signal codes; the banker arrang- 
ing conditions of international credit; 
because, in fact, not merely a dozen but 
some hundreds of international agree- 
ments, most of them made not between 
Governments at all, but between groups 
and parties directly concerned, have been 
devised. : 

There is no overlord enforcing them, 
yet much of our daily life depends upon 
their normal working. The bankers or 
the shipowners or the makers of electric 
machinery have met in Paris or Brussels 
and decided that such shall be the ac- 
cepted code, such the universal measure- 
ment for the lamp or instrument, such 
the conditions for the bill of exchange 
and from the moment that there is an 
agreement you do not need any sanc-— 
tion. If the instrument does. not con- 
form to the measurement it is unsal- 
able and that is sanction enough. 

We have seen in the preceding article 
that the dependence of the nations goes 
back a good deal further than we are apt 
to think; that long before the period of 
fully developed intercommunication, all 
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nations owed their civilization to for- 
eigners. It was to their traffic with Gaul 
and the visits of the Phoenician traders 
that the early inhabitants of the British 
Isles learned their first steps in arts and 
erafts and the development of a civilized 
society, and even in what we know as the 
Dark Ages we find Charlemagne borrow- 
ing scholars from York to assist him in 
civilizing the Continent. 

The civilization which our forefathers 
brought with them to America was the 
result of centuries of exchange in ideas 
between Britain and the Continent, and 
though in the course of time it had be- 
come something characteristically Anglo- 
Saxon, its origins were Greek and Arabic 
and Roman and Jewish. But the inter- 
dependence of nations today is of an in- 
finitely more vital and insistent kind, 
and despite superficial setbacks becomes 
more vital every day. As late as the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, for 
instance, Britain was still practically 
self-sufficing; her very large foreign 
trade was a trade in luxuries. She could 
still produce her own food, her popula- 
tion could still live on her own soil. 

But if today by some sort of magic 
Britain could kill off all foreigners the 
means of livelihood for quite an appre- 
ciable portion of her population would 
have disappeared. Millions would be 
threatened by actua]- starvation. For 
Britain’s overseas trade, on which so 
large a proportion of the population ac- 
tually lives, is mainly with the outside 
world and not with her own empire. We 
have seen what isolation merely from 
two countries has meant for Great Brit- 
ain. Britain is still maintaining her con- 
tacts with the world as a whole, but the 
cessation of relationship with two coun- 
tries has precipitated the gravest finan- 
cial crisis known in all her history, has 
kept her Stock Exchanges closed for 
months, has sent her Consols to a lower 
point than any known since the worst 
period of the Napoleonic wars, and has 
compelled the Government ruthlessly to 
pledge its credit for the support of bank- 
ing institutions and all the various trades 
that have been most seriously hit. 

Nor is Germany’s isolation altogether 
complete. She manages through neutral 


countries and otherwise to maintain a 
considerable current of relationship with 
the outside world, but how deeply and 
disastrously the partial severance of con- 
tact has affected Germany we shall not 
at present, probably at no time, in full 
measure know. 

All this gives a mere hint of what the 
organized isolation by the entire world 
would mean to any one nation. Imagine 
the position of a civilized country whose 
ports no ship from another country would 
enter, whose bills no banker would dis- 
count, a country unable to receive a tele- 
gram or a letter from the outside world 
or send one thereto, whose citizens could 
neither travel in other countries or main- 
tain communications therewith. It would 
have an effect in the modern world some- 
what equivalent to that of the dreadful 
edicts of excommunication and interdict 
which the papal power was able to issue 
in the mediaeval world. 

I am aware, of course, that such a 
measure would fall very hardly upon 
certain individuals in the countries in- 
flicting this punishment, but it is quite 
within the power of the Governments of 
those countries to do what the British 
Government has done in the case of per- 
sons like acceptors of German bills who 
found themselves threatened with bank- 
ruptecy and who threatened in conse- 
quence to create great disturbance around 
them because of the impossibility of se- 
curing payment from the German in- 
dorsers. The British Government came 
to the rescue of those acceptors, used the 
whole national credit to sustain them. 
It is expensive, if you will, but infinitely 
less expensive than a war, and, finally, 
most of the cost of it will probably be 
recovered. 

Now if that were done, how could a 
country so dealt with retaliate? She 
could not attack all the world at once. 
Upon those neighbors more immediately 
interested could be thrown the burden of 
taking such defensive military measures 
as the circumstances might dictate. You 
might have a group of powers probably 
taking such defensive measures and all 
the powers of Christendom co-operating 
economically by this suggested non-in- 
tercourse. It is possible even that the 
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powers as a whole might contribute to a 
general fund indemnifying individuals in 
those States particularly hit by the fact 
of non-intercourse. I am thinking, tor 
instance, of shipping interests in a port 
like Amsterdam if the decree of non-in- 
tercourse were proclaimed against. a 
power like Germany. 


We have little conception of the terror 
which such a policy might constitute to 
a nation. It has never been tried, of 
course, because even in war complete 
non-intercourse is not achieved. At the 
present time Germany is buying and sell- 
ing and trading with the outside world, 
cables from Berlin are being sent almost 
as freely to New York as cables from 
London and German merchants are mak- 
ing contracts, maintaining connections 
of very considerable complexity. But if 
this machinery of non-intercourse were 
organized as it might be, there would be 
virtually no neutrals, and its effect in 
our world today would be positively ter- 
rifying. 

It is true that the American adminis- 
tration did try something resembling a 
policy of non-intercourse in dealing with 
Mexico. ~ But the thing was a fiction. 
While the Department of State talked of 
non-intercourse the Department of the 
Treasury was busy clearing ships for 
Mexico, facilitating the dispatch of 
mails, &ce. And, of course, Mexico’s 
communication with Europe remained un- 
impaired; at the exact moment when the 
President of the United States was 
threatening Huerta with all sorts of dire 
penalties Huerta’s Government was ar- 
ranging in London for the issue of large 
loans and the advertisements of these 
Mexican loans were appearing in The 
London Times. So that the one thing 
that might have moved Huerta’s Govy- 
ernment the United States Government 
was unable to enforce. In order to en- 
force it, it needed the co-operation of 
other countries. 


I have spoken of the economic world 
State—of all those complex international 
arrangements concerning Post Offices, 
shipping, banking, codes, sanctions of 
law, criminal research, and the rest,.on 
which so much of our civilized life de- 


pends. This world State is unorgan- 
ized, incoherent. It has neither a centre 
nor a capital, nor a meeting place.. The 
shipowners gather in Paris, the world’s 
bankers in Madrid or Berne, and what 
is in effect some vital piece of world 
regulation is devised in the smoking room 
of some Brussels hotel. The world State 
has not so much as an office or an ad- 
dress. The United States should give it 
one. Out of its vast resources it should 
endow civilization with a Central Bu- 
reau of Organization—a Clearing House 
of its international activities-as it were, ~ 
with the funds needed for its staff and 
upkeep. 4 

If undertaken with largeness of spirit, 
it would become the capital of the world. 
And the Old World looks to America ‘to 
do this service, because it is the one 
which it cannot do for itself. Its old his 
toric jealousies and squabbles, from 
which America is so happily detached, 
prevent any one power taking up and 
putting through this work of organiza- 
tion, but America could do it, and do it 
so effectively that from it might well 
flow this organization of that common 
action of all the nations against any re- 
calcitrant member of which I have spoken 
as a means of enforcing non-militarily a 
common decision. 

It is this world State which it should 
be the business of America during the 
next decade or two to co-ordinate, to or- 
ganize. Its organization will not come 
into being as the result of a week-end 
talk between Ambassadors. There will 
be difficulties, material as well as moral, 
jealousies to overcome, suspicions to sur- 
mount. But this war places America in 
a more favorable position than any one 
European power. The older powers would 
be less suspicious of her than of any 
one among their number. America has 
infinitely greater material resources, she 
has a greater gift for improvised organ- 
ization, she is less hidebound by old tra- 
ditions, more disposed to make an at- 
tempt along new lines. 


That is the most terrifying thing about 
the proposal which I make—it has never 
been tried. But the very difficulties con- 
stitute for America also an immense op- 
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portunity. We have had nations give 
their lives and the blood of their chil- 
dren for a position of supremacy and 
superiority. But we are ina position of 
superiority and supremacy which for the 
most part would be welcomed by the 
world as a whole and which would not 
demand of America the blood of one of 
her children. It would demand some en- 
thusiasm, some moral courage, some sus- 
tained effort, faith, patience, and per- 
sistence. It would establish new stand- 
ards in, and let us hope a new kind of, 
international rivalry. 


One word as to a starting point and 
a possible line of progress. The first 
move toward the ending of this present 
war may come from America. The Pres- 
ident of the United States will probably 
act as mediator. The terms of peace will 
probably be settled in Washington. Part 
of the terms of peace to be exacted by 
the Allies will probably be, as I have al- 
ready hinted, some sort of assurance 
against future danger from German mil- 
itarist aggression. 

The German, rightly or wrongly, does 
not believe that he has been the aggres- 
sor—it is not a question at all of whether 
he is right or wrong; it is a question of 
-what he believes. And he believes quite 
honestly and sincerely that he is merely 
defending himself. So what he will be 
mainly concerned about in the future is 
his security from the victorious Allies. 


Around this point much of the discus- 
sion at the conclusion of this present 
war will range. If it is to be a real peace 
and not a truce an attempt will have to 
be made to give to each party security 
from the other, and the question will then 
arise whether America will come into 
that combination or not. I have already 
indicated that I think she should not 
come in, certainly I do not think she will 
come in, with the offer of military aid. 
But if she stays out of it altogether she 
will have withdrawn from this world 
congress that must sit at the end of the 
war a mediating influence which may go 
far to render it nugatory. 

And when, after it may be somewhat 
weary preliminaries, an international 
council of conciliation is established to 


frame the general basis of the new alli- 
ance between the civilized powers for 
mutual protection along the lines indi- 
cated, America, if she is to play her part 
in securing the peace of the world, must 
be ready to throw at least her moral and 
economic weight into the common stock, 
the common moral and economic forces 
which will act against the common 
enemy, whoever he may happen to be. 


That does not involve taking sides, as 
I showed in my last article. The police- 
man does not decide which of two quar- 
relers is right; he merely decides that 
the stronger shall not use his power 
against the weaker. He goes to the aid 
of the weaker, and then later the com- 
munity deals with the one who is the real 
aggressor. One may admit, if you will, 
that at present there is no international 
law, and that it may not be possible to 
create one. But we can at least exact 
that there shall be an inquiry, a stay; 
and more often than not that alone would 
suffice to solve the difficulty without 
the application of definite law. 


It is just up to that potnt that the 
United States should at this stage be 
ready to commit herself in the general 
council of conciliation, namely, to say 
this: “ We shall throw our weight against 
any power that refuses to give civiliza- 
tion an opportunity at least of examin- 
ing and finding out what the facts of the 
dispute are. After due examination we 
may reserve the right to withdraw from 
any further interference between such 
power and its antagonist. But, at least, 
we pledge ourselves to secure that by 
thwowing the weight of such non-mili- 
tary influence as we may have on to the 
side of the weaker.” That is the point at 
which a new society of nations would 
begin, as it is the point at which a so- 
ciety of individuals has begun. And it 
is for the purpose of giving effect to her 
undertaking in that one regara that 
America should become the centre of a 
definite organization of that world State 
which has already cut athwart all fron- 
tiers and traversed all seas. 


It is not easy without apparent hyper- 
bole to write of the service which Amer- 
iea would thus render to mankind. She 
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would have discovered a new sanction 
for human justice, would have made hu- 
man society a reality. She would have 
done something immeasurably greater, 
immeasurably more beneficent than any 
of the conquests recorded in the long 
story of man’s mostly futile struggles. 
The democracy of America would have 
done something which the despots and 


the conquerors of all time, from Alexan- 
der and Caesar to Napoleon and the 
Kaiser, have found to be impossible. Dan- 
gerous as I believe national vanity to he, 
America would, I think, find in the pride 
of this achievement—this American 
leadership of the human race—a glory 
that would not be vain, a world victory 
which the world would welcome. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER CRADOCK. 


By JOHN E. DOLSON. 


dimly see, 
As ever the flame from the big guns 
flashed, 
That Cradock was doomed, yet his men and 
he, 
With their plates shot to junk, and their 
turrets smashed, 
Their ship heeled over, her funnels gone, 
Were fearlessly, doggedly fighting on. 


Ble the fog of the fight we could 


Out-speeded, 
shot 
By heavier guns, they were not out-fought. 
Those men—with the age-old British phlegm, 
That has conquered and held the seas for 
them, 
And the courage that causes the death- 
struck man 
To rise on his mangled stumps and try, 
With one last shot from his heated gun, 
To score a hit ere his spirit fly, 
Then sink in the welter of red, and die 
With the sighting squint fixed on his dead, 
glazed eye— 
Accepted death as part of the plan. 


out-metaled, out-ranged, out- 


So the guns belched flame till the fight had 
run 
Into night; and now, in the distance dim, 
We could see, by the flashes, the dull, dark 


loom 
Of their hull, as it bore toward the Port of 
Doom, re 


Away on the water’s misty rim— 
Cradock and his few hundred men, 
Never, in time, to be seen again. 


While into the darkness their great shells 
streamed, 
Little the valiant Germans dreamed 
That Cradock was teaching them how to go 
When the fate their daring, itself, had 
sealed, 
Waiting, as yet, o’er the ocean’s verge, 
To their eyes undaunted would stand re- 
vealed ; 
And, snared by a swifter, stronger foe, 
Out-classed, out-metaled, out-ranged, 
shot 
By heavier guns, but not out-fought, 
They, too, would sink in the sheltering 
surge, 


out- 


Battle of the Suez Canal 


A First-Hand Account of the Unsuccessful Turkish Invasion 


[From The London Times, Feb. 19, 1915.] 


ISMAILIA, Feb. 10. 

[Toes skirmishing had taken 

place between the enemy’s recon- 

noitring parties and our outposts 

during the latter part of January, 
the main attack was not developed until 
Feb. 2, when the enemy began to move 
toward the Ismailia Ferry. They met a 
reconnoitring party of Indian troops of 
all arms, and a desultory engagement 
ensued, to which a violent sand storm 
put a sudden end about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The main attacking force 
pushed forward toward its destination 
after nightfall. From twenty-five to 
thirty galvanized iron pontoon boats, 
seven and a half meters in length, which 
had been dragged in carts across the 
desert, were hauled by hand toward the 
water, with one or two rafts made of 
kerosene tins in a wooden frame. All 
was ready for the attack. 


The first warning of the enemy’s ap- 
proach was given by a sentry of a moun- 
tain battery, who heard, to him, an 
unknown tongue across the water. The 
noise soon increased. It would seem 
that Mudjah Ideen (“Holy Warriors”’)— 
said to be mostly old Tripoli fighters 
—accompanied the pontoon section and 
regulars of the Seventy-fifth Regiment, 
for loud exhortaticns often in Arabic of 
“ Brothers die for the faith; we can die 
but once,” betrayed the enthusiastic ir- 
regular. 

The Hgyptians waited till the Turks 
were pushing their boats into the water; 
then the Maxims attached to the battery 
suddenly spoke and the guns opened with 
ease at point-blank range at the men 
and boats crowded under the steep bank 
opposite them. 

Immediately a violent fire broke out 
on both sides of the canal, the enemy 
replying to the rifles and machine gun 
fire and the battery on our bank. 
Around the guns it was impossible to 


stand up, but the gunners stuck to the 
work, inflicting terrible punishment. 

A little torpedo boat with a crew of 
thirteen patrolling the canal dashed up 
and landed a party of four officers and 
men to the south of Tussum, who climbed 
up the eastern bank and found them-- 
selves in a Turkish trench, and escaped 
by a miracle with the news. Promptly 
the midget dashed in between the fires 
and enfiladed the eastern bank amid a 
hail of bullets, and destroyed several 
pontoon boats lying unlaunched on the 
bank. It continued to harass the enemy, 
though two officers and two men were 
wounded. 


As the dark, cloudy night lightened 
toward dawn fresh forces came into 
action. The Turks, who occupied the 
outer, or day, line of the Tussum post, 
advanced, covered by artillery, against 
the Indian troops holding the inner, or 
night, position, while an Arab regiment 
advanced against the Indian troops. at 
the Serapeum post. 

The warships on the canal and lake 
joined in the fray. The enemy brought 
some six batteries of field guns into 
action from the slopes west of Kataib-el- 
Kheil. Shells admirably fused made fine 
practice at all the visible targets, but 
failed to find the battery above men- 
tioned, which, with some help from a 
detachment of infantry, beat down the 
fire of the riflemen on the opposite bank 
and inflicted heavy losses on the hostile 
supports advancing toward the canal. 
A chance salvo wounded four men of 
the battery, but it ran more risk from 
a party of about twenty of the enemy 
who had crossed the canal in the dark 
and sniped the gunners from the rear 
till they were finally rounded up by the 
Indian cavalry and compelled to sur- 
render. 

Supported by land naval artillery the 
Indian troops took the offensive. The 
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Serapeum garrison, which had stopped 
the enemy three-quarters of a mile from 
the position, cleared its front, and the 
Tussum garrison by a brilliant counter- 
attack drove the enemy back. Two bat- 
talions of Anatolians of the Twenty- 
eighth Regiment were thrown. vainly into 
the fight. Our artillery gave them no 
chance, and by 3:30 in the afternoon a 
third of the enemy, with the exception 
of a force that lay hid in bushy hollows 
cn the east bank between the two posts, 
were in full retreat, leaving many dead, 
a large proportion of whom had been 
killed by shrapnel. 

Meanwhile the warships on the lake 
had been in action. A salvo from a 
battleship woke up Ismailia early, and 
crowds of soldiers and some civilians 
climbed every available sandhill to see 
what was doing till the Turkish guns 
sent shells sufficiently near to convince 
them that it was safer to watch from 
cover. A husband and wife took a car- 
riage and drove along the lake front, 
much peppered by shells, till near the 
old French hospital, when they realized 
the danger and suddenly whisked around 
and drove back full gallop to Ismailia. 


But the enemy’s fire did more than 
startle. At about 11 in the morning two 
six-inch shells hit the Hardinge near the 
southern entrance of the lake. The first 
damaged the funnel and the second burst 
inboard. Pilot Carew, a gallant old mer- 
chant seaman, refused to go below when 
the firing opened and lost a leg. Nine 
others were wounded. One or two mer- 
chantmen were hit, but no lives were 
lost. A British gunboat was struck. 

Then came a dramatic duel between 
the Turkish big gun or guns and a war- 
ship. The’ Turks fired just over and 
then just short of 9,000 yards. The 
warship sent in a salvo of more six-inch 
shells than had been fired that day. 

During the morning the enemy moved 
toward Ismailia Ferry. The infantry 
used the ground well, digging shelter 
pits as they advanced, and were covered 
by a well-served battery. An officer, 
apparently a German, exposed himself 
with the greatest daring, and watchers 
were interested to see a yellow “pie 
dog,” which also escaped, running about 


the advancing line. Our artillery shot 
admirably and kept the enemy from 
coming within 1,000 yards of the Indian 
outposts. In the afternoon the demon- 
stration—for it was no more—ceased but 
for a few shells fired as “a nightcap.” 
During the dark night that followed 
some of the enemy approached the out- 
post line of the ferry position with a 
dog, but nothing happened, and day 
found them gone. 

At the same time as the fighting 
ceased at the ferry it died down at El 
Kantara. There the Turks, after a 
plucky night attack, came to grief on 
our wire entanglements. Another at- 
tempt to advance from the~ southeast 
was forced back by an advance of the 
Indian troops. The attack, during which’ 
it was necessary to advance on a narrow 
front over ground often marshy with 
recent inundations against our strong 
position, never had a chance. 
the enemy was only engaged with our 
outpost line. 

Late in the afternoon of the 3d there 
was sniping from the east bank between 


‘Tussum and Serapeum and a man was 


killed in the tops of a British battle- 
ship. Next morning the sniping was 
renewed, and the Indian troops, moving 
out to search the ground, found several 
hundred of the enemy in the hollow 
previously mentioned. During the fight- 
ing some of the enemy, either by acci- 
dent or design, held up their hands, 
while others fired on the Punjabis, who 
were advancing to take the surrender, 
and killed a British officer. A sharp 
fight with the cold steel followed, and a 
British officer killed a Turkish officer 
with a sword thrust in single combat. 
The body of a German officer with a 
white flag was afterward found here, 
but there is no proof that the white 
flag was used. Finally all the enemy 
were killed, captured, or put to flight. 
With this the fighting ended, and the 
subsequent operations were confined to 
“rounding up” prisoners and to the 
capture of a considerable amount of 
military material left behind. The 
Turks who departed with their guns 
and baggage during the night of the 3d 
still seemed to be moving eastward. _ 


Indeed, - 
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A So ended the battle of the Suez Canal. Our opponents have probably lost nearly 
ur losses have been amazingly small, 3,000 men. The Indian troops bore the 
totalmg about 111 killed and wounded. brunt of the fighting and were well sup- 
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Showing the Turkish points of concentration in Palestine and the principal 
routes leading thence to the Suez Canal. The intervening desert Peninsula of Sinai 
constitutes a formidable obstacle to an invading force. Inset is a map of the 
Ottoman Empire showing in the northeast the Caucasus, where the Turks were 
routed by the Russians, who later advanced on Erzerum and Tabriz. The British 
expedition in the Persian Gulf region occupied Basra and was on Feb. 1, 1915, at 


Kurna, the point of confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates. 
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ported by the British and French war- 
ships and by the Egyptian troops. The 
Turks fought bravely and their artillery 
shot well if unluckily, but the intentions 
of the higher command are still a puzzle 
to British officers. 

Did Djemal Pasha intend to try to 
break through our position under cover 
of demonstrations along a front over 
ninety miles in length with a total force, 
perhaps, cf 25,000 men, or was he at- 
tempting a reconnoissance in force? If 
the former is the case, he must have 
had a low idea of British leadership or 
an amazing belief in the readiness and 
ability of sympathizers in Egypt to sup- 
port the Turk. Certainly he was mis- 
informed as to our positions, and on the 
4th we buried on the eastern bank the 
bodies of two men, apparently Syrians 
or Egyptians, who were found with their 
hands tied and their eyes bandaged. 
Probably they were guides who had been 
summarily killed, having unwittingly led 
the enemy astray. If, on the other hand, 
Djemal Pasha was attempting a recon- 
noissance, it was a costly business and 
gave General Wilson a very handsome 
victory. 

Till the last week of January there 
had been some doubt as to the road by 
which the Ottoman Commander in Chief 
in Syria intended to advance on the canal. 
Before the end of the month it was quite 
clear that what was then believed to 
be the Turkish advanced guard, having 
marched with admirable rapidity from 
Beersheba via El Auja, Djebel Libni, 
and Djifjaffa, was concentrating in the 
valleys just east of Kataib-el-Kheil, a 
group of hills lying about ten miles east 
of the canal, where it enters Lake Tim- 
sah. A smaller column detached from 
this force was sighted in the hills east 
of Ismailia Ferry. Smaller bodies had 
appeared in the neighborhood of El Kan- 
tara and between Suez and the Bitter 
Lakes. 

The attacks on our advanced posts at 
El Kantara on the night of Jan. 26 and 
27, and at Kubri, near Suez, on the fol- 


lewing night, were beaten off. Hostile 
guns fired occasional shells, while our 
warships returned the compliment at any 
hostile column that seemed to offer a 
good target, and our aeroplanes dropped 
bombs when they had the chance; but 
in general the enemy kept a long dis- 
tance off and was tantalizing. Our 
launches and boats, which were con- 
stantly patrolling the canal, could see 
him methodically intrenching just out 
of range of the naval guns. 

By the night of Feb. 1 the enemy had 
prepared his plan of attack. To judge 
both from his movements during the 
next two days and the documents found 
on prisoners and slain, it was proposed 
to attack El Kantara while making a 
demonstration at El Ferdan, further 
south, and prevent reinforcements at the 
first-named post. The demonstration at 
Ismailia Ferry by the right wing of the 
Kataib-el-Kheil force which had been 
partly refused till then in order to pre- 
vent a counter-attack from the ferry, 
was designed to occupy the attention of 
the Ismailia garrison, while the main 
attack was delivered between the Tus- 
sum post, eight miles south of Ismailia, 
and the Serapeum post, some three miles 
further south. Eshref Bey’s highly ir- 
regular force in the meantime was to 
demonstrate near Suez. 


The selection .of the Tussum and 
Serapeum section as the principal ob- 
jective was dictated both by the con- 
sideration that success here would bring 
the Turks a few miles from Ismailia, 
and by the information received from 
patrols that the west bank of the canal 
between the posts, both of which may 
be described as bridgeheads, were tnoc- 
cupied by our troops. The west bank 
between the posts is steep and marked 
by a long, narrow belt of trees. The 
east bank also falls steeply to the canal, 
but behind it are numerous hollows, full ~ 
of brushwood, which give good cover. 
Here the enemy’s advanced parties es- 
tablished themselves and intrenched be- 
fore the main attack was delivered. 


A Full-Fledged Socialist State 


While Germany’s Trade and Credit Are Holding Their Breath 


By J. Laurence Laughlin 
[From THe New York Times, March 9, 1915.] 


Professor Laughlin, who makes the following remarkable study of the German financial 
emergency, was lecturer on political economy in Berlin on the invitation of the Prussian Cultur 
Ministerium in 1906, and since 1892 has been head of the Department of Political Economy 


in the University of Chicago. 


He is acknowledged to be one of the foremost American 


economists and the views here expressed are based on wide information. 


ditions are immediately registered 

in the monetary 

mechanism. Although the Ger- 
‘man Government and the Reichsbank 
had obviously been preparing for war 
long before, as soon as mobilization was 
ordered there was a currency panic. The 
private banks stopped payment in gold. 
_ Crowds then besieged the Reichsbank in 
order to get its notes converted into 
gold. Then the Banking act was sus- 
pended, so that the Reichsbank and pri- 
vate banks were freed from the obliga- 
tion to give out gold for notes. At once 
all notes went to a discount in the shops 
as compared with gold. Thereupon, in 
summary fashion, the Military Gov- 
ernor of Berlin declared the notes to be 
a full legal tender and announced that 
any shop refusing to take them at par 
would be punished by confiscation of 
goods, 

In Germany, as is well known, the 
main currency is supplied by the Reichs- 
bank, covered by at least 33 1-3 per cent. 
in gold or silver, and the remaining two- 
thirds by commercial paper. Immediate- 
ly after the outbreak of war there was a 
prodigious increase of loans at the 
Reichsbank, in consequence of which 
borrowers received notes or deposit ac- 
counts. Usually transactions are car- 
ried through by use of notes, and not 
by checks, as with us. On July 23, 1914, 
the notes stood at $472,500,000; deposits 
at $236,000,000; discounted bills and ad- 
vances at $200,000,000. On Aug. 31 
notes had increased to $1,058,500,000; 
deposits to $610,000,000; discounts and 
advances to $1,113,500,000, (by October 


L a great financial emergency con- 
and credit 


this amount was lowered to about $750,- 
000,000.) On the latter date the specie 
reserve stood at $409,500,000,-or more 
than the legal one-third. Loans had 
been increased 556 per cent.; notes 223 
per cent., and deposits 258 per cent. In 
short, $586,000,000 of notes had been is- 
sued beyond the amount required in 
normal times, (July 23.) Clearly this 
additional amount was not required by 
an increased exchange of goods, but by 
those persons whose resources were tied 
up and who needed a means of payment. 
The same was true of the large increase 
of deposits which resulted from the 
larger loans. A liberal policy of dis- 
counting was followed by which loans 
were given on the basis of securities or 
stocks ef goods on hand. That is, non- 
negotiable assets were converted into a 
means of payment either in the form of 
notes or deposit credits. 


At this juncture there was created a 
currency something after the fashion of 
the Aldrich-Vreeland emergency notes 
in this country.. War credit banks were 
established by law to issue notes 
(Darlehnskassenscheine) in denomina- 
tions of 10, 15, 20, and 50 marks as 
loans on stocks in trade and securities 
of all kinds, and were charged 6% 
per cent. interest. The goods on which 
these notes could be issued were not re- 
moved, but stamped with a Government 
seal. While not a legal tender, the notes 
were receivable at all imperial agencies. 
On securities classed at the Reichsbank 
as Class I. loans could be made up to 
60 per cent. of their value as of July 31; 
as Class II., 40 per cent.; on the other 
German securities bearing a fixed rate 
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of return, 50 per cent.; on other Ger- 
man securities bearing a varying rate 
of return, 40 per cent.; on Russian se- 
curities, a lower percentage. These in- 
stitutions, therefore, took up some of the 
burden that would otherwise have fallen 
on the loan item of the Reichsbank. 
Hence the Reichsbank account does not 
show the whole situation. 


To this point the methods followed 
were much the same as in London. Then 
came unusual happenings. In London 
for a few days the banks had wavered 
as to maintaining gold payments, but 
only temporarily. In Berlin drastic 
measures were undertaken to accumu- 
late gold in the Reichsbank. Vienna re- 
ports it to be well known that Germany 
had been for eighteen months before 
straining every nerve to obtain gold. 
Whatever sums of gold were included in 
the so-called “war chest” in Spandau 
(said to be $30,000,000) were also de- 
posited with the Reichsbank. Gold was 
even smuggled across the borders of 
Holland on the persons of spies. Urgent 
demands were made upon the people to 
turn in gold from patriotic motives. In 
this way over $400,000,000 of gold was 
gathered by July, 1914; and by the end 
of the year, after five months of war, 
it had risen to $523,000,000. Was Ger- 
many to maintain gold payments as well 
as Great Britain? 

Evidently not. Gold was not given 
for notes on presentation. For purposes 
of exchanging goods the notes were in 
excess. Inconvertible, they must go to 
a discount with gold or with the money 
of outside countries using gold. But in 
order to get imports from other nations, 
like Holland, Scandinavia, and Den- 
mark, Germany must either send goods, 
or gold, or securities. German indus- 
tries, except those making war supplies, 
were not producing over 25 per cent. of 
capacity, and many were closed. The 
Siemens-Schuckert Works, even before 
the Landsturm was called out, lost 40 
per cent. of their men on mobilization. 
The Humboldt Steel Works, near Co- 
logne, employing 4,000 men, were closed 
early in August, as were nearly all the 
great iron works in the district between 


Diisseldorf and Duisburg. Probably 50 
to 75 per cent. of the workers were called 
to the colors. The skilled artisans were 
in the army or in munition factories; 
the railways were in the-hands of the 
military; and the merchant marine was 
shut up in home or foreign ports. There 
were said to be 1,500 idle ships in Ham- 
burg alone. Few goods could be ex- 
ported. Gold was refused for export, of 
course. A serious liquidation in foreign 
securities had been going on long before 
the war. Some foreign securities must 
have still remained. However that may 
be, a claim to funds in Germany (i. e., 
a bill drawn on Germany) was not re- 
deemable in gold, and it fell in price. 
In normal times a bill could not fall 
below the shipping point in gold, (par 
with us for 4 marks is 95% cents in 
gold;) but, since gold could not be 
sent, exchange on Germany could fall 
to any figure, set only by a declining 
demand. Already bills on Germany 
have been quoted in New York at 82, 
showing a depreciation of German money 
in the international field of about 
13 per cent. Likewise, as early as the 
first week of September, the Reichsbank 
notes were reported at a discount of 20 
per cent., and as practically non-nego- 
tiable in a neighboring country like Hol- 
land. 


The inevitable consequence of a de- 
preciated currency must be a rise of 
prices, usually greater than the actual 
percentage of depreciation. To meet 
this situation there came a device pos- 
sible in no other commercial country. 
The Government fixed prices at which 
goods could be sold. This mediaeval de- 
vice could be enforced only in a land 
where such State interference kad been 
habitual, and, of course, could give to 
the notes the fictitious purchasing power 
only inside the country. After the 
Christian Science fashion, one had only 
to believe the notes were of value to 
make them so; but in the cold world out- 
side German jurisdiction their value 
would be gauged by the chances of get-. 
ting gold for them. Here, then, we find 
Germany in all the mazes of our ancient 
“greenbackism,” but still in possession 
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' ofa large stock of gold. As soon as the 


~ war ends she may be able to return to 


gold payments at an early date—very 
much as did France after the ordeal of 
the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871. 


In the present war conditions, how- 
ever, largely cut off from other coun- 
tries, (except some small trade with 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and the 
like,) all ordinary relations which would 
influence German credit and industry 
must be counted out. There is no com- 
parison of her prices and money with 
those of other countries in a free mar- 
ket, or with even a limited transporta- 
tion of exports and imports. All com- 
mercial measurements are suspended for 
the time. Trade and credit are holding 
their breath. How long can they do it? 
Germany may have food enough; but 
how long can the stoppage of industry 
go on? 


- Moreover, attention must be called to 
one momentous thing. We are seeing 
today, under military law, the greatest 
experiment in socialism ever witnessed. 
All wealth, income, industry, capital, 
and labor are in the direct control and 
use of a military State. Food, every- 
thing, may be taken and distributed in 
common. I think never before in his- 
tory have we had such a gigantic, full- 
fledged illustration of socialism in 
actual operation. 


In the meanwhile, even though food 
may be provided, the reduction of in- 
dustry in general has cut incomes right 
and left. That is, fewer goods are pro- 
duced and exchanged. But goods are 
the basis of all credit. The less the 
goods exchanged, the less the credit 
operations. Nevertheless, the extraor- 
dinary issues of banknotes, the increase 
of deposits, as a result of quintupling 
the loans, means that former commit- 
ments in goods and securities cannot be 
liquidated. That is, the enormous in- 
-erease of bank liabilities, to a consid- 
erable and unknown percentage, is not 
supported by liquid assets. These as- 
sets are “canned.” Will they keep 
sweet? There is no new business, no 
foreign trade, sufficient to take up old 


obligations and renew those which are 
unpayable. Lessened incomes mean les- 
sened consumption and lessened demand 
for goods. Hence the credit system is 
based on an uncertain and insecure 
foundation, dependent wholly upon con- 
tingencies far in the future which may, 
or may not, take the non-liquid assets 
out of cold storage and give them their 
original value. 


Moreover, apart from definite de- 
struction of wealth and capital in the 
war—which must be enormous, as rep- 
resented by the national loans—the 
losses from not doing business in all 
main industries during the whole period 
of the war (except in making war sup- 
plies) must be very great. As it affects 
the income and expenditure of the work- 
ing classes, it may be roughly measured 
by the great numbers of unemployed. 
If they are used on public works, their 
income is made up from taxes on the 
wealth of others. Luxuries will disap- 
pear, and not be produced or imported. 
Incomes expressed in goods, or material 
satisfactions, have been diminished— 
which is of no serious consequence, if 
they cover the minimum of actual sub- 
sistence. - The prolongation of the war 
will, then, depend on the ability to pro- 
vide the supplies for war. 


The need for a medium of exchange 
is oversupplied. The lack is in the goods 
to be exchanged. The enormous exten- 
sion of German note issues does not, 
and can not, diminish. In this country 
the expansion of credit and money im- 
mediately after the war (manifested by 
the issue of Clearing House certificates 
and emergency banknotes) has been 
cleared away by liquidation. In Ger- 
many the “canned” assets behind the 
depreciated currency cannot be liqui- 
dated until the end of the war. And 
their worth at that time will depend 
much on the future course of the war 
and the terms of peace. If German ter- 
ritory should be overrun and the tan- 
gible forms of capital in factories and 
fixed capital be destroyed, much of the 
liquidation might be indefinitely pro- 
longed. Whatever of foreign trade is 
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permanently lost would also increase the instead of coin (£1 and 10s.) and made 
difficulties. unnecessary any emergency issues by the 
In a great financial emergency nearly Bank of England, and a large gold fund 
every country has, at one time or an- has been accumulated behind them so 
other, been tempted to confuse the that they are convertible. In Germany 
monetary. with the fiscal functions of jt does not seem likely that the Treasury 
the Treasury. To borrow by the issue notes will be largely used (having in- 
ES ARN aay ie Raver aecdneiNe creased from $16,500,000 to about $200,- 
Ge Redrto. Tesistop Lloyd saree eect 000,000) as a means of borrowing, since 
tablished a new precedent for Great / . % ‘ . 
Britain by issuing nearly $200,000,000 the new loans oue being issued in terms 
of longer maturities. 


of Government currency notes, but this 
was done to provide notes for the public J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 


LETTERS FROM WIVES 


[By Cable to The New York Tribune.] 


long resident in London, has just returned from Belgium, and brought 

with him many sad and touching relics of the battlefields in that dis- 
iressful country, chiefly from the neighborhood of Mons. ‘These pathetic 
memorials include letters from wives, sweethearts, and friends at home and 
letters written by soldiers now dead and never posted. 

Turning these letters over, one comes across such an expression as this: 
“T congratulate you on your promotion. It seems too good to be true. 
Good-bye and. God bless you, dear. God keep you in health and bring you 
safely back.’’ 

Alas! the soldier who got that letter came back no way at all to his sweet- 
heart or his friends. 

““Tf you don’t come back, what shall I do?’’ is the cry that comes from 
another woman’s heart, and he did not come back. 

Mr. Gaston is going to put himself into communication with the War Office 
with regard to the fate of the relics, and as far as possible they will be sent 
to the rightful owners. 


I ONDON, March &§.—Edward Page Gaston, an American business man 


“WAR CHILDREN.” 


[Special Cable to THr New York Times.] 


ARIS, Feb. 24.—Professor Pinard of the Academy’ of Medicine contributes 
P an article to the Matin showing that ‘‘ war children” are stronger and 
healthier than their predecessors, and that France is rapidly repairing 

her battle losses. 

An analysis of the Paris statistics for the last six months reveals a 
diminution of the death rate among mothers and children and a decrease in 
the number of children born dead. 

Dr. Pinard further asserts that an extensive comparison of living children 
with those born earlier shows that the average weight of ‘‘ war babies” is 
considerably higher than it used to be. ‘This he considers due to the giving of 
natural instead of artificial nourishment by the mothers in consequence of 
the more serious attitude they take to their duty to the State. 

This, says the professor, is one more instance of the spirit of regeneration 
animating France. 


No Premature Peace For Russia 


Proceedings at Opening of the Duma, Petrograd, Feb. 9, 1915 


[From The London Times.] 


PETROGRAD, Feb. 9. 

HE main impression left upon all 

who attended today’s proceed- 

ings in the Duma may be 
summed up in a few words. 

The war has not shaken the determina- 
tion. of the Russian people to carry 
through the struggle to a victorious end. 


Practically the whole House had as- 


sembled—the few vacant seats were due 
to death, chiefly on the field of battle— 
and the patriotic spirit permeating the 
proceedings was just as deeply empha- 
sized as it was six months ago. The de- 
bates were several times interrupted by 
the singing of the National anthem, 
thunders of applause greeted the speeches 
of the President, the Premier, and the 
‘Foreign Minister, and the ovation to the 
British and French Ambassadors was, if 
anything, warmer and more enthusiastic 
than on the previous occasion. 


I noticed that members applauded with 
special emphasis the words in which the 
President expressed his firm conviction 
that all efforts to disunite the Allies 
would prove fruitless. 


In the course of his address the Presi- 
dent eloquently and eulogistically re- 
ferred to the réle of Russia’s allies in the 
present war. Speaking of England, he 
said: 

Noble and mighty England, with all 
her strength, has come forward to defend 
the right. Her services to the common 
eause are great, their value inestimable. 
We believe in her and admire her stead- 
fastness and valor. 


The enemies of Russia have already fre- 
quently attempted to sow discord in these 
good and sincere relations, but such ef- 
forts are vain. The Russian truth-loving 
national soul, sensitive of any display of 
mendacity or insincerity, was able to sift 
the chaff from the wheat, and faith in our 
friends is unshaken. There is not a single 
eloud on the clear horizon of our lasting 
allied harmony. Heartfelt greetings to 
you, true friends, rulers of the waves and 


our companions in arms. May victory 

and glory go with you everywhere! 

These remarks were constantly inter- 
rupted by outbursts of tremendous ap- 
plause and by an ovation in honor of Sir 
George Buchanan, who bowed his acknowl- 
edgments. 


Alluding to temperance reform, the 

orator fervently exclaimed: 

Accept, great monarch, the lowly rever- 
ence of thy people. Thy people firmly be- 
lieve that an end has been put for all eter- 
nity to this ancient curse. 


The terrible war can not and must not 
end otherwise than victoriously for us and 
our allies. We will fight till our foes sub- 
mit to the conditions and demands which 
the victors dictate to them. We are 
weary of the incessant brandishing of the 
sword, the menaces to Slavdom, and the 
obstacles to its natural srowth. We will 
fight till the end, till we win a lasting 
peace worthy of the great sacrifices we 
have offered to our fatherland.’ In the 
name of our electorate, we here declare, 
** So wishes all Russia.’’ 


And you, brave warrior knights in the 
eold trenches, proudly bearing the stand- 
and of Russian imperialism, hearken to 
this national outburst. Your task is diffi- 
eult. You are surrounded with trials and 
privations, but then you are Russian, for 
whom no obstacles exist. 

A scene of indescribable enthusiasm 

ensued, the House rising and singing the 


national hymn. 


The President’s peroration was in part 
as follows: 


The Premier, in the opening sentences 
of the speech which followed, said: “ Our 
heroic army, the flower and the pride of 
Russia, strong as never before in its 
might, notwithstanding all its losses, 
grows and strengthens.” He did not fail 
to remind his hearers that the war is yet 
far from ended, but he added that the 
Government, from the first, had soberly 
looked the danger in the face and frankly 
warned the country of the forthcoming 
sacrifices for the common cause and also 
for the strengthening of the mutual grav- 
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itation of the Slavonic races. He briefly 
referred to the Turkish defeat in the 
Caucasus as opening before the Russians 
a bright historical future on the shores 
of the Black Sea. 


The Premier alluded to the tremendous 
change wrought in the national life by the 
abolition of the liquor traffic, which he 
designated a second serfdom vanishing at 
the behest of the Czar. After a few 
years of sober, persistent labor, we would 
no longer recognize Russia. The war had 
further raised the question of the creation 
in the world’s markets of favorable condi- 
tions to the export of our agricultural 
products, and a general revision of con- 
ditions calculated hereafter to guarantee 
to Russia a healthy development on the 
principle of entire independence of Ger- 
many in all branches of the national life. 
In this direction the Government had al- 
ready drafted and was preparing a series 
of elaborate measures. He concluded 
with the expression of his conviction that, 
if all fulfilled their duty in the spirit of 
profound devotion to the Emperor and of 
deep faith in the triumph of the country, 
the near future would open before us 
perhaps the best pages in Russian his- 
tory. 

The speeches of a peasant Deputy and 
a Polish representative were particularly 
impressive and well received. The So- 
cialist leader’s demand for peace called 
forth a smart rejoinder from a member 
of his own party. 


M. SAZANOF’S SPEECH. 


This afternoon the session of the Duma 
was opened in the presence of the whole 
Cabinet, the members of the Council of 
the Empire, the Diplomatic Corps, and 
the Senators. The public galleries were 
filled. 


M. Sazanof began his speech by recall- 
ing that six months ago in that place he 
had explained why Russia, in face of the 
brutal attempt by Germany and Austria 
upon the independence of Serbia and Bel- 
gium, had been able to adopt no other 
course than to take up arms in defense 
of the rights of nations. Russia, stand- 
ing closely united and admirably unani- 
mous in her enthusiasm against an enemy 


which had offered provocation, did not 
remain isolated, because she was imme- 
diately supported by France and Great 
Britain and, soon afterward, by Japan. 


Passing in review the events of the 
war, the Minister said that the valiant 
Russian troops, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their allies, had secured 
fresh laurels for their crown of glory. 
The Russian arms were marching stead- 
fastly toward their goal, assured of final 
victory against an enemy who, blinded 
by the hope of an easy victory, was 
making desperate efforts, having re- 
course to all kinds of subterfuges, even 
the distortion of the truth. 


To the relations of good neighborli- 
ness, faithfully maintained by Russia, 
Germany had everywhere opposed re- 
sistance, seeking to embroil Russia with 
neighboring countries, especially those 
to which Russia was bound by important 
interests. 


All this [continued M. Sazonof] is suf- 
ficient for us to judge the value of German 
statements regarding the alleged envelop- 
ment of Germany by the Triple Entente. 
Equally worthless are the assertions that 
it was not Germany who began the war, 
for irrefutable documents exist to prove the 
contrary. Among the malevolent German 
inventions figure reports of Jewish po- 
groms which the Russian troops are al- 
leged to have organized. I seize this op- 
portunity of speaking in the parliamentary 
tribune to deny this calumny categorically, 
for, if the Jewish population in the theatre 
of war is suffering, that is an inevitable 
evil, since the inhabitants of regions where 
hostilities are proceeding are always se- 
verely tried. Moreover, eyewitnesses are 
unanimous in stating that the greatest 
devastation in Poland is the work of the 
Germans and Austrians. 


The German Ambassador in Washing- 
ton has zealously spread these reports in 
the attempt to create in the United 
States a feeling hostile to us, but the good 
sense of the Americans has prevented 
them from falling into the clumsily laid 
snare. I hope that the good relations be- 
tween Russia and America will not suf- 
fer from these German intrigues. 


The ‘‘ Orange Book ”’ recently published 
proved that the events on the Bosporus 
which preceded the war with Turkey were 
the result of German treachery toward the 
Ottoman Empire, which invited German 
instructors and the mission of General 
Liman von Sanders, hoping to perfect its 
army with the object of assuring its in- 
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dependence against the Russian danger in- 
sinuated by Berlin. Germany, however, 
took advantage of this penetration into the 
Turkish Army to make that army a weap- 
on in realizing her political plans. 

All the acts of the Turks since the ap- 
pearance of the Goeben in the Dardanelles 
had been committed under the pressure of 
Germany, but the efforts of the Turks to 
evade responsibility for these acts could 
not prevent them from falling into the 
abyss into which they were rolling. The 
events on the Russo-Turkish frontier, 
while covering Russian arms with fresh 
glory, will bring Russia nearer to the 
realization of the political and economic 
problems bound up with the question of 
Russia’s access to the open sea. 


Passing to the documents relating to 
reforms in Armenia recently distributed 
among members of the Duma, M. Sazo- 
nof said: 

The Russian Government disinterestedly 
endeavored to alleviate the lot of the Ar- 
menians, and the Russo-Turkish agree- 
ment of Jan. 26, 1914, is a historical docu- 
ment in which Turkey recognizes the priv- 
ileged position of Russia in the Armenian 
question. When the war ends this exclu- 
Sive position of Russia will be employed by 
the Imperial Government in a direction 
favorable to the Armenian population. 
Having drawn the sword in the defense 
of Serbia, Russia is acting under the in- 
fluence of her sentiments toward a sister 
nation whose grandeur of soul in the pres- 
ent war has closely riveted the two coun- 
tries. 


After referring with satisfaction to 
the gallantry of Montenegro in fighting 
-as she was doing in the common cause, 
M. Sazonof proceeded to speak of 
Greece. The relations of Russia with 
this tried friend of Serbia, he said, were 
perfectly cordial, and the tendency of 
the Hellenic people to put an end to the 
sufferings of their co-religionists groan- 
ing under the Ottoman yoke had the 
entire sympathy of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. : 


Passing to Rumania, M. Sazonof said 
that the relations between Russia and 
Rumania retained the friendly character 
which they acquired on the occasion of 
the visit of the Czar to Constanza. The 
constant Russophile demonstrations in 
Bucharest and throughout the whole 
country during the Autumn had brought 
into relief the hostile feelings of the 


— 


Rumanians toward Austria-Hungary. 
He continued: 


You are probably waiting, gentlemen, for 
a reply to a question which interests the 
whole world, viz., the attitude of those 
non-combatant countries whose interests 
counsel them to embrace the cause of Rus- 
sia and that of her allies. In effect, pub- 
lic opinion in these countries, responsive 
to all that is meant by the national ideal, 
has long since pronounced itself in this 
sense, but you will understand that I can- 
not go into this question very profoundly, 
seeing that the Governments of these 
countries, with which we enjoy friendly re- 
lations, have not yet taken a definite de- 
cision. Now, it is for them to arrive at 
this decision, for they alone will be re- 
sponsible to their respective nations if 
they miss a favorable opportunity to real- 
ize their national aspirations. 

I must also mention with sincere grati- 
tude the services rendered to us by Italy 
and Spain in protecting our compatriots ~ 
in enemy countries. I must also empha- 
size the care lavished by Sweden on Rus- 
sian travelers who were the victims of 
German brutality. I hope that this fact 
will strengthen the relations of good neigh- 
borliness between Russia and Sweden, 
which we desire to see still more cordial — 
than they are. 


Referring to Russo-Persian relations, 
M. Sazonof said: 


Before the war with Turkey, we suc- 
ceeded in putting an-end to the secular 
Turco-Persian quarrel by means of the 
delimitation of the Persian Gulf and 
Mount Ararat region, thanks to which we 
preserved for Persia a disputed territory 
with an area of almost 20,000 square 
versts, part of which the Turks had in- 
vaded. Since the war the Persian Gov- 
ernment has declared .its neutrality, but 
this has not prevented Germany, Austria, 
and_Turkey from carrying on a propa- 
ganda with the object of gaining Persian 
sympathies. These intrigues have been 
particularly intense in Azerbaijan, where 
the Turks succeeded in attracting to their 
side some of the Kurds in that country. 
Afterward Ottoman troops, violating Per- 
sian neutrality, crossed the Persian fron- 
tier and, supported by Kurdish bands, 
penetrated the districts where our de- 
tachments were in cantonments and 
transformed Azerbaijan into a part of the 
Russo-Turkish theatre of war. 

I must say in passing that the presence 
of our troops in Persia is in no way a 
violation of neutrality, for they were sent 
there some years ago with the object of 
maintaining order in our frontier terri- 
tory. and preventing its invasion by the 
Turks, who wished to establish there an 
advantageous base of action against the 
Caucasus. The Persian Government, 
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powerless to take effective action against 
this aggression, protested, but without 
success. I must state that Anglo-Russian 
relations in regard to Persian affairs are 
more than ever based on mutual and sin- 
cere confidence and co-operation, which 
are a guarantee of the pacific settlement 
of any eventual conflict. 


Passing to the Far East, M. Sazonof 
said the agreements signed in 1907 and 
1910 with Japan had borne fruit during 
the present war, for Japan was with 
them. She had driven the Germans from 
the Pacific Ocean, and had seized the 
German base of Kiao-chau. Although 
Japan did not sign the agreement of Aug. 
23, yet, since the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
ance contained an undertaking that a 
separate peace should not be concluded, 
therefore the German Government could 
‘not hope for peace with Japan before 
she had concluded peace with Great 
Britain, Russia, and France. Conse- 
quently, their relations with Japan gave 
them a firm friend. The demands ad- 
dressed by Japan to China contain noth- 
ing contrary to our interests. 


As for Russo-Chinese interests, he 
could state their constant improvement. 
The pourparlers in regard to Mongolia, 
though slow, were friendly, and he 
hoped to be able to announce shortly the 
signature of a triple Russo-Chinese- 


Mongolian treaty, which, while safe- 
guarding the interests of Russia, would 
not injure those of China. 

In conclusion, M. Sazonof expressed 
the hope that the close union of all Rus- 
sians around the throne, which had 
been manifested since the beginning of 
the war, would remain unchanged until 
the completion of the great national 
task. 

Speakers of the Progressist, Octobrist, 
and Nationalist Centre Parties agreed 
that a premature peace would be a crime 
against their country and humanity, 
and that therefore Russia was prepared 
to make every sacrifice so that bake ge 
might be definitely crushed. 

At the end of the sitting the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

The Duma, saluting the glorious ex- 
ploits of our soldiers, sends to the Rus- 
sian Army and Navy a cordial greeting 
and to our allies an expression of sin- 
cere esteem and sympathy. It expresses — 
its firm conviction that the great» na- 
tional and liberating objects of the pres- 
ent war will be achieved, and declares 
the inflexible determination of the Rus- 
sian Nation to carry on the war until 
conditions shall have been imposed on 
the enemy assuring the peace of Europe 


and the restoration of right and justice. 


TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE 
SPOILS! 


By MADELEINE 


LUCETTE RYLEY. 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


HE Victor true is he who conquers fear, 
Who knows no time save now—no place 


but here, 


Who counts no cost—who only plays the 


fame, 


To him shall go the prize—Immortal Fame! 


To the illustrious 


ruler 


and his gallant 


little nation, whose heroism and bravery are 


surely unparalleled 


the whole of our 


world’s history, I bow my head in respectful 


homage. 


Lessons of the 


War to March 


Ninth 


By Charles W. Eliot 


President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 9, 1915. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 


Ree observant world has now had 
ample opportunity to establish 
certain conclusions about the new 

kind of war and its availability 
as means of adjusting satisfactorily in- 
ternational relations; and it seems de- 
sirable in the interest of durable peace 
in Europe that those conclusions should 
be accurately stated and kept in public 
view. 

In the first place, the destructiveness 
of war waged on the scale and with the 
intensity which conscript armies, the new 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation, the new artillery, the aeroplanes, 
the high explosives, and the continuity 
of the fighting on battle fronts of un- 
exampled length, by night as well as by 
day, and in stormy and wintry as well 
as moderate weather, make possible, has 
proved to be beyond all power of com- 
putation, and could not have been imag- 
ined in advance. Never before has there 
been any approach te the vast killing and 
crippling of men, the destruction of all 
sorts of man’s structures—buildings, 
bridges, viaducts, vessels, and docks— 
and the physical ruin of countless women 
and children. On the seas vessels and 
cargoes are sunk, instead of being carried 
into port as formerly. 

Through the ravaging of immense 
areas of crop-producing lands, the driv- 
ing away of the people that lived on 
them, and the dislocation of commerce, 
the food supplies for millions of non- 
combatants are so reduced that the ris- 
ing generation in several countries is 
impaired on a scale never approached 
in any previous war. 

In any country which becomes the seat 


of war an immense destruction of: fixed 
capital is wrought; and at the same time 
the quick capital of all the combatants, 
accumulated during generations, is 
thrown into the furnace of war and con- 
sumed unproductively. 


In consequence of the enormous size 
of the national armies and the with- 
drawal of the able-bodied men from pro- 
ductive industries, the industries and 
commerce of the whole world are seri- 
ously interrupted, whence widespread, 
incalculable losses to mankind. 


These few months of war have em- 
phasized the interdependence of nations 
the world over with a stress never before 
equaled. Neutral nations far removed 
from Europe have felt-keenly the ef- 
fects of the war on the industries and 
trades by which they live. Men see 
in this instance that whatever reduces 
the buying and consuming capacity of 
one nation will probably reduce also the 
producing and selling capacity of other 
nations; and that the gains of commerce 
and trade are normally mutual, and not 
one-sided. 

All the contending nations have is- 
sued huge loans which will impose heavy 
burdens on future generations; and the 
yield of the first loans has already been 
spent or pledged. The first loan issued 
by the British Government was nearly 
twice the national debt of the United 
States; and it is supposed that its pro- 
ceeds will be all spent before next 
Summer. Germany has already spent 
$1,600,000,000 since the war broke out 
—all unproductively and most of it for 
destruction. She will soon have to issue 
her second great Joan. In short, the 
waste and ruin have been without prece- 
éent, the destruction of wealth has been 
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enormous, and the resulting dislocations 
of finance, industries, and commerce will 
long afflict the coming generations in 
all the belligerent nations. 


All the belligerent nations have al- 
ready demonstrated that neither urban 
life, nor the factory system, nor yet 
corroding luxury has caused in them 
any physical or moral deterioration 
which interferes with their fighting ca- 
pacity. The soldiers of these civilized 
peoples are just as ready for hand-to- 
hand encounters with cold steel as any 
barbarians or savages have ever been. 
The primitive combative instincts remain 
in full force and can be brought into 
play by all the belligerents with facility. 
The progress of the war should have 
removed any delusions on this subject 
which Germany, Austria-Hungary, or any 
one of the Allies may have entertained. 
The Belgians, a well-to-do town people, 
and the Serbians, a poor rural population, 
best illustrate this continuity of the 
martial qualities; for the Belgians faced 
overwhelming odds, and the Serbians 
have twice driven back large Austrian 
forces, although they have a transport by 
oxen only, an elementary commissariat, 
no medical or surgical supplies to speak 
of, and scanty munitions of war. On 
the other hand, the principal combatants 
have proved that with money enough 
they can all use effectively the new 
methods of war administration and the 
new implements for destruction. These 
facts suggest that the war might be 
much prolonged without yielding any 
results more decisive than those it has 
already yielded; indeed, that its most 
probable outcome is a stalemate—unless 
new combatants enter the field. 


Fear of Russian invasion seemed at 
first to prompt Germany to war; but now 
Germany has amply demonstrated that 
she has no reason to look with any keen 
apprehension on possible Russian aggres- 
sion upon her territory, and that her 
military organization is adequate for de- 
fense against any attack from any quar- 
ter. The military experience of the last 
seven months proves that the defense, 
by the temporary intrenchment method, 
has a great advantage over the attack; 


so that in future wars the aggressor will 
always be liable to find himself at a 
serious disadvantage, even if his victim 
is imperfectly prepared. 

These same pregnant months have also 
proved that armies can be assembled and 
put into the field in effective condition 
in a much shorter time than has here- 
tofore been supposed to be _ possible; 
provided there be plenty of money to 
meet the cost of equipment, transporta- 
tion, and supplies. Hence, the advantages 
of maintaining huge active armies, ready 
for instant attack or defense, will here- 
after be less considerable than they have 
been supposed to be—if the declaration 
of war by surprise, as in August last, 
can hereafter be prevented. These con- 
siderations, taken in connection with the 
probable inefficacy against modern ar- 
tillery of elaborate fortifications, sug- 
gest the possibility of a reduction 
throughout Europe of the peace-footing 
armies. It is conceivable that the Swiss 
militia system should satisfy the future 
needs of most of the European States. 


Another important result of the colos- 
sal war has been achieved in these seven 
months. It has been demonstrated that 
no single nation in any part of the world 
can dominate the other nations, or, in- 
deed, any other nation, unless the other 
principal powers consent to that domi- 
nation; and, in the present state of the 
world, it is quite clear that no such 
domination will be consented to. As soon 
as this proposition is accepted by all the 
combatants, this war, and perhaps all 
war between civilized nations, will cease. 
It is obvious that in the interest of man- 
kind the war ought not to cease until 
Germany is convinced that her ambition 
for empire in Europe and the world 
cannot be. gratified. Deutschland iiber 
alles can survive as a shout of patriotic 
enthusiasm; but as a maxim of inter- 
national policy it is dead already, and 
should be buried out of the sight and 
memory of men. ; 


It has, moreover, become plain that 
the progress in civilization of the white 
race is to depend not on the suprerae 
power of any one nation, forcing its 
peculiar civilization on other nations, 
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but on the peaceful development of many 
different nationalities, each making con- 
tributions of its own to the progress of 
the whole, and each developing a social, 
industrial, and governmental order of 
its own, suited to its territory, traditions, 
resources, and natural capacities. 


The chronic irritations in Europe 
which contributed to the outbreak of the 
war and the war, itself have emphasized 
the value and the toughness of natural 
national units, both large and small, and 
the inexpediency of artificially dividing 
such units, or of forcing natural units 
into unnatural associations. These prin- 
ciples are now firmly established in the 
public opinion of Europe and America. 
No matter how much longer the present 
war may last, no settlement will afford 
any prospect of lasting peace in Europe 
which does not take just account of these 
principles. Already the war has dem- 
onstrated that just consideration of na- 
tional feelings, racial kinship, and com- 
mon commercial interests would lead to 
three fresh groupings in Europe—one of 
the Scandinavian countries, one of the 
three sections into which Poland has 
been divided, and one of the Balkan 
States which have a strong sense of 
Slavic kinship. In the case of Scan- 
dinavia and the Balkan States the bond 
might be nothing more than a common 
tariff with common ports and harbor 
regulations; but Poland needs to be re- 
constructed as a separate kingdom. 
Thoroughly to remove political sores 
which have been running for more than 
forty years, the people of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Alsace-Lorraine should also 
be allowed to determine by free vote their 
national allegiance. Whether the war 
ends in victory for the Allies, or in a 
draw or deadlock with neither party 
victorious and neither humiliated, these 
new national adjustments will be nec- 
essary to permanent peace in Europe. 
All the wars in Europe since 1864 unite 
in demonstrating that necessity. 


Again, the war has already demon- 
strated that colonies or colonial posses- 
sions in remote parts of the world are not 
a source of strength to a European na- 
tion when at war, unless that nation is 


strong on the seas. Affiliated Commen- 
wealths may be a support to the mother 
country, but colonies held by force in 
exclusive possession are not. Great 
Britain learned much in 1775 about the 
management of colonies, and again she 
learned in India that the policy of ex- 
ploitation, long pursued by the Hast 
India Company, had become undesirable 
from every point of view. As the strong- 
est naval power in the world, Great 
Britain has given an admiral example 
of the right use of power in making the 
seas and harbors of the world free to 
the mercantile marine of all the nations 
with which she competes. Her free-trade 
policy helped her to wise action on the 
subject of commercial extension. Never- 
theless, the other commercial nations, 
watching the tremendous power in war 
which Great Britain possesses through 
her wide, though not complete, control of 
the oceans, will rejoice when British 
control, though limited and wisely used, 
is replaced by an unlimited international 
control. This is one of the most valuable 
lessons of the great war. 

Another conviction is strongly im- 
pressed upon the commercial nations of 
the world by the developments of seven 
months of extensive fighting by land 
and sea, namely, the importance of mak- 
ing free to all nations the Kiel Canal and 
the passage from the Black Sea to the 
Aegean. So long as one nation holds the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and 
another nation holds the short route from 
the Baltic to the North Sea, there will 
be dangerous restrictions on the com- 
merce of the world—dangerous in the 
sense of provoking to war, or of causing 
sores which develop into malignant disease. 
Those two channels should be used for 
the common benefit of mankind, just as 
the Panama Canal or the Suez Canal is 
intended to be. Free seas, free inter- 
ocean canals and straits, the “ open door,” 
and free competition in international 
trade are needed securities for peace. 

These lessons of the war are as plain 
now as they will be after six months or 
six years more fighting. Can the bellig-. 
erent nations—and particularly Germany 
—take them to heart now, or must more 
millions of men be slaughtered and more 
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billions of human savings be consumed 
before these teachings of seven fearful 
months be accepted? 

For a great attainable object such 
dreadful losses and sufferings as con- 
tinuation of the war entails might per- 
haps be borne; but the last seven months 
have proved that the objects with which 
Austria-Hungary and Germany went to 
war are unattainable in the present state 
of Europe. Austria-Hungary, even with 
the active aid of Germany and Turkey, 
cannot prevail in Serbia against the 
active or passive resistance of Serbia, 
Russia, Rumania, Greece, Italy, France, 
and Great Britain. Germany cannot 
crush France supported by Great Britain 
and Russia, or keep Belgium, except as 
a subject and hostile province, and in 
defiance of the public opinion of the 
civilized world. In seven months Great 
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Britain and France have made up for 
their lack of preparedness and have 
brought the military operations of Ger- 
many in France to a standstill. On the 
other hand, Great Britain and France 
must already realize that they cannot 
drive the German armies out of France 
and Belgium without a sacrifice of blood 
and treasure from which the stoutest 
hearts may well shrink. ‘ 

Has not the war already demonstrated 
that jealous and hostile coalitions armed 
to the teeth will surely bring on Europe 
not peace and advancing civilization, but 
savage war and an arrest of civilization? 
Has it not already proved that Europe 
needs one comprehensive union or fed- 
eration competent to procure and keep 
for Europe peace through justice? There 
is no alternative except more war. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


BELGIUM’S KING AND QUEEN “ 


By PAUL HERVIEU 


Translation by Florence Simmonds. 


[From King Albert's Book.] 


Indeed, it would be the most touching and edifying fairy-tale imagin- 


Ov: upon a time there lived a King and a Queen. * *** 


able, this.true story of H. M. Albert I. and H. M. Queen Elizabeth. 
It would tell of their quiet and noble devotion to their daily tasks, of 


the purity of their happy family life. 
Suddenly, the devil would intervene, with his threats and his offers. 


* * * 
* * * 


Then we should hear of the sovereigns and the people of Belgium agreeing 
at once in their sense of honor and heroism. 
Then the dastardly invasion, and the innumerable host of infernal spirits 


breathing out sulphur, belching 


torrents of 


iron, and raining fire; city 


dwellings transformed into the shattered columns of cemeteries; innocent 


creatures tortured and victimized; 


and the King and Queen with their 


kingdom reduced to a sandhill on the shore, and the remnant of their valiant 


army around them. 


And at last, at last! That turn of the tide which all humanity worthy - 
of the name desires so ardently, and which even the baser sort now sees to be 


surely approaching. 


At this point in the story, at this page of the legendary tale, how the 


children would clap their hands, with all that love of justice innate in 
children, and how the faces of worthy parents would beam with the approval 
of satisfied consciences! 

And in the future, those who contemplate the royal arms with the pious 
admiration due to them, will see a blooming rose side by side with the lion 
of Belgium, typifying the immortal share of H. M. Queen Elizabeth in 
the glory of H. M. Albert I. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


[German Cartoon] 


The American Protest 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


JouN BULL: “Now, what’s he throwing at me for? A little bit of 
piracy is no reason for getting bad-tempered.” 


[French Cartoon] 


The Peasant and the War 


—From Le Rire, Paris 


* Confound their infernal shells! If a feller didn’t have to work 
it would be better to stay home these days.” 
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[German Cartoon] 


was published 


Victory ! 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


en the Kaiser’s birthday, Jan. 27, 1915.] 
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[English Cartoon] 


“The Outcast” 
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—From Punch, London. 


A place in the shadow. 
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[Italian Cartoon] 


The Dream of a Madman 


% 


—From L’Asino, Rome. 


March! One—two 


“ Attention! Forward ! 


WILLIAM: 
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[German Cartoon] 


Night Scene in Trafalgar Square 


—From Lustige Blaeiter, Berlin. 
ister Nelson! What are you looking for down here?” 
uppose you stay up there for a while among the 
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“ Goddam, | 
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[English Cartoon] 


The Riddle of the Sands 


\ 


—From Punch, London. 


“ Where to?” 


TURKISH CAMEL 


“Egypt.” 
“Guess again.” 


ERMAN OFFICER 
TURKISH CAMEL 


G 
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[German Cartoon] 


The Theatre in the Field 


THE ENGLISH TMIEATRE IN THE FinLtp—“ With the permission of French and 
Kitchener, Hicks’s Operetta Company went from London to the front and played 
before the British soldiers.” 


THE GERMAN THEATRE IN THE FreELp—< Major Walter Kirchoff (of the Royal 
Opera House). Lieutenant Hall Wegener (of the German Theatre). Dispatch 
Rider, Carl Clewing (of the Royal Playhouse). 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 
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[English Cartoon] 


Trench Amenities 


London, 


—From Punch, 


BRiTIsH ToMMyY (returning to trench in which he has lately 


“* Excuse 


been fighting, now temporarily occupied by the enemy) : 


9 


9 


me—any of you blighters seen my pipe? 
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[Italian Cartoon] 


Quo Vad 


i 


IS 
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[German Cartoon] 


The Gutter Snipes 


—rom Lustige Blaectter, Berlin. 


11 


[German Cartoon] 


A London Family Scene 


{ FERS Got cer 


—From Meggendorfer-Blaetter, Munich. 


[A favorite theme of German cartoonists is England’s supposed 
mortal terror of Zeppelins.] 
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[English Cartoon] 


The Dissemblers 
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—From Punch, London. 


999 


EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA: ‘Now what do we really want to say: 
SULTAN OF TURKEY: “ Well, of course we couldn’t say that; not 
on his birthday.” 
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[German Cartoon] 


Lord Kitchener Wants You! 


nich. 


imus, Mw 


om Simopliciss 


—Fr7 


y? 


“Lord Kitchener needs recruits 
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[English Cartoon] 


Willy-Nilly 


GERMAN OFFICIAL REPORT: 


—From The Sketch, London. 


“ Our progress is maintained.” 
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[German Cartoon] 


A Shaky Affair 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


THE TRIPLE VictoRY: “Confound it, there goes another pillar.” 
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[English Cartoon] 


The Return of the Raider 


—From Punch, London. 


IXAISER: “Well, I AM surprised!” 
TiRPITZ: ‘“‘So were we.” 


W7 


[Italian Cartoon] 


What Is There Inside? 


—From L’Asino, Rome. 


[The words that the observer has uncovered are as follows: Militarism, 


Religious Mania, Megalomania, Loquacity, Homicidal Mania, Imperialism, 
Neronism.] 
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[En glish Cartoon] 


“Sound and Fury” 


eZee eee ee 
IOIsS | 
Sebruar|} 
is 
onnergtag 
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Ki 
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SY 
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—From Punch, London. 


KAISER: “Is all my high seas fleet safely locked up?” 
ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ: “Practically all, Sire.” 
KAISER: “ Then let the starvation of England begin 
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[English Cartoon] 


The Flight That Failed 


at Et 
PSA 
WINK 


—From Punch, London. 


No babes, sirrah?” 


THE EMPEROR: ‘“ What! 
THE MURDERER: “ Alas, Sire, none.” 
“Well, then, no babes, no iron crosses.” 


THE EMPEROR: 
120 


[English Cartoon] 


“A Fortified Town” : 


—From The Sketch, London. 


A. Little Muddlecome, as known to its inhabitants: 


B. Little Muddlecome, the fortified town—according to Germany. 
121 


[South African Cartoon] 


No Family Resemblance 


5 parte 
CPS 
Esco 


—From The Cape Times, Cape Town, South Africa. 


THE GERMAN EAGLE (tearfully): “As bird to bird —surely you 
won't desert me?” 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE: “Desert you! I’m an eagle, not a vulture!” 
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The Chances of Peace and the 
Problem of Poland 


By J. Ellis Barker 


[From The Nineteenth Century and After, Leonard Scott Publishing Company.] 


CENTURY ago, at the Congress 

of Vienna, the question of Poland 

proved extremely difficult to 

solve. It produced dangerous 
friction among the assembled powers, 
and threatened to lead to the break-up 
of the congress. The position became so 
threatening that, on the 3d of January, 
1815, Austria, Great Britain, and France 
felt compelled to conclude a secret sep- 
arate alliance directed against Prussia 
and Russia, the allies of Austria and 
Great Britain in the war against Na- 
poleon. Precautionary troop movements 
began, and war among the allies might 
have broken out had not, shortly after- 
ward, Napoleon quitted Elba and landed 
in France. Fear of the great Corsican 
reunited the powers. 

Because of the great and conflicting 
interests involved, the question of Po- 
land may prove of similar importance 
and difficulty at the congress which will 
conclude the present war. Hence,’ it 
seems desirable to consider it carefully 
and in good time. It is true that the 
study of the Polish problem does not 
seem to be very urgent at the present 
moment. In view of the slow progress 
- of the Allies in the east and west, it 
appears that the war will be long drawn 
out. Still, it is quite possible that it 
will come to an early and sudden end. 
Austria-Hungary is visibly tiring of the 
hopeless struggle into which she was 
plunged by Germany, and which hitherto 
has brought her nothing but loss, dis- 
grace, and disaster. After all, the war 
is bound to end earlier or later in an 
Austro-German defeat, and if it should 
be fought to the bitter end Austria- 
Hungary will obviously suffer far more 
severely than will Germany. A protracted 


war, which would lead merely to the last- 
ing impoverishment of Germany, would 
bring about the economic annihilation of 
impecunious Austria. Besides, while a 
complete defeat would cause to Germany 
only the loss of territories in the east, 
west, and north which are largely inhab- 
ited by disaffected Poles, Frenchmen, 
and Danes, and would not very greatly 
reduce the purely German population 
of Germany, it would probably result in 
the dissolution of the Dual Monarchy, 
which lacks a homogeneous population, 
and it might lead to Austria’s disappear- 
ance as a great State. If complete 
disaster should overwhelm the empire 
of Francis Joseph, Hungary would un- 
doubtedly make herself independent. The 
Dual Monarchy would become a. heap 
of wreckage, and in the end the German 
parts of Austria would probably become 
a German province, Vienna a provincial 
Prussian town, the proud Hapsburgs 
subordinate German prinecelings. If, on 
the other hand, Austria-Hungary should 
make quickly a separate peace with her 
opponents, she would presumably lose 
only the Polish parts of Galicia to the 
new kingdom of Poland, and Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Serbia; and she might 
receive most satisfactory compensation 
for these losses by the acquisition of the 
German parts of Silesia and by the ad- 
herence of the largely Roman Catholic 
South German States, which have far 
more in common with Austria than with 
Protestant Prussia. As a result of the 
war, Austria-Hungary might be greatly 
strengthened at Germany’s cost, provided 
the monarchy makes peace without delay. 
In any case, only by an early peace can 
the bulk of the lands of the Hapsburgs 
be preserved for the ruling house, and 
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can national bankruptcy be avoided. 
There is an excellent and most valuable 
precedent for such action on Austria’s 
part. Bismarck laid down the essence of 
statesmanship in the maxim “ Salus Pub- 
lica Suprema Lex,” and defined in his 
memoirs the binding power of treaties 
of alliance by the phrase “ Ultra posse 
nemo obligatur.” Referring particularly 
to the Austro-German alliance, he wrote 
that “no nation is obliged to sacrifice its 
existence on the altar of treaty fidelity.” 
Before long the Dual Monarchy may take 
advantage of Bismarck’s teaching. After 
all, it cannot be expected that she should 
go beyond her strength, and that she 
should ruin herself for the sake of Ger- 
many, especially as she cannot thereby 
save that country from inevitable defeat. 
Austria-Hungary should feel particularly 
strongly*impelled to ask for peace with- 
out delay, as her recent and most dis- 
astrous defeat in Serbia has exasperated 
the people and threatens to lead to risings 
and revolts not only in the Slavonic parts 
of the monarchy but also in Hungary. 
Civil war may be said to be in sight. 


The Dual Monarchy is threatened be- 
sides by the dubious and expectant atti- 
tude of Italy and Rumania. If Austria- 
Hungary should hesitate much longer to 
make peace, Italy and Rumania may find 
a sufficient pretext for war and may 
join the Entente powers. Italy naturally 
desires to acquire the valuable Italian 
portions of Austria-Hungary on her 
horders, and Rumania the very extensive 
Rumanian parts of the Dual Monarchy 
adjoining that kingdom. To both powers 
it would be disastrous if Austria-Hun- 
gary should make peace before they had 
staked out their claims by militarily 
occupying the territory which they covet. 
Both States may therefore be expected 
to abandon their neutrality and to invade 
Austria-Hungary without delay as soon 
as they hear that that country seriously 
contemplates entering upon peace nego- 
tiations; it follows that if Austria- 
Hungary wishes to withdraw from the 
stricken field she must open negotiations 
with the utmost secrecy and conclude 
them with the utmost speed. It is clear 
that if Italy and Rumania should be 


given the much desired opportunity of 
joining the Entente powers, the Dual 
Monarchy would lose not, only Polish 
Galicia and Serbian Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina but Rumanian Transylvania and 
the Banat, with about 5,000,000 inhab- 
itants, and the largely Italian Trentino, 
Istria, and Dalmatia, with at least 
1,000,000. people, as well. These vast 
losses would probably lead to the total 
dismemberment of the State, for the re- 
maining subject nationalities would also 
demand their freedom. Self-preservation 
is the first law and the first duty of 
individuals and of States. It is therefore 
conceivable, and is indeed only logical, 
that Austria-Hungary will conclude over- 
night a separate peace. If she should 
take that wise and necessary step, iso- 
lated Germany would either have to give 
up the unequal struggle or fight on 
single-handed. In the latter case, her 
defeat would no doubt be rapid. It seems, 
therefore, quite possible that the end of 
the war may be as sudden as was its 
beginning. Hence, the consideration of 
the Polish question seems not only use- 
ful sbuts Urgents. seo as 

From the very beginnings Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia treated Poland as a 
corpus vile, and cut it up like a cake, 
without any regard to the claims, the 
rights, and the protests of the Poles 
themselves. Although history only men- 
tions three partitions, there were in 
reality seven. There were those of 1772, 
1795, and 1795, already referred to; and 
tkese were followed by a redistribution 
of the Polish territories in 1807, 1809, 
and 1815. In none of these were the 
inhabitants consulted or even considered. 
The Congress of Vienna established the 
independence of Cracow, but Austria- 
Hungary, asserting that she considered 
herself “ threatened ” by the existence of 
that tiny State, seized it in 1846. 

While Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
considering that might was right, had 
divided Poland among themselves, re- 
gardless of the passionate protests of the 
inhabitants, England had remained a 
spectator, but not a passive one, of the 
tragedy. She viewed the action of the 
allies with strong disapproval, but al- 
though she gave frank expression to her 
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sentiments, she did not actively interfere. 
After all, no English interests were in- 
volved in the partition. It was not her 
business ‘to intervene. Besides, she 
could not successfully have opposed 
single-handed the joint action of the 
three powerful partner States, especially 
as France, under the weak Louis XV., 
held aloof. However, English statesmen 
refused to consider as valid the five par- 
titions which took place before and dur- 
ing the Napoleonic era. 


The Treaty of Chaumont of 1814 
created the Concert of Europe. At the 
Congress of Vienna of 1815 the frontiers 
of Europe were fixed by general consent. 
As Prussia, Austria, and Russia refused 
to recreate an independent Poland, Eng- 
land’s opposition would have broken up 
the concert, and might have led to 
further wars. Unable to prevent the 
injustice done to.Poland by her opposi- 
tion, and anxious to maintain the unity 
of the powers and the peace of the 
world, England consented at last to con- 
sider the partition of Poland as a fait 
accompli, and formally recognized it, 
especially as the Treaty of Vienna as- 
sured the Poles of just and fair treatment 
under representative institutions. Article 
I. of the Treaty of Vienna stated ex- 
pressly: 

Les Polonais, sujets respectifs de 1a 

Russie, de l’Autriche et de la Prusse, 

obtiendront une représentation et des 

institutions nationales réglées d’aprés le 
mode d’existence politique que chacun des 
gouvernements auxquels ils appartiennent 
jugera utile et convenable de leur accorder. 

By signing the Treaty of Vienna, Eng- 
land recognized not explicitly, but merely 
implicity, the partition of Poland, and she 
did so unwillingly and under protest. 
Lord Castlereagh stated in a circular 
note addressed to Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, that it had always been Eng- 
land’s desire that an independent Poland, 
possessing a dynasty of its own, should 
be established, which, separating Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, should act as a 
buffer State between them; that, failing 
its creation, the Poles should be reconciled 
to being dominated by foreigners, by just 
and liberal treatment which alone would 
make them satisfied. His note, which is 


most remarkable for its far-sightedness, 
wisdom, force, and restraint, was worded 
as follows: 


The undersigned, his Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and Plenipotentiary to 
the Congress of Vienna, in desiring the 
present note concerning the affairs of 
Poland may be entered on the protocol, 
has no intention to revive controversy or 
to impede the progress of the’ arrange- 
ments now in contemplation. His only 
object is to avail himself of this occasion 
of temperately recording, by the express 
orders of his Court, the sentiments of 
the British Government upon a Huropean 
question of the utmost magnitude and 
influence. 

The undersigned has had occasion in the 
course of the discussions at Vienna, for 
reasons that need not be gone into, re- 
peatedly and earnestly to oppose himself, 
on the part of his Court, to the erection 
of a Polish Kingdom in union with and 
making part of the Imperial Crown of 
Russia. 

The desire of his Court to see an inde- 
pendent power, more or less considerable 
in extent, established in Poland under a 
distinct dynasty, and as an intermediate 
State between the three great monarchies, 
has uniformly been avowed, and if the 
undersigned has not been directed to 
press such a measure, it has only arisen 
from a disinclination to excite, under all 
the apparent obstacles to such an arrange- 
ment, expectations which might prove an 
unavailing source of discontent among the 
Poles. 

The Emperor of Russia continuing, as 
it is declared, still to adhere to his purpose 
of erecting that part of the Duchy of 
Warsaw which is to fall under his Imperial 
majesty’s dominion, together with his 
other Polish provinces, either in whole or 
in part, into a kingdom under the Russian 
sceptre; and their Austrian and Prussian 
Majesties, the sovereigns most immediate- 
ly interested, having ceased to oppose 
themselves to such an arrangement—the 
undersigned adhering, nevertheless, to all 
his former representations on this subject 
has only sincerely to hope that none of 
those evils may result from this measure 
to the tranquillity of the North, and to the 
general equilibrium of WHurope, which it 
has been his painful duty to anticipate. 
But in order to obviate as far_as possible 
such consequences, it is of essential impor- 
tance to establish the public tranquillity 
throughout the territories which formerly 
constituted the Kingdom of Poland, upon 
some solid and liberal basis of common 
interest, by applying to all, however vari- 
ous may be their political institutions, a 
congenial and conciliatory system of ad- 
ministration. 

Experience has proved that it is not 
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SS 


by counteracting all their habits and 
usages as a people that either the happi- 
‘ness of the Poles, or the peace of that 
{mportant portion of Europe, can be pre- 
served. A fruitless attempt, too long 
persevered in, by institutions foreign to 
their manner and sentiments to make 
them forget their existence, and even 
fanguage, as a people, has been suffi- 
ciently tried and failed. It has only tended 
to excite a sentiment of discontent and 
self-degradation, and can never operate 
otherwise than to provoke commotion and 
to awaken them to a recollection of past 
misfortunes. 

The undersigned, for these reasons, and 
jn eordial concurrence with the general 
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sentiments which he has had the satis- 
faction’ to observe the respective Cabinets 
entertained on this subject, ardently de- 
sires that the illustrious monarchs to 
whom the destinies of the Polish Nation 
are confided, may be induced, before they 
depart from Vienna, to take an engage- 


ment with each other to treat as 
Poles, under whatever form of 
political institution they may think 


fit to govern them, the portions of that 
nation that may be placed under their 
respective sovereignties. The knowledge 
of such a determination will best tend to 
conciliate the general sentiment to their 
rule, and to do honor to the several 
sovereigns in the eyes of their Polish 
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CHANCES OF PEACE AND THE PROBLEM OF POLAND 


subjects. This course will consequently 
afford the surest prospect of their living 
peaceably and contentedly under their 
respective Governments. * * * : 


This dispatch was sent on the 12th of 
January, 1815, exactly a century ago. 
The warnings were not heeded and the 
past century has been filled with sorrow 
for the Poles and with risings and revolu- 
tions, as Lord Castlereagh clearly fore- 
told F< 


In Western Russia, in Eastern Prussia, 
and in Galicia there dwell about 
20,000,000 Poles. If the war should end, 
as it is likely to end, ina Russian victory, 
a powerful kingdom of Poland will arise. 
According to the carefully worded mani- 
festo of the Grand Duke the united Poles 
will receive full self-government under 
the protection of Russia. They will be 
enabled to develop their nationality, but 
it seems scarcely likely that they will 
receive entire and absolute independence. 
Their position will probably resemble that 
of Quebec in Canada, or of Bavaria in 
Germany, and if the Russians and Poles 
act wisely they will live as harmoniously 
together as do the French-speaking “ hab- 
itants ” of Quebec and the English-speak- 
ing men of the other provinces of Canada. 
Russia need not fear that Poland will 
make herself entirely independent, and 
only the most hot-headed and_ short- 
sighted Poles can wish for complete 
independence. Poland, having developed 
extremely important manufacturing in- 
dustries, requires large free markets for 
their output. Her natural market is 
Russia, for Germany has _ industrial 
centres of her own. She can expect to 
have the free use of the precious Russian 
markets only as long as she forms part 
of that great State. At present, a spirit 
‘of the heartiest good-will prevails be- 
tween Russians and Poles. The old 
quarrels and grievances have been for- 
gotten in the common struggle. The 
moment is most auspicious for the resur- 
rection of Poland. 


While Prussia has been guilty of the 


partition of Poland, Russia is largely to 
blame for the repeated revolts and in- 
surrection of her Polish citizens. * * * 


When the peace conditions come up 
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for discussion at the congress which 
will bring the present war to an end—and 
that event may be nearer than most men 
think—the problem of Poland will be one 
of the greatest difficulty and importance. 
Austria-Hungary has comparatively little 
interest in retaining her Poles. The 
Austrian Poles dwell in Galicia outside 
the great rampart of the Carpathian 
Mountains, which form the natural 
frontier of the Dual Monarchy toward 
the northeast. The loss of Galacia, with 
its oilfields and mines, may be. regret- 
table to Austria-Hungary, but it will not 
affect her very seriously. To Germany, 
on the other hand, the loss of the Polish 
districts will be a fearful blow. The 
supreme importance which Germany 
attaches to the Polish problem may be 
seen from this, that Bismarck thought it 
the only question which could lead to an 
open breach between Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. According to Crispi’s 
Memoirs, Bismarck said to the Italian 
statesman on the 17th of September, 
1877: ; 

There could be but one cause for a 
breach in the friendship that unites Aus- 
tria and Germany, and that would be a 
disagreement between the two Govern- 
ments concerning Polish policy. * * * If 
a Polish rebellion should break out and 
Austria should lend it her support, we 
should be obliged to assert ourselves. We 
cannot permit the reconstruction of a 
Catholic kingdom so near at hand. It 
would be a Northern France. We have 
one France to look to already, and a 
second would become the natural ally of 
the first, and we should find ourselves 
entrapped between two enemies, 


The resurrection of Poland would injure 
us in other ways as well. It could not 
come about without the loss of a part of 
our territory. We cannot possibly relin- 
quish either Posen or Dantsic, because 
the German Empire would remain exposed 
on the Russian frontier, and we should 
lose an outlet on the Baltic. 


In the event of Germany’s defeat a 
large slice of Poland, including the 
wealthiest parts of Silesia, with gigantic 
coal mines, iron works, &c., would be 
taken away from her, and if the Poles 
should recover their ancient province of 
West Prussia, with Dantsic, Prussia’s 
hold upon East Prussia, with Koénigs- 
berg, would be threatened. The loss of 
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her Polish districts 
greatly reduce Germany’s military 
strength and economic power. It may 
therefore be expected that Germany will 
move heaven and earth against the re- 
creation of the Kingdom of Poland, and 


would obviously 


that she will strenuously endeavor to 
create differences between Russia and 
her allies. The statesmen of Europe 
should therefore, in good time, firmly 
make up their minds as to the future 
of Poland. J. ELLIS BARKER. 


THE REDEMPTION OF EUROPE 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


{From King 


Albert's 


Book. J 


* * * donec templa refeceris. 


Beyond all nights that ever were. 


U which banner? It was night 
Blood-stained 


The Cross was broken. 
might 
Moved like a tiger from its lair; 
And all that heaven had died to quell 
Awoke, and mingled earth with hell. 


For Europe, if it held a creed, 

Held it through custom, not through faith. 
Chaos returned, in dream and deed. 

Right was a legend; Love—a wraith; 
And That from which the world began 
Was less than even the best in man. 


God in the image of a Snake 
Dethroned that dream, too fond, too blind, 
The man-shaped God whose heart could 
break, 
Live, die, and triumph with mankind. 
A Super-snake, a Juggernaut, 
Dethroned the highest of human thought. 


The lists were set. The eternal foe 
Within us as without grew strong, 

By many a super-subtle blow 
Blurring the lines of right and wrong 
In Art and Thought, till nought seemed true 

But that soul-slaughtering cry of New! 


New wreckage of the shrines we made 
Thro’ centuries of forgotten tears * * * 

We knew not where their scorn had laid 
Our Master. Twice a thousand years 
Had dulled the uncapricious Sun. 

Manifold worlds obscured the One; 


Obscured the reign of Law, our stay, 
Our compass through this darking sea, 

The one sure light, the one sure way, 
The one firm base of Liberty; 

The one firm road that men have trod 

Through Chaos to the Throne of God. 


Choose ye, a hundred legions cried, 
Dishonor or the instant sword! 

Ye chose. Ye met that blood-stained tide. 
A little kingdom kept its word; 

And, dying, cried across the night, 

Hear us, O earth, we chose the Right! 


Whose is the victory? Though ye stood 
Alone against the unmeasured foe; 
By all the tears, by all the blood 
That flowed, and have not ceased to flow; 
By all the legions that ye hurled 
Back, thro’ the thunder-shaken world; 


By the old that have not where to rest, 
By the lands laid waste and hearths 
defiled ; — 
By every lacerated ieee 
And every mutilated child, 
Whose is the victory? Answer ye, 
Who, dying, smiled at tryanny? 


Under the sky’s triumphal arch 

The glories of the dawn begin. 

Our dead, our shadowy armies march 
H’en now, in silence, through Berlin; 


Dumb shadows, tattered, blood-stained ghosts Be 


But cast by what swift following hosts? 


And answer, England! At thy side, 
Thro’ seas of blood, thro’ mists of tears, 
Thou that for Liberty hast died 
And livest, to the end-of years! 
And answer, Earth!. Far off, I hear 
The peans of a happier sphere: 


The trumpet blown at Marathon 
Resounded over earth and sea, 
But burning angel lips have blown 
The trumpets of thy Liberty; 
For who, beside thy dead, could deem 
The faith, for which they died, a dream? 


Earth has not been the same since then. 


Europe from thee 


received a soul, 


Whence nations moved in law, like men, 
As members of a mightier whole, 


Till wars were ended. 


* (+0) in “that. day, 


So shall our children’s children say. 


Se 


Germany Will End the War 


Only When a Peace Treaty Shall Assure Her Power 


By Maximilian Harden 


Maximilian Harden, who in the following article sets forth the ends which Germany i 
striving to accomplish in the war, is the George Bernard Shaw of Germany He is conciienes 
the leading German editor and an expert in Germany on foreign politics. : ‘As editor and pro- 
prietor of Die Zukunft, his fiery, brooding spirit and keen insight and wit coupled with 
powers of satire and caricature, made him a solitary and striking independent figure in the 
German press years before the other newspapers of Germany dared to criticise or attack the 
Government or the persons at the head of it. 

After the dismissal of Prince Bismarck by the present Kaiser, Harden not only saw, but 
constantly and audaciously criticised, the weaknesses in the character of the Emperor For 
this dangerous undertaking he was three times brought to trial for lése majesté, eae spent 
a year as a prisoner in a Prussian fortress, In 1907 he figured in a libel suit brought by 
General Kuno von Moltke, late Military Governor of Berlin, who, together with Count Zu 
Wulenburg and Count Wilhelm von Hohenau, one of the Emperor’s Adjutants, had been 
mentioned by Harden in his paper as members of the so-called Camarilla or ‘‘ Round Table ’”’ 


that sought to influence the Emperor’s political actions by subtle manipulations. 


He was 


sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, but appealed the case, and was let off two years 


later with a fine of $150. 


In recently publishing the German article which is herewith translated the German New 
Yorker Revue carefully disclaimed any agreement with the sentiments therein expressed by 
Harden, which, it pointed out, must be regarded only as typical of German public opinion as 
is George Bernard Shaw of public opinion in England. 


HE scorners of war, the blonde, 
black, and gray children who 
have been defiling his name with 
syrupy tongues of lofty humanity 

and with slanderous scoldings, all have 
become silent. Or else they snort soldiers’ 
songs; annihilate in.confused little essays 
the allied powers arrayed against us; 
entreat a civilized world (Kulturwelt) 
juggling for mere turkey heads, to please 
grant us permission to do heavy and 
eruel deeds, to wage fierce and head- 
long war! Already they seem prepared 
to answer absolutely and unqualifiedly 
in the affirmative Luther’s question 
whether “men of war also can be con- 
sidered in a state of grace.” 


They write and talk much about the 
great scourge of war. That is all quite 
true. But we should also bear in mind 
how much greater is the scourge which 
is fended off by war. The sum and sub- 
stance of the matter is this: In looking 
upon the office of war one must not con- 
sider how it strangles, burns, destroys. 
For that is what the simple eyes of chil- 
dren do which do not further watch the 
surgeon when he. chops off a hand or 


saws off a leg; which do not see or per- 
ceive that it is a matter of saving the en- 
tire body. So we must look upon the of- 
fice of war and of the sword with the 
eyes of men, and understand why it 
strangles and why it wreaks cruel deeds. 
Then it will justify itself and prove of 
its own accord that it is an office divine 
in itself, and as necessary and useful to 
the world as is eating, drinking, or any 
other work. But that some there are 
who abuse the office of war, who strangle 
and destroy without need, out of sheer 
wantonness—that is not the fault of the 
office, but of the person. Is there any 
office, work, or thing so good that wicked 
and wanton persons will not abuse it? 

The organ tone of such words as these 
at last rolls forth once more in their 
native land. 

Therefore cease the pitiful attempts to 
excuse Germany’s action. No longer wail 
to strangers, who do not care to hear you, 
telling them how dear to us were the 
smiles of peace we had smeared like 
rouge upon our lips, and how deeply we 
regret in our hearts that the treachery 
of conspirators dragged us, unwilling, 
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‘into a forced war. Cease, you publicists, 
your wordy war against hostile brothers 
in the profession, whose superiority you 
cannot scold away, and who merely smile 
while they pick up, out of your labori- 
ously stirred porridge slowly warmed 
over a flame of borrowed alcohol, the 
crumbs on which their “ selfishness ” is 
to choke! That national selfishness does 
not seem a duty to you, but a sin, is some- 
thing you must conceal from foreign eyes. 


Cease, also, you popular writers, the 
degraded scolding of enemies that does 
not emanate from passion but out of 
greedy hankering for the applause of the 
masses, and which continually nauseates 
us amid the piety of this hour! Because 
our statemen failed to discover and foil 
shrewd plans of deception is no reason 
why we may hoist the flag of most pious 
morality. Not as weak-willed blunderers 
have we undertaken the fearful risk of 
this war. We wanted it. Because we 
had to wish it and could wish it. May 
the Teuton devil throttle those whiners 
whose pleas for excuses make us ludi- 
crous in these hours of lofty experience. 
We do not stand, and shall not place our- 
selves, before the court of Europe. Our 
power shall create new law in Europe. 
Germany strikes. If it conquers new 
realms for its genius, the priesthood of 
all the gods will sing songs of praise to 
the good war. 

Only he who is specially trained for a 
race of troops may go along into the field. 
Only the man versed in statecraft should 
be allowed to participate in the talk 
about the results of war. Not he who 
has out yonder proved an unworthy diplo- 
mat, nor the dilettante loafer sprayed 
with the perfume of volatile emotions. 
Manhood liability to military service re- 
quires manhood suffrage? That ques- 
tion may rest for the time being; like- 
wise the desire for equality of that right 
shall not be argued today. But common 
sense should warn against the assumption 
of an office without the slightest special 
preliminary training. Politics is an art 
that can be mastered not in the leisure 
hours of the brain, but only by the pas- 
sionate, self-sacrificing devotion of a 
whole lifetime. Now seek around you. 


We are at the beginning of a war the 
development and duration of which are 
incalculable, and in whieh up to date 
no foe has been brought to his knees. 
To guide the sword to its goal, Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, Poet Arrogance and 
Professor Crumb advertise their prowess 
in the newspaper Advice and Assistance. 
Brave folk, whose knowledge concerning 
this new realm of their endeavor ema- 
nates solely from that same newspaper! 
Because they have for three months been 
busily reading their morning, noon, and 
evening editions, they think they have 
a special call to speak. Without knowl- 
edge of things that have transpired be- 
fore, without knowledge of the persons 
concerned, without a suspicion of the 
needs of the situation and its possibili- 
ties, they judge the peoples of the earth 
and divide the world. Stupid talk, with 
which irreverent officiousness seeks to 
while away and shorten the period of 
anxious waiting for customers; but to 
prepare quietly and wisely and mightily 
in advance for terms of peace, that is 
the duty of the statesman. 


We are waging this war not in order 
to punish those who have sinned, nor 
in order to free enslaved peoples and 
thereafter to comfort ourselves with the 
unselfish and useless consciousness of 
our own righteousness. We wage it 
from the lofty point of view and with 
the conviction that Germany, as a result 
of her achivements and in proportion to 
them, is justified in asking, and must 
obtain, wider room on earth for develop- 
ment and for working out the possibili- 
ties that are in her. The powers from 
whom she forced her ascendency, in spite 
of themselves, still live, and some of them 
have recovered from the weakening she 
gave them. Spain and the Netherlands, 
Rome and Hapsburg, France and Eng- 
land, possessed and settled and ruled 
great stretches of the most fruitful soil. 
Now strikes the hour for Germany’s ris- 
ing power. The terms of a peace treaty 
that does not insure this would leave the 
great effort unrewarded. Even if it 
brought dozens of shining billions into 
the National Treasury, the fate of Eu- 
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rope would be dependent upon the United 
States of America. 

We are waging war for ourselves 
alone; and still we are convinced that 
all who desire the good would soon be 
able to rejoice in the result. For with 
this war there must also end the politics 
that have frightened away all the up- 
right from entering into intimate rela- 
tions with the most powerful Continental 
empire. We need land, free roads into 
the ocean, and for the spirit and lan- 
guage and wares and trade of Germany 
we need the same values that are ac- 
corded such goods anywhere else. 

Only four persons not residents of 
Essen knew about the new mortar 
which the firm of Friedrich Krupp manu- 
factured at its own expense and which 
later, because its shell rapidly smashed 
the strongest fortifications of reinforced 
concrete, our military authorities prompt- 
ly acquired. Must we be ashamed of this 
instrument of destruction and take from 
the lips of the “ cultured world” the wry 
reproach that from “Faust” and the 
Ninth Symphony we have sunk our na- 
tional pride to the 42-centimeter guns? 
No! Only firm will and determination 
to achieve, that is to say, German power, 
distinguishes the host of warriors now 
embattled on the five huge fields of blood 
from the race of the poets and thinkers. 
Their brains, too, yearn back, throbhing 
for the realm of the muses. Before the 
remains of the Netherland Gothic, be- 
fore the wonders of Flemish painting, 
their eyes light up in pious adoration. 
From the lips of the troops that marched 
from three streets into the parade plaza 
in Brussels there burst, when the last 
man stood in the ranks—and burst spon- 
taneously—a German song. Out of all 
the trenches joyous cheers of thanks rise 
for the fearless musicmaster who, amid 
the raging fire, through horns and trum- 
pets, wrapped in earth-colored gray, 
leads his band in blowing’ marches and 
battle songs and songs of dancing into 
the ears of the Frenchmen, harkening 
with pleasure. 

Not only for the territories that are 
to feed their children and grandchildren 
is this warrior host battling, but also for 


the conquering triumph of the German 
genius, for the forces of sentiment that 
rise from Goethe and Beethoven and Bis- 
marck and Schiller and Kant and Kleist, 
working on throughout time and eternity. 


And never was there a war more just; 
never one the result of which could bring 
such happiness as must this, even for 
the conquered. In order that that spirit 
might conquer we were obliged to forge 
the mightiest weapons for it. Over the 
meadows of the Scheldt is wafted the 
word of the King: 

How proud T feel my heart flame 

When in every German land 

I find such a warrior band! 

For German land, the German sword! 

Thus be the empire’s strength preserved ! 

This strength was begotten by that 
spirit. The fashioning of such weap- 
ons was possible only because millions 
of industrious persons, with untiring 
and unremitting labors, transformed the 
poor Germany into the rich Germany, 
which was then able to prepare and 
conduct the war as a great industry. 
And what the spirit created once again 
serves the spirit. It shall not lay waste, 
nor banish us free men into slavery, 
but rather it shall call forth to the light 
of heaven a new, richer soul of life out 
of the ruins of a storm-tossed civiliza- 
tion. It shall, it must, it will conquer 
new provinces for the majesty of the 
noble German spirit (Deutschheit) that 
never will grow chill and numb, as the 
Roman did. Otherwise —and_ even 
though unnumbered billions flowed into 
the Rhine—the expense of this war would 
be shamefully wasted. 


Our army did not set out to conquer 
Belgian territory. 

In the war against four great powers, 
the west front of which alone stretched 
from the North Sea to the Alps, from 
Ghent almost to Geneva, it seemed im- 
possible to achieve on Europe’s soil a 
victory that would strengthen the roots 
of the conquering race. Gold cannot in- 
demnify for the loss of the swarming 
young life which we were cbliged to 
mourn even after ten weeks of war; 
and if, amid ten thousand of the fine 
fellows who died, there was even a single 
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creative mind, then thousands of millions 
could not pay for its destruction. 


And what stretch of land necessary 
for the German people, or useful in the 
real sense of the word, could France 
or even Russia vacate for us in Europe? 
To be “ unassailable ”—to exchange the 
soul of a Viking for that of a New 
Yorker, that of the quick pike for that 
of the lazy carp whose fat back grows 
moss covered in a dangerless pond—that 
must never become the wish of a Ger- 
man. And for the securing of more 
comfortable frontier protection only a 
madman would risk the life that is 
flourishing in power and wealth. Now 
we know what the war is for—not for 
French, Polish, Ruthenian, Esthonian, 
Lettish territories, nor for billions of 
money; not in order to dive headlong 
after the war into the pool of emotions 
and then allow the chilled body to rust 
in the twilight dusk of the Deliverer of 
Races. 


No! To hoist the storm flag of the 
empire on the narrow channel that opens 
and locks the road into the ocean. I 
could imagine Germany’s war lord, if, 
after Ostend, Calais, too, is captured, 
sending the armies and fleets back home 
from the east and front the west, and 
quietly saying to our enemies: 


“You now have felt what Germany’s 
strength and determination can do, and 
hereafter you will probably weigh the 
matter well before you venture to 
attack us. Of you Germany demands 
nothing further. Not even reimburse- 
ment for its expenses in this war 
—for those it is reimbursed by the 
wholesale terror which it evoked all 
around in the Autumn battles. Do you 
want anything of us? We shall never 
refuse a challenge to a quarrel. We 
shall remain in the Belgian netherland, 
to which we shall add the thin strip of 
coast up to the rear of Calais, (you 
Frenchmen have enough better harbors, 
anyway;) we terminate, of our own ac- 
cord, this war which, now that we have 
safeguarded our honor, can bring us no 
other gains; we now return to the joy 
of fruitful work, and will grasp the 
sword again only if you attempt to crowd 


us out of that which we have won with 
our blood. Of a solemn peace conference, 
with haggling over terms, parchment, 
and seal, we have no need. The prisoners 
are to be freed. You can keep your 
fortresses if they do not seem to you to 
be worthless, if the rebuilding of them 
still seems worth while to you. To- 
morrow is again a common day.” 

Do not lapse into dreams about United 
States of Europe, about mild-intentioned 
division of the Coburg heritage, (a bit 
of it to Holland, a bit to Luxemburg, per- 
haps even a bit to France. Any one with 
even the slightest nobility of feeling 
would reject the proffered dish of poison 
with a gesture of disgust,) nor be lulled 
into delusions of military and tax con- 
ventions that would deprive the country 
of its free right of determining its own 
destiny. 

To the Belgians we are the Arch-imp 
and the Tenant of the Pool of Hell! We 
would remain so, even if every stone in 
Louvain and in Malines were replaced by 
its equivalent in gold. That rage can 
be overcome only after the race, praised 
by Schiller’s fiery breath, sees its neigh- 
bors close at hand and draws advantage 
from intimate relations with them. Ant- 
werp not pitted against, but working 
with, Hamburg and Bremen; Liége, side 
by side with Essen’s, Berlin’s, and 
Swabia’s gun factories—Cockerill in com- 
bination with Krupp; iron, coal, woven 
stuff from old Germany and Belgium, in- 
troduced into the markets of the world by 
one and the same commercial spirit; our 
Kamerun and their Congo—such a warm 
blaze of advantage has burned away 
many a hatred. The wise man wins as 
his friend the deadly foe whose skull he 
cannot split, and he will rather rule and 
allow to feast on exceptional dainties this 
still cold and shy new friend than lose 
potential well-wishers of incalculable 
future good-will. 


Only, never again a withered Reichs- 
land! (imperial territory.) From Ca- 
lais to Antwerp, Flanders, Limburg, 
Brabant, to behind the line of the Meuse 
forts, Prussian! (German Princes no 
longer haggle, German tribes no longer 
envy one another;) the Southern triangle 
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with Alsace and Lorraine—and Luxem- 
burg, too, if it desires—is to be an in- 
dependent federated State, intrusted to a 
Catholic noble house. Then Germany 
would know for what it shed its blood. 

We need land for our ‘industries, a road 
into the ocean, an undivided colony, the 
assurance of a supply of raw materials 
and the most fertile well-spring of pros- 
perity—a people industrious and efficient 
in its work. 

Here they are: Ore and copper, glass 
and sugar, flax and wool. But here, too, 
there once lived Jan and Hubert van 
Eyck, Rubens, the reveler Ruysbroek, 
and Jordeans of the avid eyes. Here there 
always lived—to be sure, in twilight— 
Germania’s little soul, fluttering imagi- 
nation. 


—all too stormily and, as a rule, in all 
too harsh a tone of abuse—every Ger- 
man heart yearns for,’ a victory over 
England? On the seas such victory can- 
not be quickly won, indeed; can, indeed, 
never be won without great sacrifice. But 
with the German Empire, whose mortars 
loom threatening from one coast of the 
Channel, whose flag floats over the two 
greatest harbors of Europe and over the 
Congo basin—England would have to 
come into a friendly agreement as a 
power of equal strength, entitled to 
equal rights. If it is unwilling to do so? 
Lion, leap! On our young soil we await 
thee! The day of adventure wanes. But 
for the German who dares unafraid to de- 
sire things the harvest labor of heroic 
warriors has quickly filled the store- 


And is there not here, too, that which 
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LOUVAIN’S NEW STREETS 


[By The Associated Press.] 


Belgium, to give American names to certain streets of the city is set 

forth in a formal resolution of thanks which was adopted on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday by the Burgomaster and Aldermen of Louvain and sent to the 
American Commission for Relief in Belgium. The resolution concludes as 
follows: 


[, Paw March 9.—The decision of the municipal authorities of Louvain, 


‘The cradle of a university of five centuries’ standing, and today herself 
partly in ruins, the City of Louvain cannot fail to associate with the memory 
of Washington, one of the greatest Captains, the name of the learned professor 
whose admirable precepts and high political attainments, as also his firmness 
of character and dignity of life, all contributed to carry him successively to 
the Presidency of Princeton University, the Governorship of New Jersey, and 
finally the Presidency of the United States. 


““In order to perpetuate to future generations remembrances of these 
sentiments and our ardent gratitude, the Burgomaster and Aldermen have 
decided this day that in the new parts of the city, as they rise out of the 
ruins, three streets or squares shall receive the illustrious names of President 
Wilson, Washington, and American Nation.”’ 
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The State of Holland 


An Answer to H. G. Wells by Hendrik Willem van Loon 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
Y attention has been drawn to 

Mi an article by H. G. Wells, pub- 

lished by THE NEw YorRK 

TIMES and by CURRENT His- 
ToRY in its March number which pro- 
posed that. Holland give Germany the 
coup de grace, suddenly attack Aix and 
Cologne, cut off Germany’s line of 
supplies, and thereby help win the war 
for the cause of justice. I am not 
writing this answer in any official 
capacity, but I have reason to believe 
that I write what most of my fellow- 
countrymen feel upon the subject. 

Holland is neutral. The country is 
just as neutral as Belgium would have 
been had she not been invaded; as neutral 
as Denmark and Switzerland and the 
other small countries which are suffer- 
ing so severely through this war. If 
any power should attack Holland, Hol- 
land would no longer be neutral, but 
would inundate the central part of the 
provinces of North and South Holland, 
would occupy the very strong position 
around Amsterdam, and would fight to 
the end. But unless attacked directly 
Holland will take no part in this war. 

Mr. Wells hints at the idea of the 
righteousness of the cause of the Allies. 
All races and all colors have been brought 
together to beat Germany. Now Hol- 
land ought to do the same. She is 
in a position to exercise great power 
with her fresh troops. In the name of 
humanity, which has been so grievously 
maltreated in Belgium, let her join. I 
think that the answer of the greater 
part of our people would be somewhat as 
follows: 

No quarrel was ever made by a sin- 
gle person. It takes two to start a fight. 
England and Germany are fighting for 
the supremacy of commerce. In the 
course of this quarrel Belgium has been 
sacrificed. We are extremely sorry. We 
have opened our frontiers to all of our 


southern neighbors. They were welcome 
to flee to us with all their belongings. 
We shall take care of them so long as 
they wish to stay. Our position is not 
always easy. The Dutch and the Bel- 
gian characters are very different. We 
de nct always understand each other. 
But in the main the Belgians know that 
we shall share our food with them until 
the last, that in every way we shall make 
them as comfortable as we can. We are 
not a very graceful people. We often 
lack a certain charm of manner. The 
little potentates who are the Mayors of 
our small frontier towns are not always 
very tactful. But these things are minor 
matters. Holland is the natural place 
of refuge for her southern neighbors, 
and as long as they suffer from the Ger- 
man domination they know that with us 
they are safe. But should we have gone 
with the Allies when the Belgians suf- 
fered through no fault of their own? 


For France there is in Holland the 
greatest personal sympathy. But she is 
far away from Holland. The direct issue 
is between England and Germany. The 
Hollander likes England, fashions his life 
as much as possible after the English pat- 
tern, prefers to do business with English 
people. 
Holland should make the possible sacri- 
fice of her own existence for the benefit 
of England? 

Will Mr. Wells kindly glance through 


his history and see what we as a nation. 


have suffered at the hands of England? 
During three centuries we fought with 
England about a principle laid down by 
Grotius of Delft. We claimed that the 
sea was an open highway, free to all 
navigators. England used her best legal 
talent to prove the contrary. In this 
struggle we exhausted ourselves and we 
finally lost. Incidentally we saw our rich- 
est colonies go into the possession of Eng- 
land. The very colony in which I am 
writing this letter was taken from us in 


Yet is there any reason why 
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time of peace. Of course all this is past 
history and no Hollander is going to ac- 
euse an Englishman of acts_ committed 
by his great-grandfather. But the people 
will remember all those things, however 
vaguely, and they will distrust the nation 
that has constantly done them harm. We 
gave England her best King, (if one is to 
believe Mr. Macaulay.) William III. in 
order to destroy the power of Louis XIV., 
and greatly for the benefit of England in- 
eidentally, did the greatest harm to the 
country of his origin. After 1715, totally 
exhausted, we were obliged to see how 
England got ahead of us. 


Then there are some other small items. 
I take one at random. While the Duke 
of Wellington danced the polka in Brus- 
sels the Prince of Orange with a small 
Dutch army stopped Napoleon’s progress 
at Quatre Bras, and by disobeying the 
orders of the British commander saved 
the army of the allies and made the vic- 
tory of Waterloo possible. Our thanks 
for this self-sacrifice was the mild abuse 
of Mr. Thackeray and other gentlemen 
who have ever since laughed at the 
elumsy Dutch troops who in truth so vali- 
antly assisted the British and Prussians. 
In this matter a little more generosity on 
the part of British historians would have 
made us feel more cordial toward our 
English neighbors. It was ever thus. To 
read the story of the Armada one would 
believe that the English destroyed this 
dangerous Spanish fleet. As a matter of 
fact, competent historians know that cer- 
tainly one-half of the glory for that feat 
goes to the Dutch sailors, who prevented 
the Spaniards from getting their supplies, 
their pilots, and their auxiliary army. 
These are merely examples. They are all 
small things. But there are so many of 
them, they return with such persistent 
regularity, that we would feel very little 
inclination to risk our national existence 
for a nation which, according to our feel- 
ing, (rightly or wrongly, Iam not debat- 
ing that question,) has never treated us 
with fairness, and which we had to fight 
for over three centuries before it would 
accept those general principles of inter- 
national law which first of all were laid 


down by Grotius in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 


Remember, however, that this does not 
mean any hositility to England. Mr. 
Wells undoubtedly knows that our ships 
have invariably done noble work in res- 
cuing the victims of submarine attacks. 
He will know that our Government (to 
the great anger of Germany) has con- 
strued the articles of several interna- 
tional treaties in the most liberal way and 
has immediately released all such British 
subjects as were thrown upon our coast 
through the accidents of war. He will 
also knew, if he has read the papers, that 
cour entire country has turned out to do 
homage to the bravery of those men. The 
danger to the sailor of a British man-of- 
war who lands in Holland is that he will 
be killed by a severe attack of nicotine 
poisoning caused by the cigars which the 
people, in their desire to show their feel- 
ings and unable to break the strict law of 
neutrality, shower upon the Englishman 
who is fished out of the North Sea by our 
trawlers or our steamers. 


But away deep under this very strong 
personal sympathy for England, and with 
very sincere admiration for the British 
form of government, the people of Hol- 
land cannot easily overcome a feeling of 
vague distrust that the nation which 
in the past has so often abused them 
cannot entirely be counted upon to 
treat them justly this time. Incidentally, 
I may say that the bungling of Mr. 
Churchill in Antwerp, which we know 
much better than do the people of Eng- 
land, is another reason why we are a bit 
afraid of the island across the North Sea. 


We are indeed in the position of a dog 
that has often been beaten innocently and 
that is now smiled upon and asked to_be 
good and attack another person who has 
never done him any harm. The compar- 
ison may not be very flattering to us, but 
Mr. Wells will understand what I mean. 
We have had the Germans with us 
always. Personally, taking them by and 
large, we like them not. Their ways 
are not our ways. Our undisciplined race 
abhors their system. We have seen the 
misery which they caused in Belgium 
more closely than any one else. The end- 
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less letters and pamphlets with which the 
Germans have inundated our land to prove 
the justice of their cause have made no 
impression whatsoever. We have with 
our own eyes seen the victims of their 
very strict explanation of Section 58, 
Article I., of the German military penal 
code. We have seen the Belgians hanging 
by their own red handkerchiefs, and we 
have with our own hands fed the multi- 
tude that had been deprived of every- 
thing. On the other hand, Germany has 
up to date been most scrupulous in her 
behavior toward us. In the past she has 
never done us any harm. We may not 
like her, but she has in.a very careful 
way avoided all friction and has treated 
us with great consideration. 

In view of all this, in view of the very 
sober attitude of our people upon all 
matters of our daily life, in view of 
these historical reflections, which have a 
very decided influence, would it be quite 
fair without any provocation on the side 
of Germany to go forth and attack her in 
the back, now that she is in such very 
dangerous straits? I repeat that this 
may not be the exact sentiment of all of 
my countrymen, but I believe that very 
many of us feel things that way. Per- 
haps we disagree in minor details, but we 
agree about the main issue. 

We love our country. For centuries 
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we have fought to maintain our individ- 
ual civilization against the large neigh- 
bors who surround us. We try to live 
up to our good reputation as a home 
for all those who suffer. The people 
who are made homeless by Germany 
come to us and we try to feed them on 
such grain as the British Government 
allows to pass through the Channel. We 
try to continue in our duty toward all 
our neighbors, even when they declare 
the entire North Sea (in which we also 
have a certain interest) as a place of bat- 
tle and blow up our ships with their 
mines. We patiently destroy the mines 
which swim away from our neighbors’ 
territorial waters and land upon our 
shores. In short, we perform a very 
difficult act of balancing as well as we 
can. But it seems to us that under dif- 
ficult circumstances we are following 
the only correct road which can lead to 
the ultimate goal which we wish to 
reach—the lasting respect of all those 
who will judge us without prejudice and 
malice. 

It is very kind of Mr. Wells to offer 
us territorial compensation, but we re- 
spectfully decline such a reward for the 
sort of attack which was popular in the 
days of the old Machiavelli. 

HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON. 

New York, Feb. 26, 1915. 


Hungary After the War 


By a Correspondent of The London Times 


[From The London Times, Jan. 20, 1915, ] 


HE allied powers are agreed that 
ep the European resettlement must 
be inspired by the principle of 
nationality. It will be but just 
if Hungary suffers severely from its ap- 
plication, for during the past forty years 
no European Government has sinned so 
deeply and persistently against that prin- 
ciple as has her Magyar Government. 
The old Hungary, whose name and his- 
tory are surrounded by the glamour of 
romance, was not the modern “ Magyar- 
land.” Its boasted constitutional liber- 
ties were, indeed, confined to the nobles, 
and the “ Hungarian people” was com- 
posed, in the words of Verboéczy’s Tri- 
partitum Code, of “ prelates, barons, and 
other magnates, also all nobles, but not 
commoners.” But the nobles of all Hun- 
garian races rallied to the Hungarian 
banner, proud of the title of civis hun- 
garicus. John Hunyddi, the national 
hero, was a Rumane; Zrinyi was a Croat, 
and many another paladin of Hungarian 
liberty was a non-Magyar. Latin was 
the common language of the educated. 
But with the substitution of Magyar for 
Latin during the nineteenth century, and 
with the growth of what is called the 
“Magyar State Idea,” with its accom- 
paniment of Magyar Chauvinism, all 
positive recognition of the rights and 
individuality of non-Magyar_ races 
gradually vanished. 

The Magyar language itself is incap- 
able of expressing the difference between 
“ Hungarian” and “ Magyar.” The dif- 
ference is approximately the same as be- 
tween “British” and “English.” The 
“ Magyar State ” set itself to Magyarize 
education and every feature of public 
life. Any protest was treated as “ in- 
citement against the Magyar State Idea” 
and was made punishable by two years’ 
imprisonment. It was as though a nar- 
row-minded English Administration 
should set itself to obliterate all traces 


of Scottish, Welsh, and Irish national 
feeling; or as though the Government of 
India should ignore the existence of all 
Save one race and language in our great 
dependency. 

In comparison with the Government 
of “Magyarland,” the Government of 
Austria was a model of tolerance. In 
Austria, Poles and Ruthenes} Czechs, 
Germans, Italians, Serbo-Croatians, and 
Slovenes were entitled to the public use 
of their own languages and enjoyed vari- 
ous degrees of provincial self-govern- 
ment. The Austrian side of every Aus- 
tro-Hungarian banknote bore an indi- 
cation of its value in every language of 
the empire, whereas the Hungarian side 
was printed in Magyar alone. This was 
done in order to foster the belief that 
Hungary was entirely Magyar. 

In reality, Hungary is as polyglot as 
Austria. Exact statistics are not ob- 
tainable, since the Magyar census re- 
turns have long been deliberately falsi- 
fied for “Magyar State” reasons. 
Roughly speaking, it may, however, be 
said that, in Hungary proper, i. e., ex- 
clusive of Croatia-Slavonia, where the 
population is almost entirely Serbo- 
Croatian, there are perhaps 8,500,000 
Magyars, including nearly 1,000,000 pro- 
fessing and a large number of baptized 
Jews. Against this total there are more 
than 2,000,000 Germans, including the 
numerous colonies on the Austrian bord- 
er, the Swabians of the south, and the 
Saxons of Transylvania; more than 2,- 
000,000 Slovaks, who inhabit chiefly the 
northwestern counties; between three 
and four million Rumanes, living be- 
tween the Theiss and the Eastern Car- 
pathians; some 500,000 Ruthenes, or 
Little Russians, who inhabit the north- 
eastern counties; some 600,000 Serbs and 
Croats in the central southern counties; 
100,000 Slovenes along the borders of 
Styria and Carinthia; and some 200,000 
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other non-Magyars, including about 90,- 
000 gypsies, who speak a language of 
their own. Taking the population of 
Hungary proper at 18,000,000, the Mag- 
yars are thus in a minority, which be- 
comes more marked when Croatia-Slavo- 
nia with its population of 2,600,000 
southern Slavs is added. 
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during the period of reaction after 1849 
as ruthlessly as the Magyars themselves. 
Deak and Eétvés, who were ‘the last 
prominent Magyar public men with a 
Hungarian, as distinguished from a nar- 
rowly Magyar, conception of the future 
of their country, pleaded indeed for fair 
treatment of the non-Magyars, and 
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Distribution of Nationalities in Hungary. 


It would have been possible for the 
Magyars, after the restoration of the 
Hungarian Constitution under the Dual 
Settlement of 1867, to have built up a 
strong and elastic Transleithan polity 
based on the recognition of race 
individualities and equality of political 
rights for all. The non-Magyars would 
have accepted Magyar leadership the 
more readily in that they had been 
dragooned and oppressed by Austria 


trusted to the attractive force of the 
strong Magyar nucleus to settle auto- 
matically the question of precedence in 
the State. But in 1875, when Koloman 
Tisza, the father of Count Stephen Tisza, 
took office, these wise counsels were 
finally and definitely rejected in favor of 
what Baron Banffy afterward defined as 
“national Chauvinism.” Magyarization 
became the watchword of the State and 
persecution its means of action. Kolo- 
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man Tisza concluded with the monarch 
a tacit pact under which the Magyar 
Government was to be left free to deal 
as it pleased with the non-Magyars as 
long as it supplied without wincing the 
recruits and the money required for the 
joint army. The Magyar Parliament be- 
came almost exclusively representative 
of the Magyar minority of the people. 
Out of the 413 constituencies of Hungary 
proper more than 400 were compelled, by 
pressure, bribery, and gerrymandering, 
to return Magyar or Jewish Deputies. 
The press and the banks fell entirely 
into Jewish hands, and the Magyarized 
Jews became the most vociferous of the 
“national Chauvinists.” 

Nothing like it has been seen before 
or since—save the Turkish revolution of 
1908, when the Young Turks, under 
Jewish influence, broke away from the 
relatively tolerant methods of the old 
régime and adopted the system of 
forcible “ Turkification ” that led to the 
Albanian insurrections of 1910-12, to the 
formation of the Balkan League, and to 
the overthrow of Turkey in Europe. 

The bitter fruits of the policy of Mag- 
yarization are now ripening. The op- 
pressed Rumanes look not toward Aus- 


tria, as in the old days when their great 
Bishop Siaguna made them a stanch prop 
of the Hapsburg dynasty, but across the 
Carpathians to Bucharest; the Serbo- 
Croatians of Hungary, Croatia-Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia, whose economic and po- 
litical development the Magyars have de- 
liberately hampered, turn their eyes no 
longer, as in the days of Jellatchich, 
toward Vienna, but await wistfully the 
coming of the Serbian liberators; the 
Ruthenes of the northeast hear the 
tramp of the Russian armies; the Slovaks 
of the northwest watch with dull ex- 
pectancy for the moment when, united 
with their Slovak kinsmen of Moravia 
and their cousins, the Czechs of Bohemia,- 
they shall form part of an autonomous 
Slav province stretching from the Elbe 
to the Danube. For the Magyars, who 
have thrown to the winds the wisdom of 
the wisest men, fate may reserve the 
possession of the fertile and well-watered 
Central Hungarian plain. There they 
may thrive in modesty and rue at their 
leisure the folly of having sacrificed 
their chance of national greatness to the 
vain pursuit of the “ Magyar State Idea ” 
under the demoralizing influence of 
Austro-German imperialism. 


THE WATCHERS OF THE TROAD 


By HARRY LYMAN KOOPMAN 


HERE Ilium’s towers once rose and 
W stretched her plain, 
What forms, beneath the late moon’s 
doubtful beam, 
Half living, half of moonlit vapor, seem? 
Surely here stand apart the kingly twain, 


Here Ajax looms, 
rein, 


and Hector 


grasps the 


Here Helen’s fatal beauty darts a gleam, 
Andromache’s love here shines o’er death 


supreme. 
To them, 
amain 


while wave-borne thunders roll 


From Samos unto Ida, Calchas, seer 


Of all that shall be, speaks: 


world’s end 


**Not the 


Is this, but end of our old world of strife, 
Which, lasting until now, shall perish here. 
Henceforth shall men strive but as friend 


and friend 


Out of this death to rear a new world’s 


nears 


The Union of Central Europe 


An Argument in Favor of a Union of the States Now Allied With 


Germany 


By Franz von Liszt 


Professor Franz von Liszt, author of the following article, is Director of the Criminal 
Law Seminar of the University of Berlin, and is regarded as one of the leading experts on 
eriminal law in Germany. The article was published in the Neus Badische Landes-Zeitung 
of Mannheim, and evoked bitter criticism from many imperialistic quarters in the German 


press. 


HEN new directions of develop- 
ment are first taken in his- 
tory, it usually requires the 


lapse of several decades before 
we understand them in their true impor- 
tance, and it takes much longer before 
proper terms describing them are adopted 
generally. In the interim, misconceptions 
of all kinds are the necessary consequence 
of clouded perception and confused termi- 
nology, especially when, for purposes of 
party politics, there figures in a greater 
or less degree a certain unwillingness to 
understand. 


Such misunderstandings are not de- 
void of danger in times of peace; they 
may become pregnant with fate when, as 
in our day, the leading nations of the 
earth stand at the threshhold.of a great 
change in their history. I am anxious, 
therefore, to defend against objections 
yaised with more or less intentional mis- 
understanding the thoughts which I ex- 
pressed in my recently published essay, 
“A Central European Union of States 
as the Next Goal of German Foreign 
Policy.” 

Let us for once put aside the word 
“Imperialism.” Surely we are all agreed 
as one that it is an absolute essential of 
life for the German Empire to carry on 
world-politics, (Weltpolitik.) We have 
been engaged in that since the eighties 
of the nineteenth century. The first 
colonial possessions which the German 
Empire obtained were the fruits of a 
striving for world-politics that had not 
yet at that time come to full and clear 
consciousness. 


But, conscious of our goal, we did not 
attempt the paths: of world-politics until 
the end of the last century. At the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the German Empire, on Jan. 18, 1896, 
our Kaiser uttered the words: “ The Ger- 
man Empire has become a world empire, 
(Aus dem deutschen Reich ist ein Welt- 
reich geworden.)” And the German Em- 
pire’s groping for its way in world-poli- 
tics found its expression in the first naval 
proposal of Tirpitz in the year 1898. 

At that time the Imperial Chancellor 
Prince Hohenlohe expressly designated 
the policy of the German Empire as 
“world politics.” Thereby a goal was 
sketched for the development of the Ger- 
man Empire. We have not lost sight of 
it since then, keeping unconfused despite 
many an illusion and many a failure. And 
today we all live in the firm faith that 
the world war, which we are determined 
to bring to a victorious conclusion by the 
exertion of all our forces as a people, 
will bring us the safe guarantee for the 
attainment of our goal in world politics. 

On that score, then, there is absolutely 
no difference of opinion. But there does 
appear to be considerable difference of 
opinion as to the conception of world 
politics. Under that name one may mean 
a policy directed toward world domina- 
tion (Weltherrschaft.) For that kind of 
world politics the word “ Imperialism,” 
borrowed from the period of Roman 
world domination of the second century 
of the Christian era, fits precisely. 

Imperialism aims, directly or indirect- 
ly, through peaceful or forceful annexa- 
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tion or economic exploitation, to make 
the whole inhabited earth subject to its 
sway. Imperialistic is the policy of 
Great Britain, which has subjected one- 
fifth of the inhabited area of the earth 
to its sway and knows no bounds to the 
expansion of English rule. Imperialistic, 
too, is the policy of Russia, which for 
centuries has been extending its huge 
tentacles toward the Atlantic and toward 
the Mediterranean, the Pacific, and the 
Indian Oceans, never sated. 

Such world domination has never en- 
dured permanently; it can endure least 
of all in our days, in which an array of 
mighty armed powers stand prepared to 
guard their independence. World dom- 
ination sooner or later leads inevitably 
to an alliance of the States whose inde- 
pendence is threatened; and thereby it 
leads to the overthrow of the disturber 
of the peace. That, as we all confidently 
hope, will be the fate of England as well 
as of Russia in the present war. * * * 

World politics, however, may mean 
something else; policies based upon world 
value, (Weltgeltung.) The policy based 
on world domination differs from that 
based on world value, in that the former 
denies the equal rights of other States, 
while the latter makes that its premise. 
The State that asserts its rights to world 
values demands for itself what it con- 
cedes to the others: its right to expand 
and develop its political and economic in- 
fluence, and to have a voice in the discus- 
sion whenever the political or economical 
relations of the various States at any 
point in the inhabited globe approach a 
state of change. * * * 

In this sense has the German Empire 
heretofore engaged in world politics in 
contrast with Russia and England. That 
it cannot be carried on successfully with- 
out overseas colonies, a strong foreign 
fleet, naval bases, and telegraphic con- 
nections through cable or wireless tele- 
graph apparatus, needs no further eluci- 
dation. For this sort of world politics also 
the name “Imperialism” may be used. 
But such use of the word is misleading; 
I shall therefore hereafter avoid it. 

And herein I think I have uncovered 
the deeper reason for an early misunder- 
standing of great consequence. It seems 


as though in a certain—to be sure, not a 
very great or very influential—circle of 
our German fellow-citizens the opinion 
prevails that the German Empire should 
substitute its claims for world domina- 
tion for those of England. Such a view 
cannot be too soon or too sharply re- 
buked. 

The claim for world domination would 
set the German Empire for many years 
face to face with a long series of bloody 
wars, the issue of which cannot be in 
doubt a moment to any one familiar with 
history. The enforcement of this claim, 
moreover, would of itself be the surren- 
der of the German spirit to the spirit of 
our present opponent in the war. The 
idea ot world domination, imperialism in 
the true sense of the word, is not a prod- 
uct grown on German soil; it is imported 
from abroad. To maintain that view in 
all seriousness is treachery to the inmost 
spirit of the German soul. 

Perhaps I am mistaken in taking it 
for granted that such thoughts are today 
haunting many minds. Perhaps it is 
merely a matter of misapplied use of a 
large sounding word. In that case, how- 
ever, it is absolutely necessary to create 
clear thinking. I take it for granted 
that I am voicing the sentiments of the 
souls of the vast overwhelming majority 
of Germans when I say: “ We shall wage 
the war, if need be, to the very end, 
against the English and Russian lust for 
world domination, and for Germany’s 
world value (Weltgeltung.’’) 

But forthwith there appears a further 
difference of opinion, to be taken not 
quite so seriously, which I shall endeavor 
to define as objectively as possible. The 
German conservative press seems to be 
of the opinion that the goal for the win- 
ning of which we are waging the great 
war, and concerning which we are all of 
one mind, will be definitely attained im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the 
war. 

I, on the other hand, am convinced that 
in order permanently to insure for our- 
selves the fruits of victory, even after a 
victorious conclusion of the war, we shall 
need -long and well planned labors of 
DEACC ea hes 

In my essay I used the statement: 
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“England’s claim for the domination of 
the sea, and therein for the domination 
of the world, remains a great danger to 
the peace of the world.” To this view I 
adhere firmly. Let us take it for grant- 
ed that the most extravagant hopes of 
our most reckless dreamers are fulfilled, 
that England is crowded out of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and is involved in 
a long-lasting war with the native In- 
dians. An impossibly large dose of po- 
litical naiveté is needed in order to make 
us believe that England would take this 
loss quietly for all time. 

We may differ on the question whether 
we should meet England’s efforts for re- 
habilitation of her world dominion in 
warlike, or, as I take it, in peaceful ways; 
but it would be an unpardonable piece of 
stupidity for us to rock ourselves to sleep 
in the mad delusion that those efforts 
would not be exerted. Even were Eng- 
land forced to her knees, she would not 
immediately give up her claim for world 
domination. We must count upon that. 


And, counting upon that, we must es- 
timate our own forces very carefully; 
rather account them weaker than they 
really are, than the reverse. I did that 
in my essay, and that is why the con- 
servative press was so wrought up over 
it. To be sure, it carefully avoided dis- 
cussing my reasons. 

I started from the conception of world 
power which is fairly well established in 
the present political literature. From a 
point of view taken also by conservative 
writers I demanded as a characteristic of 
world power, in addition to the size of ter- 
ritories and the number of population, 
above all, the economic independence 
that makes it possible for a State, in a 
ease of need, to produce, without export 
or import, all foodstuffs, necessities, raw 
materials, and all the finished or half- 
finished products it needs for its con- 
sumers in normal times, as well as to in- 
sure the sale of its surplus. 

It is patent that this economic indepen- 
dence is influenced by the geographical 
position of the fatherland and its colo- 
nies. Now, I defended the theory (and 
my opponents made no attempt to confute 
it) that even after a victorious war the 


German Empire would not have fully at- 
tained this economic independence; that, 
accordingly, after the conclusion of peace, 
we must exert every effort to insure this 
economic independence in one way or an- 
other. 

As to the course which we must follow 
to attain this goal, there may be various 
opinions. I proposed the establishment 
of a urion of Central European States. 
The conservative press characterized that 
as “utterly pretentious.” i 

If the course I have proposed is con- 
sidered inadvisable, let another be pro- 
posed. But on what colonies, forsooth, 
do those gentlemen count, that could 
furnish us with cotton and ore, petrole- 
um and tobacco, wood and silk, and what- 
ever else we need, in the quantity and 
quality we need? What colonies that 
could offer us—do not forget that—mar- 
kets for the sale of our exporting indus- 
tries? Even after the war we shall be 
dependent upon exports to and imports 
from abroad. 

And so there is no other way of ‘safe- 
guarding our economic independence 
against England and Russia than by an 
economic alliance with the States that 
are our allies in this war, or at least that 
do not make cemmon cause with our 
enemies. Aside from the fact, which I 
shall not discuss here, that only such 
an alliance can insure a firm position 
for us on the Atlantic Ocean, which in 
the next decades is bound to be the area 
of competition for the world powers. 


Politics are not a matter of emotion, 
but of calm, intelligent deliberation. Let 
us leave emotional politics to our ene- 
mies. It is the German method to en- 
visage the goal steadily, and with it the 
roads that lead to that goal. Our goal is 
not world domination. Whoever tries 
to talk that belief into the mind of the 
German people may confuse some heads 
that are already not very clear; but he 
cannot succeed in substituting Napoleon 
I. for Bismarck as our master teacher. 


Our goal can only be the establishing 
of our value in the world among world 
powers, with equal rights to the same op- 
portunities. And in order to attain this 
goal we must, even after the conclusion 
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of peace, exert all our forces. A people 
that thinks it can rest on its laurels after 
victory has been won runs the risk soon- 
er or later of losing that for which its 
sons shed their blood on the field of bat- 
tle. With the conclusion of peace there 


begins for us anew the unceasing peace- 
ful competition and the maintenance and 
strengthening of the world value which 
we have won through the war. German 
imperialism is and will iemain the work 
of peace. 


TWO POOR LITTLE BELGIAN FLEDGLINGS 


By PIERRE LOTT. 
Translation by Florence Simmonds. 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


ran into the station, and the poor martyrs, exhausted and bewildered, 


\ evening, in one of our southern towns, a train full of Belgian refugees 


got out slowly, one by one, on the unfamiliar platform, where French 


people were waiting to receive them. 


Carrying a few possessions caught 


up at random, they had got into the carriages without even asking whither 
they were bound, urged by their anxiety to flee, to flee desperately from 


horror and death, 


from unspeakable mutilation and Sadic outrage—from 


things that seemed no longer possible in the world, but which, it seems, 
were lying dormant in pietistic German brains, and had suddenly belched 


forth upon their land and ours, 


like a belated 


manifestation of original 


barbarism. They no longer possessed a village, nor a home, nor a family; 
they arrived like jetsam cast up by the waters, and the eyes of all were full 


of terrified anguish. 


Many children, little girls whose parents had disappeared 


in the stress of fire and battle; and aged women, now alone in the world, 


who had fled, hardly knowing why, 


no longer caring for life, but moved 


by some obscure instinct of self-preservation. 
Two little creatures, lost in the pitiable throng, held each other tightly 
by the hand, two little boys obviously brothers, the elder, who may have 


been five years old, protecting the younger, of about three. 
How had they been able to understand, finding 


them, no one knew them. 


No one claimed 


themselves alone, that they, too, must get into this train to escape death? 
Their clothes were decent, and their little stockings were thick and warm; 
clearly they belonged to humble but careful parents; they were, doubtless, the 
sons of one of those sublime Beigian soldiers who had fallen heroically on 
the battlefield, and whose last thought had perhaps been one of supreme 


tenderness for them. 


by fatigue and sleepiness; they could scarcely stand. 


They were not even crying, so overcome were they 


They could not answer 


when they were questioned, but they seemed intent, above all, upon keeping 


a tight hold of each other. 


Finally the elder, clasping the little one’s hand 


closely, as if fearing to lose him, seemed to awake to a sense of his duty as 
protector, and, half asleep already, found strength to say, in a suppliant 
tone, to the Red Cross lady bending over him: ‘‘ Madame, are they going 


to put us to bed soon? ”’ 


For the moment this was all they were capable 


of wishing, all that they hoped for from human pity—to be put to bed. 
They were put to bed at once, together, of course, still holding each 
other tightly by the hand; and, nestling one against the other, they fell at 
the same moment into the tranquil unconsciousness of childish slumber. 
Once, long ago, in the China Sea, during the war, two little frightened 
birds, smaller even than our wrens, arrived, I know not how, on board our 
ironclad, in our Admiral’s cabin, and all day long, though no one attempted 
to disturb them, they fluttered from side to side, perching on cornices and 


plants. 


At nightfall, when I had forgotten them, the Admiral sent for me. 


It was 


to show me, now without emotion, the two little visitors who had gone to roost 
in his room, perched upon a slender silken cord above his bed. They nestled 
closely together, two little balls of feathers, touching and almost merged one in 


the other, and slept without the slightest fear, sure of our pity. 


And those 


little Belgians sleeping side by side made me think of the two little birds lost 


in the China Sea. 


There was the same confidence and the same innocent 


slumber—but a greater tenderness was about to watch over them. 


What the Germans Desire 


Not Conquest, but a New Economical System of Europe 
By Gustaf Sicesteen 


The subjoined letter from Berlin, published originally in the Swedish Goteborgs Handels- 
Tidnung of Oct. 26, 1914, was immediately translated by the British Legation in Stockholn— 
this is the official English translation—and sent by the legation to Sir Edward Grey. THE 
New York Times CURRENT History is informed from a trustworthy source that the article 
is interpreted in London as expressing the real aims of Germany at the end of the war, 
should that power be successful. fhe founding of a commercial United States of 
Europe by means of an _ economical organization with new ‘‘buffer’’ States to 
be created between the German Empire and Russia, and with the other smaler 
European States, would be, according to this interpretation, the purpose of Germany 
at the conclusion of a victorious war. The passage in the Berlin correspondent’s letter declar- 
ing that only such an enormous central European customs union, in the opinion of leading 
German statesmen, ‘‘ could hold the United States of North America at bay ’’ in order that, 
after this present war, the ‘‘ world would only have to take into account two first-class 
powers, viz., Germany and the United States of America,” is of peculiar interest to Americans. 


BERLIN, Oct. 21. 

OUNTING one’s chickens before 

they are hatched is a pardonable 

failing with nations carrying on 

war with the feeling that their 

all is at stake. When sorrow is a guest 

of every household, when monetary 

losses cause depression, and the cry 

arises time after time, “ What will be 

the outcome of all this?” then only the 

fairest illusions and the wildest flights 

of fancy can sustain the courage of the 
masses. 

These illusions are not only egotistical 
but, curiously enough, altruistic, since 
mankind, even when bayoneting their fel- 
low-creatures, want to persuade them- 
selves and others that this is done merely 
for the benefit of their adversary. In ac- 
cordance with this idea, in the opinion 
of all parties, the war will be brought 
to an end with an increase of power for 
their native country, as also a new Eden 
prevail throughout the whole civilized 
world. 

The enemies of Germany, though they 
have hitherto suffered an almost un- 
broken series of reverses in the war, 
have already thoroughly thrashed out 
the subject as to what the world will 
look like when Germany is conquered. 
In German’ quarters the press has like- 
wise painted the future, but the follow- 


ing lines are not intended to increase 
the row of fancy portraits, but merely 
to throw light on what is new in the de- 
mands conceived. 


My representations are founded on 
special information, and I deem it best 
to make them now, when the most fan- 
tastic descriptions of the all-absorbing 
desire of conquest on the part of Ger- 
many have circulated in the press of 
the entire world. 

Among other absurdities it has been 
declared that Germany intends to claim 
a fourth of France, making this dis- 
membered country a vassal State, bound 
to the triumphal car of the conqueror 
by the very heaviest chains. It is in- 
credible, but true, that such a statement 
has been made in the press by a French- 
man, formerly President of the Council. 

In direct opposition to the fictitious 
demands of the Germans, I can advance 
a proposition which may sound para- 
doxical, viz., that the leading men in Ger- 
many, the Emperor and his advisers, 
after bringing the war to a victorious 
issue, will seriously seek expedients to 
avoid conquests, so far as this is com- 
patible with the indispensable demands 
of order and stability for Europe. 

First, as regards France. The entire 
world, as also the Germans, are moved 
to pity by her fate. Germany has never 
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entertained any other wish than to be at 
peace with her western frontier. A con- 
siderable portion of France is now laid 
waste, and in a few weeks millions of 
soldiers will have been poured into still 
wider portions of this beautiful country. 
On what are the inhabitants of these 
French provinces to exist when the Ger- 
man and French armies have requisi- 
tioned everything eatable? Germany 
cannot feed the inhabitants of the 
French provinces occupied, nor can the 
Belgians do so, I imagine, for the pro- 
visions of Germany are simply sufficient 
for their own needs, England prevent- 
ing any. new supply on any large scale. 

This is a totally new state of things 
in comparison with 1870, when Germany 
was still an agrarian country and had, 
moreover, a free supply on all her 
frontiers. 


Can the French Government allow a 
considerable portion of their own popu- 
lation actually to starve, or be obliged 
to emigrate to other parts of France, 
there to live the life of nomads at the 
expense of England, while the deserted 
provinces are given over to desolation? 

The idea prevails here that the French 
will compel their Government to enter 
en and conclude a separate treaty of 
peace when the fatal consequences of the 
war begin to assume this awful guise. 
England does not appear to have con- 
sidered that this would be the result of 
her system of blockade. 

The German conditions of peace as 
regards France will be governed by two 
principal factors with respect to their 
chief issues. 

The first is the complete unanimity 
of the Emperor and the Chancellor that 
no population, not speaking German, 
will be incorporated in the German Em- 
pire, or obtain representation in the 
Diet. Germany already has sufficient 
trouble with the foreign element now 
present in the Diet. Consequently there 
can be no question of any considerable 
acquisition of territory from France, 
but the demands of Germany simply ex- 
tend to the tron-ore fields of Lorraine, 
which are certainly of considerable 
value. For France these mining fields 


are of far less consideration than for 
Germany, whose immense iron trade is 
far more in need of the iron mines. 


The second factor is that the Ger- 
mans, owing to the strong public opin- 
ion, will never consent to Belgium re- 
gaining her liberty. The Chancellor of 
the Empire has, as long as it was pos- 
sible, been opposed to the annexation of 
Belgium, having preferred, even during 
hostilities, to have re-established the 
Belgian Kingdom. It is significant that 
the military authorities have prohibited 
the German press from discussing the 
question of the future of Belgium. It 
is evident that there has prevailed a 
wish to leave the question open in order 
to insure a solution offering various 
possibilities. But subsequent to the dis- 
covery of the Anglo-Belgian plot, as pre- 
viously stated, all idea of reinstating 
Belgium has been discarded. 


The annexation of Belgium, however, 
makes it possible to grant France less 
stringent conditions. So long as Bel- 
gium—under some form of self-govern- 
ment—is under German sway there is 
no hope of revenge of France, and the 
conviction prevails here that after this 
war France will abstain from her 
dreams of aggrandizement and become 
pacific. Germany can then make re- 
ductions in the burdens laid on her peo- 
ple for military service by land. 

To arrange the position of Belgium in 
relation to Germany will be a very in- 
teresting problem for German policy. 

It is obvious that the annexation of 
Belgium cannot be defended from the 
point of view of the principle of nation- 
ality. The Belgians—half of them 
French, half of them Flemish—undoubt- 
edly deem themselves but one nation. As 
a mitigating circumstance in favor of 
the annexation it is urged—above and 
beyond the intrigues carried on by Bel- 
gium with the English—that Belgium, 
in days of yore, for a long time formed 
a portion of the German Empire, and 
that the inhabitants of the little coun- 
try, to a considerable degree, gain their 
livelihood by its being a land of transit 
for German products. Nationally, the 
annexation is not to be defended, but 
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geographically, economically, and from 
a military point of view it is compre- 
hensible. 


At the east front of the central pow- 
ers very different conditions prevail. 
Austria has no desire to make the con- 
quest of any territory; indeed, just the 
contrary, would probably be willing to 
cede a portion of Galicia in favor of 
new States. Germany has not the slight- 
est inclination to incorporate new por- 
tions of Slav or Lettish regions. Both 
Germans and Austrians wish to estab- 
lish free buffer States between them- 
selves and the great Russian Empire. 

Not even the Baltic provinces, where 
Germans hold almost the same position 
as the Sw des in Finland, form an ob- 
ject for the German desire of conquest, 
but her wish is to make them, as also 
Finland, an independent State. Further- 
more, the Kingdom of: Poland and a 
Kingdom of Ukraine would be the out- 
come of decisive victories for the central 
powers. 

What Germany would demand of 
these new States, whose very existence 
was the outcome of her success at arms, 
would simply be an economical organiza- 


tion in common with the German Empire, 
an enormous central European “ Zoll- 


verein ” (“Customs Union’) with Ger- 
many at its heart. It is only such a 
union, in the opinion of leading Ger- 
man statesmen, which could hold the 
United States of North America at bay, 
and after this present war, moreover, 
the world would only have to take into 
account two first-class powers, viz., 
Germany and the United States of 
America. 

A commencement of this new econom- 
ical connection is being made by the 
negotiations entered on by representa- 
tives of Austria-Hungary and Germany 
concerning the proposed formation of a 
Customs Union. Since this union would 
include 120,000,000 individuals, it must 
be evident what an immense attraction 
it must exert on the surrounding smaller 
nations. Switzerland and Holland can 
scarcely escape this attraction, and the 
Scandinavian countries, it is said, would 
probably find it to their advantage, to- 


gether with a liberated Finland, to form 
a Northern Customs Union, which later, 
on an independent basis, could enter in 
close union with the vast “ Zoilverein” of 
Central Europe. 

This “ Zollverein ” would then include 
about 175,000,000 individuals. The ad- 
hesion of Italy to the vast union would 
not be inconceivable, and then the com- 
bination of the United States of Europe, 
founded on a voluntary commercial. 
union, would be approaching its realiza- 
tion. 

Such a commercial union, embracing 
various peoples, could only lead to mod- 
eration in foreign politics, and would be 
the best guarantee for the peace of the 
universe. A brisk interchange of com- 
modities, a fruitful interchange of cul- 
tural ideas would result from such a 
union, connecting the polar seas with 
the Mediterranean, and the Netherlands 
with the Steppes of Southern Russia. 

All States participating in this union 
would gain thereby. But one European 
country would be the loser, Great Brit- 
ain, the land of promise for the middle- 
man; that, according to German* com- 
prehension, at present gains a living by 
skimming the cream from the trade in- 
dustry of other nations by facilitating 
the exchange of goods, and making 
profits by being the banking centre of 
the world. 

The Germans declare that there is no 
reason for such a middleman’s existence in 
our day. The banking system is now so de- 
veloped in all civilized lands that, for exam- 
ple Sweden can remit direct to Australia 
or the Argentine for goods obtained 
thence, instead of making payment via 
London and there rate, by raising the 
exchange for sovereigns to an unnatural 
height, so that, as matter of fact, Eng- 
land levies a tax on all international 
interchange of commodities. 

In opposition to this glorious vision of 
the days to come, which the Germans 
wish to realize by their victories in war, 
there is the alluring prospect of the 
Allies that by their victory they will 
deal a deathblow to German militarism. 
While the English, with their 200,000 
troops, are good enough to promise no 
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conquest of German _ territory—what 
says Russia to this?—at the close of the 
war, in the opinion of the Britons, there 
would still remain 65,000,000 Germans 
right in the centre of Europe, organized 
as a kingdom burdened with a war in- 
demnity to a couple of tens of milliards 
in marks. 

This nation, however, strengthened by 
15,000,000 Germans in Austria, would be 
the greatest bearers of culture in the 
wide world—the nation with the best 
technical equipment of all others, glow- 
ing with ambition, with military train- 
ing second to none, and gifted with an 
immense rate of increase as regards 
population. This nation would be forced 
to lay down her arms, lying as it does 
between the overbearing gigantic realm 
in the east and the warlike French to 


the west. The idea is incomprehensible. 
The universe would behold a competition 
in armaments such as it had never seen. 
A victorious Germany, on the other 
hand, would become less and less mili- 
tary, since she would not need to arm 
herself to such an extent as now. Ghe - 
is already chiefly an industrial country. 
Her desire is to be wealthy, and wealth 
invariably smothers military instincts. 
Germany has set up far greater ideals 
as regards social developments than 
other countries, and all she asks is to be 
left in peace calmly to carry out these 
plans in the future. German militarism 
can only be conquered by the victory be- 
ing on her side, since she has no thought 
of military supremacy, but simply of 
founding a new economical organization 
im Europe. GUSTAF SIOESTEEN. 


ADDRESS TO KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


By EMIL VERHABREN. 


Translation by Florence Simmonds. 


tFrom King Alpert’s Book.] 


Sire: This request to pay. my respectful homage to you has given me the 
first real pleasure I have been permitted to feel since the good days of Liége. 
At this moment you are the one King in the world whose subjects, without 
* exception, unite in loving and admiring him with all the strength of their 
souls. This unique fate is yours, Sire. No leader of men on earth has had it 
in the same degree as you. 


In spite of the immensity of the sorrow surrounding you, I think you have 
a right to rejoice, and the more so as your consort, her Majesty the Queen, 
shares this rare privilege with you. 

Sire, your name will be great throughout the ages to come. You are in 
such perfect sympathy with your people that you will always be their symbol. 
Their courage, their tenacity, their stifled grief, their pride, their future 
greatness, their immortality all live in you. Our hearts are yours to 
their very depths. Being yourself, you are all of us. And this you will 
remain. 


Later on, when you return to your recaptured and glorious Belgium, 
you will only have to say the word, Sire, and all disputes will lose their 
bitterness and all antagonisms fade away. After being our strength and 
defender, you will become our peacemaker and reconciler. With deepest 
respect, EMIL VERHAEREN. 


Foreshadowing a New Phase 
| of War 


Financing the Allies and Small Nations Preparing for War 


By Lloyd George, British Chancellor of the Exchequer 


That there are ‘‘ also other States preparing for war,’’ and that financial arrangements 
had been made for their participation against Germany by the allied Governments of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia; moreover, that Russia would be enabled within a few months to 
export considerable quantities of her grain and do her own financing—this statement preceded 
the bombardment of the forts in the Dardanelles, probably to clear the way for Russia’s com- 
merce—are the outstanding features of the speech by Lloyd George presented below, foreshad- 


owing a new phase in the war. 


The speech was made in the House of Commons on Feb. 15, 


1915, to explain the results of the financial conference between the allied powers to unite their 


monetary resources, held in Paris during the week of Feb. 1. 


the most momentous utterances of the war. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORT. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, (Mr. 
Lloyd George,) who was called upon by 
the Speaker, said: I shall do my best to 
conform to the announcement of the 
Prime Minister that the statement I have 
to make about the financial conference in 
Paris shall be a brief one, but I am afraid 
my right honorable friend assumed that 
we are all endowed with the extraor- 
dinary gift of compression which he him- 
self possesses. [Laughter.] The ar- 
rangements that were made between the 
three Ministers for recommendation to 
their respective Governments commit us 
to heavy engagements, and it is, there- 
fore, important I should report them in 
detail to the House, and find some rea- 
son why we should undertake such lia- 
bilities. 

This is the most expensive war which 
has ever been waged in material, in 
men, and in money. The conference 
in Paris was mostly concerned with 
money. For the year ending Dec. 31 next 
the aggregate expenditure of the Allies 
will not be far short of £2,000,000,000. The 
British Empire will be spending consid- 
erably more than either of our two great 
allies—probably up to £100,000,000 to 
£150,000,000. more than the highest fig- 
ure to be spent by the other two great 
allies. We have created a new army; we 
have to maintain a huge navy. We are 


It may be regarded as one of 


paying liberal separation allowances. We 
have to bring troops from the ends of 
the earth; we have to wage war not 
merely in Europe, but in Asia, in North, 
East, and South Africa. I must say 
just a few words as to the relative posi- 
tion of the three great countries which 
led us to make the arrangemerits on 
financial matters which we recommend 
to our respective Governments. Britain 
and France are two of the richest coun- 
tries in the world. In fact, they are the 
great bankers of the world. We could 
pay for our huge expenditure on the war 
for five years, allowing a substantial sum 
for depreciation, out of the proceeds of 
our investments abroad. France could 
carry on the war for two or three years 
at least out of the proceeds of her invest- 
ments abroad, and both countries would 
still have something to spare to advance 
to their allies. This is a most important 
consideration, for at the present moment 
the Allies are fighting the whole of the 
mobilized strength of Germany, with 
perhaps less than one-third of their own 
strength. The problem of the war to the 
Allies is to bring the remaining two- 
thirds of their resources and strength 
into the fighting line at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. This is largely, though 
by no means entirely, a question of 
finance. 


Russia is in a different position from 
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either Britain or France. She is a pro- 
digiously rich country in- natural re- 
sources—about the richest country in the 
world in natural resources. Food, raw 
material—she produces practically every 
commodity. She has a great and grow- 
ing population, a virile and industrious 
people. Her resources are overflowing 
and she has labor to develop them in 
abundance. By a stroke of the pen Rus- 
sia has since the war began enormously 
inereased her resources by suppressing 
the sale of all alcoholic liquors. [Cheers. ] 
It can hardly be realized that by that 
means alone she has increased the pro- 
ductivity of her labor by something be- 
tween 30 and 50 per cent., just as if she 
had added millions of laborers to the labor 
reserves of Russia without even increas- 
ing the expense of maintaining them, and 
whatever the devastation of the country 
may be Russia has more than anticipated 
its wastage by that great act of national 
heroism and sacrifice. [Cheers.] The 
great difficulty with Russia is that, al- 
though she has great natural resources, 
she has not yet been able to command the 
capital within her own dominions to de- 
velop those resources even during the 
times of peace. In time of war she has 
additional difficulties. She cannot sell 
her commodities for several reasons. One 
is that a good deal of what she depends 
upon for raising capital abroad will be 
absorbed by the exigencies of the war in 
her own country. Beyond that the yield 
of her minerals will not be quite as great, 
because the labor will be absorbed in her 
armies. 

There is not the same access to her mar- 
kets. She has difficulty in exporting her 
goods, and in addition to that her pur- 
chases abroad are enormously increased 
in consequence of the war. Russia, there- 
fore, has special difficulty in the matter 
of financing outside purchases for the 
war. Those are some of the difficulties 
with which we were confronted. 

France has also special difficulties. I 
am not sure that we quite realize the 
strain put upon that gallant country 
[cheers] up to the present moment. For 
the moment she bears far and away the 
greatest strain of the war in proportion 


to her resources. She has the largest 
proportion of her men under arms. The 
enemy are in occupation of parts of her 
richest territory. They are within fifty- 
five miles of her capital, exactly as if we 
had a huge German army at Oxford. It 
is only a few months since the bankers 
of Paris could hear the sound of the 
enemy’s guns from their counting houses, 
and they can hear the same sound now, 
some of them, from their country houses. 
In those circumstances the money mar- 
kets of a country are not at their very 
best. That has been one of the difficul- 
ties with which France has been con- 
fronted in raising vast sums of money to 
carry on the war and helping to finance 
the allied States. 

There is a wonderful confidence, not- 
withstanding these facts, possessing the 
whole nation. [Cheers.] Nothing strikes 
the visitor to Paris more than that. There 
is a calm, a serene confidence, which is 
supposed to be incompatible with the 
temperament of the Celt by those who do 
do not know it. [Laughter.] There is a 
general assurance that the Germans have 
lost their tide, and that now the German 
armies have as remote a chance of crush- 
ing France as they have of overrunning 
the planet Mars. [Cheers.] That is the 
feeling which pervades every class of the 
community, and that is reflected in the 
money market there. The difficulties of 
France in that respect are passing away, 
and the arrangement that has now been 
made in France for the purpose of rais- 
ing sums of money to promote their mili- 
tary purposes will, I have not the faint- 
est doubt, be crowned with the completest 
success. [Cheers.] 


But we have a number of small States 
which are compelled to look to the great- 
er countries in alliance for financial sup- 
port. There is Belgium, which until re- 
cently was a very rich country, devas- 
tated, desolate, and almost entirely in 
the hands of the enemy, with an army 
and a civil government to maintain, but 
with no revenue. We have to see that 
she does not suffer [cheers] until the 
period of restoration comes to her, and 
compensation. [Cheers.] Then there is 
Serbia, with the population of Ireland—a 
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people of peasants maintaining an army 
of 500,000 and fighting her third great 
war within two years, and fighting that 
with great resource, great courage, and 
bravery. [Cheers.] But she had no re- 
serve of wealth, and now no exports with 
which she can purchase munitions of war 
outside, and she has hardly any manufac- 
tures of her own. That is the position as 
far as the smaller States are concerned. 


There are also other States preparing 
for war, and it is obviously our interest 
that they should be well equipped for 
that task. They can only borrow in the 
_French and English ma.kets. 


But we had our own special difficulties, 
and I think I ought to mention those. 
Two-thirds of our food supplies are pur- 
chased abroad. The enormous quantities 
of raw materials for our manufactures 
and our industries are largely absorbed 
in war equipment, and our ships in war 
transport. We cannot pay as usual in ex- 
ports, freights, and services; our sav- 
ings for the moment are not what they 
would be in the case of peace. We can- 
not, therefore, pay for our imports in 
that way. We have to purchase abroad. 
We have to increase our purchases abroad 
for war purposes. In addition to that we 
have to create enormous credits to enable 
other countries to do the same thing. The 
balance is, therefore, heavily against us 
for the first time. There is no danger, 
but in a conference of the kind we had at 
Paris I could not overlook the fact that 
it was necessary for us to exercise great 
vigilance in regard to our gold. 

These were the complex problems we 
had to discuss and adjust, and we had to 
determine how we could most effectually 
mobilize the financial resources of the 
Allies so as to be of the greatest help to 
the common cause. For the moment un- 
doubtedly ours is still the best market in 
the world. An alliance in a great war to 
be effective needs that each country must 
bring all its resources, whatever they are, 
into the common stock. An alliance for 
war cannot be conducted on limited lia- 
bility principles. If one country in the al- 
. lianee has more trained and armed men 
ready with guns, rifles, and ammunition 
than another she must bring them all up 


against the common enemy, without re- 
gard to the fact that the others cannot for 
the moment make a similar contribution. 
But it is equally true that the same prin- 
ciple applies to the country with the larger 
navy or the country with the greater 
resources in capital and credit. They 
must be made available to the utmost for 
the purpose of the alliance, whether the 
other countries make a similar contribu- 
tion or not. That is the principle upon 
which the conference determined to rec- 
ommend to their respective Governments 
a mobilization of our financial resources 
for the war. 


The first practical suggestion we had 
to consider was the suggestion that has 
been debated very considerably in the 
press—the suggestion of a joint loan. 
We discussed that very fully and we 
came to the conclusion that it was the 
very worst way of utilizing our resources. 
It would have frightened every Bourse 
and attracted none. It would have made 
the worst of every national credit and 
the best of none. Would the interest paid 
have been the interest upon which we 
could raise money, the rate at “which 
France could have raised money, or the 
rate at which Russia could raise money? 
If we paid a high rate of interest we 
could never raise more money at low 
rates. If instead of raising £350,000,000 
a few weeks ago for our own purposes we 
had floated a great joint loan of £1,000,- 
000,000, the House can very well imagine 
what the result would have been. We de- 
cided after a good deal of discussion and 
reflection that each country should raise 
money for its own needs within its own 
markets in so far as their conditions al- 
lowed, but that if help were needed by 
any country for outside purchases then 
those who could best afford to render as- 
sistance for the time being should do so. 


There was only one exception which 
we decided to recommend, and that was 
in the case of borrowings by small States. 
We decided that each of the great allied 
countries should contribute a portion of 
every loan made to the small States who 
were either in with us now or prepared 
to come in later on, that the responsibility 
should be divided between the three coun- 
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tries, and that at an opportune moment a 
joint loan should be floated to cover the 
advances either already~made, or to be 
made, to these countries outside the three 
great allied countries. That was the only 
exception we made in respect of joint 
loans. Up to the present very considera- 
ble advances have been made by Russia, 
by France, and by ourselves to other coun- 
tries. It is proposed that, if there is an 
opportune moment on the market, these 
should be consolidated at some time or 
other into one loan, that they should be 
placed upon the markets of Russia, 
France, and Great Britain, but that the 
liability shall be divided into three equal 
parts. 

With regard to Russia, we have already 
advanced £32,000,000 for purchases here 
and elsewhere outside the Russian Em- 
pire. Russia has also shipped £8,000,000 
of gold to this country, so that we have es- 
tablished credits in this country for Rus- 
sia to the extent of £40,000,000 already. 
France has also made advances in respect 
of purchases in that country. Russia 
estimates that she will still require to 
establish considerable credits for pur- 
chases made outside her own country be- 
tween now and the end of the year. Iam 
not sure for the moment that it would 
be desirable for me to give the exact fig- 
ure; I think it would be better not, be- 
cause it would give an idea of the extent 
to which purchases are to be made out- 
side by Russia. But for that purpose she 
must borrow. The amount of her bor- 
rowing depends upon what Russia can 
spare of her produce to sell in outside 
markets and also on the access to those 
markets. 

If Russia is able within the course of 
the next few weeks or few months to 
export a considerable quantity of her 
gram, as I hope she will be, as in fact 
we have made arrangements that she 
should, [cheers,] then there will not be 
the same need to borrow for purchases 
either in this country or outside, be- 
cause she can do her own financing to 
that extent. 

The two Governments decided to raise 
the first £50,000,000 in equal sums on the 
French and British markets respectively. 


That will satisfy Russian requirements 
for a considerable time. As to further 
advances, the allied countries will con- 
sider when the time arrives how the 
money should raised according to the 
position of the money markets at that 
time. I have said that we gave a guar- 
antee to Russia that she need not hesitate 
a moment in giving her orders for any 
purchases which are necessary for the 
war on account of fear of experiencing 
any difficulty in the matter of raising 
money for payments. We confidently 
anticipate that by the time these first ad- 
vances will have been exhausted the mili- 
tary position will have distinctly im- 
proved beth in France and in Russia. 

I may say that Treasury bills to the 
extent of £10,000,000 on the credit of Rus- 
sia have been issued within the last few 
days. At 12 o’clock today the list closed, 
and the House will be very glad to hear 
that the amount was not merely sub- 
scribed but oversubscribed by the mar- 
ket, because this country is not quite as 
accustomed to Russian securities as 
France, and, therefore, it was an experi- 
ment. I think it is a very good omen for 
our relations, not merely during the war, 
but for our relations with Russia after 
the war, that the first great loan of that 
kind on Russian credit in the market has 
been such a complete success. 


Now we have to consider the position 
of this country with regard to the possi- 
bility of our gold flitting in the event of 
very great credits being established in 
this country. The position of the three 
great allied countries as to gold is excep- 
tionally strong. Russia and France have 
accumulated great reserves which have 
been barely touched so far during the 
war. I do not think the French reserve 
has been touched at all, or has been used 
in the slightest degree, and I think as far 
as the Russian reserve is concerned it has 
only been reduced by the transfer of 
£8,000,000 of gold from Russia to this 
country. Our accumulation of gold is 
larger than it has ever been in the his- 
tory of this country. It has increased 
enormously since the commencement of 
the war. It is not nearly as large as 
that of Russia, France, or Germany, but 
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it must be borne in mind that there is 
this distinction in our favor; up to the 
present we have had no considerable paper 
currency, and this is the great free mar- 
ket for the gold of the world. The quan- 
tity imported every year of, what shall 
I call it, raw gold, comes to something 
like £50,000,000, and here I am excluding 
what comes here by exchanges. The 
collapse of the rebellion in South Africa 
assures us. of a large and steady supply 
from that country, and, therefore, there 
is no real need for any apprehension. 


But still it would not have been pru- 
dent for us to have overlooked certain 
possibilities. I have already pointed out 
some of them—the diminution of exports, 
the increase of our imports, the absorp- 
tion of our transports for war purposes, 
large credits established for our own and 
other countries, and a diminution in our 
savings for investments abroad. There is 
just a possibility that this might have 
the effect of inducing the export of gold 
to other countries. We therefore have 
to husband our gold and take care lest it 
should take wings and swarm to any 
other hive. We therefore made ar- 
rangements at this conference wher- 
by, if our stock of gold were to diminish 
beyond a certain point—that is a fairly 
high point—the Banks of France and 
Russia should come to our assistance. 


We have also made arrangements 
whereby France should have access to our 
markets for Treasury bills issued in 
francs. We have also initiated arrange- 
ments which we hope will help to re- 
store the exchanges in respect of bills held 
in this country against Russian mer- 
chants, who, owing to the present diffi- 
culties of exchange, cannot discharge 
their liabilities in this country. They are 
quite ready and eager to pay, they have 
the money to pay, but, owing to difficulties 
of exchange, they cannot pay bills owing 
in this country. We therefore propose 
to accept Russian Treasury bills against 
these bills of exchange due from Russian 
merchants, Russia collecting the debts 
in rubles in her own country and giving 
us the Treasury bills in exchange. We 


hope that will assist very materially in 
the working of the exchanges. It will 
be very helpful to business between the 
two countries, and incidentally it will be 
very helpful to Russia herself in raising 
money in her own country for the pur- 
pose of financing the war. 

We also received an undertaking from 
the Russian Government in return for 
the advances which we were prepared to 
make, that Russia would facilitate the ex- 
port of Russian produce of every kind 
that may be required by the allied coun- 
tries. This, I believe, will be one of the 
most fruitful parts of the arrange- 
ments entered into. An arrangement 
has also been made about the pur- 
chases by the allied countries in the neu- 
tral countries. There was a good deal of 
confusion. We were all buying in prac- 
tically the same countries; we were buy- 
ing against each other; we were putting 
up prices; it ended not merely in confu- 
sion, but I am afraid in a good deal of 
extravagance, because we were increas- 
ing prices against each other. It was 
very necessary that there should be some 
working arrangement that would elim- 
inate this element of competition and en- 
able us to co-ordinate, as it were, these 
orders. There will be less delay, there 
will be much more efficiency, and we 
shall avoid a good deal of the extrava- 
gance which was inevitable owing to the 
competition between the three countries. 

I have done my best to summarize very 
briefly the arrangements which have 
been entered into, and I would only like 
to say this in conclusion. After six 
months of negotiation by the cable and 
three days of conferring face to face we 
realized that better results were achieved 
by means of a few hours of businesslike 
discussion by men anxious to come to a 
workable arrangement than by reams of 
correspondence. Misconceptions and mis- 
understandings were cleared away in a 
second which otherwise might take weeks 
to ferment into mischief, and it was our 
conclusion that these conferences might 
with profit to the cause of the Allies be 
extended to other spheres of c0-opera- 
tion. [Cheers.] 


Britain’s Unsheathed Sword 


By H. H. Asquith, England’s Prime Minister 


Stating the estimated costs of the war to Great Britain, outlining the operations of the 


French and British allied fleets in 
tion for the German ‘‘ war zone 
terms of peace, stated in his 


In Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Asquith, who was loudly cheered 
on rising, moved the supplementary vote 
of credit of £37,000,000 to meet the ex- 
penditure on naval and military opera- 
tions and other expenditure arising out 
of the war during the year 1914-1915, 
He, said: 

The first of the two votes which ap- 
pear upon the paper, the one which has 
just been read out, provides only for 
the financial year now expiring, and is 
a supplementary vote of credit. The 
vote that follows is a vote of credit for 
the financial year 1915-1916. I think it 
will probably be convenient if in sub- 
mitting the first vote to the committee 
I make a general statement covering 
the whole matter. I may remind the 
committee that on Aug. 6 last year the 
House voted £100,000,000 in the first 
vote of credit, and that on Nov. 15 the 
House passed a supplementary vote of 
credit for £225,000,000, thus sanctioning 
total votes of credit for the now expir- 
ing financial year of £325,000,000. It 
has been found that this amount will 
not suffice for the expenditure which 
will have been incurred up to March 31, 
and we are therefore asking for a fur- 
ther vote of £37,000,000 to carry on the 
public service to that date. If the com- 
mittee assents to our proposals it will 
raise the total amount granted by votes 
of credit for the year 1914-1915 to 
£362,000,000. I need not say anything 
as to the purposes for which this vote is 
required. They are the same as upon 
the last occasion. But I ought to draw 
attention to one feature in which the 
supplementary vote, which comes first, 
differs from the vote to be subsequently 
proposed for the services of the year 


the Dardanelles, declaring the Allies’ position in retalia- 
” decree against Great Britain, and reaffirming the chief 


Guildhall speech of last November, on which alone England 
would consent to sheathe the Sword, the following sp 


on March 1, 1915, by Prime Minister Asquith, is one 


eech, delivered in the House of Commons 
of the most important of the war. 


1915-1916. At the outbreak of the war 
the ordinary supply on a peace basis 
had been voted by the House, and con- 
sequently the votes of credit for the now 
current financial year, like those on all 
previous occasions, were to be taken in 
order to provide the amounts necessary 
for naval and military operations in ad- 
dition to the ordinary grants of Parlia- 
ment. It consequently follows that the 
expenditure charged, or chargeable, to 
votes of credit for this financial year 
represent, broadly speaking, the differ- 
ence between the expenditure of the coun- 
try on a peace footing and that expendi- 
ture upon a war footing. The total-on 
that basis, if this supplementary vote 
is assented to, will be £362,000,000. 
For reasons the validity of which the 
committee has recognized on previous 
occasions, I do not think it desirable to 
give the precise details of the items 
which make up the total, but without 
entering into that I may roughly appor- 
tion the expenditure. For the army and 
the navy, according to best estimates 
which can at present be framed, out of 
the total given there will be required 
approximately £275,000,000. That is in 
addition, as I have already pointed out, 
to the sum voted before the war for the 
army and the navy, which amounted in 
the aggregate to a little over £80,000,- 
000. That leaves unaccounted for a 
balance of £87,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately £38,000,000 represents advances 
for war expenditure made, or being 


made, to the self-governing dominions, 


Crown colonies, and protectorates, as 
explained in the Treasury minute last 
November, under which his Majesty’s 
Government have undertaken to raise 
the loans required by the dominions to 
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meet the heavy expenditure entailed 
upon them on the credit of the imperial 
exchequer. In addition to that sum of 
£38,000,000 there has been an advance 
to Belgium of £10,000,000, and to Serbia 
of £800,000. Further advances to these 
allies are under consideration, the de- 
tails of which it is not possible yet to 
make public. The balance of, roughly, 
£28,000,000 is required for miscellaneous 
services covered by the vote of credit 
which have not yet been separately 
specified. 

I think the committee will be inter- 
ested to know what the actual cost of 
the war will have been to this country 
as far as we can estimate on March 31, 
the close of the financial year. The war 
will then have lasted for 240'days and the 
votes of credit up to that time, assum- 
ing this vote is carried, will amount to 
£362,000,000. It may be said, speaking 
generally, that the average expenditure 
from votes of credit will have been, 
roughly, £1,500,000 per day throughout 
the time. That, of course, is the excess 
due to the war over the expenditure on 
a peace footing. That represents the 
immediate charge to the taxpayers of 
this country for this year. But, as the 
cemmittee knows, a portion of the ex- 
penditure consists of advances for the 
purpose of assisting or securing the food 
supplies of this country and will be 
recoverable in whole, or to a very large 
extent, in the near future. A further 
portion represents advances to the do- 
minions and to other States which will 
be ultimately repaid. If these items are 
excluded from the account the average 
expenditure per day of the war is slight- 
ly lower, but after making full allow- 
ance for all the items which are in the 
nature of recoverable loans, the daily 
expenditure does not work out at less 
than £1,200,000. 

These figures are averages taken over 
the whole period from the outbreak of 
the war, but at the outbreak of the war, 
,after the initial expenditure on mobili- 
zation had been incurred, the daily ex- 
penditure was considerably below the 
average, as many charges had not yet 
matured. The expenditure has risen 
steadily and is now well over the daily 
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average that I have given. To that 
figure must be added, in order to give 
a complete account of the matter, some- 
thing for war services other than naval 
or military. At the beginning of the 
year these charges are not likely to be 
very considerable, but it will probably 
be within the mark to say that from 
April 1 we shall be spending over 
£1,700,000 a day above the normal, in 
consequence of the war. 

Perhaps now I may say something 
which is not strictly in order on this 
vote, but concerns the vote of credit for 
the ensuing year, which amounts, as ap- 
pears on the paper, to £250,000,000. The 
committee will at once observe an ob- 
vious distinction between the votes of 
credit taken for the current financial 
year and that which we propose to take 
for the ensuing year. As I have already 
pointed out, at the outbreak of war the 
ordinary supply of the year had been 
granted by the House, and accordingly 
the votes of credit for 1914-1915 were 
for the amounts required beyond the 
ordinary grants of Parliament for the 
cost of military and naval operations. 
When we came to frame the estimates 
for the ensuing year, 1915-1916, the 
Treasury was confronted with the diffi- 
culty, which amounted to an impossi- 
bility, of presenting to Parliament esti- 
mates in the customary form for navy 
and army expenditure, apart from the 
cost of the war. All the material cir- 
cumstances have been set out in the 
Treasury minute of Feb. 5, and in prin- 
ciple have been approved by the House. 
As the committee will remember, the 
total of the estimates which we have 
presented for the army and the navy 
amount to only £15,000 for the army 
and £17,000 for the navy, and the re- 
mainder of the cost of both these sery- 
ices will be provided for out of votes 
of credit, and the vote of credit now 
being proposed provides for general 
army and navy service in ag far as 
specific provision is not made for them 
in the small estimates already pre- 
sented. This vote of credit, therefore, 
has two features which I believe are 
quite unique, and without precedent. In 
the first place, it is the largest single 
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vote on record in the annals of this 
House, and, secondly, as I have said, it 
provides for the ordinary as well as for 
the emergency expenditure of the army 
and the navy. The House may ask on 
what principle or basis has this sum of 
£250,000,000 been arrived at. Of course 
it is difficult, and indeed impossible, to 
give any exact estimate, but as regards 
the period, so far as we can forecast it, 
for which this vote’is being taken, it 
has been thought advisable to take a 
sum sufficient, so far as we can judge, 
to provide for all the expenditure which 
will come in course of payment up to 
approximately the second week in July 
—that is to say, a little over three 
months, or something like 100 days of 
war expenditure. 

As regards the daily rate of expendi- 
ture—I have dealt hitherto with the ex- 
penditure up to March 31—the War 
Office calculates that from the begin- 
ning of April, 1915, the total expendi- 
ture on army services will be at the 
rate of £1,500,000 per day, with a tend- 
ency to increase. The total expenditure 
on the navy at the commencement of 
April will, it is calculated, amount to 
about £400,000 per day. The aggregate 
expenditure on the army and the navy 
services at the beginning of 1915-1916 
is therefore £1,900,000 per day, with a 
tendency to increase, and for the pur- 
pose of our estimate the figure we have 
taken is a level £2,000,000 a day. On 
a peace footing the daily expenditure 
upon the army and the navy on the 
basis of the estimates approved last 
year was about £220,000 per day. So 
that the difference between £2,000,000 
and £220,000 represents what we esti- 
mate to be the increased expenditure 
due to the war during the 100 days for 
which we are now providing. 

There are other items belonging to 
the same category as those to which I 
have already referred in dealing with 
the supplementary vote with regard to 
advances to our own dominions and 
other States for which provision has also 
had to be made, and the balance of the total 
of £250,000,000 for which we are now 
asking, beyond the actual estimated ex- 
penditure for the army and the navy, 


will be applied to those and kindred or 
emergency purposes. Before I pass 
from the purely monetary aspect of the 
matter, it may be interesting to the 
committee to be reminded of what has 
been our expenditure upon the great wars 
of the past. In the great war which 
lasted for over twenty years, from 1793 
to 1815, the total cost as estimated by 
the best authorities was £831,000,000. 
The Crimean war may be put down, tak- 
ing everything into account, at £70,000,- 
000. The total cost of the war charges 
in South Africa from 1899 to March 
31, 1903, was estimated in a return pre- 
sented to Parliament at £211,000,000. In 
presenting these two votes of credit the 
Government are making a large pecuniary 
demand on the House, a demand which 
in itself and beyond comparison is larger 
than has ever been made in the House 
of Commons by any British Minister in 
the whole course of our history. 

We make it with the full conviction 
that after seven months of war the 
country and the whole empire are every 
whit as determined as they were at the 
outset [cheers] if need be at the cost 
of all we can command both in men and 
in money to bring a righteous cause to 
a triumphant issue. [Cheers.] There is 
much to encourage and to stimulate us 
in what we see. Nothing has shaken 
and nothing can shake our faith in the 
unbroken spirit of Belgium, [cheers,] in 
the undefeated heroism of indomitable 
Serbia, in the tenacity and resource with 
which our two great allies, one in the 
west and the other in the east, hold 
their far-flung lines and will continue 
to hold them till the hour comes for an 
irresistible advance. [Cheers.] Our own 
dominions and our great dependency 
of India have sent us splendid contri- 
butions of men, a large number of whom 
already are at the front, and before very 
long, in one or another of the actual 
theatres of war, the whole of them will 
be in the fighting line. [Cheers.] We 
hear today with great gratification that 
the Princess Patricia’s Canadian regi- 
ment has been doing, during these last 
few days, most gallant and efficient 
service. [Cheers.] 

We have no reason to be otherwise 
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than satisfied with the progress of re- 
cruiting here at home. [Cheers.] The 
territorial divisions now fully~ trained 
are capable—I say it advisedly—of con- 
fronting any troops in the worid, 


[cheers,] and the new armies, which 


have lately been under the critical scru- 
tiny of skilled observers, are fast realiz- 
ing all our most sanguine hopes. A war 
carried on upon this gigantic scale and 
under conditions for which there is no 
example in history is not always or 
every day a picturesque or spectacular 
affair. Its operations are of necessity 
in appearance slow and dragging. With- 
out entering into strategic details, I can 
assure the committee that with all the 
knowledge and experience which we have 
now gained, his Majesty’s Government 
have never been more confident than they 
are today in the power as well as the will 
of the Allies to achieve ultimate and 
durable victory. [Cheers.] I will not 
enter in further detail to what I may 
call the general military situation, but 
I should like to call the attention of the 
committee for a few moments to one or 
two aspects of the war which of late 
have come prominently into view. 

I will refer first to the operations 
which are now in progress in the Dar- 
danelles. [Cheers.] It is a good rule 
in war to concentrate your forces on 
the main theatre and not to dissipate 
them in disconnected and sporadic ad- 
ventures, however promising they may 
appear to be. That consideration, I need 
hardly say, has not been lost sight of 
in the councils of the Allies. There has 
been and there will be no denudation or 
impairment of the forces which are at 
work in Flanders, and both the French 
and ourselves will continue to give them 
the fullest, and we believe the most ef- 
fective, support. Nor, what is equally 
important, has there for the purpose of 
these operations been any weakening of 
the grand fleet. [Cheers.] The enter- 
prise whick is now going on, and so far 
has gone on in a manner which reflects, 
as I think the House will agree, the 
highest credit on all concerned, was 
carefully considered and conceived with 
very distinct and definite objects—po- 
litical, strategic, and economical. Some 


of these objects are so obvious as not 
to need statement and-« others are of 
such a character that it is perhaps bet- 
ter for the moment not to state them. 
[Laughter and cheers.] But I should 
like to advert for a moment, without 
any attempt to forecast the future, to 
two features in this matter. The first 
is, that it once more indicates and illus- 
trates the close co-operation of the Allies 
—in this case the French and ourselves 
—in the new theatre and under some- 
what dissimilar conditions to those which 
have hitherto prevailed, and to acknowl- 
edge what I am sure the House of Com- 
mons will be most ready to acknowledge, 
that the splendid contingent from the 
French Navy that our allies have sup- 
plied [cheers] is sharing to the full both 
the hazards and the glory of the enter- 
prise. [Cheers.] The other point on 
which I think it is worth while to dwell 
for a moment is that this operation 
shows in a very significant way the 
copiousness and the variety of our naval 
resources. (Cheers.] In order to illus- 
trate that remark, take the names of 
the ships which have actually been men- 
tioned in the published dispatches. The 
Queen Elizabeth, [cheers,] the first ship 
to be commissioned of the newest type 
of what are called superdreadnoughts, 
with guns of power and range never 
hitherto known in naval warfare. 
[Cheers.] Side by side with her is the 
Agamemnon, the immediate predecessor 
of the dreadnought, and in association 
with them the Triumph, the Cornwallis, 
the Irresistible, the Vengeance, and the 
Albion—representing, I think I am right 
in saying, three or four different types 
of the older predreadnought battleship 
which have been so foolishly and so pre- 
maturely regarded in some quarters as 
obsolete or negligible—all bringing to 
bear the power of their formidable 
twelve-inch guns on the fortifications, 
with magnificent accuracy and with 
deadly effects. [Cheers.] When, as I 
have said, these proceedings are being 
conducted, so far as the navy is con- 
cerned, without subtraction of any sort 
or kind from the strength and effective- 
ness of the grand fleet, I think a word 
of congratulation is due to the Admi- 
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ralty for the way in which it has utilized 
all its resources. [Cheers.] 


I pass from that to another new factor 
in these military and naval operations 
—the so-called German “blockade” of 
our coasts. [Cheers.] I shall have to 
use some very plain language. [Cheers.] 
I may, perhaps, preface what I have to 
say by the observation that it does not 
come upon us as a surprise. [Cheers.] 
This war began on the part of Germany 
with the cynical repudiation [cheers] of 
a solemn treaty on the avowed grounds 
that when a nation’s interests required 
it, right and good faith must give way 
to force. [“Hear, hear!”] The war has 
been carried on, therefore, with a sys- 
tematic—not an impulsive or a casual— 
but a systematic violation of all the con- 
ventions and practices by which interna- 
tional agreements had sought to miti- 
gate and to regularize the clash of arms. 
[Cheers.] She has now, I will not say 
reached a climax, for we do not know 
what may yet be to come, but she has 
taken a further step without any prece- 
dent in history by mobilizing and organ- 
izing not upon the surface but under 
the surface of the sea a campaign of 
piracy and pillage. [Prolonged cheers.] 


Are we—can we—here I address my- 
self to the neutral countries of the world 
—are we to or can we sit quiet as though 
we were still under the protection of the 
restraining rules and the humanizing 
usages of civilized warfare? [Cheers.] 
We think we cannot. [Cheers.] The 
enemy, borrowing what I may, perhaps, 
for this purpose call a neutral flag from 
the vocabulary of diplomacy, describe 
these newly adopted measures by a gro- 
tesque and puerile perversion of lan- 
guage as a‘ “blockade.” [Laughter.] 
What is a blockade? A blockade con- 
sists in sealing up the war ports of a 
belligerent against sea-borne traffic by 
encircling their coasts with an impene- 
trable ring of ships of war. [Cheers.] 


Where are these ships of war? [Cheers.] 
Where is the German Navy? [Cheers.] 
What has become of those gigantic bat- 
tleships and cruisers on which so many 
millions of money have been spent and 
in which such vast hopes and ambitions 


have been invested? I think, if my 
memory serves me, they have only twice 
during the course of these seven months 
been ‘seen upon the open sea. Their 
object in both cases was the same— 
murder, [cheers,] civilian outrage, and 
wholesale destruction of property in un- 
defended seaside towns, and on each 
occasion when they caught sight of the 
approach of a British force they showed 
a clean pair of heels, and they hurried 
back at the top of their speed to the 
safe seclusion of their mine fields and 
their closely guarded forts. 


Lord R. CECIL—Not all. [Laughter.] 


Mr. ASQUITH—No; some had misad- 
ventures on the way. [“ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.] The plain truth is—the 
German fleet is not blockading, cannot 
blockade, and never will blockade our 
coasts. 


I propose now to read to the com- 
mittee the statement which has been 
prepared by his Majesty’s Government 
and which will be public property to- 
morrow. It declares, I hope in suf- 
ficiently plain and unmistakable terms, 
the view which we take, not only of our 
rights, but of our duty. [Cheers.]| 


Germany has declared that the English 
Channel, the north and west coasts of 
France, and the waters around the Brit- 
ish Isles are a ‘‘ war area’’ and has 
officially notified that all enemy ships 
found in that area will be destroyed and 
that neutral vessels may be exposed to 
danger. This is, in effect, a claim to 
torpedo at sight, without regard to the 
safety of crew or pasSengers, any mer- 
chant vessel under any flag. As it is 
not in the power of the German Admiralty 
to maintain any surface craft in these 
waters, the attack can only be delivered 
by submarine agency. The law and cus- 
tom of nations in regard to attacks on 
commerce have always presumed that the 
first duty of the captor of a merchant 
vessel is to bring it before a prize court, 
where it may be tried, and where the 
regularity of the capture may be chal- 
lenged, and where neutrals may recover 
their cargoes. The sinking of prizes is 
in itself a questionable act, to be resorted 
to only in extraordinary circumstances 
and after provision has been made for the 
safety of all the crew or passengers—if 
there are passengers on board. The re- 
sponsibility for discriminating between 
neutral and enemy vessels, and between 
neutral and enemy cargo, obviously rests 
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with the attacking ship, whose duty it is 
to verify the status and character of the 
vessel and cargo and to preserve all 
papers before sinking or even capturing 
the ship. So, also, is the humane duty 
to provide for the safety of the crews of 
merchant vessels, whether neutral or 
enemy, an obligation on every belligerent. 
It is on this basis that all previous dis- 
cussions of the law for regulating war- 
fare at sea have proceeded. 

The German submarine fulfills none of 
these obligations. She enjoys no local 
command of the waters in which she 
operates. She does not take her captures 
within the jurisdiction of a prize court; 
she carries no prize crew which she can 
put on board the prize she seizes. She 
uses no effective means of discriminating 
between a neutral and an enemy vessel; 
she does not receive on board, for safety, 
the crew of the vessel she sinks. Her 
methods of warfare are, therefore, en- 
tirely outside the scope of any of the 
international instruments regulating oper- 
ations against commerce in time of war. 
The German declaration substitutes in- 
discriminate destruction for regulated 
eapture. [Cheers.] Germany is adopting 
these methods against peaceful traders 
and non-combatant crews with the avowed 
object of preventing commodities of all 
kinds, including food for the civil popu- 
lation, from reaching or leaving the Brit- 
ish Isles and Northern France. 

Her opponents are therefore driven to 
frame retaliatory measures [loud cheers] 
in order, in their turn, to prevent com- 
modities of any kind [loud cheers] from 
reaching or leaving the German Empire. 
[Renewed cheers.] These measures will, 
however, be enforced by the British and 
French Governments, without risk to 
neutral ships or to neutral or non-com- 
batant lives, and with strict observance 
of the dictates of humanity. The British 
and French Governments will therefore 
hold themselves free to detain and take 
into port ships carrying goods of pre- 
sumed enemy destination, ownership, or 
origin. It is not intended to confiscate 
such vessels or cargoes unless they would 
be otherwise liable to confiscation. Ves- 
sels with cargoes which have sailed before 
this date will not be affected. [Loud 
cheers. ] 


That, Sir, is our reply. [Cheers.] I 
may say, before I comment upon it, that 
the suggestion which I see is put for- 
ward from a German quarter that we 
have rejected some proposal or sug- 
gestion made to the two powers by the 
United States Government—I will not 
say anything more than that it is quite 
untrue. On the contrary, all we have 
said to the United States Government is 
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that we are taking it into careful con- 
sideration in consultation with our allies. 

Now the committee will have observed 
that in the statement which I have just 
read of the retaliatory measures we 
propose to adopt, the words “ blockade ” 
and “contraband” and other technical 
terms of international law do not occur. 
And advisedly so. In dealing with an 
opponent who has openly repudiated all 
the principles both of law and of hu- 
manity we are not going to allow our 
efforts to be strangled in a network of 
juridical niceties. [Cheers.] We do not 
intend to put into operation any meas- 
ures which we do not think to be ef- 
fective, [cheers,] and I need not say we 
shall carefully avoid any measure which 
would viclate the rules either of hu- 
manity or of honesty. But, subject to 
those two conditions, I say not only to 
our enemy, but I say it on behalf of 
the Government, and I hope on behalf 
of the House of Commons, that under 
existing conditions there is no form of 
economic pressure to which we do not 
consider ourselves entitled to resort. 
[Loud cheers.] If, as a consequence, 
neutrals suffer inconvenience and loss 
of trade, we regret it, but we beg them 
to remember that this phase of the war 
was not initiated by us. [Cheers.] We 
do not propose either to assassinate their 
seamen or to destroy their goods. What 
we are doing we do solely in self-defense, 

If, again, as is possible, hardship is 
caused to the civil and non-combatant 
population of the enemy by the cutting 
off of supplies, we are not doing more 
in this respect than was done in the 
days when Germany still acknowledged 
the authority of the law of nations 
sanctioned by the first and the greatest 
of her Chancellors, and as practiced by 
the expressed declaration of his suc- 
cessor. We are quite prepared to sub- 
mit to the arbitrament of neutral opin- 
ion in this war in the circumstances in 
which we have been placed. We have 
been moderate and restrained, and we 
have abstained from things which we 
were provoked and tempted to do, and 
we have adopted the policy which recom- 
mends itself to reason, common sense, 
and to justice. 
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This new aspect of the war only 
serves to illustrate and to emphasize the 
truth that the gravity and the magni- 
tude of the task which we have under- 
taken does not diminish, but increases, 
as the months roll by. The call for men 
to join our fighting forces, which is our 
primary need, has been and is being 
nobly responded to here at home and 
throughout the empire. That call, we 
say with all plainness and directness, 
was never more urgent or more im- 
perious than today. For this is a war 
not only of men but of material. To 
take only one illustration, the expendi- 
ture upon ammunition on both sides has 
been on a scale and at a rate which is 
not only without all. precedent but is 
far in excess of any expert forecast. At 
such a time patriotism has cast a heavy 
burden on the shoulders of all who are 
engaged in trades or manufactures which 
directly or indirectly minister to the 
equipment of our forces. It is a burden, 
let me add, which falls, or ought to fall, 
with even weight on both employers and 
employed. [Cheers.] Differences as to 
remuneration or as to profit, as to hours 
and conditions of labor, which in ordinary 
times might well justify a temporary 
cessation of work should no longer be 
allowed to do so. The first duty of all 
concerned is to go on producing with 
might and main what the safety of the 
State requires, [cheers,] and if this is 
done I can say with perfect confidence 
the Government on its part will insure 
a prompt and equitable settlement of 
disputed points, and in cases of proved 
necessity will give on behalf of the State 
such help as is in their power. [Cheers.] 
Sailors and _ soldiers, employers and 
workmen in the industrial world are all 
at this moment partners and co-operat- 
ors in one great enterprise. The men 
in the shipyards and the engineering 
shops, the workers in the textile fac- 
tories, the miner who sends the coal to 
the surface, the dockyard laborer who 
helps to load and unload the ships, and 
those who employ and organize and 
supervise their labors are one and all 
rendering to their country a service as 
vital and as indispensable as the gallant 


men who line the trenches in Flanders 
or in France or who are bombarding 
fortresses in the Dardanelles. [Cheers. ] 


I hear sometimes whispers, hardly 
more than whispers, of possible terms 
of peace. Peace is the greatest human 
good, but this is not the time to talk of 
peace. Those who talk of peace, how- 
ever excellent their intentions, are in 
my judgment victims, I will not say of 
wanton, but of grievous self-delusion. 
Just now we are in the stress and tumult 
of a tempest which is shaking the foun- 
dations of the earth. The time to talk 
of peace is when the great tasks in 
which we and our allies embarked on 
the long and stormy voyage are within 
sight of accomplishment. Speaking at 
the Guildhall at the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet last November I used this language, 
which has since been repeated almost 
in the same terms by the Prime Minister 
of France, and which I believe repre- 
sents the settled sentiment and purpose 
of the country. I said: 

We shall never sheathe the sword which 
we have not lightly drawn until Belgium 
recovers in full measure all and more 
than she has sacrificed, until France is 
adequately secured against the menace of 
aggression, until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Hurope are placed upon 
an unassailable foundation, and until the 
military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed. [Cheers.] 

What I said early in November, now, 
after four months, I repeat today. We 
have not relaxed nor shall we relax in 
the pursuit of every one and all of the 
aims which I have described. These are 
great purposes, and to achieve them we 
must draw upon all our resources, both 
material and spiritual. On the one side, 


the material side, the demands presented 


in these votes is for men, for money, 
for the fullest equipment of the purposes 
of war. On the other side, what I have 
called the spiritual side, the appeal is 
to those ancient inbred qualities of our 
race which have never failed us in times 
of stress—qualities of self-mastery, self- 
sacrifice, patience, tenacity, willingness 
to bear one another’s burdens, a unity 
which springs from the dominating sense 
of a common duty, unfailing faith, in- 
flexible resolve. [Loud cheers.] 


Sweden’s Scandinavian 
Leadership 


By a Swedish Political Expert 


[From THe New York Times, Feb. 4, 1915.] 


other countries of Europe, Sweden 

has had a full measure of experi- 

ence in the difficulties confronting 
neutral powers while a world struggle 
like the present European conflict is in 
progress, and has learned that, even if 
it may prove effective in averting blood- 
shed, neutrality does not by any means 
insure a nation against the other vicissi- 
tudes of war. Aside from operations of 
a purely military character, the groups 
of belligerent powers are carrying on 
a commercial warfare of constantly in- 
creasing intensity. It is characteristic, 
perhaps, that both parties to the strug- 
gle, as time goes on, appear to become 
more and more indifferent to the injury 
incidentally inflicted on neutral coun- 
tries. 


IE common with a majority of the 


Geographically situated so that it 
might provide easy transit for ship- 
ments both to Russia and to the Ger- 
man Empire, Sweden, as a matter of 
course, has become the object of lively 
interest to both groups of warring na- 
tions in their dual concern of securing 
advantages to themselves and placing 
obstacles in the way of the enemy. From 
the very beginning, however, Sweden has 

naintained an attitude of strictest neu- 
trality and of loyal impartiality toward 
both sides in the struggle. It is the ob- 
ject of this article to set forth as briefly 
as possible the manner in which the neu- 
trality of Sweden has been made mani- 
fest. 

Immediately after the war broke out 
in August last year the Swedish Gov- 
ernment proclaimed its intention to re- 
main neutral throughout the conflict. 


Simultaneous action was taken by the 
Government for the strengthening of the 
country’s defenses, in the firm conviction 
that only if there was behind~it the 
armed strength with which to enforce it 
would the neutrality of Sweden be re- 
spected. A move of the most profound 
significance—the first in our endeavors 
to create in Scandinavia a neutral 
“centre” and to gird ourselves with a 
greater strength to make our peaceful 
intentions effective—was made on Aug. 
8 of last year, when the Foreign Min- 
isters of Sweden and Norway appeared 
in the representative assemblies of both 
peoples and delivered identically worded 
explanatory communications in which 
was embodied a statement to the effect 
that the Swedish and Norwegian Govern- 
ments had agreed to maintain their neu- 
trality throughout the war at any cost, 
and that the two Governments had ex- 
changed mutually binding and satisfac- 
tory assurances with a view to prevent- 
ing any situation growing out of the state 
of war in Europe from precipitating 
either country into acts of hostility di- 
rected against the other. 

In the meantime, neutral commerce and 
shipping during the months that followed 
were exposed to most serious infringe- 
ments by the warring powers, such as the 
closing of ports by mines; limitations 
in the rights of neutral shipping to the 
use of the sea (mare libre) and of other 
established routes of maritime trade; ar- 
kitrary broadening in the definition of 
what shall constitute contraband of war, 
&c. As an instance it may be stated that 
England for a time treated magnetic 
iron ore as contraband of war and that 
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Germany - still persists in so regarding 
certain classes of manufactured wood. In 
both these instances Swedish exports 
have suffered severely. On initiative 
taken by the Swedish Government in the 
middle of last November the Governments 
of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway lodged 
identically worded protests with the en- 
voys of certain of the powers engaged 
in the war against measures taken by 
them which threatened serious disturb- 
ance to neutral traffic. 


One further step—of the utmost im- 
portance through what it accomplished 
toward establishing firmly the position 
of the neutral States in the north—was 
the meeting between the Kings of Swe- 
den, Norway, and Denmark at Malmo 
on Dec. 19 last. This meeting was es- 
pecially designed to provide an oppor- 
tunity for taking counsel together re- 
garding means which may be resorted 
to for the purpose of limiting and coun- 
teracting the economical difficulties im- 
posed on the three countries through the 
war. The meeting at Malmo served not 
only to give most powerful expression 
to the common determination of the 
rorthern kingdoms to remain neutral,‘ 
but it became the means also of agren- 
ing upon and adopting a modus vivendi 
for continued co-operation between the 
three countries during the war for the 
protection of interests they have in com- 
mon. 


In this manner Sweden has led in a 
movement to establish for the northern 
countries a potential policy of neutratity 
with the practical aim of limiting and 
reducing to a minimum the economical 
difficulties consequent upon the existing 
state of war. : 


From what already has been said it 
appears clearly, too, how completely 
without justification have been the ac- 
cusations which have been voiced from 
time to time in the press of countries 
that enter into either of the belligerent 
groups—that Sweden, now in one re- 
spect and now in another, had shown 
partiality to the adversary. Thus, sus- 
picion has been cast, with no justifi- 
cation whatever, on the circumstance 
that during the last month Sweden has 


imported large quantities of necessaries 
whick would have been both valuable 
and helpful to the belligerents. And yet, 
this increase in the Swedish imports is 
very readily explained on the ground that 
it was necessary, partly, in order to make 
up for an existing shortage in supplies 
due to stopped traffic during the first 
months of the war, and, partly, to in- 
sure ability to fill Swedish demands for 
some time to come. A country which de- 
Sires to remain neutral is not in a posi- 
tion to submit to dictation from any of 
the beiligerent nations, but this very 
thing is frequently interpreted by one 
party to a struggle as involving an un- 
derstanding with the other. 

But Sweden’s peaceful resolve and her 
fixed determination to maintain her life 
as a nation against all attempts at en- 
croachment would count for little if be- 
hind her word there did not. exist the 
strength to make it good and material 
resources to fall back on when the de- 
mand comes. That these exist in Sweden 
will be shown in the following with some 
data of Sweden’s economics, 

With a population of 5,700,000, dis- 
tributed over an area of 448,000 square 
kilometers, (170,977 square miles,) as 
compared with 9,415,000 square kilo- 
meters (3,025,600 square miles) in the 
United States, Sweden, in comparison 
with European countries in general, is 
very sparsely inhabited. The possibili- 
ties for growth and development, how- 
ever, are great owing to natural re- 
sources, which are both rich and varied. 
Of Sweden’s area, 40,000 square kilo- 
meters (15,266 square miles) is culti- 
vated land. The value of the annual 
production of grain is estimated at 
about 340,000,000 kroner, (about $91,900,- 
000,) offset by an import of grain which 
exceeds the export by about 70,000,000 
kroner, (about $18,900,000.) From this 
it appears that agriculture as yet re- 
tains its place as the principal industry 
of the country. With the bigger half of 
the country’s area timber and the rivers 
well adapted to logging, Sweden quite 
naturally has become one of the foremost 
countries in the world in the export of 
naturally has become one of the foremost 
countries in the world in the export of 
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lumber, wood pulp, and manufactured 
wood. Another natural product of Swe- 
den, and one of the utmost importance, 
is iron ore, of which there was exported 
in 1913 to the value of about 69,000,000 
kroner, (about $18,500,000,) chiefly from 
the large mineral fields in the northern- 
most part of the country. Besides this 
production of raw material, Sweden has 
important manufacturing industries 
which thrive as a result of the abundant 
supply of water power, an extensive net- 
work of railroads, and a shipping in- 
dustry which is in a state of flourishing 
development. 

The total output of our Swedish in- 
dustries (mining not included) in 1912 
was appraised at a net (manufacturing) 
value of 1,778,000,000 kroner, (about 
$481,600,000.) Of this total, 476,000,000 
kroner (about $128,600,000) represents 
foodstuffs and luxuries, 353,000,000 kro- 
ner (about $95,400,000) wood products, 
&e.; 222,000,000 kroner ($60,000,000) 
textile products, and so on. 


A few figures will illustrate Sweden’s 
exchange of products with foreign coun- 
tries. In 1912 the foreign trade of Swe- 
den reached a total of 1,554,000,000 kro- 
ner, (about $420,000,000.) The imports 
aggregated 794,000,000 kroner (about 
$214,600,000) and the exports 760,000,- 
000 kroner, (about $205,400,000,) thus 
showing a relatively advantageous trade 
balance. Of the imported values, 28 per 
cent. was foodstuffs and luxuries, 45 per 
cent. raw materials, and 26 per cent. ar- 
ticles manufactured either wholly or in 
part. Of the exports, 14 per cent. was 
foodstuffs and luxuries, 23 per cent. raw 
materials, and not less than 68 per cent. 
articles of manufacture, finished com- 
pletely or in part. 


The principal industrial products rep- 
resented among these exports are enum- 
erated here: 


Kroner. 


Wood products.1,912,000,000 *$516,700,000 


Pulp and paper. 134,000,000 36,000,000 
Metal products.. 105,000,000 28,400,000 
Machinery ..... 56,000,000 15,400,000 
Matches. si..508 16,000,000 4,300,000 
Pottery products 15,000,000 4,000,000 


*The amounts in this column are close 
approximates, 


With regard to our exports, there have 
been especially large increases in those 
of pulp and machinery. The principal 
typés of machinery which figure among 
the exports of Sweden are milk sepa- 
rators, oil motors, telephone apparatus, 
electric engines, and ball bearings. In 
these exports are plainly indicated the 
inventive genius of the Swedes and their 
aptitude for technical and industrial 
pursuits. 

With reference to the Swedish rail- 
roads, this fact is deserving of mention: 
Sweden leads all Europe with 2.5 kilo- 
meters to each 1,000 inhabitants, (United 
States has 4.14 kilometers.) The mer- 
cantile marine of Sweden has experi- 
enced powerful growth in recent years. 
In 1912, with a net tonnage of 805,000, 
it held the sixth place among the mer- 
chant fleets of Europe, being ahead of, 
among other countries, Spain, Russia, 
and the Netherlands. Especially has 
the growth in Sweden’s merchant ma- 
rine been pronounced since 1904, when 
the first regular ocean lines with Swed- 
ish vessels were established. Today 
Swedish steamship lines are maintain- 
ing regular traffic with all parts of the 
world. Thus, among other things, Swe- 
den has established freight lines, with 
steamers plying to both the east and west 
coasts of North America. Quite recently, 
despite the financial crisis brought on 
by the war, a company has been formed 
with the object of establishing passenger 
traffic with Swedish steamships of high 
speed between Gothenburg and either 
New York or Boston. 

After scrutinizing these figures the 
reader ought not to be surprised at the 
assertion that Sweden is exceptionally 
well situated from an economical point 
of view, and, perhaps, is among the coun- 
tries which have been least affected by 
the economical crisis consequent upon the 
war. The national debt of Sweden, which 
was created very largely with a view to 
financing the construction of the Gov- 
ernment railroads and for other produc- 
tive purposes, is at present only 720,000,- 
000 kroner, (about $194,500 ,000.) This 
is only 126 kroner (a small fraction above 
$34) for each inhabitant, while the cor- 
responding figure for France in 1913 was 
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591 kroner, (nearly $160;) the Nether- 
lands, 282 kroner, ($70.62;) Great Bri- 
tain, 280 kroner, ($70.57;) Germany, 276 
kroner, ($70.40;) Italy, 270 kroner, 
($70.30,) &c. Against the national debt 
of 720,000,000 kroner (about $194,500,- 
000) Sweden has Crown assets at this 
time appraised at 1,761,000,000 kroner 
net, (nearly $476,000,000.) 


Another evidence of the splendid fi- 
nancial condition of Sweden is afforded 
in the fact that, since the war broke 
out and countries which under normal 
conditions might be looked to for loans 
had closed their markets to foreign na- 
tions, the domestic market has been able 
to supply fully all, both public and pri- 
vate, demands for amas Thus, when the 
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Swedish Government, early last October, 
sought a loan of 30,000,000 kroner at 
home, this was fully subscribed in three 
days. Nor have municipalities or private 
banks encountered any difficulty in plac- 
ing bonds for amounts of considerable 
size in the domestic market. The only 
loan for ‘which the Swedish Government 
has contracted abroad during the crisis 
was for $5,000,000, and this was placed in 
New York for the purpose of facilitating 
payments for large purchases of Ameri- 
can grain. 

At least a few words with particular 
reference to the commercial intercourse 
between Sweden and the United States. 
According to statistics from the year 
1912, the imports of Sweden from the 
United States were of the aggregate 
value of 60,000,000 kroner, (about $16,- 
200,000,) while the exports aggregated 
32,000,000 kroner, (about $8,600,000.) The 
principal imports were: Cotton, 17,- 
000,000 kroner, (about $4,600,000;) oils, 
12,000,000 kroner, (about $3,240,000;) 
copper, 6,200,000 kroner, (about $1,675,- 
000;) machinery, 5,000,000 kroner, (about 
$1,350,000;) grain and flour, 2,300,000 
kroner, (about $621,000;) bacon, 1,700,000 
kroner, (about $460,000.) The principal 
articles of export in the same year were: 


Pulp, 12,400,000 kroner, (about $3,350,- 
000;) manufactured iron and steel, 8,100,- 
000 kroner, (about $2,200,000;) iron ore, 
3,600,000 kroner, (about $973,000;) paper, 
2,100,000 kroner, (about $568,000;) elas- 
tic gum refuse, 1,900,000 kroner, (about 
$514,000;) matches, 1,300,000 kroner, 
(about $350,000.) 


Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
August last year there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in trade between Swe- 
den and the United States. The tonnage 
employed in this trade has been multi- 
plied many times in order adequately to 
care for the traffic. Sweden has sought 
to secure in the United States a multi- 
plicity of necessaries which under normal 
conditions have been obtained from the 
belligerent countries. From the United 
States, too, there has come an increased 
demand for many Swedish products. 


It is to be hoped that a large portion 
of this commerce, which has been the 
artificial outgrowth of unusual condi- 
tions, will continue, even after the pres- 
ent world crisis shall happily have be- 
come a thing of the past. Surely, it 
would be to the mutual advantage of 
both countries to develop and strengthen 
their direct trade relations. 


FROM ENGLAND 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


{From King Albert’s Book. ] 


MEN of mickle heart and little speech, 
Slow, stubborn countrymen of heath 
and plain, 
Now have ye shown these insolent again 
That which to Caesar’s legions ye could 
teach, 
That slow-provok’d is long-provok’d. May 
each 
Crass Caesar learn this of the Keltie grain, 
Until at last they reckon it in vain 
To browbeat us who hold the Western reach. 


For even as you are, we are, ill to rouse, 
Rooted in Custom, Order, Church, and King; 
And as you fight for their sake, so shall we, 
Doggedly inch by inch, and house by house; 
Seeing for us, too, there’s a dearer thing 
Than land or blood—and that thing Liberty. 


War Correspondence 
The Beloved Hindenburg 


A Pen Portrait of the German Commander in Chief in the East 


[By a Staff Correspondent of Tur New Yorre TIMES. ] 


TERS, EAST, Feb. 10.—But for 

the “field gray” coat and the 

militant mustache, I should have 
taken him for a self-made American, a 
big business man or captain of industry, 
as he sat at his work desk, the telephone 
at his elbow, the electric push-buttons 
and reams of neat reports adding to 
the illusion. Quiet, unassuming, and 
democratic, he yet makes the same im- 
pression of virility and colossal energy 
that Colonel Roosevelt does, but with 
an iron restraint of discipline which the 
American never possessed, and an earn- 
estness of face and eye that I had only 
seen matched in his Commander in Chief, 
the Kaiser. Here was a man whom the 
most neutral American could instantly 
admire and honor, regardless of the 
merits of the controversy. It was Hin- 
denburg, the well beloved, the hope of 
Germany. He has already been “ done” 
by journalists and Senator Beveridge, 
but 70,000,000 are pinning their faith 
to him, which makes him worth “ do- 
ing ” again—and again. 

For a moment I nearly forgot that I 
was an American with “nerve,” bent 
on making him say something, prefer- 
ably indiscreet; it seemed almost a 
shame to bother this man whose brain 
was big with the fate of empire. But, 
although I hadn’t been specially in- 
vited, but had just “dropped in” in in- 
formal American fashion, the Com- 
mander in Chief of all his Kaiser’s forces 
in the east stopped making history long 
enough te favor me with a short but 
thought-provoking interview. 

As to his past performances, the Field 
Marshal genially referred to the de- 


GG = GREAT HEADQUAR- 


tailed official summary; as to the fu- 
ture, he protested. 


“T am not a prophet. But this I can 
say. Tell our friends in America—and 
also those who do not love us—that I 
am looking forward with unshakable 
confidence to the final victory—and a 
well-earned vacation,” he added whimsi- 
cally. “TI should like nothing better 
than to visit your Panama Exposition 
and meet your wonderful General 
Goethals, the master builder, for I 
imagine our jobs are spiritually much 
akin; that his slogan, too, has been 
“durchhalten’ (‘hold out’) until endur- 
ance and organization win out against 
heavy odds.” 


Then with sudden, paradoxical, ter- 
rific quiet earnest: “Great is the task 
that still confronts us, but greater my 
faith in my brave troops.” One got 
indelibly the impression that he loved 
them all, suffered under their hardships 
and sorrowed for their losses. 

“For you, this war is only a titanic 
drama; we Germans feel it with our 
hearts,” he said thoughtfully. 

The Field Marshal spoke warmly of 
the Austro-Hungarian troops, and cited 
the results of the close co-operation be- 
tween his forces and the Austrian 
armies as striking proof of the proverb, 
“Tn union is strength.” Like all other 
German Generals whom I had “ done,” 
he, too, had words of unqualified praise 
for the bravery of his enemies. “The 
Russians fight well; but neither mere 
physical bravery nor numbers, nor both 
together, win battles nowadays.” 

“How about the steam roller?” 


“Tt hasn’t improved the roads a bit, 
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either going forward or backward,” he 
said with a grim smile. 

“ Are you worrying over Grand Duke 
Nicholas’s open secret?” I asked, citing 
the report via Petrograd and London 
of a new projected Russian offensive 
that was to take the form, not of a 
steam roller, but of a “tidal wave of 
cavalry.” 

“Tt will dash against a wall of loyal 
flesh and blood, barbed with steel—if 
it comes,” he said simply. 

My impression, growing increasingly 
stronger the more I have seen, that 
German military success had been to no 
small extent made possible by American 
inventive genius and high-speed Amer- 
ican methods, received interesting par- 
tial confirmation from the Field Mar- 
shal, whose keen, restless mind, working 
over quite ordinary material, produced 
the new suggestive combination of ideas 
that, while “ America might possibly be 
materially assisting Germany’s enemies 
with arms, ammunition, and other war 
material, certain it was that America, 
in the last analysis, had helped Ger- 
many far more.” 

“But for America, my armies would 
possibly not be standing in Russia to- 
day—without the American railroading 
genius that developed and made possible 
for me this wonderful weapon, thanks 
largely to which we have been able with 
comparatively small numbers to stop 
and beat back the Russian millions again 
and again—steam engine versus steam 
roller. Were it for nothing else, Amer- 
ica has proved one of our best friends, 
if not an ally. 

“We are also awaiting with genuine 
interest the receipt of our first Ameri- 
can guns,” the Field Marshal added. 
How was Germany expecting to get 
guns from America? He was asked to 
explain the mystery. 

“TI read somewhere in the papers that 
a large shipment of heavy cannon had 
left America for Russia,” he said with 
dry humor, “in transit for us—for if 
they’re consigned to the Russians, we’ll 
have them sooner or later, I hope;” 
adding, with his habitual tense earnest- 
ness, “the Americans are something 
more than shrewd, hard-headed business 


men. Have they ever vividly pictured 
to themselves a German soldier smashed 
by an American shell, or bored through 
the heart by an American bullet? The 
grim realism of the battlefield—that 
should make also the business man 
thoughtful.” 

“Shall you go west when you have 
cleaned up here in the east?” I sug- 
gested. 

“T can’t betray military secrets which 
I don’t know myself, even to interest the 
newspaper readers,” he said. He gave 
me the impression, however, that, east 
or west, he would be found fighting for 
the Fatherland so long as the Father- 
land needed him. 

“Now it means work again. You 
must excuse me,” he concluded, cour- 
teously. “ You want to go to the front. 
Where should you like to go?” 

“To Warsaw,” I suggested, modestly. 

“T, too,” he laughed, “but today— 
ausgeschlossen, (‘nothing doing,’ in 
Americanese.) Still—that may be yet.” 

“ May I come along, your Exceliency? ” 

“Certainly, then you can see for your- 
self what sort of ‘barbarians’ We Ger- 
mans are.” 

“Dropping in on Hindenburg” yields 
some unimportant but interesting by- 
products. The railroad Napoleon, as all 
the world knows, lives and works in 
a palace, but this palace doesn’t over- 
awe one who has beaten professionally 
at the closed portals of Fifth Avenue. 
It would be considered a modest coun- 
try residence in Westchester County or 
on Long Island. Light in color and four 
stories high, including garret, it looks 
very much like those memorials which 
soap kings and sundry millionaires put 
up to themselves in their lifetime—the 
American college dormitory, the modern 
kind that is built around three sides of 
a small court. The re is as simple 
as the man. 

The main entrance, a big iron gate- 
way, is flanked by two guardhouses 
painted with white and black stripes, 
the Prussian “colors,” and two, unbluff- 
able Landsturm men mount guard, who 
will tell you to go around to the back 
door. 
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The orderly who opens the front door 
is a Sergeant in field gray uniform. 
You mount a flight of marble steps, and 
saunter down a marble hall, half a block 
long, It is the reception hall. It is fur- 
nished with magnificent hand-carved, 
high-backed chairs without upholstery, 
lounging not being apparently encour- 
aged here. They are Gothic structures 
backed up against the walls. There is 
no Brussels or Axminster carpet on the 
cold marble floor—not even Turkish 


rugs. Through this palace hall, up by 
the ceiling, runs a thick cable contain- 
ing the all-important telephone wires. 
The offices open off the hall, the doors 
labeled with neatly printed signs telling 
who and what is within. If you should 
come walking down the street outside 
at 3 A. M. you would probably see the 
lights in Hindenburg’s office still burn- 
ing, as I did. At 3:30 they went out, 
indicating that a Field Marshal’s job is 
not a sinecure. 


Feeling of the German People 


Complete Confidence in Victory and Resentment Toward England 


[By a Staff Correspondent of Tur New York Trmes.] 


ERLIN, Feb. 12.—To the neutral 
B American, intent only on find- 
ing out the truth, the most 
thought-provoking feature here 
(overlooked by foreign correspondents 
because of its very featureless obvious- 
ness) is the fact that Germany today is 
more confident of winning than at any 
time in the three months I have been 
here. This confidence must not be con- 
fused with cocksureness; it is rather 
the “looking forward with quiet confi- 
dence to ultimate victory,” as General 
von Heeringen phrased it. Even more 
important is the corollary that, while 
the Germans have apparently never had 
any doubt that they would win out in 
the end, this “ultimate victory” does 
not seem so far off to them today as it 
did three months ago. 


To one who has had an opportunity of 
personally sounding the undercurrents 
of German public opinion, this quiet 
optimism that has become noticeable 
only in the past few weeks (totally dif- 
ferent in character from the enthusiasm 
that followed the declaration of war) 
has seemed particularly  siguificant. 
Three months ago I was _ incessantly 
asked by Germans “how the situation 
looked to an American,” and “ how long 
I thought the war would last.” When 


left to answer their own question, they 
almost invariably remarked: “It may 
last a long while yet.” Today neutral 
opinion is no longer anxiously or even 
eagerly sought. The temporary need for 
this sort of moral support seems to have 
passed, and there are many indications 
that the well-informed layman expects 
1915 to see the wind-up of the war, 
while I have talked with not a few pro- 
fessional men who have expressed the 
opinion that the war will be over by 
Summer—except against England. 

This unanimous exception is signifi- 
cant because it indicates that to the 
German mind the war with Russia and 
France is, in prize-ring parlance, a 
twen*y-round affair, which ean and will 
be won on points, whereas with Eng- 
land it is a championship fight to a fin- 
ish, to be settled only by a knockout. 
The idea is that Russia will be elimi- 
nated as a serious factor by late Spring 
at the latest, and then, Westward Ho! 
when France will not prolong the agony 
unduly, but will seize the first psycho- 
logical moment that offers peace with 
honor, leaving Germany free to fight 
it out with the real enemy, England, 
though as to how, when, and where the 
end will come, there is less certainty 
and agreement. Some think that the 
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knockout will be delivered in the shadow 
of the Pyramids; others, and probably 
the majority, believe that the winning 
blow must and will be delivered on Eng- 
lish soil itself. 

Time here is no factor, for the war 
against England is taking on increas- 
ingly an almost religious character; 
from the German point of view, it will 
soon be, not a war, but a crusade. I 
get one clue to this in the new phrase 
of leave-taking that has gained an 
astounding currency in the past few 
weeks. Instead of saying “ Good-bye” 
or “ Auf Wiedersehen,” the German now 
says: “God punish England!” to 
which the equally fervent rejoinder is, 
“May He do so!” This new, polite 
formula for leave-taking originated 
among the officers. and men in the field, 
but you hear it on all sides now, ut- 
tered with a sincerity and earnestness 
that is peculiarly impressive. The new 
style of saying “ good-bye” has at least 
the merit of being no longer a perfunc- 
tory piece of rhetoric. 

This optimism is no nation-wide at- 
tack of insanity, for the German, thor- 
ough even in forming his opinions, is 
the last person in the world to harbor 
delusions, and there is a perfect realiza- 


tion of the titanic task that still con- 


fronts Germany. Nor is this confidence 
in ultimate victory due to lack of in- 
formation or to being kept in the dark 
by the “iron censorship,” for the “ iron 
censorship” is itself a myth. It is lib- 
eral, even judged by democratic stand- 
ards, and surprisingly free from red 
tape. There is no embargo on the im- 
portation of foreign newspapers; even 
the anti-German journals of neutral 
countries have free entry and circula- 
tion, while at a number of well-known 
cosmopolitan cafés you can always read 
The London Times and The Daily 
Chronicle, only three days old, and for 
a small cash consideration the waiter 
will generally be able to produce from 
his pocket a Figaro, not much older. 
Not only English and French, but, even 
more, the Italian, Dutch, and Scandi- 
navian papers are widely read and di- 
gested by Germans, while the German 


papers not only print prominently the 
French official communiqués, the Rus- 
sian communiqués when available, and 
interesting chunks from the British 
“ eyewitness ” official reports, but most 
of their feature stories—the vivid, de- 
tailed war  news—come from allied 
sources via correspondents in neutral 
countries. The German censor’s task is 
here a relatively simple one, for German 
war correspondents never allow profes- 
sional enthusiasm to run away with 
practical patriotism, and you note the— 
to an American—amusing and yet sug- 
gestive spectacle of war correspondents 
specializing in descriptions of sunsets 
and scenery. 

The German was never much of a 
newspaper reader before the war, but 
now he can challenge the American 
commuter as an absorbent of the printed 
word. And not only has the German 
been suddenly educated into an avid 
newspaper reader, but he has developed 
a tendency to think for himself, to read 
between the lines, and interpret sen- 
tences. Thus, no German has any il- 
lusions about the military prowess of 
Austria; but her failure has caused no 
hard feelings. “The spirit is willing, 
but the leadership is weak,” is the kind- 
ly verdict, with the hopeful assumption 
that the addition of a little German 
yeast will raise the standard of Aus- 
trian efficiency and improve the quality 
of leadership. 


The Germans, being neither mad nor 
misinformed, why they face a world of 
foes with this new confidence becomes 
a question of importance to any one 
who wants to understand the real situa- 
tion here. The answer is Hindenburg— 
not only the man himself, but all that 
he stands for, the personification of the 
German war spirit, the greatest moral 
asset of the empire today. He is idol- | 
ized not only by the soldiers, but by the 
populace as well; not only by the Prus- 
sians, but by the Bavarians and even 
the Austrians. You cannot realize what 
a tremendous factor he has become until 
you discover personally the Carlylean 
hero worship of which he is the object. 

Hindenburg woke up one morning to 
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find himself famous; but his subsequent 
speedy apotheosis was probably not en- 
tirely spontaneous. In fact, there is 
reason to believe that he was carefully 
groomed for the réle of a national hero 
at a critical time, the process being like 
the launching by American politicians 
of a Presidential or Gubernatorial boom 
at a time when a name to conjure with 
is badly needed. He is a striking an- 
swer to the Shakespearean question. His 
name alone is worth many army corps 
for its psychological effect on the peo- 
ple; it has a peculiarly heroic ring to 
the German ear, and part of the ex- 
planation of its magic lies probably in 
the fact that the last syllable, “ burg,” 
means fortress or castle. He inspires 
the most unbounded confidence in the 
German people; the Field Marshal 
looms larger than his Kaiser. 

The cigarmakers were the first to 
recognize his claims to immortality and 
to confer it on him; but now almost 
every conceivable sort of merchandise 
except corsets is being trade marked 
Hindenburg. Babies, fishing boats, race 
horses, cafés, avenues and squares, a 
city of 60,000, a whole county, are being 
named after him, and minor poets are 
taking his name in vain daily, “‘ Hinden- 
burg Marches” are being composed in 
endless procession, a younger brother is 
about to publish his biography, and 
legends are already thickly clustering 
about his name. He laid the Russian 
bugaboo before it had a chance to make 
its début; there is not today the slight- 
est nervousness about the possible com- 
ing of the Cossacks, and there will not 
be, so long as the Commander in Chief 
of all the armies in the east continues 
to find time to give sittings to portrait 
painters, pose for the moving-picture 
artists, autograph photographs, appear 
on balconies while school children sing 
patriotic airs, answer the Kaiser’s tele- 
grams of congratulation, acknowledge 
decorations, receive interminable delega- 
tions, personages, and journalists, and 
perform all the other time-consuming 
duties incident to having greatness 
thrust upon you; for things obviously 
cannot be in a very bad way when the 


a 


master strategist can thus take “ time 
out” from strategizing. But the influ- 
ence of “our Hindenburg,” as he is often 
affectionately called, is wider than the 
east; the magic of his name stiffens the 
deadline in the west, and the man in the 
street, whose faith is great, feels sure 
that when he has fought his last great 
battle in the east the turn of the French 
and English will come. 


While the German in the street, 
thanks largely to Hindenburg, regards 
the military situation with optimism, he 
Sees no grounds for pessimism in the 
present political situation. Italy and 
Bulgaria are regarded as “ safe.” 


How the Germans regard the eco- 
nomic, industrial, and financial situation 
is rather hard to estimate, because their 
practical patriotism keeps them from 
making any public parade of their busj- 
ness troubles and worries, if they have 
any. The oft-repeated platitude that 
you would never suspect here that a war 
was going on if you didn’t read the 
papers is quite just. Conditions—on the 
surface—are so normal that there is 
even a lively operatic fight on in 
Munich, where the personal friction be- 
tween Musical Director Walters and the 
star conductor, Otto Hess, has caused a 
crisis in the affairs of the Royal Munich 
Opera, rivaling in interest the fighting 
at the front. 


There are certainly fewer “ calamity 
howlers ” here than on Broadway during 
boom times, and you see no outward evi- 
dence of hard times, no acute poverty, 
no misery, no derelicts, for the war-time 
social organization seems as perfect as 
the military. In the last three months 
only one beggar has stopped me on the 
streets and tried to touch my heart and 
pocketbook —a record that seems re- 
markable to an American who has run 
the nocturnal gauntlet of peace-time 
panhandlers on the Strand or the Em- 
bankment. 


Business is most certainly not going 
on as usual, You note many shops and 
stores with few or no customers in 
them. About the only people who are 
making any money are army contractors 
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and the shopkeepers who sell things 
available for “Liebesgaben” (“love 
gifts”) for the troops in the field. Those 
businesses hardest hit by the war are 
in a state of suspended animation, em- 
balmed by the credit of the State. 

But, again, the influence of Hinden- 
burg is wider than the east—and the 
west; it permeates the business world 


and stiffens the economic backbone of 
the nation. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the whale German people, barring 
the inevitable though small percentage 
of weaklings, is trying with terrific 
earnestness to live up to the homely 
Hindenburgian motto, “ Durchhalten!” — 
(“Hold out,”) or, in more idiomatic 
American, “ See the thing through.” 


Bombardment of the Dardanelles 
First Allied Attack Described by an Onlooker 


[From THE New York TiMeEs, March §, 1915.] 


THENS, Saturday, March 6, 
A (Dispatch to The London Daily 
Chronicle.) —The bombardment 
of the Dardanelles forts, ac- 
cording to the latest news, proceeds with 
success and cautious thoroughness. It 
is now anticipated that before another 
two weeks are over the allied fleet will 
be in the Sea of Marmora, and Con- 
stantinople will quickly fall to the vic- 
torious Allies. 

Two features of the operations make 
extreme caution necessary for the at- 
tacking battleships. In the first place, 
the number of mines laid in the strait 
has been found to be enormous. They 
must all be picked up, and the work 
takes considerable time, seeing that it 
must be done thoroughly. 

In the second place, the larger bat- 
teries, against whom the allied fleet is 
contending, are very skillfully hidden, 

I have had an interesting talk with a 
gentleman who has just arrived from 
Tenedos, where, from the height of 
Mount Ilios, he witnessed the bombard- 
ment. He tells me: 

“The sight was most magnificent. At 
first the fleet was ranged in a semi- 
circle some miles out to sea from the 
entrance to the strait. It afforded an 
inspiring spectacle as the ships came 
along and took up position, and the pic- 
ture became most awe-inspiring when 
the guns began to boom. 

“The bombardment at first was slow, 
shells from the various ships screaming 


through the air at the rate of about one 
every two minutes. Their practice was 
excellent, and with strong glasses I 
could see huge masses of earth and 
stonework thrown high up into the air. 
The din, even at the distance, was ter- 
rific, and when the largest ship, with 
the biggest guns in the world, joined in 
the martial chorus, the air was rent 
with ear-splitting noise. 

“The Turkish batteries, however, 
were not to be drawn, and, seeing this, 
the British Admiral sent one British 
ship and one French ship close inshore 
toward the Sedd-el-Bahr forts. 

“Tt was a pretty sight to see the two 
battleships swing rapidly away toward 
the northern cape, spitting fire and 
smoke as they rode. They obscured the 
pure atmosphere with clouds of smoke 
from their funnels and guns; yet 
through it all I could see they were get- 
ting home with the shots they fired. 

“As they went in they sped right 
under the guns of the shore batteries, 
which could no longer resist the tempta- 
tion to see what they could do. Puffs 
of white smoke dotted the landscape on 
the far shore, and dull booms echoed 
over the placid water. Around the ships 
fountains of water sprang up into the 
air. The enemy had been drawn, but 
his marksmanship was obviously very 
bad. I think I am right in saying that 
not a single shot directed against the 
ships came within a hundred yards of 
either. 


The French Battlefront 


Account of First Extended View of the Intrenchments Defending France 


[By a Special Correspondent of Tun New York Timzs.] 


ARIS, March 7.—I have just been 
P permitted a sight of the French 
Army—the first accorded to any 
correspondent in so comprehen- 
sive a measure since the outbreak of the 
war. Under the escort of an officer of 
General Joffre’s staff, I was allowed 
along a great section of the fighting line, 
into the trenches under fire, and also re- 
ceived scientific detailed information re- 
garding this least known of European 
forces. 

France has been so silent about her 
army and her Generals and so indiffer- 
ent to the use of journalism in the war it 
is scarcely realized even in France that 
450 of the 500 miles of fighting front are 
held by the French and only the remain- 
ing fifty by the British and Belgians. At 
the outbreak of the war no newspaper 
men were allowed with the army, and 
those who managed to get to the front, 
including myself, all returned to Paris 
under escort. Although we saw what a 
powerful machine it was and knew it was 
getting stronger every day, we were per- 
mitted to say very little about it—Ger- 
many, meanwhile, granting interviews, 
taking war correspondents to trenches 
and up in balloons in the campaign for 
neutral sympathy. 

France, or, rather, General Joffre, for 
his is the first and last word on the sub- 
ject of war correspondents, gradually de- 
cided to combat the German advertising. 

Only he decided to go them one better, 
as I hope to show. There have been sev- 
eral trips, all tryouts. I was informed 
at the Foreign Office a month ago that 
when the representative of so important 
a paper as THE NEW YorK TIMrs was to 
be taken to the front it would be for a 
more important trip than any up to that 
date—that I was to be saved up for such 
an occasion as I am now privileged to 
describe. 


I propose to give as few names of 
places and Generals as possible, first, to 
meet the wishes of the personal censor, 
who is the same officer who escorted me 
throughout the trip, and, second, because 
I believe general facts relating to the 
morale of the French Army and their 
prospects in the Spring campaign will be 
of more interest than specific details con- 
cerning places where the lines have been 
established for the past six months. 


From scores of letters received from 
America the first question which seems 
to arise in the minds of neutrals outside 
the war zone is, What are the prospects 
of the Germans taking Paris when the 
second great phase of the war is really 
under way? First, let me admit that a 
lurking fear that the Germans might 
penetrate the lines had caused me to 
make certain arrangements for the hasty 
exit of my family from Paris as soon as 
the Spring fighting began. I am now 
willing to cancel these arrangements, for 
I am convinced there is no danger to 
Paris. 


The German Army, in my opinion, will 
never for a second time dictate terms of 
peace in Paris. I feel that I am in a 
position to make the statement, founded 
on an unusual knowledge of the facts, 
that should German ambition again fly 
that high they would need at least 3,000,- 
000 men concentrated before the fortifi- 
cations of Paris—these in addition to the 
enormous force to oppose the French and 
allied field armies. 


The defenses of Paris since the city had 
its narrow escape before the battle of the 
Marne present one of the wonders of the 
world. Not only has Gallieni’s army in- 
trenched the surrounding country and 
barb-wired it until the idea of any forward 
advance seems preposterous, but every 
foot of ground is measured and the ex- 
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act artillery ranges taken to every other 
foot of ground. 

For instance, from every single trench 
which also contains an artillery observa- 
tory the exact distance is recorded to 
every other trench, to every house, hil- 
lock, tree, and shrub behind which the 
enemy might advance. In fact, the Ger- 
man organization which threatened to 
rule the world seems overtaken by French 
organization which became effective since 
the war began. 

All through the trip it was this new 
spirit of organization that impressed me 
most. I have sent you many cables 
on the new spirit of the French, but 


never before dared to picture them in the, 


réle which to my mind they never before 
occupied—that of organizers. I started 
the trip to see the real French Army in 
the most open but unexpectant frame of 
mind. For weeks I had read only laconic 
official communiqués that told me noth- 
ing. I saw well-fed officers in beautiful 
limousines rolling about Paris with an 
air that the war was a million miles 
away. The best way now to explain my 
enthusiasm is to give the words of a fa- 
mous English correspondent, also just 
returned from a similar trip, (he is Fred- 
eric Villiers, who began war correspond- 
ing with Archibald Forbes at the battle 
of Plevna, and this is his seventeenth 
war,) who said: 

“Tn all my life this trip is the biggest 
show I have ever had.” ; 

The first point on the trip where the 
French intelligence proved superior to 
the German was that I was allowed to 
pay my own expenses. With the excep- 
tion of motor cars and a hundred cour- 
tesies extended by the scores of French 
officers, I paid my own railroad fare, 
hotel and food bills. 

“This army has nothing to hide,” said 
one of the greatest Generals to me. 
“You see what you like, go where you 
desire, and if you cannot get there, 
ask.” 

This General was de Maud’Huy, the 
man who with a handful of territorials 
stopped the Prussian Guard before Ar- 
ras shortly after the battle of the Marne 
and who since then has never lost a sin- 


gle trench. His name is now scarcely 
known, even in France, but I venture the 
prophecy that when the French Army 
marches down the Champs Elysées after 
the war is over, when the vanguard 
passes under the Arch de Triomph, de 
Maud’Huy—a nervous little firebrand— 
will be right up in the front rank with 
Joffre. 

While our party did all the spectacular 
stunts the Germans have offered the cor- 
respondents in such profusion, such as 
visiting the trenches, where in our case 
a German shell burst thirty feet from us, 
splattering us with mud, also where 
snipers sent rifle balls hissing only a few 
feet away, almost our greatest treats 
were the scientific daily discourses given 
by our Captain concerning the entire his- 
tory of the first campaign, explaining 
each event leading up to the present posi- 
tion of the two armies. He gave the ex- 
act location of every French and allied 
army corps on the entire front. 


On the opposite side of the line he dem- 
onstrated the efficiency of the French 
secret service by detailing the position 
and name of every German regiment, 
also the date and the position it now 
holds. Thus, we were able to know dur- 
ing the journey that it was the crack 
Prussian Guard that was stopped by de 
Maud’Huy’s Territorials and that the 
English section under General French 
was opposed by Saxons. 


Our Captain by these lectures gave us 
an insight into the second great German 
blunder after the failure to occupy Paris, 
which was the failure immediately to 
swing a line across Northern France, 
thus cutting off Calais and Boulogne, 
where they could really have leveled a 
pistol at England’s head. He explained 
that it was the superiority of the French 
cavalry that dictated that the line should 
instead run straight north through the 
edge of Belgium to the sea. His expla- 
nations went further than this, for he re- 
futed many military arguments to the 
effect that cavalry became obsolete with 
the advent of aeroplanes. 

Cavalry formerly was used to screen 
the infantry advance and also for shock 
purposes in the charges. Now that the 
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lines are established, iit is mostly used 
with the infantry in the trenches; but 
in the great race after the Marne to turn 
the western flanks it was the cavalry’s 
ability to outstrip the infantry that kept 
the Germans from practically all of 
Northern France. In other words, the 
French chausseurs, more brilliant than 
the Uhlans, kept that northern line 
straight until the infantry corps had time 
to take up position. ‘ 

My introduction to the real French 
Army was made at the point of junction 
with the English troops, so I was thus 
able to make some comparison between 
the types of the Allies. I did not see the 
Germans except as prisoners, although on 
this trip I was sometimes within a few 
yards of their lines. With all considera- 
tion for the statement that they are the 
greatest fighting machine the world has 
ever seen, all I can say is that the great- 
est fighting machine I have even seen is 
the French Army. _ 

To me they seem invincible from the 
standpoints of power, intelligence, and 
humanity. This latter quality specially 
impressed me. I do not believe any army 
with such high ideals can easily be 
beaten, and I judge not only from Gen- 
erals in command, but the men in the 
trenches. One morning I was going 
through the trenches near the most im- 
portant point where the line was continu- 
. ally under fire. 

Passing from the second line to a point 
less than a hundred yards from the Ger- 
man rifles I came face to face with a 
General of division. He was sauntering 
along for the morning’s stroll he chose 
to take in the trenches with his men 
rather than on the safer roads at the 
rear. He smoked a cigarette and seemed 
careless of danger. He continually patted 
his soldiers on thé back as he passed and 
called them “his little braves.” 

I could not help wondering whether the 
German General opposite was setting his 
men the same splendid example. I in- 
quired the French General’s name; he 
was General Fayolle, conceded by all the 
armies to be the greatest artillery expert 
in the world. Comradeship between offi- 
cers and men always is well known in the 


French Army, but I never before realized 
how the officers were: so willing to ac- 
cept quite the same fate. 


In Paris the popular appellation for a 
German is “boche.” Not once at the 
front did I hear this word used by offi- 
cers or men. They deplore it, just as they 
deplore many things that happen in Paris. 
Every officer I talked to declared the 
Germans were a brave, strong enemy; 
they waste no time calling them names. 

“They are wonderful, but we will beat 
them,” was the way one officer summed 
up the general feeling. 

Another illustration of the French offi- 
cer at the front: The City of Vermelles 
of 10,000 inhabitants was captured from 
the Germans after fifty-four days’ fight- 
ing. It was taken literally from house 
to house, the French engineers sapping 
and mining the Germans out of every 
stronghold, destroying every single house, 
incidentally forever upsetting my own 
one-time idea that the French are a friv- 
olous people. So determined were they to 
retake this town that they fought in the 
streets with artillery at a distance of 
twenty-one feet, probably the shortest 
range artillery duel in the history of the 
world. 

The Germans before the final evacu- 
ation buried hundreds of their own dead. 
Every yard in the city was filled with 
little crosses — the ground was so 
trampled that the mounds of graves were 
crushed down level with the ground—and 
on the crosses are printed the names with 
the number of the German regiments. At 
the base of every cross there rests either 
a crucifix or a statue of the Virgin or a 
wreath of artificial flowers, all looted 
from the French graveyard. 

With the German graves are French 
graves made afterward. I walked 
through this ruined city where, aside 
from the soldiery, the only sign of life 
I saw was a gaunt, prowling cat. With 
me past these hundreds of graves walked 
half a dozen French officers. They did 
not pause to read inscriptions; they did 
not comment on the loot and pillage of 
the graveyard; they scarcely looked even 
at the graves, but they kept constantly 


raising their hands to their caps in salute 
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regardless of whether the cross numbered 
a French or a German life destroyed. 

We were driving along back of the ad- 
vance lines. On the road before us was 
a company of territorial infantry who 
had been eight days in the trenches and 
were now to have two days of repose at 
the rear. Plodding along the same road 
was a refugee mother and several little 
children in a donkey cart; behind the 
cart, attached by a rope, trundled a baby 
buggy with the youngest child inside. 
The buggy suddenly struck a rut in the 
road and overturned, spilling the baby 
into the mud. Terrible wails arose, and 
the soldiers stiffened to attention. Then, 
seeing the accident, the entire company 
broke ranks and rescued the infant. They 
wiped the dirt from its face and restored 
it to its mother in the cart. 


So engrossing was the spectacle our 
motor halted, and our Captain from 
Great General Headquarters in his gor- 
geous blue uniform climbed from the 
ear, discussing with the mother the safety 
of a baby buggy riding behind a donkey 
cart, at the same time congratulating the 
soldier who rescued the child. 


Our trip throughout moved with that 
clockwork precision usually associated 
only with the Germans. The schedule 
throughout the week never varied from 
the arrangements made before we left 
Paris. When we arrived at certain towns 
we were handed slips of paper bearing 
our names and the hotel number of our 
room. 

Amazing meals appeared at most amaz- 
ing places, all the menus carefully 
thought out days before. Imagine fresh 
trout served you with other famous 
French delicacies in a little house in the 
battle zone, where only a few hundred 
yards of barbed wire and a few feet 
more of air separated you from the Ger- 
man trenches. During the German ad- 
vance, also after the battle of the Marne, 
there were many towns in the districts 
where it was impossible to obtain tobacco, 
spirits, or food staples. This condition 
has entirely abated, and the commissariat 
is now so well supplied that soldiers have 
sufficient tobacco even in the trenches. 

It was my privilege to take a brief ride 


at the front in an antebellum motor bus 
of glorious memory—there being nothing 
left in Paris but the subway. Buses are 
now used to carry fresh meat, although 
they have been used in transporting 
troops and also ammunition. We trun- 
dled quite merrily along a little country 
road in Northern France, the snow-white 
fields on either side in strange contrast 
to the scenery when last I rode in that 
bus. I am sure I rode in the same bus 
before the war in my daily trips to the 
Paris office of THE NEw YORK TIMES. 
Its sides are bullet riddled now, but the 
soldier conductor still jingles the bell to 
the motorman, although he carries a re- 
volver where he used to wear the register 
for fares. 

Trench life was one of the most inter- 
esting surprises of the trip. Every night 
since the war began I have heard pity- 
ing remarks about “the boys in the 
trenches,” especially if the nights were 
cold. I was, therefore, prepared to find 
the men standing in water to the knees, 
shivering, wretched, sick, and unhappy. 
I found just the contrary—the trenches 
were clean, large, and sanitary, although, 
of course, mud is mud. I found the bot- 
toms of the trenches in every instance 
corduroy-lined with modern drains, 
which allowed the feet to keep perfectly 
dry, and also the large dugouts where 
the men, except those doing sentry duty, 
sleep comfortably on dry straw. There 
are special dugouts for officers and ar- 
tillery observers. 


I also visited a large, perfectly 
equipped Red Cross First Aid camp, all 
built underground, extending from one 
line of trenches to another. All trenches, 
communication traverses,and observatory 
dugouts have received names which are 
printed on shingles affixed to the 
trenches on little upright posts. For in- 
stance, we entered one section of the 
trenches through Boyau d’Espagne, we 
traversed Avenue de Bois, Avenues Wag- 
ram and Friedland, and others commem- 
orating. Napoleonic victories. The dug- 
outs of officers and observers. were all 
called villas—Villa Chambéry, Villa Mont- 
morency being examples. It all seemed 
like cozy camp life underground except 
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that three times the morning of our visit 
i: was necessary to flatten. ourselves 
against the mud sidewalls while dead 
men on crossed rifles were carried out, 
every head in that particular bit of trench 
being bared as the sad procession disap- 
peared. 

Although the maps show the lines of 
fighting to be rather wavy, one must go 
to the front really to appreciate the ir- 
regular zigzag, snakelike line that it 
really is. The particular bit of trenches 
we visited cover ‘a front of twelve miles, 
but so irregular is the line, so intricate 
and vast the system of intrenchments, 
that they measure 200 miles on that par- 
ticular twelve-mile fighting front. 

When one leaves the trenches at the 
rear of the communication boyaux, it is as- 
tonishing how little of the war can be 
seen. Ten feet after we left our trenches 
we could not see even the entrance. We 
stood in a beautiful open field having 
our pictures taken, and a few hundred 
yards away our motor waited behind some 
trees. Suddenly we heard a “ zip zip” 
over our heads. German snipers were 
taking shots at us. 

In addition to the enormous force of 
men constantly in the trenches along the 
entire line there is an equal size reserve 
line directly behind them in case of sud- 
den attack. The artillery is posted con- 
siderably further to the rear along with 
revictualing stations, aeroplane hangars, 
and headquarters of the Generals, but 
through all this enormous mass of men 
which we passed daily going to and from 
our front observation posts never once 
did we get the impression of parade. 
Three were just troops, troops, troops 
everywhere, every hamlet, every village 
filled with them, every crossroads with 
their sentries. All of them, hardened by 
Winter and turns in the trenches, are in 
splendid condition, and as opposed to the 
Germans, at least to the German pris- 


oners I have seen, each French soldier 
has a clear and definite knowledge of 
what the war is all about. The greatest 
event of his day is when the Paris news- 
papers arrive. 

What impressed me greatly was that 
in all the officers’ quarters were copies 
of the French “ Yellow Book,” the English 
“White Paper” and German documents at- 
tempting to prove their innocence in caus- 
ing the conflict. It is not sufficient for 
French Generals or officers just to go to 
war; they must know why they go to 
war, down to the last papers in the case. 
In six months the French privates have 
acquired one habit from the British Tom- 
mies—that is drinking tea. Back of every 
section of trenches I found huge tea can- 
teens, where thousands of cups are served 
daily to the soldiers who have decided 
for the first time in their life they really 
like such stuff. There one sees more sol- 
diers at the same time than at any other 
place in the fighting zone; there they 
sit and discuss the future calmly and con- 
fidently, there being a distinct feelin 
that the war is likely to be Over next 
Summer. 


No one knows what the Spring tactics 
of General Joffre will be. Along the 
section of the front I visited the officers 
are all satisfied that the Commander 
in Chief’s “ nibbling tactics ” have forced 
the Germans to retire on the average of 
two to three miles all along the line. The 
very name of that great man is spoken 
with reverence, almost with awe, by his 
“children at the front.” 

I, therefore, from the facilities given 
me, can only make one assertion in sum- 
ming up my opinion of the French grand 
army of 1915, that it is strong, coura- 
geous, scientifically intelligent, and well 
trained as a champion pugilist after 
months of preparation for the greatest 
struggle of his career. The French Army 
waits eager and ready for the gong. 


Dodging Shells 


[From The London Morning Post, Feb. 1, 1915.] 


Ts Echo de Paris has published 
today a letter that throws a con- 
siderable amount of light upon 

the psychology of the French 
soldier, and that shows how he behaves 
himself when subjected to very trying 
fire and compelled to act on his own 
initiative. It is written by the man to 
his wife, and is as follows: 


I am acting as guard to a convoy, and 
am comfortably installed, with no work 
to do, in the house of an old woman who 
has lent me a candle and writing mate- 
rials. I shan’t be suffering from the cold 
in the way I have done on previous 
nights, as I have a roof over me and a 
fire. What luxury! It’s been freezing 
for several nights, and you feel the frost 
when you are sleeping in the open. But 
that is nothing to the three days we 
passed in the village of We were 
stationed in the mairie. In front of us 
in the clock tower. an artillery Captain 
was taking observations. On the road 
between the church and the mairie a 
Sergeant and four artillerymen were 
sending orders to the battery behind us. 
Suddenly a shell struck. We saw the 
artillerymen on the ground and the 
Sergeant alone left standing. 

The fire was so thick that no one could 
think of going out. But suddenly one of 
the men moved, so I got up to find out 
about it, taking care to put on my knap- 
sack. When I was among them I found 
that one had been hit right in the heart; 
two others were dying, one with his head 
in a pulp and the other with his thigh 
broken and the calf of his leg torn to a 
jelly. I helped the Sergeant to mend the 
telephone wire that had been broken by 
the shell, and all the time we were having 
shells and bits of brick breaking around 
us. 

Then I went back to the mairie, and 
asked for some one who would not be 
frightened to come with me. Two of us 
went off to the village for a stretcher. 
I found one at the old ambulance, and 


was just leaving it when I heard the 
scream of a shell, and took cover in the 
chimney—just in time. A big black brute 
smashed half the house in. My comrade 
and I hurried off after the wounded man. 
Our pals were watching us from the 
mairie, wondering if we should ever get 
back. Old Gérome, (that’s me,) they said, 
will get back all right, and when back at 
the mairie I began to give the wounded 
man first aid. Another shell came along, 
and the place shook, window panes rained 
upon us, and dust blinded us, but at last 
it cleared. 


Left alone with my wounded man I 
went on dressing him, and when the 
others got back I got them to help me 
take him to the schoolhouse near by. I 
got congratulated by my comrades and . 
the senior Sergeant, but the Colonel and 
Lieutenant said nothing, though later I 
beard they were pleased with me, but 
suddenly the Colonel said: “We cah’t stop 
here. Go and see if there’s roon: in the- 
cellars of the castle for four officers and 
thirty men. If there is don’t come back, 
as we will follew you.” 


We got there at last, two of us, but the 
owner took a long time opening. Mean- 
while scraps of roofs and walls were 
raining on us, but with our knapsacks on 
our heads we were a bit protected. At 
last our knocks were answered, and we 
learned that there was room for four of- 
ficers, but not for thirty men! The Colo- 
nel and the men had to be warned, so my 
comrade started running back and I fol- 
lowed about fifteen yards behind. 

We passed a gap in the houses, with 
no cover, nothing but gardens. A shell 
came along. I dropped, while the other 
man hid in a doorway. The bits of it 
sang about our ears. I then sang out: 
“ As you aresnearly there, go on, and I'll 
see if there is room in the farm near by.” 
I reached the houses and waited to see 
that he got through, because if he’d 
fallen I should have had to go back to 
warn the rest. As he was going two 
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shells burst in the courtyard of the 
mairie, and I thought of the Colonel and 
the rest, but at last my comrade reached 
the place and went in, and I was free to 
try for the farm. 


On my way I met a friend and asked 
him to join me. At the time I was think- 
ing of you all, and it was not till later 
that I got frightened. There were five 
horses at the gate of the farm. I shifted 
them and showed my friend the entrance 
to the cellar. It was narrow, and he lost 
time through his knapsack, and these are 
the occasions when your life depends on 
seconds. I heard the scream that I know 
only too well, and guessed where the 
beast would lodge, and called out to him 
“That’s for us.” I shrank back with my 
knapsack over my head and tried to bury 
myself in the corner among the coal. 


I had no time, though. The shell 
reached, smashed down part of the house, 
and burst in the basement a couple of 
yards from me. I heard no more, but 
stone, plaster, and bricks fell all around 
me on the coal heap. I was gasping, but 
found myself untouched. I got up and 
saw the poultry struggling and the horses 
struck down. I ran to the cellar, with the 
same luck as my friend. 


My knapsack caught me. A shell 
sereamed a second time again for us, and 
it struck, wallop, on the gable, while the 
ruins fell around my head. I pulled at my 
knapsack so vigorously that I fell into the 
cellar, and some of our men who were 
there called “ Here’s a poor brute done 
in.” Not a bit of it. I was not touched 
then either. * * * At last the bom- 
bardment stopped, and we all got out. I 
noticed about forty hens. Some were 
pulped. Others had had their heads and 
legs cut off. In the middle three horses 
lay dead. Their saddles were in ribbons. 
Equipment, revolvers, swords, all that had 
been left above the cellar had vanished, 
but there were bits of them to be seen 
on the roof. My rifle, which had been 
torn from my hands, was in fragments, 
and I was stupefied at not having been 
hit. I noticed, however, that my wrap- 
pings that were rolled around my knap- 
sack had been pierced by a splinter of 
shell that had stuck in it. Later in the 


evening when I started cutting at my 
bread the knife stuck. I broke the bread 
open and found another bit of shell in it. 
I don’t yet know why I was not made 
mincemeat of that day. There were fifty 
chances to one against me. 

The two following days I stopped in the 
cellar, hearing nothing but their big 
shells, while the farm and the buildings 
near it were smashed in. Now it is all 
over. I am all right and bored to death 
mounting guard over wagons ten miles 
from the firing line, with a crowd of 
countrymen who have been comman- 
deered with their wagons. 

I ought to tell you that the two 
shells I saw fall on the mairie when my 
comrade was going there unfortunately 
killed one and wounded five. It was a 
bit of luck for me, as I always used to 
be hanging about the courtyard. That’s 
the sad side of it, but we have an amus- 
ing time all the same. [The writer goes 
on to explain how he and his friends 
dressed up some men of straw in uniform 
and induced the Germans to shoot at 
them, and finally to charge them, while 
they fired at the Germans and brought 
several of them down. He continues.] 

But that’s nothing to what they’ll get, 
and their villages will get, and their 
mairies, chateaux, and farms, and cellars, 
when we get there. I will respect old 
men, women, and children, but let their 
fighting men look out. I don’t mind sac- 
rificing my life to do my duty, and to 
defend those I love and who love me, but 
if I’ve got to lose my skin I want to lose 
it in Boche-land. I want the joy of get- 
ting into their dirty Prussia to avenge 
our beautiful land. Bandits! Let them 
and their choucroute factories look out! 
If you saw the countryside we are recoy- 
ering—there’s nothing left but ruins. 
Everything burned and smashed to bits. 
Cattle, more dead than alive, are bolting 
in all directions, and as for our poor 
women, when I see them I would destroy 
everything. 

Our officers say: “ We’ll never be able 
to hold our men when we get into their 
country.” But I say that I want to go 
there all the same, and yet when I say 
that I had a German prisoner to guard at 
the mairie. I gave him half my bread 
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and knocked walnuts off the trees for 
him. All the time I saw five or more 
villages in flames around. Well, it all 
proves that a soldier should never say 


what he will do tomorrow. My job is to 
protect the flag, and the Boches can come 
on. Before they get it they’ll have to get 
me. * * * Vive la France! 


Somali Volunteers 


[From The London Times, Nov. 10, 1914.] 


We have received from a correspondent a 
copy of a petition signed by the principal 
Somali chiefs in Jubaland, praying that they 
may be allowed to fight for England. The 
terms of this interesting document are as 
follows: 


O His Highness the Governor, 

Through the Hakim of Jubaland: 

Salaams, yea, many salaams, 

with God’s mercy, blessing, and 
peace. After salaams, 

We, the Somali of Jubaland, both 
Herti and Ogaden, comprising all the 
tribes and including the Maghavbul, but 
not including the Tulamuya Ogaden, who 
live in Biskaya and Tanaland and the 
Marehan, desire humbly to address you. 

In former days the Somali have 
fought against the Government. Even 
lately the Marehan have fought against 
the Government. Now we have heard 
that the German Government have de- 
clared war on the English Government. 
Behold, our “fitna ” against the English 
Government is finished. As the mon- 
soon wind drives the sandhills of our 
coast into new forms, so does this news 
of German evildoing drive our hearts and 
spears into the service of the English 
Government. The Jubaland Somali are 
with the English Government. Daily in 
our mosques we pray for the success of 
the English armies. Day is as night and 
night is as day with us until we hear that 
the English are victorious. God knows the 
right. He will help the right. We have 
heard that Indian askaris have been sent 


to fight for us in Europe. Humbly we 
ask why should not the Somali fight for 
England also? We beg the Government 
to allow our warriors to show their 
loyalty. In former days the Somali 
tribes made fitna against each other. 
Even now it is so; it is our custom; 
yet, with the Government against the 
Germans, we are as one, ourselves, our 
warriors, our women, and our children. 
By God it is so. By God it is so. By 
God it is so. 


A few days ago many troops of the 
military left this country to eat up the 
Germans who have invaded our country 
in Africa. May God prosper them. Yet, 
O Hakim, with all humbleness we desire 
to beg of the Government to allow our 
sons and warriors to take part in this 
great war against the German evil- 
doers. They are ready. They are eager. 
Grant them the boon. God and Moham- 
med are with us all. 


If Government wish to take away all 
the troops and police from Jubaland, it 
is good. We pledge ourselves to act 
as true Government askaris until they 
return. 


We humbly beg that this our letter 
may be placed at the feet of our King 
and Emperor, who lives in England, in 
token of our loyalty and our prayers. 


{Here follow the signatures of all the 
principal Somali chiefs and elders living 
in Jubaland.] 


When King Peter Re-Entered Belgrade 


[From The New York Evening Post, Feb. 15, 1915.] 


PARIS, Jan. 29. 
O King Peter himself became priest; 
S and the great cathedral was filled 
with the sobbing of his people. 
Everybody knows the story of 
the deliverance of Belgrade; how the lit- 
tle Serbian Army fell back for strategic 
reasons as the Austrians entered the city, 
but finally, after seventeen days of fight- 
ing without rest, (for the Serbian Army 
has had no reserves since the Turkish 
war,) knit its forces together, marched 
100 miles in three days, and drove the 
Austrians headlong out of the capital. 

King Peter rode at the head of his 
army. Shrapnel from the Austrian guns 
was still bursting over the city. But the 
people were too much overjoyed to mind. 
They lined the sidewalks and threw flow- 
ers as the troops passed. The soldiers 
marched in close formation; the sprays 
clung to them, and they became a moving 
flower garden. The scream of an occa- 
sional shell was drowned in the cheers. 

They are emotional people, these Ser- 
bians. And something told them that, 
even with death and desolation all about 
them, they had reason to be elated. A 
few hours before, the Austrians had been 
established in Belgrade, confident that 
they were there to stay for months, if 
not for years. Now they were fleeing 
headlong over the River Save, their com- 
missariat jammed at the bridge, their 
fighting men in a rout. 

So King Peter rode through the streets 
of the capital with his army, and came 
to the cathedral. The great church was 
locked, because the priests had left the 
city on errands of mercy. But a soldier 
went through a window and undid the 
portals. The King and his officers and 
some of the soldiers and as many of the 
people as could get in crowded into the 
cathedral. And, lacking some one to say 
mass, the King became a priest—which 
is an ancient function of Kings—and, as 
he knelt, the officers and soldiers and 
people knelt. There was a vast silence 


for a moment; and then, in every part of 
the church, a sobbing. 


This account is a free translation of a 
woman’s letter, in Serbian, received in 
this city a few days ago by Miss Helen 
Losanich, who is here with Mme. Slavko 
Grouitch to interest Americans in helping 
her countrymen back to their devastated 
farms. Mme. Grouitch is an American by 
birth; but Miss Losanich is a Serbian, 
with the black hair and burning black 
eyes of the Slavs, and boasting twenty 
years perhaps. Her sister, Mme. Marinc- 
ovich, is wife of the Serbian Minister of 
Commerce and Agriculture. It was Mme. 
Marincovich who had written the letter. 

“T’ve just had this letter from my sis- 
ter in Serbia,” cried Miss Losanich, when 
a friend called, and she waved in one 
hand a dozen sheets closely written in a 
script that resembled Russian. “I’ve 
hardly had time to read it myself. But 
we will sit down and translate it into 
English, if you say. 

“She says here that, when the Aus- 
trians had to leave Belgrade, they took 
1,200 people as hostages—non-combat- 
ants, you know. When they came into 
the city first they gave assurances that 
all non-combatants would be safe; but for 
the last few days before they left, no non- 
combatant could walk on the street with- 
out being taken up as a hostage. 

“Just imagine, it says here that they 
even took a little boy. He can fight when 
he is older, they say. You know, the 
Turks used to do that. They came and 
took our boys of nine and ten years, and 
trained them as soldiers in their janis- 
saries; and when they had forgotten their 
own country they sent them back to fight 
against it. ,It is terrible, isn’t it! 

“The Austrians took the furniture 
from our people’s houses and carried it 
across the River Save to the Semlin. 
They behaved frightfully, my sister says; 
brought all kinds ef people with them, 
including women from the very lowest 
class; broke into the houses and stole the 
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ladies’ toilettes. One lady with many 


beautiful dresses found. them all cut to 


ribbons when she got back to Belgrade. 

“The Austrians brought lots of tea and 
crackers and conserves with them. Some 
soldiers had taken a lady’s evening gown 
and pinned strawberries from strawberry 
jam all over it, in appropriate places, and 
laid the gown out for the lady to see.” 

A merry smile illuminated Miss Lo- 
sanich’s face as she read this part of the 
letter. 

“ Our brother,” she went on, “ entered 
Belgrade with the army. He came back 
to Nish on leave about Christmas, the 
Serbian Christmas, which is about thir- 
teen days later than yours. Nish is the 
temporary capital; and my sister is there. 
He told them all about Belgrade. He had 
been to his house; the whole house was 
upset, drawers forced, old letters opened 
and thrown on the floor, papers strewn 
about, King Peter’s picture (autographed 
by the King) thrown on the floor, and 
King Ferdinand’s picture stamped on. 

“ Brother went to a private sanitarium 
that our uncle has in Belgrade. The 
Austrians had seized this, and had begun 
making it over for a hospital. They 
wanted the Bulgarian Red Cross installed. 
They had brought quantities of biscuits 
and tea and conserves. But they had to 
leave in such a hurry they couldn’t take 
the things with them. ‘ And now,’ my sis- 
ter says, ‘ we are eating them!’ 

“ Across the street four of our cousins 
live—young men. They are all at the 
front now ”—Miss Losanich laughed out- 
right as she read this part—“ their house 
was entered and all their clothes taken; 
dress suits, smoking jackets, linen, and 
all those things. It makes me laugh; it’s 
naughty, I know. But they used to go 
out a good deal. { have seen them in 
those clothes so often. One of them 
wanted to marry me. He used to go out 
a great deal ’’—this with another merry 
peal of laughter. 

“Mme. Grouitch’s house was undis- 
turbed; and ours.: We used to know the 
Austrian attaché before the war. He was 
rather a nice fellow. Played tennis with 
us a good deal, and so on. 
Belgrade with his army, and he came 


He came into 


around to our house. The servants recog- 
nized him, because, you see, they knew 
him. The servants had stayed behind. 
He seemed to think he would like to make 
my sister’s house-his quarters, but after 
he had thought about it a while he went 
away. 

“She says that she would like to go 
back to Belgrade, but the railroad has 
been destroyed—a big viaduct of stone 
at Ralya, about 17 kilometers from Bel- 
grade; and they have to go from Ralya 
to Belgrade by carriage. There are so 
many wagons of the commissariat on the 
road—so many carriages have been seized 
by the Government—it is impossible for 
private citizens to get through. 

“A gibbet was put up in the square 
after the Austrians came into the city 
and a man was hanged the first morning, 
in spite of the fact that the Austrians 
had promised safety to the non-combat- 
ants. Dr. Edward Ryan, the head of the 
American Red Cross in Belgrade, pro- 
tested, and the gibbet was taken down. 
But my sister says that eighteen more 
people were hanged in the fortress down 
by the Save—she hears—where they 
wouldn’t be seen. vs 

“Mr. Bisserce, a Belgian, is director of 
the electric lighting plant in Belgrade. 
He is a nice man, and, being a Belgian, he 
does not like the Austrians. He wouldn’t 
light the town until they made him, and 
he wouldn’t give them a map of the sys- 
tem at all. He was bound in ropes and 
taken away as a hostage, and they 
haven’t heard from him since. 

“The most touching thing was the 
entrance of King Peter—’ whereupon 
Miss Losanich told the story related 
above. 

“ Rubbish, straw, and dead horses were 
strewn through all the streets when the 
King and the army came in. The shoot- 
ing was still going on. There was a jam 
of commissariat wagons at the bridge— 
you know there is a bridge across the 
Save. The Austrians couldn’t get across 
fast enough, there was so much confusion 
—too many wanting to get over at one 
time. The Serbian artillery was shooting 
at them all the time. Presently the 
middle of the bridge went down. The 
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men and the horses and the carriages 
and the wagons all went down together. 
They were pinned down by the-masses of 
stone, but there were so many of them 
that they filled up the river and stuck up 
above the water. It was so bad that our 
people couldn’t clear it up—so there is an 
awful odor all over the town. 

“She says that the Austrians brought 
17,000 wounded, thinking that they were 
going to stay for months—and perhaps 
for ever. They turned over quantities of 
them to Dr. Ryan at the American Red 
Cross Hospital. 

“General Franck, the Austrian com- 
mander, made a remark—and he must 
have made it to Dr. Ryan, although my 
sister doesn’t say so. General Franck 
Said: ‘If the Russians had fought the 
way the Serbians have, there wouldn’t be 
an Austrian soldier left!’ 

“That’s a good deal for the head of 
the Austrians to say, isn’t it? We al- 


Ways expected victory; but even the most 
optimistic of us were surprised at what 
our peasant soldiers did. 

“Tn the flight, the Austrians could not 
take care of their wounded, she says, and 
sent them back to Belgrade, many of 
them, as prisoners. Many must have died 
during the flight, too, for they got a 
jolting that wounded men can’t stand. 

“Our brother, who was a professor of 
chemistry, is a Sergeant now in charge 
of two German Krupp guns, which were 
captured from Turkey in the other war. 
He is at Banovo Brdo, a residence section 
outside Belgrade, on a hill. All the villas 
have been destroyed by the Austrian 
artillery fire. 

“ And,” continued Miss Losanich, “ she 
says that the toys sent by the Americans 
were received in Nish and distributed to 
the poor children for Christmas, and that 
the feeling of cordiality toward the 
Americans is growing fast.” 


THE DRAGON’S TEETH 


BY CAROLINE DUER 


Golden and green a month ago, 


‘Ge sunny, quiet, fruitful fields of France, 
red tides of 


Through you the 
War’s advance 
Sweep raging to and fro. 
For patient: toil of years, 
Blood, fire and tears 
Reward you now ! 


great 


The dragon’s teeth are sown, and in a night 
There springs to life the armed host! 
And men leap forth bewildered to the fight, 
Legion for legion lost! 
“Toll for my tale of sons,’’ 
Roar out the guns, 
**Cost what it cost!’’ 


This is a ‘‘holy war’?! A holy war? 
With thousand millions maimed and dead! 
To show one Power dares more than others 
dare— 
That higher rears one Head! 
How will you count your gain, 
Lord of the slain, 
When all is said? 


The dragon’s teeth are sown, and in a night 
There springs to life the armed host! 
And men leap forth bewildered to the fight, 
Legion for legion lost! 
“Toll for my tale of: sons,’ 
Roar out the guns, 
“Cost what it cost!” 


Oh, tragedy of Nations! Who may see 
The outcome, or foretell the end? 
Hark men and weeping women, misery 
That none may mend. 
Ruin in peaceful marts, 
Dazed commerce, stricken arts. 
God, to the ravaged hearts 
Some mercy send ! 


The dragon’s teeth are sown, and in a night 
There springs to life the armed host! 
And men leap forth bewildered to the fight, 
Legion for legion lost! 
“*Toll for my tale of sons,’’ 
Roar out the guns, 
“Cost what it cost!’’ 
Copyright, 1914, 


by The New York Times Company. 


The Greatest of Campaigns 


The French Official Account 


The Associated Press received in London on March 5, 1915, an official French historical 
review of the operations in the western theatre of war from its beginning up to the end of 
January, the first six months, which in terseness and dramatic power will rank among the 


world’s most important military documents. 


The first chapter of the review was released 


for publication by The Associated Preess on March 16 and appears below. It is one of those 
documents, rare in military annals, that frankly confesses a succession of initial reverses and 
official incompetence, only retrieved by exercise of the utmost skill in retreat. 


CHAPTER I. 


FRENCH SETBACKS IN 
AUGUST. 


Ls first month of the campaign be- 


THE 


gan with successes and finished 

with defeats for the French 

troops. Under what circum- 
stances did these come about? 


Our plan of concentration had fore- 
seen the possibility of two principal ac- 
tions, one on the right between the 
Vosges and the Moselle, the other on the 
left to the north of Verdun-Toul line, 
this double possibility involving the 
eventual variation of our transport. On 
Aug. 2, owing to the Germans passing 
through Belgium, our concentration was 
substantially modified by General Joffre 
in order that our principal effort might 
be directed to the north. 

From the first week in August it was 
apparent that the length of time re- 
quired for the British Army to begin to 
move would delay our action in connec- 
tion with it. This delay is one of the 
reasons which explain our failures at the 
end of August. 

Awaiting the moment when the oper- 
ations in the north could begin, and to 
prepare for it by retaining in Alsace 
the greatest possible number of German 
forces, the General in Chief ordered our 
troops to occupy Mulhouse, (Miilhousen,) 
to cut the bridges of the Rhine at Hun- 
ingue and below, and then to flank the 
attack of our troops, operating in Lor- 
raine. 

This operation was badly carried out 
by a leader who was at once relieved of 


his command. Our troops, after having 
carried Mulhouse, lost it and were thrown 
back on Belfort. The work had, there- 
fore, to be recommenced afresh, and this 
was done from Aug. 14 under a new 
command. 

Mulhouse was taken on the 19th, after 
a brilliant fight at Dornach. Twenty- 
four guns were captured from the enemy. 
On the 20th we held the approaches to 
Colmar, both by the plain and by the 
Vosges. The enemy had undergone enor- 
mous losses and abandoned great stores 
of shells and forage, but from this mo- 
ment what was happening in Lorraine 
and on our left prevented us from carry- 
ing our successes further, for our troops 
in Alsace were needed elsewhere. On 
Aug. 28 the Alsace army was broken up, 
only a small part remaining to hold the 
region of Thann and the Vosges. 


THE OPERATIONS IN LORRAINE. 


The purpose of the operations in Al- 
sace was, namely, to retain a large part 
of the enemy’s forces far from the north- 
ern theatre of operations. It was for our 
offensive in Lorraine to pursue still more 
directly by holding before it the German 
army corps operating to the south of 
Metz. 

This offensive began brilliantly on 
Aug. 14. On the 19th we had reached the 
region of Saarburg and that of the 
Etangs, (lakes,) and we held Dieuze, Mor- 
hange, Delme, and Chateau Salins. 

On the 20th our success was stopped. 
The cause is to be found in the strong 
organization of the region, in the power 
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of the enemy’s artillery, operating over 
ground which had been minutely sur- 
veyed, and, finally, in the default of 
eertain units. 

On the 22d, in spite of the splendid 
behavior of several of our army corps, 
notably that of Nancy, our troops were 
brought back on to the Grand Couronne, 
while on the 23d and 24th the Germans 
concentrated reinforcements—three army 
corps, at least—in the region of Luné- 
ville and forced us to retire to the south. 

This retreat, however, was only mo- 
mentary. On the 25th, after two vig- 
orous counter-attacks, one from south 
to north and the other from west to 
east, the enemy had to fall back. From 
that time a sort of balance was estab- 
lished on this terrain between the Ger- 
mans and ourselves. Maintained for fif- 
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teen days, it was afterward, as will be 
seen, modified to our advantage. 


OPERATIONS IN BELGIAN LUXEM- 
BOURG. 


There remained the principal business, 
the battle of the north—postponed owing 
to the necessity of waiting for the Brit- 
ish Army. On Aug. 20 the concentra- 
tion of our lines was finished and the 
General in Chief gave orders for our 
centre and our left to take the offensive. 
Our centre comprised two armies. Our 
left consisted of a third army, reinforced 
to the extent of two army corps, a corps 
of cavalry, the reserve divisions, the Brit- 
ish Army, and the Belgian Army, which 
had already been engaged for the pre- 
vious three weeks at Liége, Namur, and 
Louvain. 
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The German plan on that date was as 
follows: From seven to eight army corps 
and four cavalry divisions were endeav- 
oring to pass between Givet and Brussels, 
and even to prolong their movements 
more to the west. Our object was, there- 
fore, in the first place, to hold and dis- 
pose of the enemy’s centre and afterward 
to throw ourselves with all available 
forces on the left flank of the German 
grouping of troops in the north. 

On Aug. 21 our offensive in the centre 
began with ten army corps. On Aug. 22 
it failed, and this reverse appeared 
serious. 

The reasons for it are complex. There 
were in this affair individual and col- 
lective failures, imprudences committed 
under the fire of the enemy, divisions ill- 
engaged, rash deployments, precipitate 
retreats, a premature waste of men, and, 
finally, the inadequacy of certain of our 
troops and their leaders, both as regards 
the use of infantry and artillery. 

In consequence of these lapses the 
enemy, turning to account the difficult 
terrain, was able to secure the maximum 
of profit from the advantages which the 
superiority of his subaltern complements 
gave him. 


OPERATIONS SOUTH OF SAMBRE. 


In spite of this defeat our manoeuvre 
had still a chance of success, if our left 
and the British Army obtained a de- 
cisive result. This was unfortunately 
not the case. On Aug. 22, at the cost 
of great losses, the enemy succeeded in 
crossing the Sambre and our left army 
fell back on the 24th upon Beaumont- 
Givet, being perturbed by the belief that 
the enemy was threatening its right. 

On the same day, (the 24th,) the Brit- 
ish Army fell back after a German at- 
tack upon the Maubeuge-Valenciennes 
line. On the 25th and 26th its retreat 
became more hurried. After Landrecies 
and Le Cateau it fell back southward by 
forced marches. It could not from this 
time keep its hold until after crossing’ 
the Marne. 

The rapid retreat of the English, co- 
inciding with the defeat sustained in 
Belgian Luxembourg, allowed the enemy 
to cross the Meuse and to accelerate, by 


fortifying it, the action of his right. 

The situation at this moment may be 
thus summed up: Either our frontier had 
to be defended on the spot under con- 
ditions which the British retreat ren- 
dered extremely perilous, or we had to 
execute a strategic retirement which, 
while delivering up to the enemy a part 
of the national soil, would permit us, on 
the other hand, to resume the offensive 
at our own time with a favorable dis- 
position of troops, still intact, which we 
had at our command. The General in 
Chief determined on the second alter- 
native. 


PREPARATION OF THE OFFENSIVE. 


Henceforward -the French command 
devoted its efforts to preparing the of- 
fensive. To this end three conditions 
had to be fulfilled: 

1. The retreat had to be carried out 
in order under a succession of counter- 
attacks which would keep the enemy 
busy. 

2. The extreme point of this retreat 
must be fixed in such a way that_the dif- 
ferent armies should reach it simulta- 
neously, ready at the moment of occupy- 
ing it to resume the offensive all to- 
gether. 

3. Every circumstance permitting of 
a resumption of the offensive before 
this point should be reached must be 
utilized by the whole of our forces and 
the British forces. 


THE FRENCH COUNTER-ATTACK. 


The counter-attacks, executed during 
the retreat, were brilliant and often 
fruitful. On Aug. 20 we sucessfully at- 
tacked St. Quentin to disengage the Brit- 
ish Army. Two other corps and a re- 
serve division engaged the Prussian 
Guard and the Tenth German Army 
Corps, which was debouching from Guise. 
By the end of the day, after various 
fluctuations, the enemy was thrown back 
on the Oise and the British front was 
freed. 

On Aug. 27 we had also succeeded in 
throwing back upon the Meuse the en- 
emy, who was endeavoring to gain a 
foothold on the left bank. Our successes 
continued on the 28th in the woods of 
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Marfée and of Jaulnay. Thanks to them 
we were able, in accordance with the or- 
ders of the General in Chief, to fall 
back on the Buzancy-Le Chesne-Bouvelle- 
mont line. 

Further to the right another army took 
part in the same movement and carried 
out successful attacks on Aug. 25 on the 
Othain and in the region of Spincourt. 

On the 26th these different units re- 
crossed the Meuse without being dis- 
turbed and were able to join in the action 
of our centre. Our armies were, there- 
fore, again intact and available for the 
offensive. 

On Aug. 26 a new army composed of 


two army corps, five reserve divisions, - 


and a Moorish brigade was constituted. 
This army was to assemble in the region 
of Amiens between Aug. 27 and Sept. i 
and take the offensive against the Ger- 
man right, uniting its action with that of 
the British Army, operating on the line 
of Ham-Bray-sur-Somme. 


CONTINUATION OF THE RETREAT. 


The hope of resuming the offensive 
was from this moment rendered vain by 
the rapidity of the march of the German 
right wing. This rapidity had two con- 
sequences, which we had to parry before 
thinking of advancing. On the one hand, 
our new army had not time to complete 
its detraining, and, on the other hand, 
the British Army, forced back further by 
the enemy, uncovered on Aug. 31 our 
left flank. Our line, thus modified, con- 
tained waves which had to be redressed 
before we could pass to the offensive. 

To understand this it is sufficient to 
consider the situation created by the 
quick advance of the enemy on the even- 
ing of Sept. 2. 

A corps of cavalry had crossed the 
Oise and advanced as far as Chateau 
Thierry. The First Army, (General von 
Kluck,) comprising four active army 
corps and a reserve corps, had passed 
Compiégne. 

The Second Army, (General von Bi- 
low,) with three active army corps and 
two reserve corps, was reaching the Laon 
region. 

The Third Army, (General von Hau- 


sen,) with two active army corps and a 
reserve corps, had crossed the Aisne be- 
tween the Chateau Porcien and Attigny. 


More to the east the Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Armies, namely, 
twelve army corps, four reserve corps, 
and numerous Ersatz formations, were 
in contact with our troops, the Fourth 
and Fifth Armies between Vouziers and 
Verdun and the others in the posi- 
tions which have been indicated above, 
from Verdun to the Vosges. 


-It will, therefore, be seen that our 
left, if we accepted battle, might be in 
great peril through the British forces 
and the new French Army, operating 
more to the westward, having given way. 


A defeat in these conditions would 
have cut off our armies from Paris and 
from the British forces and at the same 
time from the new army which had been 
constituted to the left of the English. 
We should thus be running the risk of 
losing by a single stroke the advantage 
of the assistance which Russia later on 
was to furnish. 


General Joffre chose resolutely for the 
solution which disposed of these risks, 
that is to say, for postponing the offen- 
sive and the continuance of the retreat. 
In this way he remained on ground 
which he had chosen. He waited only 
until he could engage in. better con- 
ditions. 

In consequence, on Sept. 1, he fixed as 
an extreme limit for the movement of 
retreat, which was still going on, the line 
of Bray-sur-Seine, Nogent-sur-Seine, 
Arcis-sur-Aube, Vitry-le-Francois, and 
the region to the north of Bar-le-Duc. 
This line might be reached if the troops 
were compelled to go back so far. They 
would attack before reaching it, as soon 
as there was a possibility of bringing 
about an offensive disposition, permit- 
ting the co-operation of the whole of our 
forces. 

THE EVE OF THE OFFENSIVE. 

On Sept. 5 it appeared that this de- 
sired situation existed. 

The First Germany Army, carrying 
audacity to temerity, had continued its 
endeavor to envelop our left, had 
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crossed the Grand Morin, and reached 
the region of Chauffry, to the south of 
Rebaix and of Esternay. It aimed then 
at cutting our armies off from Paris, 
in order to begin the investment of the 
capital. 

The Second Army had its head on the 
line Champaubert, Etoges, Bergeres, and 
Vertus. 

The Third and Fourth Armies reached 
to Chalons-sur-Marne and Bussy-le-Re- 
pos. The Fifth Army was advancing on 
one side and the other from the Ar- 
gonne as far as_ Triacourt-les-Islettes 
and Juivecourt. The Sixth and Seventh 
Armies were attacking more to the east. 

But—and here is a capital difference 
between the situation of Sept. 5 and 
that of Sept. 2—the envelopment of our 
left was no longer possible. 

In the first place, our left army had 
been able to occupy the line of Sézanne, 


Villers-St. Georges and Courchamps. 
Furthermore, the British forces, gathered 
between the Seine and the Marne, 


. flanked on their left by the newly cre- 


ated army, were closely connected with 
the rest of our forces. 

This was precisely the disposition 
which the General in Chief had wished to 
see achieved. On the 4th he decided to 
take advantage of it, and ordered all the 
armies to hold themselves ready. He 
had taken from his right two new army 
corps, two divisions of infantry, and two 
divisions of cavalry, which were distrib- 
uted between his left and his centre. 

On the evening of the 5th he addressed 
to all the commanders of armies a mes- 
sage ordering them to attack. 

“The hour has come,” he wrote, “to 
advance at all costs, and to die where 


you stand rather than give way.” 
(To be continued in the next issue.) 


BY THE NORTH SEA. 


By W. lL. COURTNEY. 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


Here where the slow waves creep, 


D ae and Sorrow and Sleep: 


This is the chant I hear, 
The chant of the measureless deep. 


What was sorrow to me 


Then, when 


the young life free 


Thirsted for joys of earth 
Far from the desolate sea? 


What was Sleep but a rest, 
Giving to youth the best 


Dreams from the ivory 


gate, 


Visions of God manifest? 


What was Death but 


Told to faces 


a tale 
grown pale, 


Worn and wasted with years— 
A meaningless thing to the hale? 


Death and Sorrow and Sleep: 

Now their sad message I keep, 
Tossed on the wet wind’s breath, 

The chant of the measureless deep. 


When Marthe Chenal Sang the 
“Marseillaise” 


By Wythe Williams 


[From THe New York Timus, Feb. 14, 1915.] 


other day to hear Marthe Chenal 

sing the “ Marseillaise.” For sev- 

eral weeks previous I had heard a 
story going the rounds of what is left 
of Paris life to the effect that if one 
wanted a regular old-fashioned thrill he 
really should go to the Opéra Comique on 
a day when Mile. Chenal closed the per- 
formance by singing the French national 
hymn. I was told there would be diffi- 
culty in securing a seat. 


] to the Opéra Comique the 


I was rather skeptical. I also con. 
sidered that I had had sufficient thrill: 
since the beginning of the war, both old 
fashioned and new. I believed aiso that 
I had already heard the “ Marseillaise ” 
sung under the best possible circum- 
stances to produce thrills. One of the 
first nights after mobilization 10,000 
Frenchmen filled the street beneath the 
windows of THE NEw York TIMEs office, 
where I was at work. They sang the 
“ Marseillaise ”’ for two hours, with a 
solemn hatred of their national enemy 
sounding in every note. The solemnity 
changed to a wild passion as the night 
wore on. Finally, cuirassiers of the 
guard rode through the street to disperse 
the mob. It was a terrific scene. 


So I was willing to admit that the 
“Marseillaise” is probably the most 
thrilling and most martial national song 
ever written, but I was just not keen on 
the subject of thrills. 


Then one day a sedate friend went to 
the Opéra Comique and came away in a 
raving condition. It was a week before 
his ardor subsided. He declared that this 
rendition of a song was something that 
will be referred to in future years. 
“Why,” he said, “ when the war is over 


the French will talk about it in the way 
Americans still talk concerning Jenny 
Lind at Castle Garden, or De Wolf Hop- 
per reciting ‘ Casey at the Bat.’” 

This induced me to go. I was con- 
vinced that whether I got a thrill or not 
the singing of the “ Marseillaise” by 
Chenal had become a distinct feature of 
Paris life during the war. 

I never want to go again. To go again 
might deepen my impression—might bet- 
ter register the thrill. But then it might 
not be just the same. I would be keyed 
to such expectancy that I might be dis- 
appointed. Persons in the seats behind 
me might whisper. And just as Chenal 
got to the “ Amour sacré de la patrie” 
some one might cough. I am confident 
that something of the sort would surely 
happen. I want always to remember 
that ten minutes while Chenal was on the 
stage just as I remember it now. So I 
will not go again. 

The first part of the performance was 
Donizetti’s “Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” beautifully sung by members of 
the regular company. But somehow the 
spectacle of a fat soprano nearing forty 
in the réle of the twelve-year-old vivan- 
diére, although impressive, was not sub- 
lime. A third of the audience were sol- 
diers. In the front row of the top bal- 
cony were a number of wounded. Their 
bandaged heads rested against the rail. 
Several of them yawned. 

After the operetta came a “ Ballet of 
the Nations.” The “nations,” of course, 
represented the Allies. We had the de- 
lectable vision of the Russian ballerina 
dancing with arms entwined about sev- 
eral maids of Japan. The Scotch lassies 
wore violent blue jackets. The Belgian 
girls carried large pitchers and rather 
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wept and watered their way about the 
stage. There were no thrills. 

After the intermission there was not 
even available standing space. The ma- 
jority of the women were in black—the 
prevailing color in these days. The only 
touches of brightness and light were in 
the uniforms of the officers liberally 
sprinkled through the orchestra and 
boxes. 

Then came “Le Chant du Depart,” 
the famous song of the revolution. The 
scene was a little country village. The 
principals were the officer, the soldier, 
the wife, the mother, the daughter, and 
the drummer boy. There was a magnifi- 
cent soldier chorus and the fanfare of 
drums and trumpets. The audience then 
became honestly enthusiastic. I con- 
cluded that the best Chenal could do 
with the “ Marseillaise,” which was next 
on the programme, would be an anti- 
climax. 


The orchestra played the opening bars 
of the martial music. With the first 
notes the vast audience rose. I looked 
up at the row of wounded leaning heavily 
against the rail, their eyes fixed and star- 
ing on the curtain. I noticed the officers 
in the boxes, their eyes glistening. I 
heard a convulsive catch in the throats 
of persons about me. Then the curtain 
lifted. 


I do not remember what was the stage 
setting. I do not believe I saw it. All 
I remember was Chenal standing at the 
top of a short flight of steps, in the cen- 
tre near the back drop. I indistinctly re- 
member that the rest of the stage was 
filled with the soldier chorus and that 
near the footlights on either side were 
clusters of little children. 


“Up, sons of France, the call of 
sory ee 

Chenal swept down to the footlights. 
The words of the song swept over the 
audience like a bugle call. The singer 
wore a white silk gown draped in perfect 
Grecian folds. She wore the large black 
Alsatian head dress, in one corner of 
which was pinned a small tri-colored 
cockade. She has often been called the 
most beautiful woman in Paris. The 
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description was too limited. With the 
next lines she threw her arms apart, 
drawing out the folds of the gown into 
the tricolor of France—heavy folds of 
red silk draped over one arm and blue 
over the other. Her head was thrown 
back. Her tall, slender figure simply 
vibrated with the feeling of the words 
that poured forth from her lips. She 
was noble. She was glorious. She was 
sublime. With the “March on, March 
on” of the chorus, her voice arose high 
and fine over the full orchestra, and even 
above her voice could be sensed the 
surging emotions of the audience that 
seemed to sweep over the house in waves. 

I looked up at the row of wounded. 
One man held his bandaged head be- 
tween his hands and was crying. An 
officer in a box, wearing the gorgeous 
uniform of the headquarters staff, held 
a handkerchief over his eyes. 


Through the second verse the audience 
alternately cheered and stamped their 
feet and wept. Then came the wonderful 
“Amour sacré de la patrie ’—sacred love 
of home and country—verse. The crash- 
ing of the orchestra ceased, dying away 
almost to a whisper. Chenal drew the 
folds of the tricolor cloak about her. 
Then she bent her head and, drawing the 
flag to her lips, kissed it reverently. The 
first words came like a sob from her soul. 
From then until the end of the verse, 
when her voice again rang out over the 
renewed efforts of the orchestra, one 
seemed to live through all the glorious 
history of France. At the very end, when 
Chenal drew a short jeweled sword from 
the folds of her gown and stood, silent 
and superb, with the folds of the flag 
draped about her, while the curtain rang 
slowly down, she seemed to typify both 
Empire and Republic throughout all time. 
All the best of the past seemed concen- 
trated there as that glorious woman, with 
head raised high, looked into the future. 


And as I came out of the theatre with 
the silent audience I said to myself that 
a nation with a song and a patriotism 
such as I had just witnessed could not 
vanish from the earth—nor again be van- 
quished. 


A War of Commerce to Follow 


By Sir William Ramsay 


That commerce in Germany is regarded as war, that the “powerful mass of the 
German State” is projected into methods meant to kill off the- trade of other nations, 
and that after the war between the nations the German war with British trade will be 


resumed, is the burden of this address. 


Sir William Ramsay delivered it in Manchester on 


Jan. 22, 1915, before representatives of British associations of employers and of leading 
industrial concerns in many parts of the United Kingdom, making up the Employers’ 


Parliamentary Association. 


some are convinced free traders, 

while some believe that our com- 

mercial interests would be better 
served by a measure of protection. This 
is neither the time nor the place, nor have 
I the knowledge and ability for a dis- 
cussion of this much-debated question. 
Nor will I reveal my own private views, 
except in so far as to say that I agree 
with the majority. But, as the question 
cannot be ignored, I should like to say 
that I hold firmly the conviction that all 
trade should be carried on for the mutual 
advantage of the parties engaged. The 
old fable of Assop may be quoted, which 
relates to a quarrel between the different 
members of the body. Every one of us 
can be, and should be, helpful to every 
other, independent of nation, country, 
and creed. That is, I am sure, what lies 
on the conscience of each one of us, as 
an ultimate end to be struggled for, 
although perhaps by many considered 
unattainable. 

For the same kind of reason, it appears 
to me that we all think that peace is a 
blessing, and war a curse. For under 
peace commerce and industry prosper; 
science and the arts flourish; friendships 
are made and adorn the amenities of life. 
Moreover, our religious traditions in all 
Christian countries, and in some non- 
Christian ones like China, influence us 
to believe that war is wrong, indefensible, 
and, in the present year of our Lord, an 
anachronism. 

We imagined, perhaps not most, but 
many of us, that no important European 
nation thought differently. Your leading 
Liberal paper, The Manchester Guar- 


| SUPPOSE that among my audience 


Sir William is one of the world’s great chemists. 


dian, on July 22, 1908, wrote, “ Ger- 
many, though the most military of na- 
tions, is probably the least warlike ”; and 
this doubtless represented the views. of 
the majority of Englishmen. Some of us 
knew better. I have, or had, many Ger- 
man. friends; we have lived for many 
years on a footing of mutual kindliness; 
but it was impossible to disregard the 
signs of the times. The reason of this war 
is at bottom, as we have now discovered, 
the existence of a wholly different ideal 
in the Germanic mind from that which 
lies at the base of the Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon, Dutch, or Scandinavian nations. 
Such a statement as this is sweeping; it 
can be illustrated by a trivial tale. In 
1912 an international scientific congress 
met at Berlin; I was a member. Although 
the conventional language was German, 
in compliment to our hosts, it turned out 
that in the long run all discussions were 
conducted in French. After such a sit- 
ting, the members separated, the German 
committee remaining behind for business 
purposes. The question of language was 
raised, I think by a Dutchman, in the 
corridor. Of the representatives of the 
fourteen or fifteen nations present, all 
were agreed on this—that they were not 
going to be compelled to publish in Ger- 
man; some chose English; some French; 
Spanish was suggested as a simple and 
easily understood language; but there 
was no love lost between the “foreign ” 
and the German representatives, and this 
not the least on personal, but purely on 
national grounds. Acknowledging to the 
full the existence of high-minded German 
gentlemen, it is a sad fact that the 
character of the individuals of the nation 
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is not acceptable to individuals of other 
nations. Listen to a quotation from a 
letter I have received from a very dis- 
tinguished Swiss: “ Une chose me frap- 
pait aussi, dans les tendances allemandes, 
une incroyable inconscience. Accaparer 
le bien d’autrui leur paraissait ‘si naturel 
qu’ils ne comprenaient méme pas que l’on 
efit quelque desir de se défendre. Le 
monde entier était fait pour constituer 
le champ d’exploitation de l’Allemagne, 
et celui qui s’opposait 4 l’accomplissement 
de cette destinée était, pour tout alle- 
mand, Vobjet d’une surprise.” [Trans- 
lation: “One thing has also struck me 
in German tendencies; that is an un- 
believable want of conscience. To grab 
the belongings of others appeared to 
them so natural, that they did not under- 
stand that one had some wish to defend 
himself. The whole world was made for 
the field of German operations, and who- 
ever placed himself in opposition to the 
accomplishment of this destiny was for 
every German the object of surprise.’’] 
The view is not new; the feeling of 
surprise at opposition was expressed 
wittily by a French poet in the words: 


Cet animal est trés mechant; 
Lorsqu’on l’attaque, il se defend. 


This animal is full of spite; 
If you attack him, he will bite. 

Well, gentlemen, this war has opened 
the eyes of some of us, and has confirmed 
the fears of others. Not one of us wanted 
to fight. Our hand was forced, so that 
we could not have abstained without 
national and personal dishonor. 

Now, I do not think it is even yet 
realized that Germany’s methods in trade 
have been, and are, as far as possible 
identical with her methods in war. Let 
me rub this in. As long ago as 1903, at 
,a meeting of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, under the Presidency of your 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Levinstein, I pointed 
out that under the German State there 
was a trade council, the object of which 
was to secure and keep trade for Ger- 
many. This council had practical con- 
trol of duties, bounties, and freights; its 
members were representative of the dif- 
ferent commercial interests of the em- 
pire; and they acted, as a rule, without 
control from the Reichstag. You can 


read what I said for yourselves, if you 
think it worth while, in The Journal of 
the Society of Chemical Industry for 
1903. 

Let me give you a simple case of the 
operations of that trade council. Ha uno 
disce omnes. A certain firm had a fairly 
profitable monopoly in a chemical prod- 
uct which it had maintained for many 
years. It was not a patented article, 
but one for which the firm had discovered 
a good process of manufacture. About 
six years ago this firm found that its 
Liverpool custom was being transferred 
to German makers. On inquiry, it trans- 
pired that the freight on this particular 
article from Hamburg to Liverpool had 
been lowered. The firm considered its 
position, and by introducing economies 
it found that it could still compete at a 
profit. A year later German manu- 
facturers lowered the price substantially, 
so that the English firm could not sell 
without making a dead loss. It trans- 
pired that the lowering of price was due 
to a heavy export bounty being paid to 
the. German manufacturers by the Ger- 
man State. " 

It is the bringing of the heavy machin- 
ery of State to bear on the minutiz of 
commerce which makes it impossible to 
compete with such methods. One article 
after another is attacked, as opportunity 
offers; British manufacture is killed; and 
Germany acquires a monopoly. No trade 
is safe; its turn may not have come. 


Much has been said about British 
manufacture of dyestuffs, and much non- 
sense has been written about the lack of 
young British chemists to help in their 
manufacture. There is no lack of able 
inventive young British chemists. Ow- 
ing to the unfairness of German com- 
petition by methods just exemplified, a 
manufacturer, as a rule, does not care 
to risk capital in the payment of a 
number of chemists for making “fine 
chemicals.” He finds “heavy chemi- 
cals”? simpler. I do not wonder at his 
decision, though I lament it. There are 
also other reasons. The duty on methyl 
aleohol (for which no rebate is given) 
makes it impossible to introduce eco- 
nomically methyl groups into dyes; the 
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restrictions incident on the use of duty- 
free alcohol do not commend: themselves 
to manufacturers; these constitute other 
obstacles in the way of the British color 
maker. Lastly, our patent regulations 
are even yet not what they might be, 
although an attempt has recently been 
made to improve them. The British 
manufacturer is thus trebly handicapped. 

Besides, the English competitor is at a 
disadvantage owing to what may be 
termed systematic and fraudulent at- 
tacks, for which no redress has been 
obtainable. Thus the manufacturers of 
Sheffield still complain, I suppose justly, 
that German articles for foreign con- 
sumption bear the words “ Sheffield 
steel” stamped upon them. I myself 
have been approached by a German 
swindler with the proposition that I 
should assist his firm in infringing pat- 
ents; he was surprised and pained to 
learn that I did not consider his proposal 
an honorable one. 

Nor are methods like these confined 
to business or manufacture; they have 
greatly affected British shipping. Our 
shipping companies, in good faith, have 
associated themselves with others in 
“ conferences,” apparently for the mutual 
advantage of all, forgetting that behind 
the German companies lay the powerful 
mass of the German State. Tramp 
steamers, and with them cheap freights 
to the East, have been eliminated. The 
Royal Commission on Shipping Rings, 
which met some years ago, referring to 
the system obtaining in Germany, and 
fostered by the German Government, on 
charging through rates on goods from 
towns in the interior to the port of desti- 
nation, observed in its report; “Such rates 
constitute a direct subsidy to the export 
trade of German manufacturers, and an 
indirect subsidy to those German lines 
by whom alone they are available. And 
as they are only rendered possible by the 
action of the German Government, it 
appears to us that the British lines can 
in no way be held responsible for the 
preferences which these rates afford to 
German goods.” Now, our Government 
pays large mail subsidies to many of 
our shipping companies. Could these not 


be so utilized that it would become im- 


possible for Germans to capture our trade 
by indirect state bounties? 

These are a few examples (and your 
greater knowledge will enable you to 
supplement them with many others) of 
the methods which have been employed 
against us by Germans with the co-opera- 
tion—nay, the active support—of their 
State. 

Of late a new factor has appeared. 
The German Imperial Chancellor made 
his noteworthy (or notorious) remark 
about a “scrap of paper.” And Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, speaking in the 
Reichstag, acknowledged openly that the 
German Nation had been guilty of a 
“wrong” to Belgium. This breach of 
faith has the approval of the whole 
German people. Do they realize what 
it means? Are they not aware that no 
treaty, political or otherwise, with the 
German people is worth the paper it is 
written on? That the country and its 
inhabitants have forfeited all claims to 
trust? That no one, in future, should 
make a bargain with a German, know- 
ing that he is a dishonorable and dis- 
honored man? * * * Germany has 
made many blunders—an almost in- 
conceivable number of blunders; but 
this blundering crime is surely the 
culminating point of blunder. Did 
any nation ever before deliberately 
throw away its political, commercial, 
financial, and social credit to no pur- 
pose? To gain what? England as 
an adversary, and the contempt of the 
whole civilized world. Her treatment of 
the poor Belgian civilians has added to 
contempt, loathing and scorn. 

Now, gentlemen, you see our problem. 
At the end of this war we shall have 
Germans again as trade rivals; if there is 
a German State our German rivals will 
be backed by their State. They will, as 
they have done before, steal our inven- 
tions, use trickery and fraud to oust us 
from world markets, and we know now 
that we need not expect any bargain to 
be binding. I am not a commercial man; 
science is supposed to be above such 
trickery. Yet I read a few days ago, not 
as a single example, but only as the last 
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I happen to remember, an article by a 
distinguished American professor, pro- 
testing with great moderation that an 
important scientific generalization which 
he published in 1902 had been annexed, 
without acknowledgment, by a versatile 
and adroit professor in the University of 
Berlin—an acquaintance of my own—in 
the year 1906; and it was not until 1910 
that the latter was made to confess his 
guilt, with much subterfuge and bluster- 
ing. 

Commerce, indeed, is in Germany re- 
garded as war; we now know it, and we 
must meet war by war. How is that 
war to be waged? 

I can see only two methods. One is 
recommended by a writer in The Ob- 
server of the 10th inst., who acknowledges 
himself to have been a lifelong free 
trader. His remedy is a 25 per cent. 
duty on all German goods, and on Ger- 
man goods only, imported (or rather 
offered for import) into Great Britain 
and her colonies, and also that German 
passenger liners and freight boats should 
not be allowed to call at any one of the 
ports of the empire. His reasons are 
fully stated in his letter; it is signed 
“A City Merchant.” 

The other method is perhaps less apt 
to offend free trade susceptibilities; it 
is to impose on what remains of our 
opponents at the conclusion of this war 
free trade for a term of years. It re- 
mains to be seen whether we shall be 
powerful enough to insist on this 
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measure, or to persuade our allies that it 
is one likely to fulfill the proposed end. 
It is, so far as I see, the only other 
alternative. 

Those who are thoroughly convinced 
of the benefits of free trade should 
welcome this suggestion, unless, indeed, 
they think that such a blessing is not 
deserved by Germany. On the other hand, 
they may comfort themselves with the 
certain knowledge that no possible pun- 
ishment inflicted on the Germans could 
possibly be more galling and repulsive to 
them. Doubtless, too, it- would suit the 
books of our allies very well, who could 
impose on German goods any duty they 
thought fit, and deposit their surplus 
and inferior goods in Germany at a price 
which would defy competition. But these 
are questions which I must ‘leave to those 
more conversant with the merits and 
demerits of free trade and protection 
than I am. 

Whatever view you take, you cannot 
but acknowledge that the Situation calls 
for early and anxious deliberation, and 
well-thought-out and firm action; and 
it must be action taken as a flation— 
through our Government—whatever the 
political complexion of the Government 
may be at the close of the war. It is for 
you, as members of the Employers’ Par- 
liamentary Association, to make up your 
minds what you wish to do; above all, 
to agree, and to take steps to force the 
Government in power to carry out your 
wishes. 


BELGIUM. 


By EDITH WHARTON. 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


La Belgique regrette rien. 


OT with her ruined silver spires, 
Not with her cities shamed and rent 


Perish the imperishable fires 
That shape the homestead from the tent. 


Wherever men are stanch and free, 
There shall she keep her fearless state, 
And, homeless, to sreat nations be 
The home of all that makes them great, 


Desired Peace Terms for Europe 


Outlined by Proponents for the Allies and for Germany 


The following forecast of the terms 
of peace which the Allies could enforce 
upon Germany and Austria is made for 
The New York Times Current History 
by a former Minister of France, one of 
the leading publicists of the French Re- 
public: 

| ee Allies will decline to treat with 
any member of the Hohenzollern 

or Hapsburg family or any dele- 

gates representing them and will 

insist on dealing with delegations repre- 

senting the German and Austro-Hun- 

garian people elected by their respective 

Parliaments or by direct vote of the 
people, if they so desire. 

The Allies will facilitate in every 
possible way negotiations between Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy with a view to 
the latter obtaining the southern part of 
the Tyrol, known as Trentino, and the 
Peninsula of Istria, known as Trieste. 

The 200 miles “strait” channel 
(Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, and Bos- 
porus,) between Turkey in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia, is to be declared free 
to the ships of all nations, and under the 
direction of an international commission, 
which will also administer Turkey in 
Europe and form a permanent court of 
arbitration for all questions which may 
arise among Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Greece. In settling the 
status of Albania respect will be paid to 
the wishes of the inhabitants. 

Alsace and Lorraine, after recitifi- 
cations of the French boundary line in 
accordance with the wishes of the in- 
habitants, are to be annexed to Bel- 
gium, whose permanent neutrality will 
be guaranteed by the powers. Schlswig- 
Holstein is to be returned to Denmark 
and the Kiel Canal made an international 
waterway, under either an international 
commission or a company which will 
operate it as the Suez Canal is operated. 

Poland is to be declared an autono- 
mous State under the protection of Rus- 


sia, and its boundaries are to be restored 
as they were in 1715. 


The Allies will also entertain a propo- 
sition for the restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Hungary and the geo- 
graphical integrity of the country as it 
was in 1715. 

The delegates representing the Ger- 
man people must pledge themselves that 
military conscription shall be abolished 
among them for a period of twenty-five 
years. 


The status of all German colonies and 
protectorates is to be settled by a joint 
commission appointed by the Govern- 
ments of England, Japan, and France. 


The ownership of Italy and Greece to 
the Aegean Islands, now in their re- 
spective possessions, is to be confirmed 
by the powers and guarantees shall be 
given that the said islands shall not be 
fortified. 

The ownership of England to the Isl- 
and of Cyprus is to be confirmed by the 
powers and her protectorate over Egypt 
acknowledged. 

The Mediterranean Sea is to be de- 
clared a “maritime area” to be policed 
by England, France, and Italy. 


Here is the declaration of peace terms 
by the Central Committee for National 
Patriotic Organization of England: 

Great Britain can never willingly make 
peace with Germany until the power of 
Prussian militarism is completely de- 
stroyed and there is no possibility of our 
children or our children’s children being 
forced again to fight for the national 
existence. As far as we are concerned, 
this is a fight to a definite finish. We 
must either win all along the line or we 
must be completely defeated and our em- 
pire destroyed. Our allies fully share © 
the same conviction. The thousands of 
lives already lost, and, alas! still to be 
lost, will have been tragically wasted if 
the German menace remains to terrorize 
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Europe and to stunt the progress of civil- 
ization. In order to ¢onvince public 
opinion that the only peace worth having 
is a peace absolutely on our own terms, 
a Central Committee for National Patri- 
otic Organization has been formed from 
the members of all the four political par- 
ties. The committee will, in addition, 
take steps to lay a clear statement of the 
British case before neutral countries. 
Both the tasks it has undertaken are of 
the first importance, and it should have 
the support of every patriot. 


GERMANY’S PROGRAM. 


Professor Ernst Haeckel, the militant 
German zoologist, supplies, in an inter- 
view in the Berliner Tagesblatt, the fol- 
lowing summary: 


Freedom from the tyranny of England 
to be secured as follows: 


1. The invasion of the British piratical 
State by the German Army and Navy and 
the occupation of London. 

2. The partition of Belgium, the west- 
ern portion as far as Ostend and Antwerp 
to become a German Federal State; the 
northern portion to fall to Holland, and 
the southeastern portion to be added to 
Luxemburg,-which also should become a 
German Federal State. 

3. Germany to obtain the greater part 
of the British colonies and of the Congo 
State. 

4, France to give up a portion of her 
northeastern provinces. 

5. Russia to be reduced to impotency 
by the re-establishment of the Kingdom 
of Poland, which should be united with 
Austria-Hungary. 

6. The Baltic Provinces of Russia to be 
restored to Germany. 

7. Finland to become an independent 
kingdom and be united with Sweden. 


An article by Georges Clemenceau, in 
L’Homme Enchainé, reports the follow- 
ing view of the German terms accredited 
to Count Bernstorff, German Am- 
bassador at Washington: 


One of my friends in America informs 
me of a curious conversation between an 
influential banker and the German Am- 
bassador, Count Bernstorff. The banker, 


- who had just handed over a substantial - 


check for the German Red Cross, asked 
Count Bernstorff what the Kaiser would 
take from France after the victory. 


The Ambassador did not seem the least 


surprised at this somewhat premature 
question. He answered it quite calmly, 
ticking off the various points on his 
fingers as follows: 


1. All the French colonies, including 
the whole of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis. 


2. All the country northeast of a 
straight line from Saint-Valéry to Lyons, 
that is to say, more than one quarter of 
French territory, including 15,000,000 in- 
habitants. 

8. An indemnity of 10,000,000,000 francs, 
($2,000,000, 000. ) : 

4, A tariff allowing all German goods 
to enter France free during twenty-five 
years, without reciprocity for French 
goods entering Germany. After this period 
the Treaty of Frankfurt will again be 
applied. 

5. The suppression of recruiting in 
France during twenty-five years. 
6. The destruction of all 

fortresses. 

7. France to hand over 3,000,000 rifles, 
2,000 cannon, and 40,000 horses. 

8. The protection of all German patents 
without reciprocity. 

9. France must abandon Russia and 
Great Britain. 

10. A treaty of alliance with Germany 
for twenty-five years. 


French 


Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, late» Ger- 
man Colonial Secretary of State, has 


published an article in The Independent, 
mm which this forecast appears: 

1. Germany will not consider it wise 
to take any European territory, but will 
make minor corrections of frontiers for 
military purposes by occupying such 
frontier territory as has proved a weak 
spot in the German armor. 


2. Belgium belongs geographically to 
the German Empire. She commands the . 
mouth of the biggest German stream; 
Antwerp is essentially a German port. 
That Antwerp should not belong to Ger- 
many is as much an anomaly as if New 
Orleans and the Mississippi delta had 
been excluded from Louisiana, or as if 
New York had remained English after 
the War of Independence. Moreover, 
Belgium’s present plight was her own 
fault. She had become the vassal of 
England and France. Therefore, while 
“probably ” no attempt would be made 
to place Belgium within the German Em- 
pire alongside Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
and Saxony, because of her non-German 
population, she will be incorporated in 
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the German Customs Union after the 
Luxemburg pattern. 

3. Belgian neutrality, having been 
proved an impossibility, must be abolish- 
ed. Therefore the harbors of Belgium 
must be secured for all time against 
British or French invasion. 

4. Great Britain having bottled up the 
North Sea, a mare liberum must be es- 
tablished. England’s theory that the sea 
is her boundary, and all the sea her ter- 
ritory down to the three-mile limit of 
other powers, cannot be tolerated. Con- 
sequently the Channel coasts of Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, and France 
must be neutralized even in times of war, 
and the American and German doctrine 
that private property on the high seas 
should enjoy the same freedom of seizure 
as private property does on land must 
be guaranteed by all nations. This con- 
dition Herr Dernburg accompanies by an 
appeal to the United States duly to note, 
and Britain is making commercial war 
upon Germany. 

5. All cables must be neutralized. 

6. All Germany’s colonies are to be 
returned. Germany, in view cf her 
growing population, must get extra ter- 


ritory capable of population by whites. 
The Monroe Doctrine bars her from 
America, therefore she must take Mo- 
rocco, “if it is really fit for the pur- 
pose.” 

7. A free hand must be given to Ger- 
many in the development of her com- 
mercial and industrial relations with 
Turkey “without interference.” This 
would mean a recognized sphere of Ger- 
man influence from the Persian Gulf to 
the Dardanelles. 

8. There must be no further develop- 
ment of Japanese influence in Manchuria. 

9. All small nations, such as Finland, 


Poland, and the Boers in South Africa, 


if they support Germany, must have the 
right to frame their own destinies, while 
Egypt is to be returned, if she desires it, 
to Turkey. 

These conditions, Herr Dernburg con- 
cludes, would “ fulfill the peaceful aims 
which Germany has had for the last 
forty-four years.” They show, in his 
opinion, that Germany has no wish for 
world dominion or for any predominance 
in Europe incommensurate with the 
rights of the 122,000,000 Germans and 
Austrians, 


THE BRITISH VOLUNTEERS. 


By KATHERINE DRAYTON MAYRANT SIMONS, Jr. 


coming 


E£ are coming, Mother, i 
e O’er the seas—your Younger Sons! 


From the 


mighty - mouthed Saint 
Lawrence 


Or where sacred Ganges runs, 
We are coming for your blessing 


By a ritual of guns! 


We are coming, Mother, coming 
On the way our fathers came! 

For their spirits rise to beckon 
At the whisper of your name; 

And we come that you may knight us 
By your accolade of flame! 


We are coming, Mother, coming! 
For the death is less to feel 

Than to hear you call unanswered? 
"Tis the Saxon’s old appeal, 

And we come to prove us worthy 


By its ordeal of steel! 


Chronology of the War 


Showing Progress of Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 
from Jan. 31, 1915, up to and Including Feb. 28, 1915. 
Continued from the last Number. 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Feb. 1—Russians retake Borjimow trenches 
and capture men of Landsturm; severe 
cold hampers operations in Galicia. 


Feb. 2—Germans advance, with heavy losses, 
southward toward the Vistula and east- 
ward between Bejoun and Orezelewo. 


Feb. 3—Russians again pour into Hungary 
as Austrians yield important positions; 
German position north of the Vistula is 
insecure, 


Feb. 4—Von Hindenburg hurls 50,000 men at 
Russian lines near Warsaw. 


Feb. 5—Russians reported to have killed 30,- 
000 Germans under Gen. Mackensen; Rus 
sians recapture Gumine. 


Feb. 6—General German offensive is looked 
for; Russians shift troops in East Galicia 
and Bukowina. 


Feb. 7—Germans rush reinforcements to East 
Prussia; second line of trenches pierced 
by Russians near Borjimow; Austrians 
resume attacks on Montenegrin positions 
on the Drina. 


Feb. 8—Russian cavalry sweeps northward 
toward East Prussia; Russians move their 
right wing forward in the Carpathians but 
retire in Bukowina; Germans shift 600,000 
troops from Poland to East Prussia, using 
motor cars; Italians say that 15,000 Ger- 
mans died in attempting to take Warsaw. 


Feb. 9—Austro-German forces attack Rus- 
sians at three points in the Carpathians; 
Russians begin the evacuation of Buko- 
wina, where Austrians have had successes; 
Russians make a wedge in Hast Prussia 
across Angorapp River. 


Feb. 10—Fierce fighting in the Carpathian 
passes; Russians are retreating from 
Bukowina. 


Feb. 11—Russians fall back in Mazurian Lake 
district; they still hold Czernowitz. 


Feb. 12—Von Hindenburg, as a result of a 
several days’ battle, wins a great victory 
over the Tenth Russian Army in the Ma- 
zurian Lake region, part of the operations 
taking place under the eyes of the Kaiser; 
more than 50,000 prisoners are taken, 
with fifty cannon and sixty machine guns; 
the Russians retreat in disorder across 
the frontier, their loss in killed and 
wounded being estimated at 30,000; a sec- 


ond line of defense is being strengthened 
by the Russians; Paris announces the 
complete failure of German offensive in 
Poland. 


Feb. 14—Russians check Germans in Lyck 
region; battle raging in Bukowina; Al- 
banians invade Servia and force Servians 
to retreat from the frontier. 


Feb. 15—Russian lines hold in the north; 
Austrians state that Bukowina has been 
entirely evacuated by the Russians; Ger- 
mans retake Czernowitz. 


Feb. 16—Germans occupy Plock and Bielsk; 
Russians fall back in North Poland; Aus- 
trians win in Dukla Pass; Servians drive 
back Albanian invaders. 

Feb. 17—Germans prepare for attack along 
whole Russian front; cholera and typhus 
gain headway in Poland. at 


Feb. 18—Belgrade bombarded; Germans try 
to cut off Warsaw. 

Feb. 19—Germans abandon march to Niemen; 
they march toward Plonsk from two di- 
rections; they occupy Tauroggen. 


Feb. 20—Germans repulsed at Ossowetz; Rus- 
sians bombard Przemysl; Germans capture 
French Hospital Corps in East Prussia. 


Feb. 21—Russians force fighting from East 
Prussia to Bukowina. 


Feb. 22—Russians make progress in Galicia 
and the Carpathians; it is said that Ger- 
man and Austrian armies are being 
merged. 

Feb. 23—Russians force Germans back along 
the Bobr; Germans assemble greater 
forces at Przanysz; Russians destroy two 
Austrian brigades between Stanislau and 
Wyzkow; Austrians repulsed near Krasne. 


Feb. 24—Russians have successes in the Car- 
pathians near Uzrok Pass. 


Feb. 25—Germans besiege Ossowetz; Rus- 
sians gain in the Carpathians and again 
invade Bukowina; Russian wedge splits 
Austrian Army in the Carpathians; fight- 
ing on Stanislau Heights, 


Feb. 26—Fighting in progress on a 260-mile 
front; battle in north sways to Hast 
Prussian frontier; Germans retire in 
Przanysz region; Germans claim capture 
of eleven Russian Generals in Mazurian 
Lake battle; snow and intense cold hinder 
operations in Bukowina. 
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Feb. 27—Germans retire in the north; Rus- 
sians recapture Przanvsz; German bat- 
talion annihilated on the Bobr; Russians 
advance in Galicia and claim recapture of 
Stanislau and Kolomea; stubborn fighting 
north of Warsaw. 


Feb. 28—Russians are attacking along whole 
front; Germans checked in North Poland 
and many taken prisoners; General Brusi- 
loff’s army is claimed by the Russians to 
have thus far captured 188,000 Austrians. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


Feb. 1—Germans evacuate Cernay and burn 
Alsatian towns as French advance. 


Feb. 3—Germans try to retake Great Dune; 
Allies make gains in Belgium; fighting at 
Westende. 

Feb. 5—Allies are making a strong offensive 
movement in Belgium. 

Feb. 7—British take German trenches at 
Guinchy. 

Feb. 9—Germans again bombard Rheims, 
Soissons, and other places; fighting on 
skis is occurring in Alsace. 

Feb. 14—Germans are making preparations 
for an offensive movement in Alsace. 
Feb. 16—French forces gain in Champagne 
and advance on a two-mile front; fight- 

ing in La Bassée. 

Feb. 18—Allies make offensive movements; 
Germans give up Norroy. 

Feb. 23—Germans use Austrian twelve-inch 
howitzers for bombardment of Rheims. 


Feb. 26—French gain on the Meuse. 

Feb. 28—Germans advance west of the 
Vosges, forcing French back four miles 
on a thirteen-mile front; French gain in 
Champagne, taking many trenches. 


CAMPAIGN IN AFRICA. 


Feb. 3—Portugal is sending reinforcements to 
Angola, much of which is in German 
hands, although there has been no decla- 
ration of war between Portugal and Ger- 
many; some of the anti-British rebels in 
South Africa surrender. 

Feb. 4—Germans have evacuated Angola; 
some South African rebel leaders, includ- 
ing ‘** Prophet ’”’ Vankenbsburg, surrender. 


Feb. 6—Germans are repulsed at Kakamas, 
a Cape Colony village. 

Feb. 13—Germans have won a success against 
the British on the Orange River; German 
East Africa is reported now clear of the 
enemy; Germans have invaded Uganda 
and British East Africa. 

Yeb. 16—Trial of General De Wet and other 
South African rebel leaders is begun. 
Feb. 21—German newspaper report charges 
that German missionaries are tortured Ly 

pro-British Africans. 

Feb. 26—Botha heads British troops that 
plan invasion of German Southwest Af- 
rica. 


TURKISH AND EGYPTIAN CAM- 
PAIGN. 


Feb. 1—Turks withdraw forces from Adria- 
nople to defend Tchatalja; Russian vic- 
tories over Turks in the Caucasus and at 
Tabriz prove to be of a sweeping char- 
acter; Turks have been massacring Per- 
Sians. 

Feb. 2—American Consul, Gordon Paddock, 
prevented much destruction by Turks at 
Tabriz. 

Feb. 8—Turks, while trying to cross Suez 
Canal, are attacked by British, many of 
them being drowned; Turks are driven 
back at Kurna by British gunboats. 

Feb. 4—Turks routed, with heavy loss, in 
two engagements on the Suez Canal, New 
Zealand forces being engaged; Turks are 
near Armageddon. 

Feb. 5—British take more Turkish prisoners. 

Feb. 7—British expect Turks again to attack 
Suez Canal, and make plans accordingly. 

Feb. 8—Turks in Egypt are in full retreat; 
their losses in dead have been heavy. 

Feb. 13—British wipe out Turkish force at 
Tor. 

Feb. 17—Work of Consul Paddock in saving 
British property at Tabriz is praised in 
British House of Commons. 

Feb. 22—Turks are massacring Armenians in 
Caucasus towns; Turks make general re- 
tirement on Damascus. 

Feb. 28—Turks have evacuted the 
Peninsula. 


NAVAL RECORD—GENERAL. 


Feb. 1—German submarine seen near Liver- 
pool; there is a new theory that infernal 
machines in coal caused blowing up of 
the Formidable and the Bulwark. 

Feb. 2—English shipping paper offers reward 
of $2,500 to first British merchant vessel 
that sinks a German submarine; German 
submarine tries to torpedo British hos- 
pital ship Asturias; men from a Swed- 
ish warship are killed by a mine. 

Feb. 83—German auxiliary is sunk by British 
eruiser Australia off Patagonia; German 
destroyer reported sunk by Russians in 
the Baltic. 

Feb. 4—British ships shell Germans at West- 
ende, 

Feb. 5—Germans deny that Russians sank 
a destroyer in the Baltic. 

Feb. 7—Allied fleets menace the Dardanelles. 

Feb. 9—Turkish cruiser bombards Yalta; 
Russians shell Trebizond. 


Feb. 10—Germans are said to have sunk 
easks of petrol off the English coast for 
use by their submarines; French Govern- 


Sinai 


ment, in report to neutrals, denounces 
sinking of refugee ship Admiral Gan- 
teaume. 
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Feb. 11—Cargo of American steamship Wil- 
helmina, bound for Hamburg, is seized 
by British at Falmouth, and a prize 
court will pass upon question whether 
food destined only for German civilians 
can go through in neutral bottoms; it is 
generally understood that the Wilhelmina 
shipment was made as a test case; Ger- 
man submarines, driven into Norwegian 
ports by storm, are forced to put to sea 
again. 


Feb. 13—Two British steamers long overdue 
are believed to have been sunk by the 
Germans. 


Feb. 14—Canada is guarding her ports more 
vigilantly ; the Captain of British steamer 
Laertes is decorated for saving his ship 
from a German submarine by fast ma- 
noeuvring. 


Feb. 15—British steamer Wavelet hits mine 
in English Channel and is badly damaged ; 
British submarines are in the Baltic; 
Austrian fleet bombards Antivari. 


Feb. 16—Captain of the German battle- 
eruiser Bliicher dies from pneumonia con- 
tracted when his ship went down in the 
North Sea fight; British merchant collier 
Dulwich is torpedoed and sunk off French 
coast. 


Feb. 17—French steamer Ville de Lille is 
sunk by German submarine. 


Feb. 18—German auxiliary cruiser Kronprinz 
Wilhelm has sunk six British ships off 
the coast of Brazil. 


Feb. 20—Allied fleets are pounding the Dar- 
danelles forts with great effect; German 
steamer Holger interned at Buenos Aires. 


Feb. 2i—Berlin papers report that a British 
transport, loaded with troops, has been 
sunk, 


Feb. 22—Two German submarines are miss- 
ing; Germans are building submarines 
near Antwerp. 


Feb. 23—Australian mail. boat Maloja fired 
on by armed merchantman in English 
Channel; operations at the Dardanelles 
interrupted by unfavorable weather. 


Feb. 24—British capture German steamer 
Gotha; British armed merchantman Clan 
Macnaughton reported missing. 


Feb. 25—The four principal forts at the en- 
trance of the Dardanelles are reduced by 
the allied British and French fleet; three 
German submarines are sent to Austria 
for use in the Adriatic and Mediterranean. 


Feb. 26—Inner forts of Dardanelles are being 
shelled; mine sweeping begun; wreckage 
indicates disaster to German submarine 
U-9 off Norwegian coast; French destroy- 
er Dague hits Austrian mine off Antivari; 
Allies blockade coast of German East 

Africa. : 


Feb. 27—Forty British and French warships 
penetrate the Dardanelles for fourteen 
miles; French cruiser seizes, in the Eng- 
lish Channel, the American steamer Dacia, 
which was formerly under German reg- 
istry and belonged to the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, and takes her to Brest; a 
French prize court will determine the 
validity of her transfer to American reg- 
istry; British skipper reports that the 
German converted cruiser Prinz NBitel 
Friedrich sank a British ship and a 
French ship in December. 


Feb. 28—Allied fleet prepares to engage the 
strongest and last of the Dardanelles de- 
fenses; land attack in conjunction with 
the fleet is being considered; English and 
French flags now fly over wrecked forts; 
London welcomes seizure of Dacia by 
French. 


NAVAL RECORD—WAR ZONE. ~ 


Feb. 4—Germany proclaims the waters around 
Great Britain and Ireland, except a pas- 
sage north of Scotland, a war zone from 
and after Feb. 18, and states that neutral 
ships entering the zone will be in danger, 
in consequence of the misuse of neutral 
flags said to have been ordered by the 
British Government. 


Feb. 6—Decree is discussed by Presid@nt Wil- 
son and the Cabinet; dangers of com- 
plications for the United States are fore- 
seen; indignation is expressed in Italy, 
Holland, and Denmark; text of the decree 
is submitted to the United States State 
Department by Ambassador Gerard. 


Feb. 9—Some European neutrals intend to 
have the names of their ships printed in 
huge letters on ships’ sides and the na- 
tional colors painted cn. 


Feb. 11—The State Department makes public 
the text of the American note, dated Feb. 
10, sent to Ambassador Gerard for de- 
livery to the German Government; the 
note is firm but friendly, and tells Ger- 
many that the United States will hold her 
**to a strict accountability ’’ should com- 
manders of German vessels of war ‘“ de- 
stroy on the high seas an American ves- 
sel or the lives of American citizens.’’ 


Feb. 12—Ambassador Gerard delivers the 
American note to the German Foreign 
Secretary and has a long conference with 
him. 


Feb. 13—The German Legation at The Hague 
warns neutral vessels against entering 
the war zone; German Foreign Office 
comments on the friendly tone of the 
American note; Germany has requested 
the United States to advise ship owners 
to man vessels sailing to German ports 
with subjects of neutral States. 
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Feb. 15—Germany communicates to the 
UWnited States through Ambassador von 
Bernstorff a preliminary answer to the 
American note; Germany would be will- 
ing to recede from her decree if England 
would permit foodstuffs to enter Ger- 

many for use by the civilian population; 
the preliminary answer is cabled to Am- 
bassador Page for presentation to the 
British Foreign Office as a matter of in- 
formation; Italy and Holland protest to 
Germany against war zone decree; Win- 
ston Churchill, in Parliament, hints at 
retaliation. 


Feb. 18—Germany replies to American note; 
reply is friendly in tone, but its substance 
causes concern in Washington; Germany 
still disclaims responsibility for fate of 
neutral vessels in war zone; war zone de- 
cree now in effect; ships are moving in 
and out of British ports as usual; Nor- 
wegian steamer Nordcap is blown up by a. 
mine. 


Feb. 19—German submarines torpedo Nor- 
wegian tanker Belridge near Folkestone 
and French steamer Denorah off Dieppe; 
British Government suspends passenger 
travel between England and the Conti- 
nent; Irish Channel services are con- 
tinued, and it is said that the ships may 
fly the Irish flag. 


Feb. 20—British steamer Cambank sunk by 
submarine in Trish Sea; Norwegian 
steamer Bjarka sunk by mine off Den- 
mark; it is reported that hundreds of 
armed merchant ships are hunting for 
German submarines. 


Feb. 21—American steamer Evelyn sunk by 
mine off coast of Holland, eight men be- 
ing lost; German submarine U-12 sinks 
British steamer Downshire; Dutch ves- 
sels sail from Amsterdam painted with 
the national colors; traffic between HEng- 
land and Sweden is suspended. ; 


Feb. 22—The United States, through Am- 
bassadors Page and Gerard, presents 
notes to England and Germany proposing 
modifications of war zone decree by Ger- 
many and an arrangement by which Eng- 
jand would allow food to enter Germany 
for the use of civilians only; ships leave 
Savannah with the American flag painted 
on their sides. 


Feb. 23—American steamer Carib sunk by a 
mine off German coast, three men being 
Jost; Norwegian steamer Regin destroyed 
off Dover; British collier Brankshome 
Chine attacked in English Channel; Swed- 
ish steamer Specia sunk by mine in North 
Sea; British limit traffic in Irish Chan- 
nel; twelve ships, of which two were 
American, have been sunk or damaged 
since the war zone decree went into ef- 
fect; Germany inrludes Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands in war zone. 


Feb. 24—Germany, replying to Italian pro- 
test, promises to respect Italian flag: 
British steamer Harpalion torpedoed off 
Beachy Head; Minister van Dyke re- 
ports that the Carib was sunk outside 
route prescribed by the German instruc- 
tions. 


Feb. 25—British steamer Western Coast lost 
in English Channel; British steamer 
Deptford hits a mine off Scarborough; 
Scandinavian conference decides against 
convoying ships; sailings between Sweden 
and England resumed. 

Feb. 26—It is reported from London that 
the Allies favor reprisals against Germany 
by which shipment of all commodities to 
and from Germany will be _ stopped; 
formal announcement from Premier As- 
quith expected in a few days; German 
submarines allow Dutch steamer to pass; 
Swedish steamship Svarton hits mine; 
passenger service between England and 
Flushing to be resumed. 


NAVAL RECORD—NEUTRAL FLAGS 


Feb. 6—Lusitania, warned of submarines, flies 
American flag in Irish Sea on voyage to 
Liverpool. 

Feb. 7—British Foreign Office issues state- 
ment upholding use of American flag by 
Lusitania and declares that the practice 
of thus protecting merchant ships is well 
established; passengers uphold Capt. 
Dow’s act. 

Feb. S—British Government says that Capt. 
Dow was not ordered by Government 
officials to use neutral flag. 

Feb. 11—The State Department makes public 
the text of the American note, dated Feb. 
10, sent to Ambassador Page for delivery 
to the British Government; the note asks 
the British authorities to do all in their 
power to prevent the deceptive use of the 
American flag by British ships and sug- 
gests that responsibility might rest upon 
Great Britain in case of destruction of 
American ships by Germans; according 
to passengers arriving in New York, the 
Cunarder Orduna flew American flag as 
precaution against submarine attack be- 
fore Lusitania did. 

Feb. 15—Holland sends protest to England 
against use by British ships of neutral 
flags. 

Feb. 19—HEngland, replying to American note, 
says that the United States and other 
neutrals should not grudge the use of 
their flags to avoid danger, and that the 
use of neutral flags has hitherto been 
generally permitted. 


AERIAL RECORD. 


Feb. 1—Germans drop bombs on Dunkirk; 
Russia threatens to treat air raiders of 
unfortified towns as pirates. 

Feb. 2—French airmen burn castle in Alsace 
where German staff officers are housed. 
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Feb. 3—Swiss troops fire on German airmen; 
indications are that England will not up- 
hold Russia’s threat to treat hostile avia- 
tors as pirates. 

Feb. 4—Body of German aviator engaged in 
Christmas Day raid found in the Thames. 


Feb. 5—Allies’ airmen force German General 
to abandon Altkirch headquarters; Ger- 
many protests against Russian threat 
against aviators. 

Feb. 6—British aviator sinks German sub- 
marine. 

Feb. 10—Allies’ aviators damaged Dusseldorf 
arsenal in recent raid; bombs dropped in 
Adrianople; French bring down aviator 
who had dropped bombs on Paris. 


Feb. 11—Bomb dropped by British airmen 
kills thirty-five Germans in Antwerp fort; 
Dunkirk repulses raid by German aviator. 


Feb. 12—Thirty-four British airships raid 
Belgian coast seaports; Ostend station 
set on fire; Grahame-White narrowly 
escapes drowning; attack intended as a 
check for German blockade plans; French 
aviators raid German aerdome in Alsace. 


Feb. 18—Germany states that the British raid 
of yesterday caused ‘‘ regrettable damage 
to the civilian population ’’; two British 
airmen killed at Brussels. 


Feb. 14—Excitement in Ottawa over report 
of German raid; French aeroplanes rout 
Zeppelin near Miilhausen. 


Feb. 15—Austrian aviators fire on Montene- 
grin royal family at Rieka. 


Feb. 16—British aviators make another raid 
in Belgium; French attack aerdome at 
Ghistelle and attack Hichwald in Alsace. 


Feb. 17—Copenhagen reports explosion of a 
Zeppelin off the coast of Jutland; Allies’ 
airmen attack network of Belgian canals, 
which may be used as submarine base. 


Feb. 18—Another Zeppelin wrecked off the 
coast of Jutland. 


Feb. 19—French aviator drops bombs on 
Ostend; Germany apologizes to Switzer- 
land for aviator’s flight over Swiss terri- 
tory. 

Feb. 20—Austrian aviator drops bombs on 
Cettinje; England distributes illustrated 
posters showing differences between Eng- 
lish and German aircraft. 


Feb. 21—German aeroplane drops bombs on 
Braintree, Colchester, and Marks Tey, 
little damage being done. 


Feb. 22—Zeppelin bombards Calais, killing 
five; Buckingham Palace and other places 
in London are guarded against aeroplane 
attack. 

Feb, 23—German aeroplane seen off the Eng- 
lish coast. 

Feb. 24—Three British aviators lost in raid 
on Belgium. 


Feb. 27—French aviators bombard Metz; 
Germans drop bombs on Nieuport. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Feb. 2—Second contingent of troops reaches 
Egypt; Minister of Defense says that 
Government has placed no limit on num- 
ber of men to be sent. 


AUSTRIA. 


Feb. 2—Government issues warning that Ru- 
manian volunteers caught serving with 
Russians will be shot. 


Feb. 6—Two Czech newspapers suspended 
for comments on the war unacceptable to 
the authorities; editors of papers in Styria 
threaten to stop publication unless censor- 
ship is relaxed. 

Feb. 9—Commercial and political organiza- 
tions protest against muzzling of the 
press. 


Feb. 12—-Czechs clamor for independence; 
Hungarian Deputies have been conferring 
with Rumanian Deputies to try to reach 
an agreement about Transylvania which 
would keep Rumania out of the war; the 
negotiations have now been abandoned, 
as Rumanians wanted complete autonomy 
for Transylvania. 


Feb. 13—Entire Austro-Hungarian Landsturm 
is called out. 


Feb. 15—Church bells may be melted to 
supply copper. 

Feb. 21—Foreign Minister Burian and Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor Bethmann-Holl- 
weg have three long conferenees in 
_Vienna. 


Feb. 22—Austrian and German troops have 
been concentrating for several days along 
the Swiss-Italian border; miles of trenches 
have been dug. 


Feb. 24—Germany is reported to be bringing 
strong pressure on Austria to induce the 
latter to cede to Italy her Italian province 
of Trent and a portion of the Istrian Pe- 
ninsula for the purpose of keeping Italy 
neutral. 

Feb. 28—Full text of Austro-Hungarian ‘‘Red 
Book”’ is published in THe New York 
TIMES; it is estimated that the total Aus- 


trian loss, killed, wounded and prisoners, 
is now 1,600,000. 


BELGIUM. 


Feb. 5—Government protests against annul- 
ment by Germany of exequaturs of Con- 
suls of neutral powers, 


Feb. 8—Letter from Cardinal Mercier to the 


higher clergy of his diocese protests 
against violation of his rights as a Belgian 
and as a Cardinal; legation in Washing- 
ton denounces tax imposed by Germans 
on refugees who fail to return to Belgium. 

Feb. 18—Germany withdraws interdiction 
against correspondence by Cardinal Mer- 
cier with Belgian Bishops. 

Feb. 24—Belgian women in Brussels are 
ordered by Germans to stop wearing hats 
made after style of Belgian soldiers’ caps. 
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Feb. 27—Committee appointed by. Germans 
to investigate condition of Belgian art 
treasures reports that the actual destruc- 
tion has been insignificant, while objects 
which have been damaged can be repaired. 


BULGARIA. 


Feb. 2—Forces have been sent to organize 
the naval defense of Dedeagatch, 

Feb. 3—Premier Radoslavoff says that the 
Government is neutral, but that the Mace- 
donian question causes apprehension. 

Feb. 10—Government plans to remain neu- 
tral despite German loan. 


CANADA. 


Feb. 3—Unusual measures taken to guard 
the Duke of Connaught, Governor Gen- 
eral, at the opening of Parliament. 

Feb. 8—The first working day of Parliament; 
party leaders declare there will be a politi- 
eal truce during the war; Government to 
have ample funds; Colonial Secretary 
sends dispatch reviewing military opera- 
tions from British viewpoint and stating 
that no Canadian troops are yet on the 
firing line except the Princess Patricia 
Light Infantry. 

Feb. 10—Sixty-five Canadians have died in 
the encampment at Salisbury Plain, Eng- 
land. 

Feb. 14—Excitement in Ottawa over report 
of intended German air raid from Ameri- 
can soil. 

Feb. 15—Parliament buildings, Royal Mint, 
and Rideau Hall, the Governor General’s 
residence, are darkened in fear of German 
air raid. 

Feb. 16—Government asks United States to 
guard American end of _ international 
bridges; the whole of the first contingent 
is now in France. 

Feb. 19—Guards at international bridges are 
doubled. 


ENGLAND. 


Feb, 3—It is planned to devote the present 
session of Parliament entirely to war 
measures. 

Feb. 5—Official estimates place the number 
of effective men in the army, exclusive 
of those serving in India, at 3,000,900. 

Feb. 8—Premier Asquith tells Parliament that 
British losses to Feb. 4 are about 104,000 
in killed, wounded, and missing. 

eb. 9—Admiral Lord Charles Beresford sug- 
gests public hanging of captured German 
sea and air raiders. 

Feb. 10—At a cost of $100,000 the Govern- 
ment has converted Donington Hall, Lei- 
cestershire, one of the most beautiful old 
places in England, into a rest home for 
captured German officers. 

Feb. 11—Government plans to publish bi- 
weekly communications from Field Mar- 
shal French. . 


Feb, 12—First exchanges of disabled prison- 
ers between England and Germany are 
arranged through the Papal Nuncio at 
Berlin. 


Feb. 183—Pamphlet issued to the public gives 
instructions as to how to act in case of 
German invasion. 


Feb. 15—First troops of new armies are 
pouring into France; enemy subjects 
denied admittance at ports. 

Feb. 17—Board of Trade plans to compensate 
all merchant seamen who may be injured 
during hostilities. 

Feb. 18—Victoria Cross is conferred on 
twelve men, one of whom, Corporal Leary 
of the Irish Guards, killed eight Germans 
in hand-to-hand combat and took two 
Germans prisoners. 

Feb. 283—Captain who was formerly in com- 
mand of the Super-dreadnought Auda- 
cious, generally stated to have been sunk 
by a mine on Oct. 27, is made a Rear 
Admiral; promotion revives rumors that 
the. Audacious was savel and is being 
repaired; British merchant shipping loss 
thus far is $26,750,000, including both ships 
and cargoes, the Liverpool and London 
War risks Association citing figures as 
showing the efficacy of British Navy’s 
protection. 


Feb. 25—Sir Edward Grey, Foreign Secre- 
tary, announces in the House of Commons 
that Great Britain is in ‘‘ entire accord 
with Russia’s desire for access to the 
sea.”’ 


Feb. 27—Six newspaper correspondents, in- 
cluding ‘one American, are to be permitted 
to go to the front under auspices of the 
War Office, according to present plans. 


GERMANY. 


Feb. 1—Official order has been issued that 
all stocks of copper and other metals used 
for war purposes are to be reserved for 
the army. 


Feb. 4—German refugees from Kiao-Chau 
reach New York. 


Feb. 5—It is reported that a sham railroad 
station has been built outside of Cologne 
to deceive French aviators; the Second 
Secretary of the British Legation is ar- 
rested in Brussels. 


Feb. 6—An Alsatian is condemned to death 
for fighting in French Army. 


Feb. 7—French prisoner condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment for defacing portrait 
of the Kaiser, 

Feb. 8—Government orders neutrals expelled 
from Alsace; Archbishop of Cologne 
writes pastoral letter predicting victory. 

Feb. 9—Cardinal von Hariman says that 
the motto of the day is ‘‘ Trust in God 
and hold out ’’; there is a scene in Prus- 
sian Diet when two Socialists protest 
against the war. 

Feb. 10—Socialists indorse the war at a 
meeting in Mainz, 
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Feb. 11—Berlin communes suggest that all 
members of the Emden’s crew be author- 
ized to add the word Emden to their 
names. 

Feb. 12—Government warns against offering 
insults to Americans. : 

Feb. 14—Many French civilians are freed; 
the Kaiser is said to be fifth in popularity 
among contemporary German heroes, von 
Hindenburg being first and the Crown 
Prince second. 

Feb. 15—Substitute for petrol is stated to 
have been found. 

Feb. 16—Spaniards are expelled from Baden} 
Tron Crosses given to Emden’s men; Ger- 
man nurses and surgeons are acquitted by 
the French of charges of pillage at 
Peronne. 

Feb, 19—Passport rules are made Hacien? 
all men of last reserve are stated to have 
been called out. 

Feb. 20-—-New submarines, airshsips, and two 
more dreadnoughts are under construc~- 
tion. 

Feb. 21—Afternoon entertainments are sup- 
pressed in Berlin. 

Feb. 22—Boys from seventeen to twenty are, 
it is reported, to be called out for Land- 
sturm; charges of cruelty to British 
prisoners of war are denied. 

Feb. 24—Frankfurter Zeitung estimates that 
prisoners of war now held in Germany 
and Austria are 1,035,000, 75 per cent. 
being held by the Germans... 

Feb. 27—Admiral von Pohl, Chief of the 
Admiralty Staff, has been selected as 
successor to Admiral von Ingenohl, who 
has been removed from command of the 
battle fleet; manufacturing and agricul- 
ture enterprises in the occupied parts of 
France and Belgium are being kept alive 
under the management of Germans to 
contribute to support of the armies; high 
school teachers and pupils are in the 
army. 

Feb. 28—It is reported that Ambassador von 
Bernstorff is to be recalled to Berlin and 
that Baron Treutler, a friend of the 
Kaiser, will be his successor; the total 
Prussian losses are now 1,102,212, in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 


GREECE. 


Feb. 1—Nation at large is declared to be 
ready to join war on behalf of Serbia. 
Feb. 9—The Government believes that Ger- 
many should respect Greek rights in the 
naval war zone. 

Feb. 14—There is danger of Greece’s becom- 
ing involved in hostilities because of the 
Albanian invasion of Serbia. 


ITALY. 


Feb, 2—Reservists in England warned to be 
ready to respond to call. 
Feb. 7—Russia plans to send to Italy many 
Austrian prisoners of Italian nationality. 


Feb. 8 Soldiers of Second Category are to 
remain under colors until May; meeting 
in Padua is held in favor of joining the 
war and of dissolving the Triple Alliance. 

Feb. 9—Federation of the Italian Press 
condemns pro-German propaganda; Gari- 
baldi visits Joffre. 

Feb. 10—Garibaldi, in London, says that 
popular feeling in Italy is against Ger- 
mans and Austrians. 

Feb. 20—One million men are under arms; 
Premier Salandra avoids war debate in 
Parliament; volunteers await arrival of 
Garibaldi to head expedition to aid Allies. 


Feb. 23—It is planned to call more men to 
the colors. 


Feb. 27—Premier Salandra, addressing’ 
Chamber of Deputies, says the nation does 
not desire war but is ready to make any 
sacrifice to realize her aspirations. 


RUMANIA. 


Feb. 19—There is much uneasiness through- 
out the nation as Parliament reopens 
after a recess. 


Feb. 20—Russian Minister to Rumania - re- 
ports to the Russian Foreign Minister 
that, as far as he can gather, Rumania 
intends to continue her policy of armed 
neutrality and that Russia should not rely 
upon Rumanian co-operation, 


Feb. 23—The nation is alarmed by the re- 
vival of the traditional Russian policy of 
obtaining command of Constantinople and 
the straits; Rumania stands for the inter- 
nationalization of Constantinople, the Bos- 
porus, and the Dardanelles, free passage 
of the Dardanelles being held vital for 
her existence. 


RUSSIA. 


Feb. 2—Six German subjects and two Rus- 
sians are sentenced to prison for collecting 
funds for German Navy; Government is- 
sues statement giving instances of alleged 
German cruelties to Russians in Germany 
after declaration of war. 

Feb. 3—Girl who fought in nineteen battles 
is awarded the St. George’s Cross. 

Feb. 4—It is stated that regimental chap- 
lains sometimes lead men in charges after 
the officers are killed or wounded. 

Feb. 9—Lvov (Lemberg) to be recognized 
as Russian; Sir Edward Grey may send 
British commercial attaché there; Duma 
opens; Foreign Minister Sazonof assails 
Germany and declares that her intrigues 
caused the war. 

Feb. 10—Resolution is unanimously adopted 
by the Duma declaring that the Russian 
Nation is determined to carry on the war 
until such conditions have been imposed 
on the enemy as will insure the peace of 
Europe; Prof. Paul N. Milukoff, speaking 
in the Duma in behalf of the Constitution- 
al Democrats, says that the principal 
task is the acquisition of Constantinople 

and the straits. 
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Feb. 18—Duma _ adopts~resolutions 
war relief for provinces suffering from 
the war and an inquiry by commission 
into enemies’ alleged violations of inter- 
national law; the session is suspended 
until not later than the middle of De- 
cember. 


Feb. 20—It is planned to put war prisoners 
to work, 


Feb. 24—Russian Ambassador at Washington 
presents to United States Government a 
**mémoire ’”? dealing with atrocities and 
violations of the laws and usages of war 
alleged to have been committed by Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian armies along 
the Polish and East Prussian frontiers; 
the communication is also delivered to 
other neutral Governments, and it is plan- 
ned to bring it before all the Red Cross 
societies of the world. 

Feb. 26—Consul in London says men living 
abroad will be held liable for military 
service. 


asking 


SERBIA. 


Feb. 15—Prince Alexine Karageorgevitch of 
Serbia arrives in London with photographs 
in support of charges of atrocities alleged 
to have been committed against Serbian 
women and children by Austrians during 
the Austrian occupation. 


TURKEY. 
Feb. 1—There is widespread suffering in 
Palestine and Syria. C 


Feb. 3—Abdul Hamid advises peace. 

Feb. 6—Archives of the Porte are moved to 
Asia Minor; Field Marshal von der Goltz’s 
rule is stated to be absolute; it is re- 
ported that able-bodied men are exempted 
from service on payment of money, 

Feb. 183—The Russians hold a total of 49,000 
Turkish prisoners of war, according to 
estimates from Petrograd; a strict mail 
censorship prevails in Syria. 

Feb, 15—Officers who conspired to stop the 
war are court-martialed. 
Feb. 16—French Vice Consul 

freed from detention. 

Feb. 20—Jerusalem authorities are ordered 
to guard non-Moslems as a result of 
intervention of United States Ambassador 
Morgenthau. 

Feb. 21—More reserves are called out; bit- 
terness toward Germans is being expressed 
in Syria. 

Feb, 27—At a Cabinet Council in Constanti- 
nople it was decided to transfer the seat 
of Government to Broussa in Asia Minor. 


UNITED STATES. 


Feb. 2—Werner Horn, a German, tries to 
blow up the Canadian Tacific Railroad 
bridge over the St. Croix River between 
Vanceboro, Me., and New Brunswick; at- 
tempt is a failure, bridge being only 
slightly damaged; he is arrested in Maine; 
Canada asks for his extradition. 


at Sana is 


Feb. 5—Horn sentenced to jail for thirty 
days on the technical charge of injuring 
property, several windows in Vanceboro 
having been broken by the explosion. 

Feb. 24—R. P. Stegler, a German naval re- 
servist, confesses to Federal authorities 
in New York, when arrested, details of 
alleged passport frauds by which German 
spies travel as American citizens, and 
charges that Capt. Boy-Ed, German Naval 
Attaché at Washington, is involved; Fed- 
eral Grand Jury in Boston begins inquiry 
‘to determine whether Horn violated law 
regulating interstate transportation of 
explosives. 

Feb. 25—Capt. Boy-Ed denies the truth of 
statements made by Stegler involving 
him; Stegler is held for alleged obtain- 
ing of a United States passport by fraud; 
two other men under arrest. 

Feb. 28—German Embassy at Washington 
issues a statement characterizing Steg- 
ler’s allegations about Capt. Boy-Ed as 
“false and fantastic,’’ and ‘‘of a-patholog- 
ical character,’’ and hinting at attempted 
blackmail, 


RELIEF WORK. 


Feb. 2—It is planned to send a Belgian relief 
ship with supplies donated wholly by the 
people of New York State; France fa- 
cilitates entry of tobacco sent by Ameri- 
eans as gift to French soldiers; organiza- 
tion is formed in New York called the War 
Relief Clearing House for France and 
Her Allies to systematize shipment of 
supplies. 

Feb. 3—Russia permits supplies to be sent 
to captives, but Russian military author- 
ities will do the distributing. 


Feb. 4—Steamer Aymeric sails with cargo of 
food from twelve States for Belgium. 
Feb. 5—Russia refuses to permit relief ex- 
peditions to minister to German and Aus- 
trian prisoners in Siberia; the United 
States asks that an American doctor be 
permitted to accompany Red Cross sup- 
plies to observe their distribution ; Ameri- 
ean Commission for Relief in Belgium is 
sending food to some towns and villages 
of Northern France in hands of the Ger- 
mans, where the commission’s repre- 
sentatives have found distressing condi- 

tions. 

Feb. 7—New York women plan to equip a 
lying-in hospital for destitute mothers of 
Belgium. 

Feb. 10—Steamer Great City sails with sup- 
plies for the Belgians estimated to be 
worth $530,000, this being the most valu- 
able cargo yet shipped; the shipment 
represents gifts from every State, 50,000 
persons having contributed ; Rockefeller 
Foundation is negotiating in Rumania for 
grain for people of Poland. 

Feb. 12—American Girls’ Aid Society sends 
apparel to France sufficient to clothe 
20,000 persons, 
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Feb. 13—Otto H. Kahn lends his London 
residence for the use of soldiers and 
sailors who have been made blind during 
the war. 

Feb. 14—Rockefeller Foundation reports that 
the situation in Belgium is without a 
parallel in history; Commission for Relief 
announces that it is possible to send 
money direct from United States to per- 
sons in Belgium. 

Feb. 16—Queen Mary sends letter of thanks 
for gifts to the British-American War 
Relief Committee; American. Red Cross 
sends a large consignment of supplies to 
Russia and Poland. 

Feb. 19—London Times Fund for the sick 
and wounded passes the $5,000,000 mark, 
thought in London to be a record for a 
popular fund; steamer Batiscan sails with 
donations from thirty States; Red Cross 
ships seventeen automobile ambulances 
for various belligerents donated by stu- 
dents of Yale and Harvard. 
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Feb. 22—Sienkiewiez and Paderewski appeal 
through Paris newspapers for help for 
Poland. 


Feb. 23—Rockefeller Foundation’s report to 
Industrial Commission shows an expendi- 
ture of $1,009,000 on war relief up to Jan. 
1; food, not clothes, is Belgium’s need, 
so the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
announces from London office. 


Feb. 24-Plans are made for American chil- 
dren to send a ship to be known as the 
‘““Baster Argosy—a Ship of Life and 
Love ’’ with a cargo for the children of 
Belgium. 


Feb. 25—Queen Alexandra thanks British- 
American War Relief Committee. 

Feb. 26—The American Belgian Relief Fund 
is now $946,000. 


Feb. 27—Doctors and nurses sail to open the 
French Hospital of New York in France. 


THE GREAT SEA FIGHT. 


By J. ROBERT FOSTER. 


night 
I saw the spindrift rise, 
And I saw by the thin moon’s waning light 
The shine of dead men’s eyes. 
They rose from the wave in armor bright, 
The men who never knew fear; 
They rose with their swords to their hips 
strapped tight, 
And stripped to their fighting gear. 


L my watch on deck at the turn of the 


I hauled below, but to and fro 
I saw the dead men glide, 
With never’a plank their bones to tow, 
As the slippery seas they ride. 
While the bale-star burned where the mists 
“swayed low 
They clasped each hand to hand, 
And swore an oath by the winds that blow— 
They swore by the sea and land. 


oe 


They swore to fight till the Judgment Day, 
Each night ere the cock should crow, 
Where the thunders boom and the lightnings 
play 
In the wrack of the battle-glow. 
They swore by Drake and Plymouth Bay, 
The men of the Good Hope’s crew, 
By the bones that lay in fierce Biscay, 
And they swore by Cradock, too— 


That every night, ere the dawn flamed red, 
Tor each man there should be twain 

Upon the ships that make their bed 
Where England rules the Main. 

They pledged—and the ghost of Nelson led— 
When the last ship’s gunner fell, 

They would man the guns—these men long 

dead— 

And ram the charges well. 


So we'll choose the night for the Great Sea 


Fight 


Nor ever give chase by day, 
Our compeers rise in the white moonlight, 
In the wash of the flying spray; 
And if we fall in the battle-blight, 
The shade of a man long dead 
Fights on till dawn on the sea burns bright x 
And Victory, overhead! 


COMMANDER THIERICHENS 
Commander of the German commerce-raider Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich, which sank the American sailing 
ship William P. Frye. 


THE GRAND DUCHESS OF LUXEMBURG 


Whose little State was first occupied by the German forces. 
(Photo from Geerge Grantham Bain.) 
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General Sir John French’s 


Own 


- The Costly Victory 


Sir John French, commander of 
the British expeditionary forces 
on the Continent, reports the 
British losses in the three days’ fighting 
at Neuve Chapelle last month, as fol- 
lows: Killed, 190 officers, 2,837 men; 
wounded, 359 officers, 8,174 other ranks; 
missing, 23 officers, 1,728 men; total 
casualties, 12,811. The report continues: 

The enemy left several thousand dead 
on the field, and we have positive infor- 
mation that upward of 12,000 wounded 
were removed by trains. Thirty officers 
and 1,657 of other ranks were captured. 

The British commander’s dispatch con- 
cerning the battle is long, and says, 
among other things: 

Considerable delay occurred after the 
capture of Neuve Chapelle, and the in- 
fantry was greatly disorganized. I am 
of the opinion that this deley would not 
have occurred had the clearly expressed 
order of the general officer commanding 
the First Army been more carefully ob- 
served. 

Field Marshal Sir John French’s re- 
port, which covers the battles of Neuve 
Chapelle and St. Eloi under date of 


pons April 14.—Field Marshal 


Story 


of Neuve Chapelle 


April 5, was published in the official 
Gazette today. The Commander in Chief 
writes: g 

The event of chief interest and im- 
portance which has taken place is the 
victory achieved over the enemy in the 
battle of Neuve Chapelle, which was 
fought on March 10, 11, and 12. 

The main attack was delivered by the 
troops of the First Army under com- 
mand of General Sir Douglas Haig, 
supported by a large force of heavy ar- 
tillery, a division of cavalry, and some 
infantry of the General Reserve. Sec- 
ondary and holding attacks and demon- 
strations were made along the front of © 
the Second Army, under direction of its 
commander, Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. 

While the success attained was due to 
the magnificent bearing and indomitable 
courage displayed by the troops of the 
Fourth and Indian Corps, I consider that 
the able and skillful dispositions which 
were made by the general officer com- 
manding the First Army contributed 
largely to the defeat of the enemy and to 
the capture of his position. The energy 
and vigor with which General Sir Doug- 
las Haig handled his command show him 
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to be a leader of great ability and power. 


Another action of considerable import- 
ance was brought about by a surprise at- 
tack made by the Germans on March 14 
against the Twenty-seventh Division 
holding the trenches east of St. Eloi. A 
large force of artillery was concentrated 
in this area under the cover of a mist and 
a heavy volume of fire was suddenly 
brought to bear on the trenches. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon this 
artillery attack was accompanied by two 
mine explosions, and in the confusion 
caused by these and by the suddenness 
of the attack the position of St. Eloi was 
captured and held for some hours by the 
enemy. 

Well-directed and vigorous counter- 
attacks, in which the troops of the Fifth 
Army Corps showed great bravery and 
determination, restored the situation by 
the evening of the 15th. 

The dispatch describes further oper- 
ations, saying: 

On Feb. 6 a brilliant action by the 
troops of the First Corps materially im- 
proved our position in the area south of 
La Bassée Canal. During the previous 
night parties of the Irish Guards and the 
Third Battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards had succeeded in gaining ground 
from which a converging fire could be 
directed on the flanks and rear of certain 
brick stacks occupied by the Germans, 
which had been for some time a source 
of considerable annoyance. At 2 P. M. 
the affair commenced with a_ severe 
bombardment of the brick stacks and the 
enemy’s trenches. 

A brisk attack by the Third Battalion 
of the Coldstream Guards and Irish 
Guards from our trenches west of the 
brick stacks followed and was supported 
by the fire from the flanking position 
which had been seized the previous night 
by the same regiments. 

The attack succeeded, the brick stacks 
were occupied without difficulty, and a 
line was established north and south 
through a point about forty yards east 
of the brick stacks. 

The casualties suffered by the Fifth 
Corps throughout the period under re- 
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view, and particularly during the month 
of February, have been heavier than 
those on other parts of the line. I re- 
gret this, but do not think, taking all 
circumstances into consideration, that 
they were unduly numerous. The posi- 
tion then occupied by the Fifth Corps 
had always been a very vulnerable part 
of our line. The ground was marshy, 
and trenches were most difficult to con- 
struct and maintain. The Twenty-sev- 
enth and Twenty-eighth Divisions of the 
Fifth Corps had no previous experience 
in European warfare, and a number of 
the units composing the corps had only 
recently returned from service in tropical 
climates. In consequence, the hardships 
of a rigorous Winter campaign fell with 
greater weight upon these divisions than 
upon any other in the command. 


Chiefly owing to these causes the 
Fifth Corps, up to the beginning of 
March, was constantly engaged in 
counter-attacks to retake trenches and 
ground which had been lost. In their 
difficult and arduous task, however, the 
troops displayed the utmost gallantry 
and devotion, and it is most creditable 
to the skill and energy of their leaders 
that I am able to report how well they 
have surmounted all their difficulties 
and that the ground first taken over by 
them is still intact and held with little 
greater loss than is incurred by the 
troops in all other parts of the line. 


Describing an attack on the German 
trenches near St. Eloi on Feb. 28 by 
Princess Patricia’s Regiment, of the 
Canadian contingent, under command of 
Lieut. C. E. Crabbe, the Commander in 
Chief says: 


The services performed by this dis- 
tinguished corps have continued to be 
very valuable since I had occasion to 
refer to them in my last dispatch. They 
have been most ably organized and 
trained and were commanded by Lieut. 
Colonel F. D. Farquhar, D. S. O., who 
I deeply regret to say was killed while 
superintending some trench work on 
March 20. His loss will be deeply felt. 


Emphasizing the co-operation of the 
British and French forces and the new 
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réle in warfare assumed by the cavalry, It was very gratifying to me to note 
the Commander in Chief writes: once again in this campaign the eager 

During the month of February I ar- readiness which the cavalry displayed to 
ranged with General Foch to render the undertake a réle which does not prop- 
Ninth French Corps, holding the trenches’ erly belong to them in order to support 
to my left, some much-needed rest by and assist their French comrades. In 
sending the three divisions of the Brit- carrying out this work the leader, of- 
ish Cavalry Corps to hold a portion of  ficers, and men displayed the same skill 
the French trenches, each division for and energy which I have had reason to 
a period of ten days alternately. comment upon in former dispatches. 
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Referring to Neuve Chapelle and the 
considerations leading up to this, the 
Field Marshal says: 


About the end of February many vital 
considerations induced me to believe that 
a vigorous offensive movement by the 
troops under my command should be 
planned and carried out at the earliest 
possible moment. Among the more im- 
portant reasons which convinced me of 
this necessity were the general aspect of 
the allied situation throughout Europe, 
and particularly the marked success of 
the Russian Army in repelling the violent 
onslaughts of Marshal von Hindenburg; 
the apparent weakening of the enemy on 
my front, and the necessity for assisting 
our Russian allies to the utmost by hold- 
ing as many hostile troops as possible in 
the western theatre; the efforts to this 
end which were being made by the 
French forces at Arras and in Cham- 
pagne, and—perhaps the most weighty 
consideration of all—the need of foster- 
ing the offensive spirit in the troops 
under my command after the trying and 
possibly enervating experiences which 
they had gone through of a severe Win- 
ter in the trenches. 


In a former dispatch I commented 
upon the difficulties and drawbacks 
which the Winter weather in this climate 
imposes upon a _ vigorous offensive. 
Early in March these difficulties became 
greatly lessened by the drying up of the 
country and by spells of brighter 
weather. 


I do not propose in this dispatch to 
enter at length into the considerations 
which actuated me in deciding upon the 
plan, time, and place of my attack. As 
mentioned above, the main attack was 
carried out by units of the First Army, 
supported by troops of the Second Army 
and the general reserve. The object of 
the main attack was to be the capture of 
the village of Neuve Chapelle and the 
enemy’s position at that point, and the 
establishment of our line as far forward 
as possible to the east of that place. 

The object, nature, and scope of the 
attack and the instructions for the con- 
duct of the operations were communi- 
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cated by me to Sir Douglas Haig in a 
secret memorandum, dated Feb. 19. 
After describing the main topographi- 
cal features of the battlefield and show- 
ing how the Germans had established a 
strong post with numerous machine guns 
among the big houses, behind walls and 
in orchards which flanked the approaches ‘ 
to the village, Sir John proceeds: 


The battle opened at 7:30 o’clock the 
morning of the 10th of March by a pow- 
erful bombardment of the enemy’s posi- 
tion in Neuve Chapelle. The artillery 
bombardment had been well prepared 
and was most effective, except on the 
extreme northern portion of the front of 
attack. 


At 8:05 o’clock the Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fifth Brigades of the Eighth 
Division assaulted the German trenches 
on the northwest of the village. At the 
same hour the Garhwal Brigade of the 
Meerut (British India) Division, which 
occupied a position to the south of Neuve 
Chapelle, assaulted the German trenches 
in its front. The Garhwal Brigade and 
the Twenty-fifth Brigade carried the 
enemy’s lines of intrenchment, where the 
wire entanglements had been almost en- 
tirely swept away by our shrapnel fire. 

The Twenty-third. Brigade, however, 
on the northeast, was held up by wire 
entanglements which were not suffi- 
ciently cut. At 8:05 o’clock the artillery 
was turned on Neuve Chapelle, and at 
8:35 o’clock the advance of the infantry 
was continued. The Twenty-fifth and 
the Garhwal Brigades pushed on east- 
ward and northeastward, respectively, 
and succeeded in gettmg a foothold in 
the village. The Twenty-third Brigade 
was still held up in front of the enemy’s 
wire entanglements, and could not pro- 
gress. Heavy losses were suffered, espe- 
cially in the Middlesex Regiment and the 
Scottish Rifles. 

The progress, however, of the Twenty- 
fifth Brigade into Neuve Chapelle imme- 
diately to the south of the Twenty-third 
Brigade had the effect of turning the 
southern flank of the enemy’s defenses 
in front of the Twenty-third Brigade. 
This fact, combined with powerful artil- 
lery support, enabled the Twenty-third 
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Brigade to get forward between 10 and 
11 A. M., and by 11 o’clock the whole of 
the village of Neuve Chapelle and the 
reads leading northward and southwest- 
ward from the eastern end of that village 
were in our hands. 

During this time our artillery com- 
pletely cut off the village and surround- 
ing country from any German reinforce- 
ments which could be thrown into the 
fight to restore the situation, by means 
of a curtain of shrapnel fire. 
subsequently reported that all attempts 
at reinforcing the front line were 
checked. Steps were at once taken to 
consolidate the positions won. 

Considerable delay occurred after the 
capture of the Neuve Chapelle position. 
The infantry was greatly disorganized 
by the violent nature of the attack and 
by its passage through the enemy’s 
trenches and the buildings of the village. 
It was necessary to get the units to some 
extent together before pushing on. The 
telephonic communication being cut by 
the enemy’s fire rendered communica- 
tion between the front and the rear most 
difficult. The fact of the left of the 
Twenty-third Brigade having been held 
up had kept back the Eighth Division 
and had involved a portion of the Twenty- 
fifth Brigade in fighting to the north, 
out of its proper direction of advance. 
All this required adjustment. An orchard 
held by the enemy north of Neuve Cha- 
pelle also threatened the flank of an 
advance toward the Aubers Bridge. 

I am of the opinion that this delay 
would not have occurred had the clearly 
expressed order of the general officer 
commanding the First Army been care- 
fully observed. 

The difficulties above enumerated 
might have been overcome earlier in the 
day if the general officer commanding 
the Fourth Corps had been able to bring 
his reserve brigades more speedily into 
action. As it was, a further advance did 
not commence before 3:30 o’clock. The 
Twenty-first Brigade was able to form 
up in the open on the left without a shot 
being fired at it, thus showing that, at 
the time, the enemy’s resistance had been 
paralyzed. 


Prisoners | 


The brigade pushed forward in the di- 
rection of Moulin-du-Pietre. At first it 
made good progress, but was subsequent- 
ly held up by machine gun fire from 
houses and from a defended work in the 
line of the German intrenchments oppo- 
site the right of the Twenty-second Bri- 
gade. 


Further to the south the Twenty-fourth 
Brigade, which had been directed on 
Pietre, was similarly held up by machine 
guns in houses and trenches. At the 
road junction, 600 yards to the northwest 
of Pietre, the Twenty-fifth Brigade, on 
the right of the Twenty-fourth, was also 
held up by machine guns from a bridge 
held by the Germans over the River Les 
Layes, which is situated to the northwest 
of the Bois du Biez. 


While two brigades of the Meerut 
Division were establishing themselves on 
a new line the Dehra Dun Brigade, sup- 
ported by the Jullunder Brigade of the 
Lahore Division, moved to the attack of 
the Bois du Biez, but were held. up on 
the line of the River Les Layes by a Ger- 
man post at the bridge, which enfiladed 
them and brought them to a standstill. 

The defended bridge over the Les 
Layes and its neighborhood immediately 
assumed considerable importance. While 
the artillery fire was brought to bear, as 
far as circumstances would permit, on 
this point, General Sir Douglas Haig 
directed the First Corps to dispatch one 
or more battalions of the First Brigade 
in support of the troops attacking the 
bridge. Three battalions were thus sent 
to Richebourg St. Vaast. 


Darkness coming on and the enemy 
having brought up reinforcements, no 
further progress could be made, and the 
Indian Corps and the Fourth Corps pro- 
ceeded to consolidate the position they 
had gained. 

While the operations, which I have 
thus briefly reported, were going on, the 
First Corps, in accordance with orders, 
delivered an attack in the morning from 
Givenchy simultaneously with that 
against Neuve Chapelle, but as the 
enemy’s wire was insufficiently cut very 
little progress could be made, and the 
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troops at this point did little more than 
hold fast to the Germans in front of 
them. 

On the following day, March 11, the 
attack was renewed by the Fourth and 
Indian Corps, but it was soon seen that 
further advance would be impossible until 
the artillery had dealt effectively with 
the various houses and defended locali- 
ties which had held the troops up along 
the entire front. 

Efforts were made to direct the artil- 
lery fire accordingly, but, owing to the 
weather conditions, which did not permit 
of aerial observations, and the fact that 
nearly all-the telephone communications 
between the artillery observers and their 
batteries had been cut, it was impossible 
to do so with sufficient accuracy. When 
our troops, who were pressing forward, 
occupied a house there, it was not pos- 
sible to stop our artillery fire, and the 
infantry had to be withdrawn. 

As most of the objects for which ‘the 
operations had been undertaken had been 
attained, and as there were reasons why 
I considered it inadvisable to continue the 
attack at that time, I directed General 
Sir Douglas Haig on the night of the 
12th to hold and consolidate the ground 
which had been gained by the Fourth 
and Indian Corps, and suspend further 
offensive operations for the present. 

The losses during these three days’ 
fighting were, I regret to say, very 
severe, numbering 190 officers and 2,33’ 


of other ranks killed, 359 officers and 
8,174 of other ranks wounded, and 23 
officers and 1,720 of other ranks miss- 
ing. But the results attained were, in 
my opinion, wide and far-reaching. 

Referring to the severity of the cas- 
ualties in action, the Commander in Chief 
writes: 


I can well understand how deeply these 
casualties are felt by the nation at large, 
but each daily report shows clearly that 
they are endured on at least an equal 
scale by all the combatants engaged 
throughout Europe, friends and foe alike. 

In war as it is today, between civilized 
nations armed to the teeth with the pres- 
ent deadly rifle and machine gun, heavy 
casualties are absolutely unavoidable. 
For the slightest undue exposure the 
heaviest toll is exacted. The power of 
defense conferred by modern weapons is 
the main cause for the long duration of 
the battles of the present day, and it is 
this fact which mainly accounts for such 
loss and waste of life. Both one and the 
other can, however, be shortened and 
lessened if attacks can be supported by 
a,most efficient and powerful force of 
artillery available; but an almost un- 
limited supply of ammunition is neces- 
sary, and a most liberal discretionary 
power as to its use must be given to 
artillery commanders. I am confident 
that this is the only means by which 


great results can be obtained with a 
minimum of loss. 


ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR. 


SIDNEY LOW, in The London Times. 


HROUGH the long years of peril and of 
strife, 


He faced Death oft, and Death forbore 


to slay, 


Reserving for its sacrificial Day, 


The garnered treasure of his full-crowned life; 
So saved him till the furrowed soil was rife, 
With the rich tillage of our noblest dead; 
Then reaped the offering of his honored head, 
In that red field of harvest, where he died, 
With the embattled legions at his side. 


The Surrender of Przemysl 


How Galicia’s Strong Fortress Yielded to the Russian Siege 


The Austrian fortress of Przemysl fell on March 22, 1915, after an investment and siege 


which lasted, with one short interruption, for nearly four months. 


This important event 


was celebrated by a Te Deum of thanksgiving in the presence of the Czar and the 


General Staff. 


The importance to the Russians of the capitulation of Przemysl is suggested 


by the fact that about 120,000 prisoners were reported taken when the Austrians yielded. 
Until this was effected the Russians could not venture upon a serious invasion of Hungary, 
and the investing troops who were then freed were more numerous than the defenders. 


[By the Correspondent of The London Times. ] 


PETROGRAD, March 22. 


HE Minister of War has informed 

me that he has just received a 

telegram from the Grand Duke 

Nicholas announcing the fall of 
Przemysl. 

The fall of Przemysl marks the most 
important event of the Russian cam- 
paign this year. It finally and irrevo- 
cably consolidates the position of the 
Russians in Galicia. The Austro-Ger- 
man armies are deprived of the incentive 
hitherto held out to them of relieving the 
isolated remnant of their former domin- 
ion. The besieging army will be freed 
for other purposes. From information 
previously published the garrison aggre- 
gated about 25,000 men, hence the in- 
vesting forces, which must always be at 
least four times as great as the garrison, 
represent not less than 100,000 men. 
From all the information lately received 
from both Russian and neutral sources, 
the position of the Austro-German 
armies in the Carpathians has become 
distinctly critical, The reinforcements 
for the gallant troops of General Brusi- 
loff, General Radko Dmitrieff, and other 
commanders are bound to exercise 2n 
enormous influence on the future course 
of the campaign in the Carpathians. 

All honor and credit are given by the 
Russians to the garrison of Przemysl and 
General Kusmanek. Russian officers ever 
had the highest opinion of the person- 
ality of the commandant. I heard from 
those who fought under General Radko 
Dmitrieff in the early stages of the Gali- 
cian campaign that when our troops, 


after sweeping away the resistance at 
Lwow and Jaroslau, loudly knocked at 
the doors of the fortress of Przemysl, 
they met with a stern rebuff. In reply 
to the summons of the Russians to sur- 
render the keys the commandant wrote a 
curt and dignified note remarking that 
he considered it beyond his own dignity 
or the dignity of the Russian General to 
discuss the surrender of the fortress be- 
fore it had exhausted all its powers of 
resistance. During the second invasion 
of Poland by the Austro-German armies 
the enemy’s lines swept up to and just 
beyond Przemysl, interrupting the in- 
vestment of the fortress. The wave of 
the Austrian invasion began to subside 
at the end of the first week in Novem- 
ber. Only then could we begin the siege 
of the mighty fortress, which proved suc- 
cessful after the lapse of four months. 


The first Russian attempt to storm 
Przemysl without previous bombardment, 
which followed immediately upon the 
commandant’s refusal to surrender, re- 
sulted in very great loss of life to no pur- 
pose. Thereafter it was decided to ab- 
stain from further attempts to take the 
fortress until our siege guns could be 
placed and a preliminary bombardment 
could sufficiently facilitate the task of 
the besiegers. Meanwhile, although the 
fortress and town were duly invested, 
our lines were somewhat remote from the 
outlying forts, and the peasants of adja- 
cent villages were, it is said, able to pass 
freely to and from the town of Przemysl 
—a fact which would enable the inhab- 
itants to obtain supplies. From all ac- 
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counts neither the garrison nor the in- 
habitants were reduced to very great 
straits for food. The announcement 
made at the time of the first investment 
of the fortress that provisions and sup- 
plies would easily last till May was, how- 
ever, obviously exaggerated. 


T understand that heavy siege guns 
were ready to be conveyed to Przemysl 
at the end of January, but that the Rus- 
sian military authorities decided to post- 
pone their departure in view of the de- 
termined attempts made by the Austro- 
German forces to pierce the Russian lines 
in the Carpathians in order to relieve the 
fortress, which, if successful, might have 
endangered the safety of the siege ma- 
terial. Owing to this fact the bombard- 
ment of Przemysl began only about a 
fortnight ago, when the Austro-German 
offensive had so far weakened as to 
satisfy the Russian authorities that there 
was no further danger from this quarter. 


The concluding stages of the siege have 
been related in the dispatches from the 
Field Headquarters during the past week. 
The capture of the dominating heights in 
the eastern sector followed close upon the 
first bombardment. The final desperate 
sortie led by General Kusmanek at the 
head of the Twenty-third Division of the 
Honved precipitated the end. The dem- 
nants of the garrison were unable to man 
the works extending to a thirty-mile 
periphery. 


The loss of the western approaches left 
General Kusmanek no alternative but to 
surrender. He had exhausted his ammu- 
nition and used up his effectives. His 
messages for help were either intercepted 
or unanswered. The assailants broke 
down the last resistance. The most im- 
portant strategical point in the whole of 
Galicia is now in Russian hands. 


TE DEUM AT HEADQUARTERS. 
PETROGRAD, March 22. 


The following official communiqué was 
issued from the Main Headquarters this 
morning : 

The fortress of Przemysl has _ sur- 
rendered to our troops. 


At the Headquarters of the Com- 


mander in Chief a Te Deum of thanks- 
giving was celebrated in the presence of 
the Czar, the Grand Duke Nicholas, Com- 
mander in Chief, and all the staff. 


The following communiqué from the 
Great Headquarters is issued here to- 
day: 


Northern Front.—From the Niemen 
to the Vistula and on the left bank of the 
latter river there has been no important 
change. Our troops advancing from 
Tauroggen captured, after a struggle, 
Laugszargen, (near the frontier of East 
Prussia,) where they took prisoners and 
seized an ammunition depot and en- 
gineers’ stores. 


The Carpathians.—There has been fu- 
rious fighting on the roads to Bartfeld 
(in Hungary) in the valleys of the Onda- 
wa and Laborcz. 


Near the Lupkow Pass and on the left 
bank of the Upper San our troops have 
advanced successfully, forcing the way 
with rifle fire and with the bayonet. In 
the course of the day we took 2,500 pris- 
oners, including fifty officers and four 
machine guns. 


In the direction of Munkacz the Ger- 
mans, in close formation, attacked our 
positions at Rossokhatch, Oravtchik, and 
Kosziowa, but were everywhere driven. 
back by our fire and by our counter-at-, 
tacks with severe losses. In Galicia there 
has been a snowstorm. 


Przemysl.—On the night of the 21st 
there was a fierce artillery fire round 
Przemysl. Portions of the garrison who 
once more tried to effect a sortie toward 
the northeast toward Oikowic were driven 
back within the circle of forts with heavy 
losses. 


Note.—This portion of the communiqué 
was evidently drafted before the fall of 
Przemysl took place, and the communique 
proceeds: 


In recognition of the joyous event of 
the fall of Przemysl the Czar has con- 
ferred upon the Grand Duke Nicholas 
the Second Class of the Order of St. 
George and the Third Class of the same 
order on General Ivanoff, the command- 
er of the beseiging army. 
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Map of the Siege of Przemysl. 


The small triangles indicate outlying fortified hills 


with their height in feet. 


COLLECTING THE ARMS. 


By Hamilton Fyfe, Correspondent of The 
London Daily Mail. : 


PETROGRAD, March 23. 


Advance detachments of Russian troops 
entered Przemys! last night. The busi- 
ness of collecting the arms in proceed- 
ing. I believe the officers will be al- 
lowed to keep their swords. 

Great surprise has been caused here 
by a statement that the number of 
troops captured exceeds three army 
corps. Possibly on account of the snow- 
storm no further telegram has been re- 
ceived from the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
and no details of the fall of the garrison 
have yet been officially announced. I 
have, however, received the definite as- 
surance of a very high authority that 
the force which has surrendered includes 
nine Generals, over 2,000 officers, and 
130,000 men. In spite of the authority 
of my informant, I am still inclined to 
await confirmation of these figures. 


The leading military organ, the Russki 
Invalid, says that the garrison was known 


to number 60,000 men and that it had been 
swelled to some extent by the additional 
forces drafted in before the investment 
began. The Retch estimates the total at 
80,000, and a semi-official announcement 
also places the strength of the garrison 
at that figure, excluding artillery and 
also the men belonging to the auxiliary 
and technical services. 

There is an equal difference of opin- 
ion regarding the number of guns taken. 
The estimates vary from 1,000 to 2,000. 
What is known for certain is that the 
fortress contained 600 big guns of the 
newest type and a number of small, 
older pieces. 

The characteristic spirit in which Rus- 
sia is waging war is shown by the service 
of thanksgiving to God which was held 
immediately the news of the fall of the 
fortress reached the Grand Duke’s head- 
quarters. The Czar was there to join 
with the staff in offering humble grati- 
tude to the Almighty for the great vic- 
tory accorded to the Russian arms. 

The first crowds which gathered here 
yesterday to rejoice over the great news 
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moved with one consent to the Kazan 
Cathedral, where they sang the national 
hymn and crossed themselves reverently 
before the holy, wonder-working picture 
of Kazan, the Mother of God. _In spite 
of the heaviest snowstorm of the Winter, 
which made the streets impassable and 
stopped the tramway cars, the Nevski 
Prospekt rang all the afternoon and 
evening with the sound of voices raised 
in patriotic song. 


Przemysl is admitted to be the first 
spectacular success of the war on the 
side of the Allies. It is not surprising 
that the nation is proud and delighted, 
yet so generous is the Russian mind that 
there mingle with its triumph admiration 
and sympathy for the garrison which 
was compelled to surrender after a long, 
brave resistance. Popular imagination 
has been thrilled by the story of the last 
desperate sortie, which will take a high 
place in the history of modern war. 


When toward the end of the week the 
hope of relief, which had so long buoyed 
up the defenders, was with heavy, re- 
solved hearts abandoned, General Kous- 
manek resolved to try to save at all 
events some portion of his best troops 
by sending them to fight a way out. 
From the ranks, thinned terribly by 
casualties and also by typhus and other 
diseases caused through hunger and the 
unhealthy state of the town, he selected 
20,000 men and served out to them five 
days’ reduced rations, which were all he 
had left. He also supplied them with 
new boots in order to give them as good 
a chance as possible to join their com- 
rades in the Carpathians, whose summits 
could be seen from Przemysl in the shin- 
ing, warm Spring sunshine. 

It was a hopeless enterprise, pitifully 
futile. It is true that the Austrian 
armies sent to relieve the city were only 
a few days’ march distant, but even if 
the 20,000 had cut a way through the in- 
vesting force they would have found an- 
other Russian army between them and 
their fellow-countrymen. General Kous- 
manek, before they started, addressed 
them. In a rousing speech he said: * 


Soldiers, for nearly half a year, in spite 
of cold: and hunger, you have defended 


the fortress intrusted to you. The eyes 
of the world are fixed on you. Millions 
at home are waiting with painful eager- 
ness to hear the news of your -success. 
The honor of the army and our father- 
land requires us to make a superhuman 
effort. Around us lies the iron ring of 
the enemy. Burst a way through it and 
join your comrades who have been fight- 
ing so bravely for you and are now so 
near. 


I have given you the last of our sup- 
plies of food. I charge you to go forward 
and sweep the foe aside. After our many 
gallant and glorious fights we must not 
fall into the hands of the Russians like 
sheep; we must and will break through. 


In case this appeal to the men’s fight- 
ing spirit were ineffective threats were 
also used to the troops, who were warned 
by their officers that any who returned 
to the fortress would be treated as 
cowards and traitors. After the Gen- 
eral’s speech the men were told to rest 
for a few hours. At 4 in the morn- 
ing they paraded and at 5 the battle 
began. For nine hours the Austrians 
hurled themselves against the iron ring, 
until early in the afternoon, when, - 
broken and battered, the remains of the 
twenty thousand began to straggle back 
to the town. Exhausted and disheart- 
ened, the garrison was incapable of 
further effort. 


In order to prevent useless slaughter 
General Kousmanek sent officers with a 
flag of truce to inquire about the terms 
of surrender. These were arranged very 
quickly. 

In spite of the local value of the vic- 
tory, and the vastness of the captures of 
material as well as of men, it must not 
be thought, as many are inclined to think 
here, that the Novoe Vremya exagge- 
rates dangerously when it compares the 
effect likely to be produced with that of 
the fall of Metz and Port Arthur. 

It certainly brings the end of the Aus- 
trians’ participation in the war more 
clearly in sight. But the Austrians will 
fight for some time yet. What it ac- 
tually does is to free a large Russian 
force for the operations against Cracow 
or to assist in the invasion of Hungary. 

What is the strength of this force it 
would be imprudent to divulge, but I can 
say that it certainly amounts to not less 
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than an “army,” (anything from 80,000 
to 200,000 men.) Those who are anxious 
to arrive at a closer figure can calculate 
by the fact that the Russians had a forty- 
mile front around Przemysl which was 
strong enough to repulse attacks at all 
points. Another very useful consequence 
is that all the Galician railway system 
is now in Russian hands. It makes the 
transport of troops much easier. 


One further reflection was suggested 
to me last night by a very distinguished 
and influential Russian soldier, holding 
office under the Government. “The 
method which prevailed at Przemysl was 
as follows: Instead of rushing against 
the place and losing heavily, we waited 
and husbanded our forces until the gar- 
rison was unable to hold out any longer. 
That is the method adopted by the Allies. 
It must in the course of time force Ger- 
many to surrender also. 


“Up to now we have held our own 
against her furious sorties. Soon we 
shall begin to draw more closely our in- 
vesting lines. Only one end was possible 
to Przemysl. The fate of Germany is 
equally sure.” 


Now all eyes are fixed on the Darda- 
nelles. The phrase on every lip is: 
“When the fall of Constantinople fol- 
lows, then Prussia must begin to see that 
the case is hopeless.” But we must not 
deceive ourselves, for even when her 
allies are defeated Prussia will still be 
hard to beat. Przemysl must not cause 
us to slacken our effort in any direction 
or in the slightest degree. 


WHAT THE RUSSIANS FOUND 

Special Cable to THr New York TIMeEs. 

LONDON, April 38—The London 
Times under date Przemysl, March 30, 
publishes a dispatch from Stanley Wash- 
burn, its special correspondent with the 
Russian armies, who, by courtesy of the 
Russian high command, is the first for- 
eigner to visit the great Galiciax fortress 
since its fall. He says: 

Przemysl is a story of an impregnable 
fortress two or three times over-gar- 
‘risoned with patient, haggard soldiers 
starving in trenches, and sleek, fault- 
lessly dressed officers living off the fat 


of the land in fashionable hotels and 
restaurants. 


The siege started with a total popu- 
lation within the lines of investment of 
approximately 200,000. Experts estimate 
that the fortress could have been held 
with 50,000 or 60,000 men against any 
forces the Russians could bring against 
it. It is probable that such supplies 
as there were were uneconomically ex- 
pended, with the result that when the 
push came the situation was at once 
acute, and the suffering of all classes 
save the officers became general. First 
the cavalry and transport horses were 
consumed. Then everything available. 
Cats were sold at 8 shillings, and fair- 
sized dogs at a sovereign. 


While the garrison became thin and 
half starved, the mode of life of the offi- 
cers in the town remained unchanged. 
The Café Sieber was constantly well 
filled with dilettante officers who gos- 
sipped and played cards and billiards and 
led, the life to which they were accus- 
tomed in Vienna. Apparently very few 
shared any of the hardships of their men 
or made any effort to relieve their condi- 
tion. At the Hotel Royal until the last, 
the officers had their three meals a day, 
with fresh meat, cigars, cigarettes, wines, 
and every luxury, while, as a witness has 
informed me, their own orderlies and 
servants begged for a slice of bread. 


There can be no question that ultimate 
surrender was due to the fact that the 
garrison was on the verge of starvation, 
while the officers’ diet was merely threat- 
ened with curtailment. Witnesses state 
that private soldiers were seen actually 
to fall in the streets from lack of nourish- 
ment. The officers are reported to have 
retained their private thoroughbred rid- 
ing horses until the day before the sur- 
render, when 2,000 of them were killed to. 
prevent them from falling into the hands 
of the Russians. A Russian officer of 
high rank informed me that when he en- 
tered the town hundreds of these bodies 
of beautiful thoroughbred horses were to 
be seen with half-crazed Austrian and 
Hungarian soldiers tearing into the 
bedies with their faces and hands 
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smeared with red blood as they devoured 
the raw flesh. 

The Russians were utterly amazed at 
the casual reception which they received. 
The Austrian officers showed not the 
slightest sign of being disconcerted or 
humiliated at the collapse of their for- 
tress. 

The first Russian effort was at once to 
relieve the condition of the garrison and 
civilians. Owing to the destruction of 
the bridge this was delayed, but soon 
with remarkable efficiency distribution 
depots were opened everywhere and the 
mest pressing needs were somewhat re- 
heved. 

The entire conduct of the siege on the 
part of the-garrison seems wholly with- 
out explanation. The Austrians had 
throughout plenty of ammunition, and 
they certainly grossly outnumbered the 
Russians; yet they made but one recent 
effort to break out, which occurred three 
days before the surrender. 

Civilians inform me that they gladly 
welcome the Russians and that the first 
troops who entered were greeted with 
cheers, while the garrison was frankly 
pleased that the siege was over and their 
troubles at an end. 


As an example of overofficering it may 
be stated that General Kusmanek had 
seventy-five officers on his staff, while 
General Artamonov, the acting Russian 
Governor, had but four on his immediate 
staff. 

The removal of the prisoners is pro- 
ceeding with great efficiency. They are 
going out at the rate of ,about 10,000 a 
day. The docility of the captives is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Russian guards 
attached to the prisoners’ columns num- 
ber about one for every hundred pris- 
oners. They are all strung out for miles 
between the fortress and Lemberg. The 
prisoners are so eager to get out and to 
see the last of the war that they follow 
the instructions of their captors like 
children. 

All the civilians as well as prisoners 
I have talked with are unanimous in their 
praise of the Russian officers and sol- 
diers, who have shown nothing but kind- 
ness and delicacy of feeling since their 
entrance into the fortress. This consid- 
eration strikes me as_ being utterly 
wasted on the captured officers, who 
treat the situation superciliously and are 
quite complacent in their relations with 
the Russians. 


THE JESTERS. 


By MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 


May speak at times with less than 


B™ he, the master of the songs of life, 


certain sound— 


“He jests at scars who never felt a wound.’’ 


So runs his word! 


They jest not who have never 


knife; 


Yet on the verge of strife, 


known the 


They tremble who in the waiting ranks are 


found, 


While those scarred deep on many a battle- 


ground 


Sing to the throbbing of the drum and fife. 


They laugh who 
breast, 


know the open, 


fearless 


The thrust, the steel-point, and the spread- 


ing stain; 


Whose flesh is hardened to the searing test, 
Whose souls are tempered to a high disdain. 

Theirs is the lifted brow, the gallant jest, 
The long last breath, that holds a yictor- 


strain. 


Lord Kitchener Advertises for Recruits 


This map shows the comparative distances from London of Ostend and of some 
English towns. London is in the exact center of the map. 


Norwich e 


Birmingham 
eNorthampton 


e 
Worcester. 


If the German Army were 
in Manchester. 


iE the German Army were in Manchester, every 
i fit man in the country would enlist without a 
moment’s delay. 


Do you realise that the German Army is now at 
Ostend, only 125 miles away—or 40°miles nearer 
to London than is Manchester ?. 


How much nearer must the Germans come before 
you do something to stop them ? 


The German Army must be beaten’ in Belgium. 
The time to do it is now. 


Will youhelp? Yes? Then enlist TO-DAY. 
God Save the King, 


[Facsimile of an advertisement that appeared in The London Times, March aby ( 
1915.] 


Battle of the Dardanelles 


The Disaster That Befell the Allies’ Fleet 


AS THE TURKS SAW IT. 


‘BERLIN, March 22, (via London, 
11:33 A. M.)—The correspondent at Con- 
stantinople of the Wolff Bureau tele- 
graphed today a description of the fight- 
ing at the Dardanelles on Thursday, 
March 18, in which the French battleship 
Bouvet and two British battleships were 
sent to the bottom. An abridgment of 
the correspondent’s story follows: 

The efforts of the Allies to force the 
Strait of the Dardanelles reached their 
climax in an artillery duel on Thursday, 
March 18, which lasted seven hours. The 
entire atmosphere around the Turkish 
forts was darkened by clouds of smoke 
from exploding shells and quantities of 
earth thrown into the air by the projec- 
tiles of the French and British warships. 
The earth trembled for miles around. 

The Allies entered the strait at 11:30 
in the morning, and shelled the town of 
Chank Kale. Four French and five Brit- 
ish warships took part in the beginning. 
This engagement reached its climax at 
~1:30, when the fire of the Allies was con- 
centrated upon Fort Hamidieh and the 
adjacent fortified positions. 

The attack of modern marine artillery 
upon strong land forts presented an in- 
teresting as well as a terrifying spectacle. 
At times the forts were completely en- 
veloped in smoke. At 2 o’clock the Allies 
changed their tactics and concentrated 
their fire upon individual batteries, but 
it was evident that they found difficulty 
in getting the range. Many of the shells 
fell short, casting up pillars of water, or 
went over the forts to explode in the 
town. 

At 3:15, when the bombardment. was 
at its hottest, the French battleship Bou- 
vet was seen to be sinking at the stern. 
A moment later her bows swung clear of 
the water, and she was seen going down. 
Cheers from the Turkish garrisons and 
forts greeted this sight. Torpedo boats 
and other craft of the Allies hurried to 


the rescue, but they were successful in 
saving only a few men. Besides having 
been struck by a mine, the Bouvet was 
severely damaged above the water line by 
shell fire. One projectile struck her 
forward deck. A mast also was shot 
away and hung overboard. It could be 
seen that the Bouvet when she sank was 
endeavoring to gain the mouth of the 
strait. This, however, was difficult, ow- 
ing, apparently, to the fact that her ma- 
chinery had been damaged. 

Shortly after the sinking of the Bou- 
vet a British ship was struck on the deck 
squarely amidship and compelled to with- 
draw from the fight. Then another Brit- 
ish vessel was badly damaged, and at 
3:45 was seen to retire under a terrific 
fire from the Turkish battery. This ves- 
sel ran in toward the shore. For a full 
hour the Allies tried to protect her with 
their guns, but it was apparent that she 
was destined for destruction. Hight ef- 
fective hits showed the hopelessness of 
the situation for this vessel. She then 
withdrew toward the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, which she reached in a few min- 
utes under a hail of shells. The forts 
continued firing until the Allies were out 
of range. 


This was the first day when the war- 
ships attacking the Dardanelles kept 
within range of the Turkish guns for any 
considerable length of time. The result 
for them was terrible, owing to the excel- 
lent marksmanship from the Turkish bat- 
teries. The Allies fired on this day 2,000 
shells without silencing one shore battery. 
The result has inspired the Turks with 
confidence, and they axe looking forward 
to further engagements with calm assur- 
ance. 

ELIMINATION OF MINES. 

The London Times naval correspond- 

ent writes, in its issue of March 20: 


The further attack upon the inner forts 
at the Dardanelles, which was resumed 
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by the allied squadrons on Thursday, has 
resulted, unfortunately, but not alto- 
gether unexpectedly, in some loss of 
ships and gallant lives. 

The clear and candid dispatch in which 
the operations are described attributes 
the loss of the ships to floating mines, 
which were probably released to drift 
down with the current in such large num- 
bers that the usual method of evading 
these machines was unavailable. This 
danger, it is said, will require special 
treatment. Presumably the area having 
been swept clear of anchored mines, it 
was not considered necessary to take 
other precautions than such as were con- 
cerned with the movement of the battle- 
ships themselves. 

The satisfactory feature of the opera- 
tions is that the ships maintained their 
superiority over the forts, and succeeded 
in silencing them after a few hours’ bom- 
bardment. The sinking of the battle- 
ships occurred later in the afternoon, and 
it would seem at a time when a portion 
of the naval force was making a further 
advance to cover the mine-sweeping 
operations. There is nothing in the dis- 
patch which indicates anything but the 
eventual success of the work, nor that 
the defenses have proved more formid- 
able than was anticipated. The danger 
from floating mines may have been 
somewhat underestimated, but it is one 
that can be met and is most unlikely to 
form a decisive factor. 


Manifestly the Turks, with their Ger- 
man advisers, have done their utmost to 
repair, by means of howitzers and field 
guns, the destruction of the fixed de- 
fenses; but it is not likely that any tem- 
porary expedients will prove more than 
troublesome to the passage of the fleet. 
The determination of the Allies to make 
a satisfactory ending of the operations 
is shown by the immediate dispatch of 
reinforcing ships, and by the fact that 
ample naval and military forces are 
available on the spot. 


Every one will regret that illness has 
obliged Vice Admiral Carden to relinquish 
the chief command, but this is now in 
the very capable hands of Vice Admiral 
Roberk, 


BRITISH OFFICIAL REPORT. » 
[From The London Times, March 20, 1915.] 

After ten days of mine-sweeping inside 
the Dardanelles the British and French 
fleets made a general attack on the 
fortresses at the Narrows on Thursday. 
After about three hours’ bombardment 
all the forts ceased firing. 

Three battleships were lost in thése 
operations by striking mines—the French 
Bouvet, and the Irresistible and the 
Ocean. The British crews were prac- - 
tically all saved, but nearly the whole of 
the men on the Bouvet perished. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty issued 
the following statement last night: 

Mine-sweeping having been in progress 
during the last ten days inside the strait, 
a general attack was delivered by the 
British and French fleets yesterday morn- 
ing upon the fortresses at the Narrows 
of the Dardanelles. 


At 10:45 A. M. Queen Elizabeth, In- 
flexible, Agamemnon, and Lord Nelson 
bombarded Forts J, L, T, U, and V; while 
Triumph and Prince George fired at Bat- 
teries F, E, and H. A heavy fire was 
opened on the ships from howitzers and 
field guns. 

At 12:22 the French squadron, consist- 
ing of the Suffren,-Gaulois, Charlemagne, 
and Bouvet, advanced up the Dardanelles 
to engage the forts at closer range. Forts 


‘J, U, F, and E replied strongly. Their 


fire was silenced by the ten battleships 
inside the strait, all the ships being hit 
several times during this part of the 
action. 

By 1:25 P. M. all forts had ceased fir- 
ing. 

Vengeance, Irresistible, Albion, Ocean, 
Swiftsure, and Majestic then advanced to 
relieve the six old battleships inside the 
strait. 

As the French squadron, which had en- 
gaged the forts in the most brilliant fash- 
ion was passing out, Bouvet was blown 
up by a drifting mine and sank in thirty- 
six fathoms north Erenkeui Village in 
less than three minutes. : 

At 2:26 P. M., the relief battleships re- 
newed the attack on the forts, which 
again opened fire. The attack on the 
forts was maintained while the opera- 
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THE RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
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devolved the task of financing the great war. 
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tions of the mine-sweepers continued. At 
4:09 Irresistible quitted ‘the line, listing 
heavily; and at 5:50 she sank, having 
probably struck a drifting mine. At 
6:05, Ocean, alse having struck a mine, 
both vessels sank in deep water, prac- 
tically the whole of the crews having 
been removed safely under a hot fire. 

The Gaulois was damaged by gun fire. 

Inflexible had her forward control po- 
sition hit by a heavy shell, and requires 
repair. 

The bombardment of the forts and the 
mine-sweeping operations terminated 
when darkness fell. The damage to the 
forts effected by the prolonged direct 
fire of the very powerful forces em- 
ployed cannot yet be estimated, and a 
further report will follow. 

The losses of ships were caused by 
mines drifting with the current which 
were encountered in areas hitherto swept 
clear, and this danger will require special 
treatment. 

The British casualties in personnel are 
not heavy, considering the scale of the 
operations; but practically the whole of 
the crew of the Bouvet were lost with the 
ship, an internal explosion having ap- 
parently supervened on the explosion of 
the mine. 

The Queen and Implacable, which were 
dispatched from England to replace 
ships’ casualties in anticipation of this 
operation, are due to arrive immediately, 
thus bringing the British fleet up. to its 
original strength. 

The operations are continuing, ample 
naval and military forces being avail- 
able on the spot ‘ 

On the 16th inst., Vice Admiral Car- 
den, who has been incapacitated by ill- 
ness, was succeeded in the chief com- 
mand by Rear Admiral John Michael de 
Robeck, with acting rank of. Vice Ad- 
miral. 

THE SCENE IN THE STRAIT. 

The London Times publishes this story 
of an eyewitness: 

TENEDOS, (Aegina,) March 18. 

This is not so much an account of the 
five hours’ heavy engagement between 
the Turkish forts and the allied ships 
which has been fought actually within 
the Dardenelles today as an impression 


of the bombardment as seen at a distance 
of fifteen miles or so from the top of a 
high, steep hill called Mount St. Elias, 
at the northern end of Tenedos. 

Over the ridge of Kum Kale you 
plainly see, like a great blue lake, the 
first reach of the Dardanelles up to the 
narrow neck between Chanak and Kilid 
Bahr. It was up and down in this stretch 
of water that the largest vessels of the 
allied fleet steamed today for over four 
hours, hurling, with sheets of orange 
flame from their heavy guns, a constant 
succession of shells on the forts that 
guard the Narrows at Chanak, while the 
Turkish batteries, with a frequency that 
lessened as the day went on, flashed back 
at them in reply, with the difference that, 
while the effects of the Allies’ shells 
were continually manifest in the columns 
of smoke and dust that were signs of 
the damage they had wrought, a great 
number of the enemy’s shots fell in the 
sea hundreds of yards from the bom- 
barding ships, sending torrents of water 
towering harmlessly into the air. 

Not that the successes of the day have 
been won without cost. I saw several 
ships, French and British, struck by 
shells that raised volumes of white 
smoke, and one of the French squadron 
is toilmg slowly home at this moment 
down hy the head and with a list to port, 
while, so far as one could make out with 
a glass, several boatloads of men were 
being taken off her. 

The ships left their stations between 
the Turkish and Asiatic coasts and Tene- 
dos.early this morning and by 11 they 
were steaming in line up the Dardanelles. 

It was 11:45 when the first notable hit 
was made by an English ship. I could 
see eight vessels, apparently all battle- 
ships, lying in line from the entrance up 
the strait. The ship furthest up appeared 
to be the Queen Elizabeth, and I think it 
was she that fired the shot which ex- 
ploded the powder magazine at Chanak. 
A great ballooon of white smoke sprang 
up in the midst of the magazine which 
leaped out from a fierce, red flame, and 
reached a great height. When the flame 
had disappeared the dense smoke con- 
tinued to grow till it must have been a 
column hundreds of feet high. 
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In the five minutes that followed this 
shot three more shells from the Queen 
Elizabeth fell practically on the same 
spot, and two minutes later yet another 
by the side of the smoking ruins. 

There were now eight battleships, all 
pre-dreadnoughts, left at Tenedos, and at 
noon six of them started off in line 
a-head toward the strait. The English 
ships already within were passing further 
up and went out of sight. 

The bombarding ships were steaming 
constantly up and down, turning at each 
end of the stretch, which is about a couple 
of miles long. 

A long thin veil of black smoke was 
drifting slowly westward from the fight- 
ing. At about 1:30 Erenkeui Village, 
standing high on the Asiatic side, re- 
ceived a couple of shells. At 1:45 a divi- 
sion of eight destroyers in line steamed 
into the entrance of the strait, and a lit- 
tle later the last two battleships from 
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Tenedos joined, the Dublin patrolling out- 
side. An hour later the most striking 
effect was produced by a shell falling on 
a fort at Kilid Bahr, which evidently ex- 
ploded another magazine. A huge mass 
of heavy jet-black smoke gradually rose 
till it towered high above the cliffs on 
the European and Asiatic sides. It bal-~ 
looned slowly out like a gigantic genie 
rising from a fisherman’s bottle. 

By now the action was slackening, and 
at 3:45 five ships were slowly steaming 
homeward from the entrance. At 4:30 
there were still eight vessels in the strait, 
but the forts had practically ceased to 
fire. The action was over for the day. 

The result had been the apparent 
silencing of several Turkish batteries, and 
those terrific explosions at the forts at 
Chanak and Kilid Bahr, the ultimate 
effect of which remains to be seen when 
the attack is renewed tonight. For Cha- 
nak is burning. 


Official Story of Two Sea Fights 


[From The London Times, March 38, 1915.] 


ADMIRALTY, March 3, 1915. 


The following dispatch has been re- 
ceived from Vice Admiral Sir David 
Penne hem Gene cV.. On DLS. O., 
commanding the First Battle Cruiser 
Squadron, reporting the action in the 
North Sea on Sunday, the 24th of Jan- 
uary, 1915: 

H M. S. Princess Royal, 
Feb. 2, 1915. 

Sir: I have the honor to report that 
at daybreak on Jan. 24, 1915, the follow- 
ing vessels were patrolling in company: 

The battle cruisers Lion, Capt. Alfred 
E. M. Chatfield, C. V. O., flying my flag; 
Princess Royal, Capt. Osmond de B. 
Brock, Aide de Camp; Tiger, Capt. Henry 
B. Pelly, M. V. O.; New Zealand, Capt. 
Lionel Halsey, C. M. G., Aide de Camp, 
flying the flag of Rear Admiral Sir 
Archibald Moore, K. C. B., C. V. O., and 
Indomitable, Capt. Francis W. Kennedy. 

The light cruisers Southampton, flying 
the broad pennant of Commodore William 
E. Goodenough, M. V. O.; Nottingham, 
Capt. Charles B. Miller; Birmingham, 
Capt. Arthur A. M. Duff, and Lowestoft, 
Capt. Theobald W. B. Kennedy, were dis- 
posed on my port beam. 

Commodore (T) Reginald Y. Tyrwhitt, 
C. B., in Arethusa, Aurora, Capt. Wilmot 
S. Nicholson; Undaunted, Capt. Francis 
G. St. John, M. V. O.; Arethusa and the 
destroyer flotillas were ahead. 

At 7:25_A. M. the flash of guns was 
observed south-southeast. Shortly after- 
ward a report reached me from Aurora 
that she was engaged with enemy’s ships. 
I immediately altered course to south- 
southeast, increased to 22 knots, and or- 
dered the light cruisers and flotillas to 
chase south-southeast to get in touch and 
report movements of enemy. 

This order was acted upon with great 
promptitude, indeed my wishes had al- 
ready been forestalled by the respective 
senior officers, and reports almost imme- 
diately followed from Southampton, 
Arethusa, and Aurora as to the position 


and composition of the enemy, which con- 
sisted of three battle cruisers and 
Blicher, six light cruisers, and a number 
of destroyers, steering northwest. The 
enemy had altered course to southeast. 
From now onward the light cruisers 
maintained touch with the enemy, and 
kept me fully informed as to their move- 
ments. 

The battle cruisers worked up to full 
speed, steering to the southward. The 
wind at the time was northeast, light, 
with extreme visibility. At 7:30 A. M. 
the enemy were sighted on the port bow 
steaming fast, steering approximately 
southeast, distant 14 miles. 

Owing to the prompt reports received 
we had attained our position on the quar- 
ter of the enemy, and so altered course 
to southeast parallel to them, and settled 
down to a long stern chase, gradually in- 
creasing our speed until we reached 28.5 
knots. Great credit is due to the engi- 
neer staffs of New Zealand and Indomit- 
able—these ships greatly exceeded their 
normal speed. 

At 8:52 A. M., as we had closed to 
within 20,000 yards of the rear ship, the 
battle cruisers manoeuvred to keep on a 
line of bearing so that guns would bear, 
and Lion fired a single shot, which fell 
short. The enemy at this time were in 
single line ahead, with light cruisers 
ahead and a large number of destroyers 
on their starboard beam. 

Single shots were fired at intervals to 
test the range, and at 9:09 A. M. Lion 
made her first hit on the Bliicher, No. 4 
in the line. The Tiger opened fire at 9:20 
A. M. on the rear ship, the Lion shifted 
to No. 8 in the line, at 18,000 yards, this 
ship being hit by several salvos. The 
enemy returned our fire at 9:14 A. M. 
Princess Royal, on coming into range, 
opened fire on Bliicher, the range of the 
leading ship being 17,500 yards, at 9:35 
A.M. New Zealand was within range of 
Bliicher, which had dropped somewhat 
astern, and opened fire on her. Princess 
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Royal shifed to the third ship in the line, 
inflicting considerable damage on her. 


Our flotilla cruisers and destroyers had 
gradually dropped from a position broad 
on our beam to our port quarter, so as 
not to foul our range with their smoke; 
but the enemy’s destroyers threatening 
attack, the Meteor and M Division passed 
ahead of us, Capt. the Hon. H. Meade, 
D. S. O., handling this division with con- 
spicuous ability. 

About 9:45 A. M. the situation was as 
follows: Bliicher, the fourth in their line, 
already showed signs of having suffered 
severely from gun fire; their leading ship 
and No. 8 were also on fire. Lion was 
engaging No. 1, Princess Royal No. 3, 
New Zealand No. 4, while the Tiger, 
which was second in our line, fired first 
at their No. 1, and when interfered with 
by smcke, at their No. 4. 

The enemy’s destroyers emitted vast 
columns of smoke to screen their battle 
cruisers, and under cover of this the lat- 
ter now appeared to have altered course 
to the northward to increase their dis- 
tance, and certainly the rear ships hauled 
out on the port quarter of their leader, 
thereby increasing their distance from 
our line. The battle cruisers, therefore, 
were ordered to form a line of bearing 
north-northwest, and proceed at their 
utmost speed. 

Their destroyers then showed evident 
signs of an attempt to attack. Lion and 
Tiger opened fire on them, and caused 
them to retire and resume their original 
course. 

The light cruisers maintained an excel- 
lent position on the port quarter of the 
emeny’s line, enabling them to observe 
and keep touch, or attack any vessel that 
might fall out of the line. 

At 10:48 A. M. the Bliicher, which had 
drepped considerably astern of enemy’s 
line, hauled out to port, steering north 
with a heavy list, on fire, and apparently 
in a defeated condition. 1 consequently 
ordered Indomitable to attack enemy 
breaking northward. 

At 10:54 A. M. submarines were re- 
ported on the starboard bow, and I per- 
sonally observed the wash of a periscope 
two points on our starboard bow. I im- 
mediately turned to port. 


At 11:03 A. M. an injury to the Lion 
being reported as incapable of immediate 
repair, I directed Lion to shape course 
northwest. At 11:20 A. M. I called the 
Attack alongside, shifting my flag to her 
at about 11:35 A. M. I proceeded at 
utmost speed to rejoin the squadron, and - 
met them at noon retiring north-north- 
west. 


I boarded and hoisted my flag on Prin- 
cess Royal at about 12:20 P. M., when 
Capt. Brock acquainted me of what had 
occurred since the Lion fell out of the 
line, namely, that Bliicher had been sunk 
and that the enemy battle cruisers had 
continued their course to the eastward in 
a considerably damaged condition. He 
also informed me that a Zeppelin and a 
seaplane had endeavored to drop bombs 
on the vessels which went to the rescue 
of the survivors of Blticher. 


The good seamanship of Lieut. Com- 
mander Cyril Callaghan, H. M. S. Attack, 
in placing his vessel alongside the Lion 
and subsequently the Princess Royal, 
enabled the transfer of flag to be made 
in the shortest possible time. 


At 2 P. M. I closed Lion and received 
a report that the starboard engine was 
giving trouble owing to priming, and at 
3:38 P. M. I ordered Indomitable to take 
her in tow, which was accomplished by 
bss NEA IN 

The greatest credit is due to the Cap- 
tains of Indomitable and Lion for the sea- 
manlike manner in which the Lion was 
taken in tow under difficult circum- 
stances. 

The excellent steaming of the ships 
engaged in the operation was a conspic- 
uous feaure. 

T attach an appendix giving the names 
of various officers and men who specially 
distinguished themselves. 

Where all did well it is difficult to 
single out officers and men for special 
mention, and as Lion and Tiger were the 
only ships hit by the enemy, the majority 
of these I mention belong to those ships. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) DAVID BEATTY, 
Vice Admiral. 


OFFICIAL STORY OF TWO SEA FIGHTS 
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OFFICERS. 


Commander Charles A. Fountaine, H. 
M. S. Lion. 


Lieut. Commander Evan C. Bunbury, 
H. M. S. Lion. 


Lieut. Frederick T. Peters, H. M. S. 
Meteor. 

Lieut. Charles M. R. Schwerdt, H. M. 
S. Lion. 

Engineer Commander Donald P. Green, 
H. M. S. Lion. 

Engineer Commander James L. Sands, 
H. M. S. Southampton. 

Engineer Commander Thomas H. Tur- 
ner, H. M. S. New Zealand. 

Engineer Lieut. Commander George 
Preece, H. M. S. Lion. 

Engineer Lieut. Albert Knothe, H. M. 
S. Indomitable. 

Surgeon Probationer James A. Stirling, 
R. N. V. R., H. M. S. Meteor. 

Mr. Joseph H. Burton, Gunner (T), H. 
M. S. Lion. 

Chief Carpenter Frederick E. Dailey, 
H. M. S. Lion. 


PETTY OFFICERS AND MEN. 

Py. Or. J. W. Kemmett, O. N. 186,788, 
Lion. 

A. B. H. Davis, O. N. 184,526, Tiger. 

A. Bi F. Griffin, O. N. J. 14,160, 
Princess Royal. 

A. B. P. S. Livingstone, O. N. 234,328, 
Lion. 

A. B. H. Robison, O. N. 209,112, Tiger. 

A. B. G. H. le Seilleur, O. N. 156,802, 
Lion. 

Boy, =ist.Cl., Fo G. HW. Bamford, OLN. 
J. 26,598, Tiger. 

Boy, 1st Cl., J. F. Rogers, O. N. J. 28,- 
329, Tiger. 

Ch: Ee. R° Aritr,,, 1st-Cl., E. R. Hughes, 
O. N. 268,999, Indomitable. 

Chetc ReArtr...ca. Cl, W. Bo Dand; 
O. N. 270,648, New Zealand. 

Ch. Ee. A. Artr. W. Gillespie, O. N. 
270,080 Meteor. 

Mechn. A. J. Cannon, O. N. 175,440, 
Lion. : 

Mechn. E. C. Ephgrave, O. N. 288,231, 
Lion. 

Ch. Stkr. P. Callaghan, O. N. 278,953, 
Lion. 
- Ch. Stkr. A. W. Ferris, O. N. 175,824, 
Lion. 


Ch. Stkr. J. E. James, 0. N. 174,232, 
New Zealand. 

Ch. Stkr. W. E. James, O. N. 294,406, 
Indomitable. 

Ch. Stkr. J. Keating, R. F. R., O. N. 
165,732, Meteor. 

Stk. Py; Or. M. Flood, R. EF. R.,,0. N. 
158,418, Meteor. 

Stkr. Py. Or. T. W. Hardy, O. N. 292,- 
542, Indomitable. 

Stkr. Py. Or. A. J. Sims, O. N. 276,502, 
New Zealand. 

Stkr. Py. Or. S. Westaway, R. F. R., 
O. N. 300,938, Meteor. 

Actg. Ldg. Skr. J. Blackburn, O. N. K. 
4,844, Tiger. 

Stkr., 1st Cl., A. H. Bennet, O. N. K. 
10,700, Tiger. 

Stkr., 2d Cl., H. Turner, O. N. K. 22,- 
720, Tiger. 

Ldg. Carpenter’s Crew, E. O. Bradley, 
O. N. 346,621, Lion. 

Ldg. Carpenter’s Crew, E. Currie, O. 
N. 344,851, Lion. 

Sick Berth Attendant C. S. Hutchinson, 
O. N. M. 8,882, Tiger. 

Ch. Writer S. G. White, O. N. 340,597, 
Tiger. 

Third Writer H. C. Green, O. N. M. 
8,266, Tiger. 

Officers’ Steward, 3d Cl., F. W. Kear- 
ley, O. N. L. 2,716, Tiger. 


HONORS AWARDED. 


Lord Chamberlain’s Office, 
St. James’s Palace, 
March 38, 1915. 
The King has been graciously pleased 
to give orders for the following appoint- 
ment to the Most Honorable Order of the 

Bath, in recognition of the services of the 

undermentioned officer mentioned in the 

foregoing dispatch: 

To be an Additional Member of the Mili- 
tary Division of the Third Class or 
Companion. 

Capt. Osmond de Beauvoir Brock, A. 

D. C., Royal Navy. 

Admiralty, S. W., 
March 8, 1915. 


The King has been graciously pleased 
to give orders for the following appoint- 
ment to the Distinguished Service Order, 
and for the award of the Distinguished 
Service Cross, to the undermentioned of- 
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ficers in recognition of their services 
mentioned in the foregoing dispatch: 
To be Companion of the Distinguished 
Service Order. 

Lieut. Frederic Thornton Peters, Royal 
Navy. 
To receive the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

Surg. Probationer James 
Stirling, R. N. V. R. 

Gunner (T) Joseph H. Burton. 

Chief Carpenter Frederick E. Dailey. 

The following promotion has been 
made: ~ 

Commander Charles Andrew Fountaine 
to be a Captain in his Majesty’s fleet, to 
date March 3, 1915. 

The following awards have also been 
made: 
To receive the 


Alexander 


Distinguished Service 
Medal. 
O. J. W. Kemmett, O. N. 186,788. 
B. H. Davis, O. N. 184,526. 
B. HB. F. Griffin, O: N. J. 14,160. 
B. P. S. Livingstone, O. N. 234,328. 
Be H.-Robison, OF N. 209, 1125 
A. B. G. H. le Seilleur, O. N. 156,802. 
Boy, Ist Cl., F. G. H. Bamford, O. N. J. 
26,598. 
Boy, 1st. Cl, J. F. ‘Rogers, Oo. N-7J. 
28,329. 
Ch. E. R. Art., Ist Cl., E. R. Hughes, O. 
N. 268,999. 
Cima eartercd: CleaWe ba Dand Oe 
N. 270,648. 
Ch. E. R. Art., W. Gillespie, O. N. 270,- 
080. 
Mechn. A. J. Cannon, O. N. 175,440. 
Mechn. E. C. Ephgrave, O. N. 288,231. 
Ch. Stkr. P. Callaghan, O. N. 278,953. 
Ch. Stkr. A. W. Ferris, O. N. 175,824. 
Ch. Stkr. J. E. James, O. N. 174,232. 
Ch. Stkr. W. E. James, O. N. 294,406. 
Ch. Stk) J. Keating, “Ro by RosO:_N: 
165,002. 
Stirs PO) Ma FloodeR Es Ra8O. N. 
153,418. 
Stkr. P. O. T. W. Hardy, O. N. 292,542. 
Stkr. P. O. A. J. Sims, O. N. 276,502. 
Stkr. P. O. S. Westaway, R. F. R., O. N. 
300,938. 
Actg. Ldg. Stkr. J. Blackburn, O. N. K. 
4,844, 
Stkr., 1st Cl., A H. Bennet, O. N. K. 
10,700. 


Stkr., 2d Cl., H. Turner, O. N. K: 22,720. 

Ldg. Carpenter’s Crew, E. O. Bradley, 
O. N. 346,621. 

Ldg. Carpenter’s Crew, E. Currie, O. N. 
344,851. 

Sick Berth Attendant C. S. Hutchinson, 
O. N. M. 3,882. 


Ch. Writer S. G. White, O. N. 340,597. 

Third Writer H. C. Green, O. N. M. 
8,266. 

Officers’ Steward, 8d Cl., F. W. Kear- 
ley, O. N. L. 2,716. 


BATTLE OF THE FALKLANDS 


Admiralty, March 3, 1915. 
The following dispatch has been re- 
ceived from Vice Admiral Sir F. C. 
Doveton-Sturdee, K. C. B., C. V. O., 
C. M. G., reporting the action off the 
Falkland Islands on Tuesday, the 8th 
of December, 1914: 
INVINCIBLE, at Sea, 
Dec. 19, 1914. 
Sir: I have the honor to forward a re- 
port on the action which took place on 
Dec. 8, 1914, against a German squadron 
off the Falkland Islands. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
F. C. D. STURDEE, 
Vice Admiral, Commander in Chief. 
The Secretary, Admiralty. 


(A)—PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS. 


The squadron, consisting of H. M. ships 
Invincible, flying my flag, Flag Capt. 
Perey T. M. Beamish; Inflexible, Capt. 
Richard F. Phillimore; Carnarvon, flying 
the flag of Rear Admiral Archibald P. 
Soddart, Flag Capt. Harry L. d’E. Skip- 
with; Cornwall, Capt. Walter M. Eller- 
ton; Kent, Capt. John D. Allen; Glasgow, 
Capt. John Loce; Bristol, Capt. Basil H. 
Fanshawe, and Macedonia, Capt. Bertram 
S. Evans, arrived at Port Stanley, Falk- 
land Islands, at 10:30 A. M. on Monday, 
Dec. 7, 1914. Coaling was commenced at 
once, in order that the ships should be 
ready to resume the search for the 


enemy’s squadron the next evening, 
Dec. 8. 
At 8 A. M. on Tuesday, Dec. 8, 


a signal was received from the signal 
station on shore: 
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“A four-funnel and two-funnel man- 
of-war in sight from Sapper Hill, steer- 
ing northward.” 

At this time the positions of the va- 
rious ships of the squadron were as 
follows: 

Macedonia: At anchor as lookout ship. 

Kent (guard ship): At anchor in Port 
William. 

Invincible and Inflexible: In Port Wil- 
liam. 

Carnarvon: In Port William. 

Cornwall: In Port William. 

Glasgow: In Port Stanley. 

Bristol: In Port Stanley. 

The Kent was. at once ordered to 
weigh, and a general signal was made to 
raise steam for full speed. 

At 8:20 A. M. the signal station re- 
ported another column of smoke in sight 
to the southward, and at 8:45 A. M. the 
Kent passed down the harbor and took 
up a station at the entrance. 

The Canopus, Capt. Heathcoat S%. 
Grant, reported at 8:47 A. M. that the 
first two ships were eight miles off, and 
that the smoke reported at 8:20 A. M. 
appeared to be the smoke of two ships 
about twenty miles off. 

At 8:50 A. M. the signal station re- 
ported a further column of smoke in 
sight to the southward. 

The Macedonia was ordered to weigh 
anchor on the inner side of the other 
ships, and await orders. 

At 9:20 A. M. the two leading ships 
of the enemy, (Gneisenau and Niirnberg,) 
with guns trained on the wireless sta- 
tion, came within range of ‘the Canopus, 
which opened fire at them across the low 
land at a range of 11,000 yards. The 
enemy at once hoisted their colors and 
turned away. At this time the masts 
and smoke of the enemy were visible 
from the upper bridge of the Invincible 
at a range of approximately 17,000 yards 
across the low land to the south of Port 
William. 

A few minutes later the two cruisers 
altered course to port, as though to close 
the Kent at the entrance to the harbor, 
but about this time it seems that the 
Invincible and Inflexible were seen over 
the land, as the enemy at once altered 
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course and increased speed to join their 
consorts. ; 

The Glasgow weighed and proceeded 
at 9:40 A. M. with orders to join the 
Kent and observe the enemy’s move- 
ments. 

At 9:45 A. M. the squadron—less the 
Bristol—weighed, and proceeded out of 
harbor in the following order: Carnar- 
von, Inflexible, Invincible, and Cornwall. 
On passing Cape Pembroke Light the 
five ships of the enemy appeared clearly 
in sight to the southeast, hull down. The 
visibility was at its maximum, the 
sea was calm, with a bright sun, a clear 
sky, and a light breeze from the north- 
west. 

At 10:20 A. M. the signal for a general 
chase was made. The battle cruisers 
quickly passed ahead of the Carnarvon 
and overtook the Kent. The Glasgow | 
was ordered to keep two miles from the 
Invincible, and the Inflexible was. sta- 
tioned on the starboard quarter of the 
flagship. Speed was eased to twenty 
knots at 11:15 A. M., to enable the other 
cruisers to get into station. 

At this time the enemy’s funnels and 
bridges showed just above the horizon. 


Information was received from the 
Bristol at 11:27 A. M. that three enemy 
ships had appeared off Port Pleasant, 
probably colliers or transports. The 
Bristol was therefore directed to take 
the Macedonia under orders and de- 
stroy transports. 

The enemy were still maintaining their 
distance, and I decided, at 12:20 P. M., 
to attack with the two battle cruisers 
and the Glasgow. 

At 12:47 P. M. the signal to.“ Open 
fire and engage the enemy” was made. 

The Inflexible opened fire at 12:55 
P. M. from her fore turret at the right- 
hand ship of the enemy, a light cruiser; 
a few minutes later the Invincible opened 
fire at the same ship. 

The deliberate fire from a range of 
16,500 to 15,000 yards at the right-hand 
light cruiser, which was dropping astern, 
became too threatening, and when a sheil 
fell close alongside her at 1:20 P. M. 
she (the Leipzig) turned away, with the 
Niirnberg and Dresden, to the southwest. 
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These light cruisers were at once fol- 
lowed by the Kent, Glasgow, and Corn- 
wall, in accordance with my instructions. 

The action finally developed into three 
separate encounters, besides the sub- 
sidiary one dealing with the threatened 
landing. 


(B.)—ACTION WITH THE ARMORED 
CRUISERS. 


The fire of the battle cruisers was 
directed on the Scharnhorst and Gneise- 
nau. The effect of this was quickly seen 
when, at 1:25 P. M., with the Scharn- 
herst leading, they turned about seven 
points to port in succession into line 
ahead and opened fire at 1:30 P. M. 
Shortly afterward speed was eased to 
twenty-four knots and the battle cruisers 
were ordered to turn together, bringing 
them into line ahead, with the Invincible 
leading. 

The range was about 13,500 yards at 
the final-turn, and increased until at 
2 P. M. it had reached 16,450 yards. 

The enemy then (2:10 P. M.) turned 
away about ten points to starboard, and 
a second chase ensued until at 2:45 P. M. 
the battle cruisers again opened fire; 
this caused the enemy, at 2:53 P. M., to 
turn into line ahead to port and open fire 
at 2:55 P. M. 

The Scharnhorst caught fire forward, 
but not seriously, and her fire slackened 
perceptibly; the Gneisenau was badly hit 
by the Inflexible. 

At 3:30 P. M. the Scharnhorst led 
around about ten points to starboard; 
just previously her fire had slackened 
perceptibly, and one shell had shot away 
her third funnel; some guns were not 
firing, and it would appear that the turn 
was dictated by a desire to bring her 
starboard guns into action. The effect of 
the fire on the Scharnhorst became more 
and more apparent in consequence of 
smoke from fires, and also escaping 
steam. At times a shell would cause a 
large hole to appear in her side, through 
which could be seen a dull red glow of 
flame. At 4:04 P. M. the Scharnhorst, 
whose flag remained flying to the last, 
suddenly listed heavily to port, and with- 
in a minute it became clear that she was 
a doomed ship, for the list increased very 


rapidly until she lay on her beam ends, 
and at 4:17 P. M. she disappeared. 


The Gneisenau passed on the far side 
of her late flagship, and continued a de- 
termined but ineffectual effort to fight 
the two battle cruisers. 


At 5.08 P. M. the forward funnel was 
knocked over and remained resting 
against the second funnel. She was eyi- 
dently in serious straits, and her fire 
slackened very much. 


-At 5:15 P. M. one of the Gneisenau’s 
shells struck the Invincible; this was her 
last effective effort. 


At 5:30 P. M. she turned toward the 
flagship with a heavy list to starboard, 
and appeared stopped, with steam pour- 
ing from her escape pipes and smoke 
from shell and fires rising everywhere. 
About this time I ordered the signal 
“Cease fire!” but before it was hoisted 
the Gneisenau opened fire again, and 
continued to fire from time to time with 
a single gun. 

At 5:40 P. M. the three ships closed 
in on the Gneisenau, and at this time the 
flag flying at her fore truck was ap- 
parently hauled down, but the flag at 
the peak continued flying. 

At 5:50 P. M. “Cease fire!” 
made. 

At 6 P. M. the Gneisenau heeled over 
very suddenly, showing the men gath- 
ered on her decks and then walking on 
her side as she lay for a minute on her 
beam ends before sinking. 

The prisoners of war from the Gneise- 
nau report that by the time the ammu-_ 
nition was expended some 600 men had 
been killed and wounded. The surviving 
officers and men were all ordered on 
deck and told to provide themselves with 
hammocks and any articles that could 
support them in the water. 

When the ship capsized and sank there 
were probably some 200 unwounded sur- 
vivors in the water, but, owing to the 
shock of the cold water, many were 
drowned within sight of the boats and 
ship. 

Every effort was made to save life as 
quickly as possible, both by boats and 
from the ships; lifebuoys were thrown 
and ropes lowered, but only a portion 


was 
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could be rescued. The Invincible alone 
rescued 108 men, fourteen of whom were 
found to be dead after being brought on 
board. These men were buried at sea the 
following day with full military honors. 


(C)—ACTION WITH THE LIGHT 
CRUISERS. 


At about 1 P M., when the Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau turned to port to engage 
the Invincible and Inflexible, the enemy’s 
light cruisers turned to starboard to es- 
cape; the Dresden was leading and the 
Niirnberg and Leipzig followed on each 
quarter. 

In accordance with my instructions, the 
Glasgow, Kent, and Cornwall at once 
went in chase of these ships; the Car- 
narvon, whose speed was insufficient to 
overtake them, closed the battle cruisers. 

The Glasgow drew well ahead of the 
Cornwall and Kent, and at 3 P. M. shots 
were exchanged with the Leipzig at 
12,000 yards. The Glasgow’s object was 
to endeavor to outrange the Leipzig with 
her 6-inch gfms and thus cause her to 
alter course and give the Cornwall and 
Kent a chance of coming into action. 


At 4:17 P. M. the Cornwall opened 
fire, also on the Leipzig. 

At 7:17 P. M. the Leipzig was on fire 
fore and aft, and the Cornwall and Glas- 
gow ceased fire. 


The Leipzig turned over on her port 
side and disappeared at 9 P. M. Seven 
officers and eleven men were saved. 


At 3:36 P. M. the Cornwall ordered 
the- Kent to engage the Niirnberg, the 
nearest cruiser to her. 

Owing to the excellent and strenuous 
efforts of the engine room department, 
the Kent was able to get within range 
of the Niirnberg at 5 P. M. At 6:35 
P. M. the Ntirnberg was on fire forward 
and ceased firing. The Kent also ceased 
firing and closed to 3,300 yards; as the 
colors were still observed to be flying 
on the Niirnberg, the Kent opened fire 
again. Fire was finally stopped five 
minutes later on the colors being hauled 
down, and every preparation was made 
to save life. The Niirnberg sank at 7:27 
P. M., and, as she sank, a group of men 
were waving a German ensign attached 
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to a staff. Twelve men were rescued, 
but only seven survived. 

The Kent had four killed and twelve 
wounded, mostly caused by one shell. 

During the time the three cruisers 
were engaged with the Nirnberg and 
Leipzig, the Dresden, which was beyond 
her consorts, effected her escape owing 
to her superior speed. The Glasgow was 
the only cruiser with sufficient speed to 
have had any chance of success. How- 
ever, she was fully employed in engaging 
the Leipzig for over an hour before 
either the Cornwall or Kent could come 
up and get within range. During this 
time the Dresden was able to increase 
her distance and get out of sight. 

The weather changed after 4 P. M., 
and the visibility was much reduced; 
further, the sky was overcast and cloudy, 
thus assisting the Dresden to get away 
unobserved. 

(D)—ACTION WITH THE ENEMY’S 
TRANSPORTS. 


A report was received at 11:27 A. M. 
from H. M. S. Bristol that three ships of 
the enemy, probably transports or col- 
liers, had appeared off Port Pleasant. 
The Bristol was ordered to take the 
Macedonia under his orders and destroy 
the transports. 

H. M. S. Macedonia reports that only 
two ships, steamships Baden and Santa 
Isabel, were present; both ships were 
sunk after the removal of the crews. 

I have pleasure in reporting that the 
officers and men under my orders car- 
ried out their duties with admirable ef- 
ficiency and coolness, and great credit is 
due to the engineer officers of all the 
ships, several of which exceeded their 
normal full speed. 

The names of the following are spe- 
cially mentioned: 


OFFICERS. 

Commander Richard Herbert Denny 
Townsend, H. M. S. Invincible. 

Commander Arthur Edward Frederick 
Bedford, H. M. S. Kent. 

Lieut. Commander Wilfred Arthur 
Thompson, H. M. S. Glasgow. 

Lieut. Commander Hubert Edward 
Danreuther, First and Gunnery Lieu- 
tenant, H. M. S. Invincible. 
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Engineer Commander George Edward 
Andrew, H. M. S. Kent. 

Engineer Commander Edward John 
Weeks, H. M. S. Invincible. 


Paymaster Cyril Sheldon Johnson, H. 
M. S. Invincible. 


Carpenter Thomas Andrew Walls, H. 
M. 8. Invincible. 

Carpenter William Henry Venning, H. 
M. S. Kent. 

Carpenter George Henry Egford, H. 
M. S. Cornwall. 

PETTY OFFICERS AND MEN. 

Chases OQ. De Leighton, OF Nz 124;238; 
Kent. 

PO 2d.Cl..a. J. Walton, (R- beaks 
A. 1,756,) O. N. 118,358, Kent. 

Ldg. Smn. F. S. Martin, O. N. 233,301, 
Invincible, Gnr’s. Mate, Gunlayer, 1st Cl. 


Sigmn. F. Glover, O. N. 225,731, Corn- 
wall. 

Chiba. eArtes 2duC lard Gonkl ill d@smiNe 
269,646, Cornwall. 

Actg. Ch. E. R. Art., 2d Cl., R. Snow- 
don, O. N. 270,654, Inflexible. 

H. R. Art., 1st Cl., G. H. F. MeCarten, 
O. N. 270,023, Invincible. 

Stkr. P. O. G. S. Brewer, O. N. 150,950, 
Kent. 

Stkr. P. O. W. A. Townsend, O. N. 
201,650, Cornwall. 

Stkr:, Ist Cl, J. Smith, O. N. SS 111,- 
915, Cornwall. 

Shpwrt., 1st Cl., A. N. E. England, 
O. N. 341,971, Glasgow. 

Shpwrt., 2d Cl., A. C. H. Dymott, O. N. 
M. 8,047, Kent. 

Portsmouth R. F. R. B. 3,307 Sergt. 
Charles Mayes, H. M. S. Kent. 

bh GD: SLURDEE: 


BETWEEN MIDNIGHT AND 
MORNING. 


By SIR OWEN SEAMAN. 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


eyes 


DV a that have faith to look with fearless 


Beyond the tragedy of a world at 


strife, 


And trust that out of night and death shall 


rise 


The dawn of ampler life; 


Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 


That God has given you, 


dower, 


for a priceless 


To live in these great times and have your 


part 


In Freedom’s crowning hour. 


That you may tell your sons who see the 


light 
High 
take— 


in the heavens, 


their heritage to 


“I saw the powers of darkness put to flight! 
I saw the morning break! ”’ 


The Greatest of Campaigns 


The French Official Account Concluded 


The second and succeeding installments—the first installment appeared in CURRENT HISTORY 
for April—of the official French historical review of the operations in the western theatre 
of war from the beginning until the end of January, 1915—the first six months—are 
described in the subjoined correspondence of The Associated Press. 


LONDON, March 18, (Correspondence 
of The Associated Press.)—The Asso- 
ciated Press has received the second in- 
stallment of the historical review ema- 
nating from French official sources of 
the operations in the Western theatre of 
war, from its beginning up to the end 
of January. It should be understood 
that the narrative is made purely from 
the French standpoint. The additional 
installment of the document, dealing with 
the victory of the Marne, Sept. 6th to 
15th, is as follows: 


F one examines on the map the re- 
I spective positions of the German 
and French armies on Sept. 6 as 
previously described, it will be seen 
that by his inflection toward Meaux and 
Coulommiers General von Kluck was ex- 
posing his right to the offensive action 
of our left. This is the starting point 
of the victory of the Marne. 


On the evening of Sept. 5 our left 
army had reached the front Penchard- 
Saint-Souflet-Ver. On the 6th and 7th 
it continued its attacks vigorously with 
the Ourcq as objective. On the evening 
of the 7th it was some kilometers from 
the Ourcq, on the front Chambry-Mar- 
cilly-Lisieux-Acy-en-Multien. On the 8th, 
the Germans, who had in great haste 
reinforced their right by bringing their 
Second and Fourth Army Corps back to 
the north, obtained some successes by 
attacks of extreme violence. They oc- 
cupied Betz, Thury-en-Valois, and Nan- 
teuil-le-Haudouin. But in spite of this 
pressure our troops held their ground 
well. In a brilliant action they took 
three standards, and, being reinforced, 
prepared a new attack for the 10th. At 
the moment that this attack was about 
to begin the enemy was already in re- 


treat toward the north. The attack be- 
came a pursuit, and on the 12th we 
established ourselves on the Aisne. 


LEFT OF KLUCK’S ARMY THREAT- 
ENED. 


Why did the German forces which 
were confronting us and on the evening 
before attacking so furiously retreat on 
the morning of the 10th? Because in 
bringing back on the 6th several army 
corps from the south to the north to 
face our left the enemy had exposed his 
left to the attacks of the British Army, 
which had immediztely faced around to- 


ward the north, and to those, of our ’ 


armies which were prolonging the Eng- 
lish lines to the right. This is what the 
French command had sought to bring 
about. This is what happened on Sept. 8 
and allowed the development and reha- 
bilitation which it was to effect. 


On the 6th the British Army had set 
out from the line Rozcy-Lagny and had 
that evening reached the southward 
bank of the Grand Morin. On the 7th 
and 8th it continued its march, and on 
the 9th had debouched to the north of 
the Marne below Chateau-Thiery, taking 
in flank the German forces which on 
that day were opposing, on the Ourcgq, 
our left army. Then it was that these 
forces began to retreat, while the Brit- 


ish Army, going in pursuit and captur- 


ing seven guns and many prisoners, 
reached the Aisne between Soissons and 
Longueval. 


The role of the French Army, which 
was operating to the right of the British 
Army, was threefold. It had to support 
the British attacking on its left. It had 
on its right to support our centre, which 
from Sept. 7 had been subjected to a 
German attack of great violence. Fi- 
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nally, its mission was to throw back the 
three active army corps and the reserve 
corps which faced it. 

On the 7th it made a leap forward, 
and on the following days reached and 
crossed the Marne, seizing, after des- 
perate fighting, guns, howitzers, mitrail- 
leuses, and 1,300,000 cartridges. On the 
12th it established itself on the north 
edge of the Montagne-de-Reime in con- 
tact with our centre, which for its part 
had just forced the enemy to retreat in 
haste. 


THE - ACTION OF FERE-CHAM- 
PENOISE. 


Our centre consisted of a new army 
created on Aug. 29 and of one of those 
which at the beginning of the campaign 
had been engaged in Belgian Luxemburg. 
The first had retreated on Aug. 29 to 
Sept. 5 from the Aisne to the north of 
the Marne and occupied the general 
front Sézanne-Mailly. 

The second, more to the east, had 
drawn back to the south of the line Hum- 
bauville-Chateau-Beauchamp-Bignicourt- 
Blesmes-Maurupt-le-Montoy. 


The enemy, in view of his right being 
arrested and the defeat of his envelop- 
ing movement, made a desperate effort 
from the 7th to the 10th to pierce our 
centre to the west and to the east of 
Fére-Champenoise. On the 8th he suc- 
ceeded in forcing back the right of our 
new army, which retired as far as Gour- 
agancon. On the 9th, at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, there was a further retreat to 
the south of that village, while on the 
left the other army corps also had to go 
back to the line Allemant-Connantre. 

Despite this retreat the General com- 
manding the army ordered a general of- 
fensive for the same day. With the Mo- 
rocco Division, whose behavior was 
heroic, he met a furious assault of the 
Germans on his left toward the marshes 
of Saint Gond. Then with the division 
which had just victoriously overcome the 
attacks of the enemy to the north of Sé- 
zanne, and with the whole of his left 
army corps, he made a flanking attack 
in the evening of the 9th upon the Ger- 
man forces, and notably the guard, which 
had thrown back his right army corps. 
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The enemy, taken by surprise by this 
bold manoeuvre, did not resist, and beat 
a hasty retreat. 


On the 11th we crossed the Marne be- 
tween Tours-sur-Marne and Sarry, driv- 
ing the Germans in front of us in dis- 
order. On the 12th we were in contact 
with the enemy to the north of the Camp 
de Chalons. Our other army of the cen- 
tre, acting on the right of the one just 
referred to, had been intrusted with the 
mission during the 7th, 8th, and 9th of 
disengaging its neighbor, and it was only 
on the 10th that, being reinforced by 
an army corps from the east, it was 
able to make its action effectively felt. 
On the llth the Germans retired. But, 
perceiving their danger, they fought des- 
perately, with enormous expenditure of 
projectiles, behind strong intrenchments. 
On the 12th the result had none the less 
been attained, and our two centre armies 
were solidly established on the ground 
gained. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE RIGHT. 


To the right of these two armies were 
three others. They had orders to cover 
themselves to the north and to debouch 
toward the west on the flank of the 
enemy, which was operating to the west 
of the Argonne. But a wide interval in 
which the Germans were in force sepa- 
rated them from our centre. The attack 
took place, nevertheless, with very bril- 
liant suecess for our artillery, which de- 
stroyed eleven batteries of the Sistteenth 
German Army Corps. 

On the 10th inst. the Highth -and 
Fifteenth German Army Corps counter- 
attacked, but were repulsed. On the 11th 
our progress continued with new suc: 
cesses; and on the 12th we were able 
to face round toward the north in ex- 
pectation of the near and inevitable re- 
treat of the enemy, which, in fact, took 
place from the 138th. 


The withdrawal of the mass of the 
German force involved also that of the 
left. From the 12th onward the forces 
of the enemy operating between Nancy 
and the Vosges retreated in a hurry be- 
fore our two armies of the East, which 
immediately occupied the positions that 
the enemy had evacuated. The offen- 
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sive of our right had thus prepared and 
consolidated in the most useful way the 
result secured by our left and our cen- 
tre. 

Such was this seven days’ battle, in 
which more than two millions of men 
were engaged. Hach army gained 
ground step by step, opening the road 
to its neighbor, supported at once by it, 
taking in flank the adversary which the 
day before it had attacked in front, the 
efforts of one articulating closely with 
those of the other, a perfect unity of 
intention and method animating the su- 
preme command. 

To give this victory all its meaning 
it is necessary to add that it was gained 
by troops which for two weeks had been 
retreating, and which, when the order 
for the offensive was given, were found 
to be as ardent as on the first day. It 
has also to be said that these troops 
had to meet the whole German army, and 
that from the time they marched for- 
ward they never again fell back. Under 
their pressure the German retreat at 
certain times had the appearance of a 
rout. 

In spite of the fatigue of our men, 
in spite of the power of the German 
heavy artillery, we took colors, guns, 
mitrailleuses, shells, more than a million 
cartridges, and thousands of prisoners. 
A German. corps lost almost the whole 
of its artillery, which, from information 
brought by our airmen, was destroyed 
by our guns. 


“THE RUSH TO THE SEA.” 


LONDON, March 18.—The third in- 
stallment of the historical review of the 
war, emanating from French official 
sources and purely from the French 
viewpoint, has been received by The As- 
sociated Press. The French narrative 
contains a long chapter on the siege war 
from the Oise to the Vosges, which lasted 
from Sept. 13 to Nov. 30. Most of tha 
incidents in this prolonged and severa 
warfare have been recorded in the daily 
bulletins. The operations were of sec- 
ondary importance, and were conducted 
on both sides with the same idea of wear- 
ing down the troops and the artillery of 
the opposing forces with the view of in- 


fluencing the decisive result in the great 
theatre of war in the north. The next 
chapter deals with “the rush to the sea,” 
Sept. 13 to Oct. 28, and is as follows: 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
ACTION. 


As early as Sept. 11 the Commander in 
Chief had directed our left army to have 
as important forces as possible on the 
right bank of the Oise. On Sept. 17 he 
made that instruction more precise by 
ordering “a mass to be constituted on 
the left wing of our disposition, capable 
of coping with the outflanking movement 
of the enemy.” Everything led us to ex- 
pect that flanking movement, for the 
Germans are lacking in invention. In- 
deed, their effort at that time tended to 
a renewal of their manoeuvre of August. 
In the parallel race the opponents were 
bound in the end to be stopped only by 
the sea; that is what happened about 
Oct 2055 


The Germans had an advantage over 
us, which is obvious from a glance at 
the map—the concentric form of their 
front, which shortened the length of their 
transports. In spite of this initial in- 
feriority we arrived in time. From the 
middle of September to the last week 
in October fighting went on continually 
to the north of the Oise, but all the time 
we were fighting we were slipping north- 
ward. On the German side this move- 
ment brought into line more than eight- 
een new army corps, (twelve active army 
corps, six reserve corps, four cavalry 
corps.) On our side it ended in the con- 
stitution of three fresh armies on our 
left and in the transport into the same 
district of the British Army and the Bel- 
gian Army from Antwerp. 


For the conception and realization of 
this fresh and extended disposition the 
French command, in the first place, had 
to reduce to a minimum the needs for 
effectives of our armies to the east of 
the Oise, and afterwards to utilize to the 
utmost our means of transport. It suc- 
ceeded in this, and when, at the end of 
October, the battle of Flanders opened, 
when the Germans, having completed the 
concentration of their forces, attempted 
with fierce energy to turn or to pierce 
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our left, they flung themselves upon a 
resistance which inflicted upon them a 
complete defeat. 

DEPLOYMENT OF A FIRST ARMY. 

‘The movement. began on our side only 
with the resources of the army which 
had held the left of our front during the 
battle of the Marne, reinforced on Sept. 
15 by one army corps. 

This reinforcement, not being suffi- 
cient to hold the enemy’s offensive, (dis- 
trict of Vaudelincourt-Mouchy-Uaugy,) a 
fresh army was transported more to the 
left, with the task “ of acting against the 
German right wing in order to disengage 
its neighbor, * * * while preserving 
a flanking direction in its march in rela- 
tion to the fresh units that the enemy 
might be able to put into line.” 

To cover the detrainments of this fresh 
army in the district Clermont-Beauvais- 
Boix a cavalry corps and four territorial 
divisions were ordered to establish them- 
selves on both banks of the Somme. In 
the wooded hills, however, which extend 
between the Oise and Lassigny the enemy 
displayed increasing activity. Neverthe- 
less, the order still further to broaden 
the movement toward the left was main- 
tained, while the territorial divisions 
were to move toward Bethune and 
Aubigny. The march to the sea went on. 

From the 21st to the 26th all our forces 
were engaged in the district Lassigny- 
Roye-Peronne, with alternations of re- 
verse and success. It was the first act 
of the great struggle which was to 
spread as it went on. On the 26th the 
whole of the Sixth German Army was 
deployed against us. We retained all 
our positions, but we could do no more; 
consequently there was still the risk that 
the enemy, by means of a fresh afflux 
of forces, might succeed in turning us. 


Once more reinforcements, two army 
corps, were directed no longer on Beau- 
vais, but toward Amiens. The front 
was then again to extend. A fresh army 
was constituted more to the north. 


DEPLOYMENT OF THE SECOND 
ARMY. 
From Sept. 30 onward we could not 
but observe that the enemy, already 
strongly posted on the plateau of Thiep- 
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val, was continually slipping his forces 
from south to north, and everywhere 
confronting us with remarkable energy. 


Accordingly, on Oct. 1 two cavalry 
corps were directed to make a leap for- 
ward and, operating on both banks of 
the Scarpe, to put themselves in touch 
with the garrison of Dunkirk, which, on 
its side, had pushed forward as far as 
Douai. But on Oct. 2 and 3 the bulk of 
our fresh army was very strongly at- 
tacked in the district of Arras and Lens. 
Confronting it were two corps of cav- 
alry, the guards, four active army corps, 
and two reserve corps. A fresh French 
army corps was immediately transported 
and detrained in the Lille district. 


But once more the attacks became 
more pressing, and on Oct. 4 it was a 
question whether, in view of the enemy’s 
activity both west of the Oise and south 
of the Somme, and also further to the 
north, a retreat would not have to be 
made. General Joffre resolutely put this 
hypothesis aside and ordered the offen- 
sive to be resumed with the reinforce- 
ments that had arrived. It was, how- 
ever, clear that, despite the efforts of all, 
our front, extended to the sea as it was 
by a mere ribbon of troops, did not pos- 
sess the solidity to enable it to resist 
with complete safety a German attack, 
the violence of which could well be fore- 
seen. 

In the Arras district the position was 
fairly good. But between the Oise and 
Arras we were holding our own only with 
difficulty. Finally, to the north, on the 
Lille-Estaires-Merville - Hazebrouck-Cas- 
sel front, our cavalry and our territorials 
had their work cut out against eight 
divisions of German cavalry, with very 
strong infantry supports. It was at this 
moment that the transport of the British 
Army to the northern theatre of ‘opera- 
tions began. 


THE TRANSPORT OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY. 


Field Marshal French had, as early as 
the end of September, expressed the wish 
to see his army resume its initial place 
on the left of the allied armies. He ex- 
plained this wish on the ground of the 
greater facility of which his communica- 
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tions would have the advantage in this 
new position, and also of the impending 
arrival of two divisions of infantry from 
home and of two infantry divisions and 
a cavalry division from India, which 
would be able to deploy more easily on 
that terrain. In spite of the difficulties 
which such a removal involved, owing to 
the intensive use of the railways by our 
own units, General Joffre decided at the 
beginning of October to meet the Field 
Marshal’s wishes and to have the British 
Army removed from the Aisne. 

It was clearly specified that on the 
northern terrain the British Army should 
co-operate to the same end as ourselves, 
the stopping of the German right. In 
other terms, the British Army was to 
prolong the front of the general disposi- 
tion without a break, attacking as soon 
as possible, and at the same time seek- 
ing touch with the Belgian Army. 

But the detraining took longer than 
had been expected, and it was not pos- 
sible to attack the Germans during the 
time when they had only cavalry in the 
Lille district and further to the north. 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE BELGIAN 

ARMY. 

There remained the Belgian Army. On 
leaving Antwerp on Oct. 9 the Belgian 
Army, which was covered by 8,000 Brit- 
‘ish bluejackets and 6,000 French blue- 
jackets, at first intended to retire as 
far as to the north of Calais, but after- 
wards determined to make a stand in 
Belgian territory. Unfortunately, the 
condition of the Belgian troops, exhaust- 
ed by a struggle of more than three 
months, did not allow any immediate 
hopes to be based upon them. This situ- 
ation weighed on our plans and delayed 
their execution. 

On the 16th we made progress to the 
east of Ypres. On the 18th our cavalry 
even reached Roulers and Cortemark. 
But it was now evident that, in view of 
the continual reinforcing of the German 
right, our left was not capable of main- 
taining the advantages obtained during 
the previous few days. To attain our 
end and make our front inviolable a fresh 
effort was necessary. That effort was 
immediately made by the dispatch to the 


north of the Lys of considerable French 
forces, which formed the French Army 
of Belgium. 


THE FRENCH ARMY OF BELGIUM. 


The French Army of Belgium consist- 
ed, to begin with, of two territorial di- 
visions, four divisions of cavalry, and a 
naval brigade. Directly after its consti- 
tution it was strengthened by elements 
from other points on the front whose 
arrival extended from Oct. 27 to Nov. 11. 
These reinforcements were equivalent 
altogether in value to five army corps, a 
division of cavalry, a territorial division, 
and sixteen regiments. of cavalry, plus 
sixty pieces of heavy artillery. 

Thus was completed the strategic ma- 
noeuvre defined by the instructions of the 
General in Chief on Sept. 11 and devel- 
oped during the five following weeks 
with the ampleness we have just seen. 
The movements of troops carried out 
during this period were methodically 
combined with the pursuit of operations, 
both defensive and offensive, from the 
Oise to the North Sea. 

On Oct. 22 our left, bounded six weeks 
earlier by the Noyon district, rested on 
Nieuport, thanks to the successive de- 
ployment of five fresh armies—three 
French armies, the British Army, and 
the Belgian Army. 

Thus the co-ordination decided upon by 
the General in Chief attained its end. 
The barrier was established. It remained 
to maintain it against the enemy’s offen- 
sive. That was the object and the result 
of the battle of Flanders, Oct. 22 to 


‘Nov. 15. 


OPERATIONS IN FLANDERS. 

The fourth installment of the French 
review takes up the operations in Flan- 
ders, as follows: 

The German attack in Flanders was 
conducted strategically and tactically 
with remarkable energy. The complete 
and indisputable defeat in which it re- 
sulted is therefore significant. 

The forces of which the enemy dis- 
posed for this operation between the sea 
and the Lys comprised: 

(1) The entire Fourth Army com- 
manded by the Duke of Wiirttemberg, 
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consisting of one naval division, one di- 
vision of Ersatz Reserve, (men who had 
received no training before the war,) 
‘which was liberated by the fall of Ant- 
werp; the Twenty-second, Twenty-third, 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Re- 
serve Corps, and the Forty-eighth. Di- 
vision belonging to the Twenty-fourth 
Reserve Corps. 


(2) A portion of another army under 
General von Fabeck, consisting of the 
Fifteenth Corps, two Bavarian corps and 
three (unspecified) divisions. 

(3) Part of the Sixth Army under the 
command of the Crown Prince of Ba- 
varia. This army, more than a third of 
which took part in the battle of Flan- 
ders, comprised the Nineteenth Army 


Corps, portions of the Thirteenth Corps 
and the Eighteenth Reserve Corps, the 
Seventh and Fourteenth Corps, the First 
Bavarian Reserve Corps, the Guards, and 
the Fourth Army Corps. 


(4) Four highly mobile cavalry corps 
prepared and supported the action of the 
troops enumerated above. Everything 
possible had been done to fortify the 
“morale” of the troops. At the begin- 
ning of October the Crown Prince of Ba- 
varia in a proclamation had exhorted his 
soldiers “to make the decisive effort 
against the French left wing,” and “to 
settle thus the fate of the great battle 
which has lasted for weeks.” 


On Oct. 28, Prince Rupprecht of Ba- 
varia declared in an army order that his 
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troops “had just been fighting under 
very difficult conditions,” and he added: 
“Tt is our business now not to let the 
struggle with our most detested enemy 
drag on longer * * * The decisive blow 
is still to be struck.” On Oct. 30, General 
yon Deimling, commanding the Fifteenth 
Army Corps (belonging to General von 
Fabeck’s command,) issued an order de- 
claring that “the thrust against Ypres 
will be of decisive importance.” It should 
be noted also that the Emperor proceeded 
in person to Thielt and Courtrai to exalt 
by his presence the ardor of his troops. 
Finally, at the close of October, the en- 
tire German press incessantly proclaimed 
the importance of the “ Battle of Calais.” 
It is superfluous to add that events in 
Poland explain in a large measure the 
passionate resolve of the German General 
Staff to obtain a decision in the West- 
ern theatre of operations at all costs. 
This decision would be obtained if our 
left were pierced or driven in. To 
reach Calais, that is, to break our left; 
to carry Ypres, that is, to cut it in half; 
through both points to menace the com- 
munications and supplies of the British 
expeditionary corps, perhaps even to 
threaten Britain in her island—such was 
the German plan in the Battle of Flan- 
ders. It was a plan that could not be ex- 


ecuted. 
CHECK OF GERMAN ATTACK. 


The enemy, who had at his disposal a 
considerable quantity of heavy artillery, 
directed his efforts at first upon the 
coast ‘and the country to the north of 
Dixmude. His objective was manifestly 
the capture of Dunkirk, then of Calais 
and Boulogne, and this objective he pur- 
sued until Nov. 1. . 


On Oct. 23 the Belgians along the rail- 
way line from Nieuport to Dixmude were 
strengthened by a French division. Dix- 
mude was occupied by our marines (fu- 
siliers marins). During the subsequent 
day our forces along the railway devel- 
oped a significant resistance against an 
enemy superior in number and backed 
by heavy artillery. On the 29th the in- 
undations effected between the canal and 
the railway line spread along our front. 


On the 30th we recaptured Ramscapelle, 
the only point on the railway which Bel- 
gians had lost. On the ist and 2d of 
November the enemy bombarded Furnes, 
but began to show signs of weariness. 
On the 2d he evacuated the ground be- 
tween the Yser and the railway, abandon- 
ing cannon, dead and wounded. On the 
3d our troops were able to re-enter the 
Dixmude district. The success achieved 
by the enemy at Dixmude at this juncture 
was without fruit. They succeeded in 
taking the town. They could not debouch 
from it. The coastal attack had thus 
proved a total failure. Since then it has 
never been renewed. The Battle of Ca- 
lais, so noisily announced by the German 
press, amounted to a decided reverse 
for the Germans. 


GERMAN DEFEAT AT YPRES. 


The enemy had now begun an attack 
more important than its predecessor, in 
view of the numbers engaged in it. This 
attack was intended as a renewal to 
the south of the effort which had just 
been shattered in the north. Instead of 
turning our flank on the coast, it was 
now sought to drive in the right of our 
northern army under the shock of pow- 
erful masses. This was the Battle of 
Ypres. 

In order to understand this long, des- 
perate, and furious battle, we must hark 
back a few days in point of time. At the 
moment when our cavalry reached Rou- 
lers and Cortemark (Oct. 28) our terri- 
torial divisions from Dunkirk, under Gen- 
eral Biden, had occupied and organized a 
defensive position at Ypres. It was a 
point d’appui, enabling us to prepare and 
maintain our connections with the Bel- 
gian Army. From Oct. 23 two British 
and French army corps were in occupa- 
tion of this position, which was to be the 
base of their forward march in the di- 
rection of Roulers-Menin. The delays al- 
ready explained and the strength of the 
forces brought up by the enemy soon 
brought to a standstill our progress along 
the line Poelcapelle, Paschendaele, Zand- 
vorde, and Gheluvelt. But in spite of the 
stoppage here, Ypres was solidly covered, 
and the connections of all the allied forces 
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were established. Against the line thus 
formed the German attack was hurled 
from Oct. 25 to Nov. 18, to the north, the 
east, and the south of Ypres. From Oct. 
26 on the attacks were renewed daily with 
extraordinary violence, obliging us to 
employ our reinforcements at the most 
threatened points as soon as they came 
up. Thus, on Oct. 31, we were obliged 
to send supports to the British cavalry, 
then to the two British corps between 
which the cavalry formed the connecting 
link, and finally to intercalate between 
these two corps a force equivalent to 
two army corps. Between Oct. 30 and 
Nov. 6 Ypres was several times in dan- 
ger. The British lost Zandvorde, Ghelu- 
velt, Messines, and Wytschaete. The 
front of the Allies, thus contracted, was 
all the more difficult to defend; but de- 
fended it was without a recoil. 


REINFORCEMENTS ARRIVE. 


The arrival of three French divisions 
in our line enabled us to resume from the 
4th to the 8th a vigorous offensive. On 
the 10th and 11th this offensive, brought 
up against fresh and sharper German at- 
tacks, was checked. Before it could be 
renewed the arrival of fresh reinforce- 
ments had to be awaited, which were dis- 
patched to the north on Nov. 12. By the 
14th our troops had again begun to pro- 
gress, barring the road to Ypres against 
the German attacks, and inflicting on the 
enemy, who advanced in massed forma- 
tion, losses which were especially terrible 
in consequence of the fact that the 
French and British artillery had crowded 
nearly 300 guns on to these few kilome- 
ters of front. 


Thus the main mass of the Germans 
sustained the same defeat as the detach- 
ments operating further to the north 
along the coast. The support which, ac- 
cording to the idea of the German Gen- 
eral Staff, the attack on Ypres was to 
render to the coastal attack, was as futile 
as that attack itself had been. 

During the second half of November 
the enemy, exhausted and having lost in 
the Battle of Ypres alone more than 150,- 
000 men, did not attempt to renew his 
effort, but confined himself to an inter- 


mittent cannonade. We, on the contrary, 
achieved appreciable progress to the 
north and south of Ypres, and insured 
definitely by a powerful defensive organ- 
ization of the position the inviolability 
of our front. 

[The compiler of the report here adds 
a footnote saying that the bodies of more 
than 40,000 Germans were found on the 
battlefield during these three weeks of 
battle. The report next proceeds ta 
summarize the character and results of 
the operations since the Battle of Flan- 
ders—that is, during the period Nov. 30- 
Feb. 1.] 

Since the former date the French su- 
preme command had not thought it ad- 
visable to embark upon important of- 
fensive operations. It has confined itself 
to local attacks, the main object of which 
was to hold in front of us as large a 
number of German corps as possible, and 
thus to hinder the withdrawal of the 
troops which to our knowledge the Ger- 
man General Staff was anxious to dis- 
patch to Russia. 


FEW SENT TO THE EAST. 


As a matter of fact, the numbers trans- 
ported to the eastern front have been 
very moderate. Of the fifty-two army 
corps which faced us on the western 
front, Germany has only been able ta 
take four and one-half corps for 
the eastern front. On the other hand, 
climatic conditions—the rain, mud, and 
mist—were such as to diminish the ef- 
fectiveness of offensive operations and 
to add to the costliness of any under- 
taken, which was another reason for 
postponing them. Still another reason 
lies in the fact that from now on the 
allied forces can count upon a steadily ex- 
panding growth, equally in point of num- 
bers and units as of material, while the 
German forces have attained the maxi- 
mum of their power, and can only dimin- 
ish now both in numbers and in value. 
These conditions explain the character 
of the siege warfare which the operations 
have assumed during the period under 
review. 

Meanwhile, it is by no means the case 
that the siege warfare has had the same 
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results for the Germans as for us. From 
Nov. 15 to Feb. 1, our opponents, in spite 
of very numerous attacks, did not suc- 
ceed in taking anything from us, except 
a few hundred metres of ground to the 
north of Soissons. We, on the contrary, 
have obtained numerous and appreciable 
results... 

[The French writer here proceeds to 
strike a balance of gains and losses be- 
tween the allied and the German forces 
in France during the Winter campaign. 
The result he sums up as follows:] 


1. A general progress of our troops; 
very marked at certain points. 

2. A general falling back of the enemy, 
except to the northeast of Soissons. 

To complete the balance it must be 
added that: 

1. The German offensive in Poland was 
checked a month ago. 

2. The Russian offensive continues in 
Galicia and the Carpathians. 

8. A large part of the Turkish Cau- 
casian army has been annihilated. 

4. Germany has exhausted her re- 
sources of officers, (there are now on an 
average twelve officers to a regiment,) 
and henceforth will only be able to de- 
velop her resources in men to the detri- 
‘ment of the existing units. 

5. The allied armies, on the contrary, 
possess the power of reinforcing them- 
selves in a very considerable degree. 

It may, therefore, be declared that in 
order to obtain complete success it is 
sufficient for France and her allies to 
know how to wait and to prepare victory 
with indefatigable patience. 

The German offensive is broken. 

The German defensive will be broken 
in its turn. 

[It is evident from the report that the 
numbered German army corps are Prus- 
sian corps unless otherwise specified.] 


THE FRENCH ARMY AS IT IS. 

LONDON, March 18, (Correspond- 
ence of The Associated Press.)—All of 
Part II., of the historical review of the 
war, emanating from French official 
sources, and purely from the French 
viewpoint, has been received by The As- 
sociated Press. Part II. deals with the 


conditions in the French Army, furnish- 
ing a most interesting chapter on this 
subject under the title, “The French 
Army as it Is.” 


The compiler of the report, beginning 
this part of his review on Feb. 1, says 
that the condition of the French Army 
is excellent and appreciably superior to 
what it was at the beginning of the war 
from the three points of view of num- 


bers, quality, and equipment. Continu- 
ing, he says: 
In the higher command important 


changes have been made. It has, in fact, 
been rejuvenated by the promotion of 
young commanders of proved quality to 
high rank. All the old Generals, who at 
the beginning of August were at the 
head of large commands, have been grad- 
ually eliminated, some as the result of the 
physical strain of war and others by ap- 
pointment to territorial commands. This 
rejuvenation of the higher ranks of the 
army has been carried out in a far-reach- 
ing manner, and it may be said that it 
has embraced all the grades of the mili- 
tary hierarchy from commanders of bri- 
gades to commanders of armies. The re- 
sult has been to lower the average age of 
general officers by ten years. Today 
more than three-fourths of the officers 
commanding armies and army corps are 
less than 60 years of age. Some are con- 
siderably younger. A number of the 
army corps commanders are from 46 to 
54 years of age, and the brigade com- 
manders are usually under 50. There are, 
in fact, at the front extremely few gen- 
eral officers over 60, and these are men 
who are in full possession of their phy- 
sical and intellectual powers. 


MANY COLONELS PROMOTED. 


This rejuvenation of the high command 
was facilitated by a number of circum- 
stances, notable among which were the 
strengthening of the higher regimental 
ranks carried out during the three years 
preceding the war, as a result of which 
at the outset of the campaign each in- 
fantry regiment had two Lieutenant 
Colonels, and each cavalry and artillery 
regiment a Colonel and Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, and also the system of promotion for 
the duration of the war. Many officers 
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who began the war as Colonels now com- 
mand brigades. Some are even at the 
head of divisions or army corps. Ability 
proved on the field of battle is now im- 
mediately recognized and utilized, and in 
this way it has been possible to provide 
in the most favorable manner for the va- 
cancies created by the changes in com- 
mand which were considered necessary 
in the first weeks of the war. 

The higher grades of the French Army 
are inspired by a remarkable unity in the 
matter of military theory, and by a soli- 
darity of spirit which has found striking 
expression in the course of the numerous 
moves of army corps from one part of 
the theatre of operations to another, 
which have been carried out since the 
beginning of the war. 

The cavalry after six months of war 
still possesses an excess of officers. There 
are on an average thirty-six officers to 
a regiment instead of the thirty-one con- 
sidered to be the necessary minimum. 
The artillery, which has suffered rela- 
tively little, has also an excess of offi- 
cers, and is further able to count upon a 
large number of Captains and other offi- 
cers, who before the war were employed 
in the arsenals or in technical research. 
Finally the reserve artillery officers have 
nearly all proved to be excellent battery 
commanders. 

The losses in the junior commissioned 
ranks have naturally been highest in the 
infantry. There is, however, nothing 
like a want of officers in this arm. Many 
Captains and Lieutenants who have been 
wounded by machine-gun fire (such 
wounds are usually slight and quickly 
healed,) have been able to return speed- 
ily to the front. The reserve officers 
have in general done remarkably well, 
and in many cases have shown quite ex- 
ceptional aptitude for the rank of com- 
pany commanders. The non-commis- 
sioned officers promoted to sub-Lieuten- 
ancies make excellent section leaders, 
and even show themselves very clever 
and energetic company commanders in 
the field. 

It must be remembered also that 
thanks to the intellectual and physical 
development of the generation now serv- 
ing with the colors; and thanks, above 


all, to the warlike qualities of the race, 
and the democratic spirit of our army, 
we have been able to draw upon the lower 
grades and even upon the rank and file 
for officers. Many men who began the 
war on Aug. 2 as privates, now wear the 
officers’ epaulettes. The elasticity of our 
regulations regarding promotion in war 
time, the absence of the spirit of caste, 
and the friendly welcome extended by all 
officers to those of their military infe- 
riors who have shown under fire their 
fitness to command, have enabled us to 
meet all requirements. 

The state of our infantry on Jan. 15 
was very satisfactory and much superior 
to that of the German infantry. On an 
average each of our regiments has forty- 
eight officers, including eighteen regular 
officers, fifteen reserve officers, and fif- 
teen non-commissioned officers. In each 
regiment six of the twelve companies are 
commanded by Captains who are regular 
officers, three by Captains of the reserve 
and three by Lieutenants. Each com- 
pany has at least three officers. The 
state of the army as regards the com- 
missioned ranks from the highest to the 
lowest is declared to be exceptionally 
brilliant. The army is led by young, 
well-trained, and daring chiefs, and the 
lower commissioned ranks have acquired 
the art of war by experience. 


2,500,000 FRENCH AT FRONT. 


Including all ranks, France now has 
more than 2,500,000 men at the front, 
and every unit is, or was on Jan. 15, at 
war strength, The infantry companies 
are at least 200 strong. In many regi- 
ments the companies have a strength of 
250 or more. 

In other arms, which have suffered less 
than the infantry, the units are all up 
to, or above, regulation strength. 

This fact constitutes one of the most 
important advantages of the French 
Army over the Germans. While Ger- 
many has created a great number of new 
units, army corps or divisions, which ab- 
sorbed at a blow all of her available re- 
sources in officers and men, the French 
supreme command has avoided the for- 
mation of new units, except in limited 
number, and has only admitted excep- 
tions to this rule when it was able to 
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count with certainty on being able to 
provide amply for both the present and 
future requirements of the new units, as 
regards all ranks, without encroaching 
upon the reserves needed for the existing 
units. 

At the same time, thanks to the depots 
in the interior of the country, the effec- 
tives at the front have been maintained 
at full strength. The sources of supply 
for this purpose were the remainder of 
the eleven classes of the reserves, the 
younger classes of the territorial army, 
and the new class of 1914. A large num- 
ber of the men wounded in the earlier en- 
gagements of the war have been able to 
return to the front. They have been in- 
corporated in the new drafts, providing 
these with a useful stiffening of war- 
tried men. 

With regard to the supplies of men 
upon which the army can draw to repair 
the wastage at the front, we learn that 
there are practically half as many men 
in the depots as at the front, in other 
words about 1,250,000. Further supplies 
of men are provided by the class of 1915 
and the revision of the various categories 
of men of military age previcusly ex- 
empted on grounds of health or for other 
reasons from the duty of bearing arms. 
As a result of this measure nearly half 
a million men have been claimed for the 
army, almost all of whom, after rigorous 
physical tests, have been declared fit for 
military service. 


DRILLED BY CONVALESCENTS. 


In the depots in which the new soldiers 
are being trained the services of many 
officers and non-commissioned officers 
discharged as convalescents after being 
wounded are utilized in order to give a 
practical turn to the instruction. There 
are still many voluntary enlistments, and 
with all these resources of men the army 
can count upon reinforcements soon to be 
available which will considerably aug- 
ment its offensive power. 


The quality of the troops has improved 
perceptibly since the beginning of the 
war. The men have become hardened 
and used to war, and their health— 
largely owing to the excellence of the 
commissariat—is extremely satisfactory. 


In spite of the severity of the Winter 
hardly any cases of disease of the res- 
piratory organs have occurred, and the 
sanitary returns of the army show an ap- 
preciable improvement on those of the 
preceding Winter. 

With regard to the reserves, experience 
has verified the dictum of the Serbian 
and Bulgarian Generals in the war of 
1913, namely, that “two months in the 
field are necessary in order to get at the 
full value of reserves.” Our infantry is 
now accustomed to the rapid and thorough 
“organization” of the defensive. In 
August it neither liked nor had the habit 
of using the spade. Today those who see 
our trenches are astounded. They are 
veritable improvised fortresses, proof 
against the 77-millimeter gun and often 
against artillery of higher calibre. Dur- 
ing the last five months not a single en- 
counter can be cited in which our infantry 
did not have the advantage over the Ger- 
man infantry. All the enemy’s attacks 
have been repulsed, except to the north 
of Soissons, where their success was due 
to the flooded state of the Aisne and the 
carrying away of our bridges. Qur at- 
tacks, on the other hand, have yielded 
important results, and have been carried 
out with plenty of spirit, although with- 
out the imprudence which cost us such 
heavy losses in August. 


The cavalry has made remarkable 
progress. Throughout October this. 
branch was called on to eke out the in- 
adequate numbers of the infantry, and 
showed itself perfectly adapted to the 
necessities of fighting on foot. Several 
regiments of cavalry have been used as 
infantry, and, armed with rifles, have 
rendered the most valuable services. 


The artillery has displayed a superi- 
ority in the use of its admirable mate- 
rial, which is recognized by the Ger- 
mans themselves. 


LONDON, March 27, (Correspondence 
of The Associated Press.)—Further in- 
stallments of the French official review 
of the condition of the French Army 
after sic months of war have been ob- 
tained by The Associated Press. The 
sith installment deals with material, 
artillery, transport, and supplies, and 
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the seventh takes up the situation of 
the German Army and makes an analy- 
sis of the German forces in the field 
and available for service. 


The first chapter of the seventh in- 
stallient, headed “ The German Effort,” 
opens with a statement as to the German 
lorces at the beginning of the campaign. 
The writer says: 

The military effort of Germany at the 
outset of the campaign exceeded all an- 
ticipations. Her design was to crush 
the French Army in a few weeks under 
a tremendous mass of troops. Nothing 
was neglected to bring that mass to- 
gether. 


The number of German army corps 
in time of peace is twenty-five. When 
war began the German General Staff 
put in the field on the two theatres of 
operations: 1, as fighting troops, (active, 
reserve, Ersatz or Landwehr,) sixty-one 
army corps; 2, as troops to guard com- 
munications and territory, formations of 
the Landsturm. 

In October six and a half new army 
corps made their appearance, plus a di- 
vision of sailors—in all seven corps. 
From the end of November to the end 
of December there was only an insig- 
nificant increase, consisting of the divi- 
sion of sailors. In January, 1915, the 
number of fighting formations put into 
line by the German Army was there- 
fore sixty-nine army corps, divided as 
follows: 

Active corps, twenty-five and a half; 
reserve corps, twenty-one and a half; 
Ersatz brigades, six and a half; reserve 
corps of new formation, seven and a 
half, and corps of Landwehr, eight and 
a half. 

GERMANY’S GREAT INITIAL 
FORT. 

The immense effort thus made by Ger- 
many explains itself very well, if, hav- 
ing regard to the position of Germany 
at the opening of the war, one considers 
that of the Allies. Germany desired to 
take advantage of the circumstances 
which enabled her to make a simultane- 
ous mobilization of all her forces—a mo- 
bilization which the three allied armies 
could not carry out so rapidly. Germany 


EF- 


wished with the mass of troops to crush 
first of all the adversary who appeared 
to her the most dangerous. This effort,. 
broken for the first time on the Marne, 
attained its maximum at the moment of 
the battle of Flanders, in which more 
than fifty army corps out of sixty-nine 
were pitted against the French, British, 
and Belgian Armies. 

Here also the method followed by Ger- 
many is easily comprehensible. At the 
end of October the Russian danger was 


, beginning to become pressing, and it was 


necessary to win a decisive victory in 
the western theatre of the war. It was 
imperative to give international opinion 
the impression that Germany remained 
in that quarter mistress of operations. 
Finally, it behooved her by this victory 
to gain the freedom to transport a large 
number of army corps to Poland. We 
have seen that the battle of Flanders, 
instead of being a success for Germany, 
was a marked defeat. This defeat was 
fraught with results, and it dominates 
the present position of the German 
Army. The plans above described of 
the German mobilization, which had their 
justification in view of a prompt vic- 
tory, were calculated to become extreme- 
ly perilous from the moment that that 
victory failed to be gained. 


INITIATIVE LOST BY GERMANY. 


From that moment, in fact, Germany 
lost the initiative and the direction of 
the war. And, furthermore, she was 
condemned to suffer the counter-effects 
of the enormous and precipitate effort 
which she had made in vain. From the 
point of view of her effectiveness and 
her regimental cadres, (basic organiza- 
tion,) she had undergone a wastage © 
which her adversaries, on the other 
hand, had been able to save themselves. 
She had, in the words of the proverb, 
put all her eggs in one basket, and in 
spite of her large population she could 
no longer, owing to the immediate and 
sterile abuse which she had made of her 
resources, pretend to regain the superi- 
crity of numbers. 

She was reduced to facing as best she 
could on both war fronts the unceas- 
ingly increasing forces of the Allies. She 
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had attained the maximum of tension 
and had secured a minimum of results. 
She had thus landed herself in a diffi- 
culty which will henceforward go on in- 
ereasing and which is made clear when 
the wastage which her army has suf- 
fered is closely studied. 
WASTAGE OF GERMAN 
IVES. 


Chapter II. of this section of the re- 
view bears the headline “ Wastage of 
German Effectives.” 

The wastage of effectives is easy to 
establish, it says. We have for the pur- 
pose two sources—the official lists of 
losses published by the German General 
Staff and the notebooks, letters, and ar- 
chives of soldiers and officers killed and 
taken prisoners. These different docu- 
ments show that by the middle of Jan- 
uary the German losses on the two 
fronts were 1,800,000 men. 

These figures are certainly less than 
the reality, because, for one thing, the 
sick are not comprised, and, for another, 
the losses in the last battle in Poland 
are not included. Let us accept them, 
however; let us accept also that out of 
these 1,800,000 men 500,000—this is the 
normal proportion—have been able to 
rejoin after being cured. Thus the final 
loss for five months of the campaign has 
been 1,300,000 men, or 260,000 men per 
month. These figures agree exactly with 
what can be ascertained when the varia- 
tions of effectives in certain regiments 
are examined. 

Tt is certain that the majority of the 
German regiments have had to be com- 
pletely renewed. What, then, is the sit- 
uation created by these enormous 
losses? 

This question is answered by a state- 
ment headed “German troops available 
for 1915.” 

The total of German formations known 
at the beginning of January, says the re- 
view, represented in round numbers 4,- 
000,000 men. According to the official 
reports on German recruiting, the entire 
resources of Germany in men amount to 
9,000,000. But from these 9,000,000 have 
to be deducted men employed on rail- 
ways, in the police, and in certain admin- 
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istrations and  industries—altogether 
500,000 men. The total resources avail- 
able for the war were therefore 8,500,000. 
Out of these about one-half, say 4,- 
000,000, are now at the front. The defin- 
itive losses represent at least 1,300,000 
men. The available resources amounted, 
then, at the beginning of January, to 
8,200,000 men. 


GERMANY’S RESERVES UN- 
TRAINED. 


Of what are these resources composed? 
Chiefly of men who were untrained in 
time of peace, the trained reservists hav- 
ing almost all left the depots for the 
front. It has, moreover, to be noted that 
out of these 3,200,000 men there are, 
according to the statistics, 800,000 who: 
are more than 39 years of age, and 
therefore of only mediocre military 
value. Thus there remain 2,400,000. 
Finally, the category of the untrained 
in peace comprises, according to the es- 
timates of German military authorities 
themselves, one-quarter of inefficients. 

The really valuable resources capable 
of campaigning are therefore just 2,- 
000,000. These men, comprising the 
1915, 1916, and 1917 classes, called out in 
anticipation, constitute—and this point 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon— 
the total of available resources for the 
operations during the twelve months of 
1915. As to what the military value of 
these troops will be, considering the 
haste with which they have been trained, 
the formidable losses sustained in. the 
battle of Flanders by the newly formed 
corps show very clearly. Their military 
value will be limited. 


GERMAN LOSSES 260,000 A MONTH. 


When it is remembered that, accord- 
ing to the German documents them- 
selves, the definite loss each month is 
260,000 men, it is manifest that the 
available resources for the year 1915 will 
not suffice to fill the gaps of a war of 
ten months. 


It is then superabundantly established 
that in the matter of effectives Germany 
has reached the maximum of possible ef- 
fort. If with the men at present avail- 
able she creates, as it is certain that she 
is preparing to do at this moment, fresh 
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formations, she will be preventing her- 
self, if the war lasts another ten 
months, as is admissible, from being able 
to complete afresh her old formations. 
If she creates no new formations, she 
will have in 1915 exactly what is neces- 
sary and no more to complete the ex- 
isting units afresh. 


Bearing in mind the ways of the Ger- 
man General Staff, one may suppose 
that, disregarding the eventual impos- 
sibility of recompleting, it is still ad- 
dressing itself to creating new forma- 
tions. The weakness to which Germany 
will expose herself in the matter of ef- 
fectives has just been set forth, and it 
is easy to show that this weakness will 
be still further aggravated by the wast- 
age in the regimental orders. 


PRAISES FRENCH “SEVENTY- 
FIVES.” 


In the sixth installment, beginning 
with the field gun, the famous “ seventy- 
fives,” the compiler of the report, after 
rehearsing the splendid qualities of this 
weapon—its power, its rapadity of action, 
and its precision—points out that it 
possesses a degree of strength and en- 
durance which makes it an implement 
of war of the first order. 


It may be stated without hesitation 
[says the review] that our “seventy- 
five” guns are in as perfect condition 
today as they were on the first day of 
the war, although the use made of them 
has exceeded all calculations. The con- 
sumption of projectiles was, in fact, so 
enormous as to cause for a moment an 
ammunition crisis, which, however, was 
completely overcome several weeks ago. 

The methodical and complete exploita- 
tion of all the resources of the country, 
organized since the beginning of the 
war, has enabled us to accumulate a 
considerable stock of fresh munitions, 
and an increasing rate of production is 
henceforth assured. We are thus sure 
of being able to provide without par- 
ticular effort for all the needs of the 
campaign, present and future, however 
long the war may last, and it is this cer- 
tainty which has enabled us to supply 
projectiles to several of the allied armies, 
among others, to the Serbian and Bel- 


gian armies. From the statements of 
German prisoners we have learned that 
the effectiveness of our new projectiles 
is superior to that of the old ones. 


FRENCH HEAVY GUNS SUPERIOR. 


Our heavy artillery was in process of 
reorganization when the war broke out, 
with the result that we were indisput- 
ably in a position of inferiority in re- 
spect of this arm during the first bat- 
tles. But today the rédles have been 
changed and our adversaries themselves 
acknowledge the superiority of our 
heavy artillery. 

The change has been brought about 
in various ways, partly by the intense 
activity of the cannon foundries in new 
production, partly by the employment at 
the front of the enormous reserves of 
artillery preserved in the fortresses. The 
very large number of heavy guns at 
the front represents only a part of the 
total number available for use. There 
is an abundant stock of projectiles for 
the heavy artillery, which, as in the case 
of the field gun ammunition, is daily 
growing in importance. The same is true 
of the reserves of powder and other ex- 
plosives and of all materials needed for 
the manufacture of shells. 

With regard to small arms, hand gre- 
nades, bombs, and all the devices for 
lifetaking which the trench warfare at 
short distance has brought into use, the 
position of the French troops is in every 
‘way favorable. 

There follows a passage on the devel- 
opment of the machine gun in this kind 
of warfare. 

Owing to the extended use of this 
weapon, the number supplied to the vari- 
ous units has been appreciably increased, 
says the review. Not only is each unit 
in possession of its full regulation com- 
plement of machine guns, but the num- 
ber of these guns attached to each unit 
has been increased since Feb. 1 by one- 
third. 

The report next passes to the trans- 
port service, which, it says, has worked 
with remarkable precision since the be- 
ginning of the war. This section of the 
review closes by referring to food sup- 
plies for the army, which are described 
as abundant. 
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LONDON, March 27, (Correspondence 
of The Associated Press.) —The eighth 
installment of the French official review 
of the war, previous chapters of which 
have been published, takes up the Ger-, 
man iosses of officers, the wastage of 
guns and projectiles, and “the moral 
wastage of the German Army.” 

The chapter on losses of officers be- 
gins with the statement that the condi- 
tion of the cadres, or basic organiza- 
tions, in the German Army is bad. The 
proportion of officers, and notably of 
officers by profession, has been enor- 
mously reduced, it says; and a report 
made in December showed that m a 
total of 124 companies, active or reserve, 
there were only 49 officers of the active 
army. The active regiments have at 
the present time, according to the re- 
view, an average of 12 professional of- 
ficers; the reserve regiments, 9 to 10; 
the reserve regiments of new formation, 
6 to 7; and it is to be remembered that 
these officers have to be drawn upon 
afresh for the creation of new units. 

“Tf Germany creates new army corps, 
and if the war lasts ten months,” it con- 
tinues, “ she will reduce almost to noth- 
ing the number of professional officers 
in each regiment, a number which already 
is very insufficient.” 


FRENCH CONDITIONS IN CONTRAST. 


The French report points out that on 
the other hand all the French regiments 
have been constantly kept at a minimum 
figure of eighteen professional officers 
per regiment. At the same time it ad- 
mits that the commanders of German 
corps, commanders of active battalions, 
and the officers attached to the com- 
manders of army corps are officers by 
profession. 

The French report then addresses it- 
self to the wastage of material. Discuss- 
ing the wastage of guns, it says: 

It is easy to ascertain the German 
losses in artillery. On Dec. 28 the Sixty- 
sixth Regiment of Artillery entrained at 
Courtrai for Germany twenty-two guns, 
of which eighteen were used up. This 
figure is extremely high for a single 
regiment. 


The same facts have been ascertained 


as regards heavy artillery. On Dec. 21 
and 22 seventy-seven guns of heavy ar- 
tillery, which were no longer service- 
able, were sent to Cologne. These move- 
ments, which are not isolated facts, show. 
how ill the German artillery has resisted 
the ordeal of the campaign. 

Other proofs, moreover, are decisive. 
For some weeks we have noted the very 
peculiar aspect of the marking on the 
bands of a great number of shells of the 
77 gun. When these markings are com- 
pared with those of shells fired three 
months ago it is plain beyond all ques- 
tion that the tubes are worn and that 
many of them require to be replaced. 
This loss in guns is aggravated by the 
necessity which has arisen of drawing 
upon the original army corps for the 
guns assigned to the recently formed 
corps or those in course of formation. 
Several regiments of field artillery have, 
in fact, had to give up two batteries. 


WEARING OUT OF MATERIAL. 


These two phenomena—wearing out of’ 
material and drafts upon batteries—will 
inevitably result either in the reduction 
of batteries from six to four guns, a re-' 
duction of the number of batteries in the 
army corps, or the partial substitution 
for 77 guns of 9-centimeter cannon of 
the old pattern, the presence of which has 
been many times perceived at the front. 


Furthermore, the German artillery 
lacks and has lacked for a very long time 
munitions. It has been obliged to reduce 
its consumption of shells in a notable de-. 
gree. No doubt is possible in this re-, 
spect. The statements of prisoners since 
the battle of the Marne, and still more 
since the battle of the Yser, make it clear 


‘that the number of shots allowed to the 


batteries for each action is strictly lim- 
ited. We have found on officers killed 
or taken prisoner the actual orders pre- 
scribing positively a strict economy of 
munitions, 

For the last three months, too, we no- 
tice that the quality of the projectiles is 
mediocre. Many of them do not burst. 
On Jan. 7, in the course of a bombard- 
ment of Laventie, scarcely any of the 
German shells burst. The proportion of 
non-bursts was estimated at two-fifths 
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by the British on Dec. 14, two-thirds by 
ourselves in the same month. On Jan. 3 
at Bourg-et-Comin, and at other places 
since then, shrapnel fell the explosion of 
which scarcely broke the envelope and 
the bullets were projected without any 
force. About the same time our Four- 
teenth Army Corps was fired at with 
shrapnel loaded with fragments of glass, 
and on several points of our front shell 
casings of very bad quality have been 
found, denoting hasty manufacture and 
the use of materials taken at hazard. 


From numerous indications it appears 
that the Germans are beginning to run 
short of their 1898 pattern rifle. A cer- 
tain number of the last reinforcements 
(January) are armed with carbines or 
rifies of a poor sort without bayonets. 
Others have not even rifles. Prisoners 
taken at Woevre had old-pattern weap- 
ons. 

The upshot of these observations is 
that Germany, despite her large stores 
at the beginning, and the great resources 
of her industrial production, presents 
manifest signs of wear, and that the of- 
ficial optimism which she displays does 
not correspond with the reality of the 
facts. 


MORAL WASTAGE. 


Under the caption “ Moral Wastage of 
the German Army,” the review con- 
tinues: 

The material losses of the German 
Army have corresponded with a moral 
wastage which it is interesting and possi- 
ble to follow, both from the interrogation 
of prisoners and the pocketbooks and let- 
ters seized upon them or on the killed. 

At the beginning of the war the entire 
German Army, as was natural, was ani- 
mated by an unshakable faith in the mili- 
tary superiority of the empire. It lived 
on the recollections of 1870, and on those 
of the long years of peace, during which 
all the powers which had to do with Ger- 
many displayed toward her a spirit of 
conciliation and patience which might 
pass for weakness. 

The first prisoners we took in August 
showed themselves wholly indifferent to 
the reverses of the German Army. They 
were sincerely and profoundly convinced 


that, if the German Army retired, it was 
in virtue of a preconceived plan, and that 
our successes would lead to nothing. The 
events at the end of August were calcu- 
lated to strengthen this contention in the 
minds of the German soldiers. 


The strategic retreat of the French 
Army, the facility with which the Ger- 
man armies were able to advance from 
Aug. 25 to Sept. 5, gave our adversaries a 
feeling of absolute and final superiority, 
which manifested itself at that time by 
ali the statements gleaned and all the 
documents seized. 


At the moment of the battle of the 
Marne the first impression was one of 
failure of comprehension and of stupor. 
A great number of German soldiers, not- 
ably those who fell into our hands during 
the first days of that battle, believed 
fully, as at the end of August, that the 
retreat they were ordered to make was 
only a means of luring us into a trap. 
German military opinion was_ suddenly 
converted when the soldiers saw that this 
retreat continued, and that it was being 
carried out in disorder, under conditions 
which left no doubt as to its cause and 
its extent. 


This time it was really a defeat, and 
a defeat aggravated by the absence of 
regular supplies and by the physical and 
moral depression which was the result. 
The severity of the losses sustained, the 
overpowering effects of the French artil- 
lery, began from this moment to be noted 
in the German pocketbooks with veritable 
terror. Hope revived, however, at the 
end of some weeks, and there is to be 
found in the letters of soldiers and offi- 
cers the announcement of “a great move- 
ment” which is being prepared, and 
which is to lead the German armies anew 
as far as Paris. 

LOSSES IN “BATTLE OF CALAIS.” 


This is the great “battle of Calais,” 
which, contrary to the anticipations of the 
enemy, was in reality fought. to the east 
of the Yser. The losses of the Germans, 
which during those ten days exceeded 
150,000 men, and may perhaps have 
reached 200,000, produced a terrifying 
impression on the troops. From that mo- 
ment prisoners no longer declared them- 
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selves sure of success. For a certain 
time they had been consoled by the an- 
nouncement of the capture of Warsaw. 
This pretended success having proved to 
be fictitious, incredulity became general. 


During the last two months the most 
intelligent of the prisoners have all ad- 
mitted that no one could any longer say 
on which side victory would rest. If we 
think of the absolute confidence with 
which the German people had been sus- 
tained, this avowal is of great impor- 
tance. 


Letters seized on a dead officer speak 
of the imminence of a military and eco- 
nomic hemming-in of Germany. They 
discuss the possibility of Germany find- 


ing herself after the war with “empty 
hands and pockets turned inside out.” 
There is no longer any question of im- 
posing the conqueror’s law upon adver- 
saries at his mercy, but of fighting with 
the energy of despair to secure an hon- 
orable peace. An officer of the General 
Staff who was made prisoner on Jan. 18 
said: “‘ Perhaps this struggle of despair 
has already begun.” 

There follows a chapter bearing the 
title, “The System of Lies,” in which 
the review describes the methods by 
which it is alleged the German Govern- 
ment “ made a sustained effort to create 
in the army an artificial state of mind 
based entirely upon lies and a scientific 
system of fables.” 


SONNET ON THE BELGIAN EXPATRIATION. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


DREAMT that people from the Land of 


Chimes 


Arrived one Autumn morning with their 


bells, 


To hoist them on the towers and citadels 
Of my own country, that the musical rhymes 


Rung by them into space at measured times 
Amid the market’s daily stir and stress, 
And the night’s empty starlit silentness, 

Might solace souls of this and kindred climes. 


Then I awoke: and, lo, before me stood 
The visioned ones, but pale and full of fear; 
From Bruges they came, and Antwerp, and 


Ostend, 


No carillons in their train. 


Vicissitude 


Had left these tinkling to the invaders’ ear, 
And ravaged street, and smoldering gable- 


end, 


War Correspondence 


A Month of German Submarine 
War 


By Vice Admiral Kirchhoff of the German Navy 


Under the heading, ‘‘ A Month of U-Boat War,’’? Vice Admiral Kirchhoff of the German 
Navy discusses the German submarine warfare against merchant shipping in its first month. 
The article, appearing in the Hamburger Framdenblatt of March 19, 1915, is reproduced: 


procedure against our worst foe. 

We can in every way be satisfied 
with the results achieved in the mean- 
time! In spite of all “steps” taken be- 
fore and thereafter, the English have 
everywhere had important losses to 
show at sea—some 200 ships lost since 
the beginning of the war, according to 
the latest statements of the Allies—so 
that even they themselves no longer dare 
to talk about the “ German bluff.” 

On the new and greater “war zone” 
established by us, our submarines have 
known how to work bravely, and have 
been able, for instance, to operate suc- 
cessfully on a single morning on the east 
coast, in the Channel, and in the Irish 
Sea. We have heard of many losses of 
our opponents, and on the other hand of 
’ the subjugation of only two of our brave 
U-boats. Ceaselessly they are active on 
the coasts of Albion; shipping is par- 
alyzed at some points; steamship com- 
panies—including also many neutral 
ones—have suspended their sailings; in 
short, our threat of a more acute condi- 
tion of war “with all means at hand” 
has been fully fulfilled. 

The “peaceful shipping,” too, has 
taken notice of it and adjusted itself ac- 
cording to our instructions. The official 
objections of neutrals have died away 
without effect; throughout the world we 
have already been given right; the ship- 
ping circles of the neutral States are in 
great part holding entirely back. The 


N March 18 a month had passed 
since the beginning of our sharp 


empty threats that floated over to us 
from across the Channel, that the capt- 
ured crews of German submarines will 
be treated differently than other prison- 
ers—yes, as plain pirates and sea robbers 
—those are nothing but an insignificant 
ebullition of British “moral insanity.” 
They are a part of the hypocritical cant 
without which, somehow, Great Britain 
cannot get along. If Great Britain 
should act in accordance with it, how- 
ever, then we shall know what we, for 
our part, have to do! 

German and probably English mines, 
too, have helped our submarines in clear- 
ing up among the English mercantile 
and war fleet. Many merchant ships 
warned long in advance have been com- 
pelled to believe in the warning, and 
with them frequently a great part of 
their crews—“ without any warning 
whatever,” as our opponents like to say. 

All measures of defense, yes, even 
more significant, all measures of decep- 
tion and boastful “ruses de guerre,” and 
even all attempts to hush up the news 
of German accomplishments and when- 
ever possible to suppress it completely— 
all these efforts have been futile. Our 
results surpass the expectations that had 
been cherished. Who knows how many 
accomplishments other than those which 
have been published may also have been 
achieved? Foreign newspapers report a 
large number of steamships overdue. 
From overseas likewise we receive fav- 
orable reports about the sinking of 
enemy ships. But the best is the news 
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that our submarines have succeeded in 
sinking two English auxiliary cruisers 
and perhaps also one or two larger Eng- 
lish transport ships with several thou- 
sand men on board. 

The last announcement has filled us all 
with greatest satisfaction. This, our 
latest method of warfare, is “truly hu- 
mane”; it leads more speedily to the 
goal than anything else, so that the num- 
ber of victims will in the end be smaller 
after all. It brings peace to all of us 
sooner than the empty paper protests 
and crying to Heaven about violence 


and international law, law of the sea, and 
laws of humanity could do. In the inno- 
cent exalted island kingdom many a fel- 
low is already striking; why should not 
even the recruit strike, who is also be- 
ginning to get a glimmer of the truth 
that there are no props in the ocean 
waves? 

The more opponents come before the 
bows of our ships and are sunk, the bet- 
ter! Down with them to the bottom of 
the sea; that alone will help!- Let us 
hope that we shall soon receive more 
such cheerful news. 


Three Weeks of the War in Champagne 


By a British Observer 


The following article, issued by the 
British Press Bureau, London, March 18, 
1915, is from a British observer with 
the French forces in the field who has 
the permission of General Joffre to send 
communications home from time to time, 
giving descriptions of the work, &c., of 
the French Army which will be of in- 
terest to the British reader. 
PROPOSE to give some account of 
| the operations which have been in 
progress for the last three weeks 
in Champagne. Every day since 
Feb. 15 the official communiqués find 
something to say about a district which 
lies midway between Rheims and Ver- 
dun. The three places which are always 
mentioned, which form the points of 
reference, are Perthes-lez-Hurlus, Le 
Mesnil-lez-Hurlus, and Beauséjour Farm. 
The distance between the first and the 
last is three and one-half miles; the 
front on which the fighting has taken 
place is about five miles; and the French 
have been attacking at one point or an- 
other in this front every day for the last 
three weeks. It is, therefore, an opera- 
tion of a different kind to those which 
we have seen during the Winter months. 
Those were local efforts, lasting a day 
or two, designed to keep the enemy busy 
and prevent him from withdrawing 


troops elsewhere; this is a sustained 
effort, made with the object of keeping 
a constant -pressure on his first line of 
defense, of affecting his use of the rail- 
way from Bazancourt to Challerange, a 
few miles to the north, and of wearing 
down his reserves of men and ammuni- 
tion. It may be said that Feb. 15 marks 
the opening of the 1915 campaign, and 
that this first phase will find an impor- 
tant place when the history of the war 
comes to be written. 

We must first know something of the 
nature of the country, which is entirely 
different to that in which the British 
Army is fighting. It is one vast plain, 
undulating, the hills at most 200 feet 
higher than the valleys, gentle slopes 
everywhere. The soil is rather chalky, 
poor, barely worth cultivating; after 
heavy rain the whole plain becomes a 
sea of shallow mud; and it dries equally 
quickly. The only features are the pine 
woods, which have been planted by hun- 
dreds. From the point of view of profit, 
this would not appear to have been a 
success; either the soil is too poor, or 
else it is unsuitable to the maritime pine; 
for the trees are rarely more than 25 
feet high. As each rise is topped, a new 
stretch of plain, a new set of small 
woods appear, just like that which has 
been left behind. 
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The villages are few and small, most 
of them are in ruins after the fighting 
in September; and the troops live almost 
entirely in colonies of little huts of wood 
or straw, about four feet high, dotted 
about in the woods, in the valleys, 
wherever a little water and shelter is 
obtainable. Lack of villages means lack 
of roads; this has been one of the great 
difficulties to be faced; but, at the same 
time, the movement of wagons across 
country is possible to a far greater ex- 
tent than in Flanders, although it is often 
necessary to use eight or ten horses to 
get a gun or wagon to the point desired. 

From the military point of view the 
country is eminently suitable for troops, 
with its possibilities of concealment, of 
producing sudden surprises with cavalry, 
and of manoeuvre generally. It is, in 
fact, the.training ground of the great 
military centre of Chalons; and French 
troops have doubtless been exercised 
over this ground in every branch of mil- 
itary operation, except that in which 
they are engaged at the present moment. 

What commander, training his men 
over this ground, could have imagined 
that the area from Perthes-lez-Hurlus to 
Beauséjour Farm would become two 
fortress lines, developed and improved 
for four months; or that he would have 
to carry out an attack modeled on the 
same system as that employed in the last 
great siege undertaken by French troops, 
that of Sebastopol in 1855? Yet this is 
what is being done. Every day an at- 
tack is made on a trench, on the edge of 
one of the little woods or to gain ground 
in one of them; every day the ground 
gained has to be transformed so as to 
give protection to its new occupants and 
means of access to their supports; every 
night, and on many days, the enemy’s 
counter-attacks have to be repulsed. 

Each attack has to be prepared by a 
violent and accurate artillery fire; it 
may be said that a trench has to be 


morally captured by gun fire before it- 


can be actually seized by the infantry. 
Once in the new trench, the men have to 
work with their intrenching tools, with- 
out exposing themselves, and wait for 
a counter-attack, doing what damage 
they can to the enemy with hand gre- 


nades and machine guns. Thus the 
amount of rifle fire is very small; it is 
a war of explosives and bayonets. 


Looking at the battle at a distance of 
about 2,000 yards from the enemy’s line, 
the stillness of what one sees is in 
marked contrast to the turmoil of shells’ 
passing overhead. The only movement 
is the cloud of smoke and earth that 
marks the burst of a shell. Here and 
there long white lines are visible, when 
a trench has brought the-chalky subsoil 
up to the top, but the number of trenches 
seen is very small compared to the num- 
ber that exist, for one cannot see into 
the valleys, and the top of the ground 
is an unhealthy place to choose for seat- 
ing a trench. The woods are pointed 
out, with the names given them by the 
soldiers, but it needs fieldglasses to see 
the few stumps that remain in those 
where the artillery has done its work. 
And then a telephone message arrives, 
saying that the enemy are threatening a 
counter-attack at a certain point, and 
three minutes later there is a redoubled 
whistling of shells. At first one cannot 
see the result of this fire—the guns are 
searching the low ground where the 
enemy’s reserves are preparing for the 
movement, but a little later the ground 
in front of the threatened trench becomes 
alive with shell bursts, for the searching 
has given place to the building up of a 
wall of fire through which it is impos- 
sible for the foe to pass without enor- 
mous loss. 


The attached map may enable us to 
look more closely at what has been 
achieved. The lowest dotted line, num- 
bered 15, is the line of the French 
trenches on Feb. 15. They were then 
close up to the front of the German line 
with its network of barbed wire, its ma- 
chine-gun emplacements, often of con- 
crete, and its underground chambers for 
sheltering men from the shells. Each 
successive dotted line shows the line held 
by the French on the evening of the date 
written in the dotted line. Thus the total 
gain of ground, that between the most 
southerly and the most northerly dotted 
lines, varies between 200 yards, where 
the lines are close together northeast of 
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Perthes, and 1,400 yards, half way be- 
tween Le Mesnil and Beauséjour Farm. 
But the whole of this space has been a 
series of trenches and fortified woods, 
each of which has had to be attacked 
separately. 

Some of the points where the fighting 
has been heaviest are shown in letters on 
the map. A is the “little fort,” a re- 
doubt on an open spur, holding perhaps 
600 men. This was first attacked in 
January; it was partly taken, but the 
French in the end retained only the 
southern corner, where they remained 
for something like a fortnight. On Feb. 
16 it was again taken in part, and lost 
the same day. On the 17th the same 
thing happened. On the 23d they once 
more got into the work; in the evening 
they repulsed five separate counter- 
attacks; then a sixth succeeded in turn- 
ing them out. On the 27th they took 
all except a bit of trench in the northern 
face, and two days later they made that 
good, as well as a trench about fifty 
yards to the north of the work. 

B is a small hill, marked 196. The 
capture of this, with its two lines of 
trenches, was one of the most brilliant 
pieces of work done. Since this date, the 
26th, the enemy have continued to 
counter-attack nearly every day. It was 
here that the Prussian Guard was put in; 
but they have failed to get it back, and 
their losses have been very high. The 
prisoners stated that one regiment had 
its Colonel and all the superior officers 
killed or wounded. C is a wood, called 
the “Yellow Burnt Wood.” It is still 
in the hands of the Germans, a regular 
nest of machine guns, which command 
the ground not only to the front but also 
down valleys to the east and west. The 
French are just in the southwest corner. 

At D there are two woods; the south- 
ern we will call No. 3, the northern No. 4. 
On the 16th our allies got a trench just 
south of No. 3; they got into the wood 
on the 18th, and.fought backward and 
forward in the wood that day and all the 
19th and 20th; by the evening of the 
20th they had almost reached the north- 
ernedge. On the 21st a stronger counter- 
attack than usual was repulsed, and in 


pursuing the retiring enemy they secured 
the northern edge. On the 22d there was 
more fighting in No. 3, but in the end 
the French managed to make their way 
into No. 4 as far as a trench which runs 
along a crest midway through the wood. 
The next six days saw continuous fight- 
ing in No. 4, sometimes near the north- 
ern end, sometimes at the crest in the 
middle, and occasionalty back near the 
southern end. The French now hold the 
northern edge, and have pushed troops 
into the “Square” wood just north of 
the line of the 25th. 

At E again there are two small woods; 
these were both captured on the 26th, 
but the trenches in the northern one had 
been mined, and the French had no 
sooner seized them than they were blown 
up. At F there was another small re- 
doubt; part of this was taken on the 19th 
from the east, but the work was not 
finally captured till the 27th, when 240 
corpses were found in it. On the ex- 
treme west, at G, is a wood which has 
twice been unsuccessfully attacked. On 
the first occasion troops got into the 
wood, but a severe snowstorm prevented 
the artillery from continuing to assist 
them, and they were driven out. The 
second was an attempt to surprise the 
enemy at 2 A. M. on the 25th; this also 
failed. A third attack was made on 
March 7 and was successful; the French 
line now runs through the wood. 


The above will serve to show the te- 
nacity which is required for an operation 
of this kind. Up to the present the 
French have made steady and continuous 
progress, and their success may be best 
judged from the fact that they have not 
been forced back on any day behind the 
line they held in the morning, despite 
innumerable counter-attacks. And this 
is not merely a question of ground, but 
one of increasing moral superiority, for 
it is in the unsuccessful counter-attacks 
that losses are heavy, and these and the 
sense of failure affect the morale of an 
army sooner or later. 


Will the French push through the 
line? Will a hole be made, or is the 
enemy like a badger, who digs himself in 
rather faster than you can dig him out? 
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I cannot tell; it would indeed be an as- 
tonishing measure of success for a first 
attempt, and the enemy may require a 
great deal more hammering at many 
points before he has definitely had 
enough at any one point. But these 


operations have brought the day closer, 
and turn our thoughts to the time when 
we shall be able to move forward, and 
one finds the cavalrymen wondering 
whether perhaps they, too, will get their 
chance. 


The Germans Concrete Trenches 


By F. H. Gailor, American Rhodes Scholar of New College, Oxford 


[From The London Daily Mail, March 24, 1915.] 


BERGEN-OP-ZOOM. 
T the kind invitation of General 
Longchamps, German Military 
Governor of the Province of 
Namur, I spent two days with 
him going along the country in and be- 
hind the firing line in Northern France 
from near Rheims to the small village of 
Monthois, near Vouziers, on the Aisne. 

About five miles out of Monthois we 
came to the artillery positions of the Ger- 
mans. We could see the flashes of the 
guns long before we reached the hills 
where they were placed, but when we 
came up and dismounted the position was 
mest cleverly concealed by a higher hill 
in front and the heavy woods which 
served as a screen for the artillery. I 
noticed many holes where the French 
shells had burst, and the valley to 
the north looked as if some one had been 
experimenting with a well digger. One 
2l1-centimeter shell had cut a swath 
about 100 yards long out of the woods on 
the hill where we dismounted. The trees 
were twisted from their stumps as if a 
small cyclone had passed, and one could 
realize the damage the shells could do 
merely by the displaced air. 

We went on forward into the valley on 
foot and stopped about two hundred yards 
in front and to the left of where the 
German guns were firing. There, al- 
though of course we could not see the 
French position, we could hear and see 
their shells as they exploded. They were 
firing short, one of the officers told me, 
because they thought the Germans were 
on the forward hill. He could see one of 


the French aeroplanes directing their 
fire, but I could not make it out. We 
stayed there listening to the shells and 
watching the few movements of German . 
batteries that were taking place. A par- 
ty of officers hidden by the trees were 
taking observations and telephoning the 
results of the German fire and, no doubt, 
of the French fire in the German 
trenches. There was no excitement; but 
for the noise the whole scene reminded 
me of some kind of construction work, 
such as building a railroad. 


After about an hour, when nothing 
had happened, one began to realize that 
even such excitement may become monot- 
onous and be taken as a matter of 
course. One of the officers told me that 
the Germans had. been there since the 
beginning of October and that even the 
trenches were in the same position as 
when they first came. 


Certainly the trenches seem perma- 
nent enough for spending many Winters. 
A number of them have now been built 
of concrete, especially in that swampy 
part near the Aisne where they strike 
water about three feet underground. 
The difficulty is in draining out the wa- 
ter when it rains. 


Some of the trenches have two stories, 
and at the back of many of them are 
subterranean rest houses built of con- 
crete and connected with the trenches by 
passages. The rooms are about seven 
feet high and ten feet square, and above 
the ground all evidence of the work is 
concealed by green boughs and shrub- 
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bery so that they may escape the atten- 
tion of the enemy’s aeroplanes. 

With the noise and the fatigue, the 
men say it is impossible to sleep natur- 
ally, but they become so used to the 
firing and so weary that they become 
oblivious of everything even when shells 
are falling within a dozen-yards of them. 
They stay in the trenches five days and 
then get five days’ rest. In talking to 
the men one feels the influence on them 
of a curious sort of fatalism—they have 
been lucky so far and will come through 
all right. One sees and feels every- 
where the spirit of a great game. The 
strain of football a thousand times mag- 
nified. The joy of winning and boyish 
pleasure in getting ahead of the other 
fellows side by side with the stronger 
passions of hatred and anger and the 
sight of agony and death. 

We talked to some of the little groups 
of men along the road who were going 
back to their five days in the trenches. 
Of course all large units are split up so 
as not to attract attention. They were 
all the same, all sure of winning, and all 
bearded, muddy, and determined. I could 
not help thinking of American football 
players at the end of the first half. These 
men seemed all the same. I have no re- 
collection of a single individual. The 
“system ” and its work has made a type 
not only of clothes but of face. Their an- 
swers to the usual questions were all the 
same, and one felt in talking to them 
that their opinions were machine-made. 
Three points stood out—Germany is right 
and will win; England is wrong and will 
knuckle under; we hate England because 
we are alike in religion, custom, and opin- 
jon, and it is the war of kindred races. 
Everywhere one met the arguments and 
stories of unfairness and cruelty in fight- 
ing that have appeared in the English 
papers, but with the names reversed. 
English soldiers had surrendered and 
then fired; had shot from beneath a Red 
Cross flag or had killed prisoners. The 
stories were simple and as hackneyed as 
most of those current in England. 


The concrete rest houses were interest- 
ing. Most of them have furniture made 
from trees “to amuse us and pass the 
time.” Both officers and men use the 
same type of house, though discipline for- 
bids that the same house be used by both 
officers and men. The light in these 
houses is bad and the ventilation not all 
that it should be, but they are extremely 
careful about sanitation, and everywhere 
one smells disinfectants and sees evi- 
dence of scrupulous guarding against dis- 
ease. Oil and candles are scarce and the 
“pocket electric” that all the men and 
officers carry does not last long enough 
for much reading. There are always tele- 
phone connections, but in most cases 
visits are impossible save by way of the 
underground passages and the trenches. 


One officer described the life as entire- 
ly normal; another said, in speaking of 
a Louis XV. couch which had been bor- 
rowed from a near-by chateau and was 
the pride of a regiment, “Oh! we are 
cave-dwellers, but we have some of the 
luxuries of at least the nineteenth cent- 
ury.” 


The Major Commandant at Rethel 
showed me a letter from a friend de- 
manding “some easy chairs and a piano 
for his trench house,” and the Major 
said, “I hear they have music up on the 
Yser, but the French are too close to us 
here! ” 

All that I saw of the German Red 
Cross leads me to believe that it is ade- 
quate and efficient. At Rethel we saw a 
Red Cross train of thirty-two cars per- 
fectly equipped. The cars are made spe- 
cially with open corridors, so that 
stretchers or rubber-wheeled trucks may 
be rolled from one car to another. The 
berths are in two tiers, much like an 
American sleeping car, and each car 
when full holds twenty-eight men. There 
is an operating car fully equipped for the 
most delicate and dangerous cases; in 
fact, when we saw the train at Rethel it 
had stopped on its way to Germany for 
an operation on a man’s brain. 


The Spirits of Mankind 


By Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 


The conviction that great spiritual forces will assert themselves at the end of the Euro- 
pean war to enlighten the judgment and steady the spirits of mankind was expressed by 
President Wilson in an address of welcome delivered at the Maryland annual conference of 


the Methodist Protestant Church at Washington on April 8, 1915. 


appears below. 


HESE are days of great perplex- 

ity, when a great cloud of trouble 

hangs and broods over the greater 

part of the world. It seems as if 

great, blind, material forces had been re- 

leased which had for long been held in 

leash and restraint. And yet underneath 

that you can see the strong impulses of 
great ideals. 


It would be impossible for men to go 
through what men are going through on 
the battlefields of Europe and struggle 
through the present dark night of their 
terrible struggle if it were not that they 
saw, or thought that they saw, the 
broadening of light where the morning 
should come up and believed that they 
were standing each on his side of the 
contest for some eternal principle for 
right. 


Then all about them, all about us, there 
sits the silent, waiting tribunal which is 
going to utter the ultimate judgment 
upon this struggle, the great tribunal 
of the opinion of the world; and I fancy 
I see, I hope that I see, I pray that it 
may be that I do truly see, great spir- 
itual forces lying waiting for the out- 
come of this thing to assert themselves, 
and are asserting themselves even now 
to enlighten our judgment and steady 
our spirits. 


No man is wise enough to pronounce 
judgment, but we can all hold our spirits 
in readiness to accept the truth when it 
dawns on us and is revealed to us in the 
outcome of this titanic struggle. 


It is of infinite benefit that in assem- 
blages like this and in every sort of as- 


The text of his address 


semblage we should constantly go back 
to the sources of our moral inspiration 
and question ourselves as to what prin- 
ciple it is that we are acting on. Whither 
are we bound? - What do we wish to see 
triumph? And if we wish to see certain 
things triumph, why do we wish to see _ 
them triumph? What is there in them 
that is for the lasting benefit of man- 
kind? 

For we are not in this world to amuse 
ourselves with its affairs. We are here 
to push the whole sluggish mass forward 
in some particular direction, and unless 
you know the direction in which you 
want to go your force is of no avail. Do 
you love righteousness? is what each one 
of us ought to ask himself. And if you 
love righteousness are you ready to 
translate righteousness into action and 
be ashamed and afraid before no man? 


It seems to me, therefore, that it is 
worth suggesting to you that you are 
not sitting here merely to transact the 
business and express the ideals of a 
great church as represented in the State 
of Maryland, but you are here also as 
part of the assize of humanity, to re- 
mind yourselves of the things that are 
permanent and eternal, which if we do 
not translate into action we have failed 
in the fundamental things of our lives. 

You will see that it is only in such 
general terms that one can speak in the 
midst of a confused world, because, as I 
have already said, no man has the key 
to this confusion. No man ean see the 
outcome, but every man can keep his 
own spirit prepared to contribute to the 
net result when the outcome displays 
itself. 


“What the Germans Say About 
Their Own Methodsof Warfare” 


By Joseph Bedier, Professor in the College de France 


[From an article in the Revue de Paris for January, 1915.] 


armies cannot altogether escape the 

reproach of violating on occasion 

the law of nations. I shall estab- 
lish this by French methods, through the 
use of documents of sound value. 


| PURPOSE to show that the German 


My texts are genuine, well vouched 
for, and I have taken pains to subject 
them to a critical examination, as 
scrupulous and minute as heretofore in 
times of peace I expended in weighing 
the authority of some ancient chronicle, 
or in scrutinizing the authenticity of 
some charter. Perhaps this care was 
born of professional habit, or due to a 
natural craving for exactness, but in 
either case it is a voucher for the work, 
which is meant for all comers—for the 
passer-by, for the indifferent, and even 
for my country’s foes. My wish is that 
the veriest looker-on, idly turning these 
pages, may be confronted only with 
documents whose authenticity will be 
self-evident, if he is willing to see, and 
whose ignominious tale will reach his 
heart, if ye have a heart. 


I have, moreover, sought for docu- 
ments not only incontestably genuine 
but of unquestioned authority. Accusa- 
tion is easy, while proof is difficult. 
No belligerent has ever been troubled 
to find mountains of testimony, true or 
false, against his enemy; but were this 
evidence gathered by the most exalted 
magistrates, under the most solemn ju- 
dicial sanction, it must unfortunately 
long remain useless; until the accused 
has full opportunity to controvert it, 
every one is free to treat it as false or, 
at the best, as controvertible. For this 
reason I shall avoid resting the case 
upon Belgian or French statements, 
though I know them to be true. My 


purpose has been to bring forward such 
testimony that no man living, be he 
even a German, should be privileged to 
cast a doubt upon it. German crimes 
will be established by German docu- 
ments. : 

These will be taken mainly from the 
“War Diaries,” which Article 75 of the 
German. Army Regulations for~ Field 
Service enjoins upon soldiers to keep 
during their marches, and which were 
seized by the French upon the persons 
of their prisoners, as military papers, 
as authorized by Article 4 of The 
Hague Convention of 1907. The number 
of these is daily increasing, and I trust 
that some day, for the edification of all, 
the complete collection may be lodged 
in the Germanic section of manuscripts 
in the National Library. Meantime, the 
Marquis de Dampierre, paleographer 
and archivist, graduate of the Ecole des 
Chartes, is preparing, and will shortly 
publish, a volume in which the greater 
part of these notebooks will be mi- 
nutely described, transcribed, and clari- 
fied. Personally, I have only examined 
about forty of them, but they will an- 
swer my purpose, by presenting rele- 
vant extracts, furnishing the name, rank, 
and regiment of the author, with indi- 
cations of time and place. Classification 
is difficult, mainly because ten lines of 
a single text not infrequently furnish 
evidence of a variety of offenses. I 
must take them almost at random, 
grouping them under such analogies or 
association of ideas or images as they 
may offer. 

il 


The first notebook at hand is that of 
a soldier of the Prussian Guard, the 
Gefreiter Paul Spielmann, (of Company 
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J, First Brigade of the Infantry Guard.) 
He tells the story of an unexpected 
night alarm on the 1st of September in 
a village near Blamont. The bugle 


sounds, and the Guard, startled from 


sleep, 
and 2:) 


begins the massacre, -(Figs. 1 


Figure 1. 

The inhabitants fled through the village. 
It was horrible. The walls of houses are 
bespattered with blood and the faces of 
the dead are hideous to look upon. They 
were buried at once, some sixty of them. 
Among them many old women, old men, 
and one woman pregnant—the whole a 
dreadful sight. Three children huddled 
together—all dead. Altar and arches of 

. the church shattered. Telephone com- 
munication with the enemy was found 
there. This morning, Sept. 2, all the sur- 
vivors were driven out; I saw four little 
boys carrying on two poles a cradle with 
a child some five or six months old. 
The whole makes a fearful sight. Blow 
upon blow! Thunderbolt on thunderbolt ! 
Everything given over to plunder. I saw 
a mother with her two little ones—one 
of them had a great wound in the head 
and an eye put out. 


Deserved repression, remarks this 
soldier: “ They had telephone communi- 
cation with the enemy.” And yet, we 


for which the population is not respon- 
may recall that by Article 30 of The 
Hague Convention of 1907, signed on 
behalf of H. M. the Emperor of Ger- _ 
many, “no collective penalty, pecuniary 
or other, shall be proclaimed against a 
population, by reason of individual acts 


Figure 2. 


sible in solido.”” What tribunal during 
that dreadful night took the pains to 
establish this joint participation? 


itt 


The unsigned notebook of. a soldier 
of the Thirty-second Reserve Infantry 
(Fourth Reserve Corps) has this entry: 

Creil, Sept. 3.—The iron bridge was 

blown up. For this we set the streets 

on fire, and shot the civilians. 

Yet it must be obvious that only the 
regular troops of the French Engineer 
Corps could have blown up the iron 
bridge at Creil; the civilians had no hand 
in it. As an excuse for these massacres, 
when any excuse is offered, the note- 
books usually note that “ civilians” or 
“francs-tireurs” had fired on the troops. 
But the “scrap of paper” which Ger- 
many subscribed—the Convention of 
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1907—provides in its first article “the 
laws, the rights, and the duties are not 
applicable solely to the army, but also 
to militia and bodies of volunteers ” un- 
der certain conditions, of which the main 
one is that they shall “openly bear 
arms; ” while Article 2 stipulates that 
“the population of an unoccupied terri- 
tory, which on the approach of the 
enemy spontaneously takes up arms to 
resist the invading forces, without hav- 
ing had time to organize as provided 
in Article 1, shall be considered as a 
belligerent, if they bear arms openly and 
observe the laws and customs of war.” 


i pe | 


tn 


Pe gine Ye 
Did peg filo 


on aay tin: 
Le SL: Y aon 


Figure 3. 


In the light of this text, the bearing 
of the barbarous recitals which follow 
may be properly estimated: 


(a) Notebook of Private Hassemer, 
(Eighth Corps, Sept. 8, 1914, at Som- 
mepy, Marne.—Dreadful butchery. Village 
burned to the ground; the French thrown 
into the burning houses, civilians and all 
burned together. 

(b) Notebook of Lieut. Kietzmann, (Sec- 
ond Company, First Battalion, Forty- 
ninth Infantry,) under date of Aug. 18, 


1914, (Fig. 3.)—A short distance above 
Diest is the village of Schaffen. About 
fifty civilians were concealed in the 


church tower, and from there fired on our 
troops with a mitrailleuse. All the civil- 
ians were shot. 

[It may here be noted, for the sake of 
precision, that the First Report of the 
Belgian Commission of Inquiry, Antwerp, 
Aug. 28, Page 8, identifies some of the 
‘civilians ’’ killed at Schaffen on the 
18th of August; among them, ‘‘ the wife of 
Francois Luyckz, 45 years of age, with 


her daughter aged 12, who were discov- 
ered in a sewer and shot’’; and ‘‘ the 
daughter of Jean Ooyen, 9 years of age, 
who was shot ’’; and ‘‘André Willem, sac- 
ristain, who was bound to a tree and 
burned alive.’’] 

(c) Notebook of a Saxon officer, un- 
named, (178th Regiment, Twelfth Army 
Corps, First Saxon Corps,) Aug. 26.—The 
exquisite village of Gué-d’Hossus (Ar- 
dennes) was given to the flames, although 
to my mind it was guiltless. I am told 
that a cyclist fell from his machine, and 
in his fall his gun was discharged; at 
once the firing was begun in his direction, 
and thereupon all the male inhabitants 
were simply thrown into the flames. It 
is to be hoped that like atrocities will not 
be repeated. 


This Saxon officer had, nevertheless, 
already witnessed like “atrocities.” 
The preceding day, Aug. 25, at Vil- 
lers-en-Fagne, (Belgian Ardennes, ) 
“where we found grenadiers of the 
guard, killed and wounded,” he had seen 
“the curé and other inhabitants shot”; 
and three days previous, Aug. 23, at the 
village of Bouvignes, north of Dinant, he 
had witnessed what he thus describes: 


Through a breach made in the rear 
we get access into the residence of a 
well-to-do inhabitant and occupy the 
house. Passing through a number of 
apartments, we reach a door where we 
find the corpse of the owner. Further on 
in the interior our men have wrecked 
everything like vandals. Everything has 
been searched. Outside, throughout the 
country, the spectacle of the inhabitants 
who have been shot defies any descrip- 
tion. They have been shot at such short 
range that they are almost decapitated. 
Every house has been ransacked to the 
furthest corners, and the inhabitants 
dragged from their hiding places. The 
men shot; the women and children locked 
into a convent, from which shots were 
fired. And, for this reason, the convent 
is about to be set fire to; it may, how- 
ever be ransomed if it surrenders the 
guilty ones and pays a ransom of 15,000 
francs. 


We shall see as we proceed how these 
notebooks complement one another. 


(d) Notebook of the Private Philipp, 
(from Kamenz, Saxony, First Company, 
First Battalion, 178th Regiment.) On the 
day indicated above—Aug. 23—a private 
of the same regiment was the witness 
of a scene similar to that just described ; 
perhaps, the same scene, but the point 
of view is different.—At 10 o’clock in the 
evening the First Battalion of the 178th 
came down into the burning village to 
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the north of Dinant—a saddening specta- 
cle—to make one shiver. At the entrance 
to the village lay the bodies of some fifty 
citizens, shot for having fired upon our 
troops from ambush. In the course of the 
night many others were shot down in like 
manner, so that we counted more than 
two hundred. Women and children, hold- 
ing their lamps, were compelled to assist 
at this horrible spectacle. We then sat 
down midst the corpses to eat our rice, 
as we had eaten nothing since morning. 
(Fig. 4.) 


Figure 4, 


Here is a military picture fully outlined, 
and worthy to compete in the Academy 
of Fine Arts of Dresden. But one 
passage of the text is somewhat obscure 
and might embarrass the artist— 
“Women and children, holding their 
lamps, were compelled to assist at this 
horrible spectacle.” What spectacle?— 
the shooting, or the counting of the 
corpses? To get some certainty on this 
historic point, the artist should question 
that noble soldier—the Colonel of the 
178th. 


His work of that night, however, was 
in accord with the spirit of his com- 


panions in arms, and of his chiefs. We 
may assure ourselves of this by con- 
sulting the Sixth Report of the Belgian 
Commission of Inquiry upon the viola-_ 
tion of the rules of the law of nations 
(Havre, Nov. 10, 1914) and the ignoble 
proclamations placarded by the Ger- 
mans throughout Belgium. I will con- 
tent myself with three short extracts. 

Extract from a proclamation of Gen- 
eral von Biilow, placarded at Liége, Aug. 
22, 1914: 

The inhabitants of the city of Andenne, 
after having protested their peaceful in- 

tentions, were guilty of a treacherous 
surprise upon our troops. It was with 
my consent that the General in Chief set 
fire to the whole locality, and that about 
one hundred persons were shot. 

(The Belgian report controverts the 
accusation against the inhabitants of 
Andenne of having taken hostile meas- 
ures against the German troops, and 
adds: “ As a matter of fact, more than 
two hundred persons were shot ”—al- 
most everything was ravaged. For a 
distance of at least three leagues the 
houses were destroyed by fire.) 

Extract from a proclamation of Major 
Dieckmann, placarded at Grivegnée, Sept. 
8, 1914: 

Any one not responding instantly to the 
command ‘‘raise your arms”’ is subject 
to the penalty of death. 

Extract from proclamation of Marshal 
Baron von der Goltz, placarded at 
Brussels, Oct. 5, 1914: 

Hereafter the localities nearest the place 
where similar acts (destruction of rail- 
ways or telegraphic lines) were done— 
whether or not they were accomplices 
in the act—will be punished without 
mercy. To this end hostages have been 
taken from all the localities adjacent to 
railways menaced by similar attacks, 
and upon the first attempt to destroy 
the railways, telegraphic or telephone 
lines, they will at once be shot. 


Il. 


I copy from the first page of an un- 
signed notebook, (Fig. 5:) 

Langeviller, Aug. 22.—Village destroyed 
by the Eleventh Battalion of Pioneers. 
Three women hanged to trees; the first 
dead I have seen. 

Who can these three women be?-— 

criminals undoubtedly—guilty of having 
fired upon German troops, unless, in- 
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Figure 5. 


deed, they may have been “in communi- 
cation by telephone” with the enemy; 
and the Eleventh Pioneers unquestion- 
ably meted out to them just punishment. 
But, at all events, they expiated their 
guilt, and the Eleventh Pioneers has 
passed on. The crime these women com- 
mitted is unknown to the troops which 
are to follow. Among these new troops 
will there be found no chief, no Christian, 
to order the ropes cut and allow these 
dangling bodies to rest on the earth? 
No, the regiment passes under the gib- 
bets and their flags brush against the 
hanging corpses; they pass on, Colonel 
and officers—gentlemen all—Kultur- 
triger. And they do this knowingly; 
these corpses must hang there as an 
example, not for the other women of 
the village, for these doubtless already 
understand, but as an example to the 
regiment and to the other regiments 
that will follow, and who must be at- 
tuned to war, who must be taught their 
stern duty to kili women when occasion 
offers. The teaching will be effective, 


unquestionably. Shall we look for proof 
of it? The young soldier, who tells us 
above that these corpses were the first 
dead he had ever seen, adds a week later, 
on the tenth and last page of_his note- 
book, the following, (Fig. 6:) 


In this way we destroyed eight dwell- 
ings and their inhabitants. In one of the 
houses we bayoneted two men, with their 
wives and a young girl 18 years old. The 
young one almost unmanned me, her look 
was so innocent! But we could not mas- 
ter the excited troop, for at such times 
they are no longer men—they are beasts. 


Figure 6. 


Let me add a few texts which will 
attest that these assassinations of 
women and children are customary tasks 
set to German soldiers: 


(a) The writer in a notebook, un- 
signed, reports that at Orchies (Nord) 
“a woman was shot for not having 
obeyed the command to halt!” where- 
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upon he adds, “the whole locality was 
set on fire.” (Fig. 7.) 


Figure 7. 


(b) The officer of the 178th Saxon 
Regiment, mentioned above, reports that 
in the vicinity of Lisognes (Belgian 
Ardennes) “the Chasseur of Marburg, 
havirg placed three women in line, killed 
them all with one shot.” 


(c) A few lines more, taken from 
the notebook of the Reservist Schlauter 
(Third Battery, Fourth Regiment, Field 
Artillery of the Guard,) (Fig. 8:) 


Aug. 25, (in Belgium.)—We shot 300 of 
the inhabitants of the town. Those that 
survived the salvo were requisitioned as 
grave diggers. You should have seen the 
women at that time! But it was impos- 
sible to do otherwise. In our march upon 
Wilot things went better; the inhabitants 
who wished to leave were allowed to do 
so. But whoever fired was shot. Upon 
our leaving Owele the rifles rang out, and 
with that, flames, women, and all the rest. 


IV. 


Frequently when a German _ troop 
want to carry a position, they place be- 
fore them civilians—men, women, and 
children—and find shelter behind these 
ramparts of living flesh. As such a 
stratagem is essentially playing upon 
the nobility of heart of the adversary, 
and saying to him “ you won’t fire upon 
these unfortunates, I know it, and I hold 
you at my mercy, unarmed, because you 
are not as craven as I am,” as it implies 
a homage to the enemy and the self- 
degradation of the one employing it, it 
is almost inconceivable that soldiers 
should resort to it; it represents a new 
invention in the long story of human 


vileness, which even the dreadful Peni- 
tentiels of the Middle Ages had not dis- 
covered. In reading the stories from 
French, Belgian, and English sources, 
attributing such practices to the Ger- 
mans, it has made me doubt, if not 
the truthfulness, at least the detailed 
exactness of the stories. It seemed to 
me that the tales must be of crimes by 


Figure 8. 


men who would be disavowed, individual 
lapses, which do not dishonor the nation, 
because the nation on ascertaining them 
would repudiate them. But how can we 
doubt that the German Nation has, on 
the contrary, accepted these acts as ex- 
ploits worthy of herself, that in them 
she recognizes her own aptitudes, and 
finds pleasure in the contemplation; how, 
I ask, can we doubt this in reading the 
following narrative signed by a Bavarian 
officer, Lieut. A. Eberlein, spread out 
in the columns of one of the best known 
periodicals of Germany, the Miinchner 
Neueste Nachrichten, in its issue of 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1914, Page 22, Lieut. 
Eberlein relates there the occupation of 
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Miindiner Yicuchtg Mawrigter, 
unfer braver Ojfisteroftelvertieter MW. hat-ia mit 
cigener Lckensgefrhr Wetdung an die Brigade 
ven raferee bedrdngien, Lage gentadt: wird 
woht ard) ungefalir angedeben Haven, it weldem 
Haus wit uns authalten. “Sum Uederilus jteden 
Mir cud od ein weifes Letntud oben gum Dare 
feniter binays, WR et ar is 
sit dicjer Lage, dolfftdinig’ ebgefimdien von 
unfercr Grigade, note wit MeAT awei Stusden 
Susgehatten Haken, ida feiirien pied burd cia 
Sedifnetes Fenfter — bie Briijrung tft gang niedet. 
— Awei elegante jung Dome herein, reife Brit. 
titer in den Hénden [dmingend, und fs mir au 
werent werfend. Bie Situation iear mir, man 
peryeiSe mis diefer Ausbrud, hocdraimatin. Die 
cite jpridht Deutid, dD. H. fie [twRE cingztue Sorte 
heraus, die id) miz gujammenreiite. Nore Witter. 
und Chciter find ceforgen von den Deutigen,” 
fic fetSjt jollen ben Meire von St. Dis halen, 
fonit merben dis belber als Geiietn erihoiten. Cine 
rAaihe Stunde hat thnet dex Derr Gefterel Sit 
geachen. Nun find fie auf bet Suche in. unick. 
irtiferie: und Snfartericfeuer  gefommer:, ‘und 
find itber hie Leiden der Unjetigen binweg in 
unler Gaus geiprungen “* Rivegs® 
of feffe fre in det Borhbenlideren Meintetfer 
Kinurifertiifren. Berubigung: Warde Indter mit 
dem Herrin General perfonlid fprecen. Wugerdem 
wukte iG [dor langit, bak ber Here Watre mite 
lant ben Geinecitneten verbuftet, ift, ehenja mis. 
unict metelepjiqer Biederman, Per fie  feubels 
Soleit [oiite. Spel aD at a ae a 
\ “aps HT GiNre’ Zirkle haves mic odes? 
Kaftet und da fonmt mir ein guter Gedante. Sie 
ierdon_auf Stiibie peiehe und thret bedeutet, 
Rien Cigplagh mitten in der Strage jn. 
wehmen. Hinberingen und Alehen auj der einen. 
tin paar Wemchticlben auf der andtren Gein. 
kan wird allmahlicy furGtbar fart Dann } 
fiyen fte braugen anf der Gtrage . Wie riele Stok: 
geocte fic Tesgelalien, weik 1G nist, aber ihre 
Hunde line die ganze Seit frampfhaft geinlict. 
So (cid fie mic tun, afer das Mitte! Hist forert. 
Das Ferfenjeuce aus ber -Haujern Last fofort 
pad, wit fdnivet frat anid das geacnitberticcends 
Sanus befepen und wind vemit Me Serren der 
Saupifitah. Was lich Feyt nod auf der Sirake- 
jeigt, wird niebergeihofien. Wud die Wrtillerie 
Nat wuterdeer train geardetict, und als gegen 
17 Uhr abends die Brigade gum Stury verriidt, 
taunt uns au tsjrcien, fonn inh dic Meldung erflat: 
cH {Ot 2 LeU RM OCg Tire Tel cl - 
“A wkid icy ipster erjubr, hat das . TT ReferoeRe: 
act Anas, nordith, von uns im St. Die eis 


er eer ne ats a Ee A RR ee ee a 
reer aatnsnetranste ces Le: mest 


vine hs sonal amiss arts ose va epee rot soles 


ra 


hinter den Burfet ein , abl Bier angegapft und 

jeder ain Glas tredengt, aud) mamdjeim, dem dies 

bez Iekte Cohiud werden follte. : P: 
Ja, ja, das Yeher herent fid) in Gegeijaken, 

am meiiten im Srieg. . i 

i Oberjeutnant BW, Eherlein. (m.) 


Saint-Dié at the end of August. He en- 
tered the town at the head of a column, 


and while waiting for reinforcements 
Figure 9. 


was compelled to barricade himself in a 
house, (Fig. 9:) 


We arrested three civilians, and a bright 
idea struck me. We furnished them with 
chairs and made them seat themselves in 
the middle of the street. There were 
supplications on one part, and some blows 
with the stocks of our guns on the other. 


One, little by little, gets terribly har- 
dened. Finally, there they were sitting 
in the street. How many anguished 


prayers they may have muttered, I can- 
not say, but during the whole time their 
hands were joined in nervous contrac- 
tion. I am sorry for them, but the 
stratagem was of immediate effect. The 
enfilading directed from the houses dimin- 
ished at once; we were able then to take 
possession of the house opposite, and 
thus became masters of the principal 
street. From that moment every one that 
showed his face in the street was shot. 
And the artillery meanwhile kept up 
vigorous work, so that at about 7 o’clock 
in the evening, when the brigade advanced 
to rescue us, I could report ‘‘ Saint-Dié 
has been emptied of all’ enemies.’’ 

As I learned later, the —— Regiment 
of Reserves, which came into Saint-Dié 
further north, had experiences entirely 
similar to our own. The four civilians 
whom they had placed on chairs in the 
middle of the street were killed by French 
bullets. I saw them myself stretched 
out in the street near the hospital. 


V. 


Article 28 of The Hague Convention 
of 1907, subscribed to by Germany, uses 
this language: “The sacking of any 
town or locality, even when taken by 
assault, is prohibited.” And Article 47 
runs: “ [in occupied territory] pillage is 
forbidden.” 

We shall see how the German armies 
interpret these articles. 

Private Handschuhmacher (Eleventh 
Battalion of Chasseurs Reserves) writes 
in his notebook: 


Aug, 8, 1914, Gouvy, (Belgium.)—There, 
the Belgians having fired on some Ger- 
man soldiers, we started at once pillaging 
the merchandise warehouse. Several 
cases—eggs, shirts, and everything that 
could be eaten was carried off. The safe 
was forced and the gold distributed 
among the men. As to the securities, 
they were torn up. 


This happened as early as the fourth 
day of the war, and it helps us to under- 
stand a technical article on the opera- 
tions of the military treasury (Der Zahl- 
meister im Felde) in the Berliner Tage- 
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blatt of the 26th of November, 1914, in 
which an economic phenomenon of rather 
unusual import is recited as a simple in- 
cident: “Experience has demonstrated 
that very’ much more money is for- 
warded by postal orders from the theatre 
of operations to the interior of the coun- 
try than vice versa.” 

As, in accordance with the continual 
practice of the German armies, pillaging 
is only a prelude to incendiarism, the 
sub-officer Hermann Levith (160th Regi- 
ment of Infantry, Eighth Corps) writes: 


The enemy occupied the village of 
Bievre and the edge of the wood behind 
it. The Third Company advanced in first 
line. We carried the village, and then 
pillaged and burned almost all the houses. 


And Private Schiller (133d Infantry, 
Nineteenth Corps) writes: 


Our first fight was at Haybes (Bel- 
gium) on the 24th of August. The Second 
Battalion entered the village, ransacked 
the houses, pillaged them, and burned 
those from which shots had been fired. 


And Private Sebastian Reishaupt 
(Third Bavarian Infantry, First Bavarian 
Corps) writes: 

The first village we burned was Parux, 
(Meurthe-et-Moselle. ) After this the 
dance began, throughout the villages, one 
after the other; over the fields and pas- 
tures we went on our bicycles up to the 
ditches at the edge of the road, and 
there sat down to eat our cherries. 

They emulate each other in their 
thefts; they steal anything that comes 
to hand and keep records of the thefts 
—“Schnaps, Wein, Marmelade, Zigar- 
ren,’ writes this private soldier; and 
the elegant officer of the 178th Saxon 
Regiment, who was at first indignant 
at the “vandalismus” of his men, fur- 
ther on admits that he himself, on the 
1st of September, at Rethel, stole “from 
a house near the Hotel Moderne a su- 
perb waterproof and a photographic ap- 
paratus for Felix.” All steal, without 
distinction or grade, or of arms, or of 
cause, and even in the ambulances the 
doctors steal. Take this example from 
the notebook of the soldier Johannes 
Thode (Fourth Reserve Regiment of Er- 
satz): 

At Brussels, Oct. 5, 1914.—An automo- 


bile arrived at the hospital laden with war 
booty—one piano, two sewing machines, 
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many albums, and all sorts of other 


things. 

“Two sewing machines” as “ war 
booty.” From whom were these stolen? 
Beyond a doubt from two humble _ Bel- 
gian women. And for whom were they 
stolen ? 


VI. 

I must admit that, out of the forty 
notebooks, or thereabout, that I have 
handled, there are six or seven that do 
not relate any exactions, either from 
hypocritical reticence or because there 
are some regiments which do not make 
war in this vile fashion. And there are 
as many as three notebooks whose 
writers, in relating these ignoble things, 
express astonishment, indignation, and 
sorrow. I will not give the names of 
these, because they deserve our regard, 
and I wish to spare them the risk of 
being some day blamed or punished by 
their own. 


Figure 10, 


The first, the Private X., who belongs 
to the Sixty-fifth Infantry, Regiment of 
Landwehr, says of certain of his com- 
panions in arms, (Fig. 10:) 

They do not behave as Soldiers, but 
rather as highwaymen, bandits, and brig- 
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ands, and are a dishonor ‘to our regi- 
ment and to our army. 


Another, Lieut. Y., of the Seventy- 
seventh Infantry of Reserves, says: 


No discipline, * * * the Pioneers are 
well nigh worthless; as to the artillery, 
it is a band of robbers. 

The third, Private Z., of the Twelfth 

Infantry of Reserves, First Corps, 


writes, ((Fig. 11:) 


ie Grae 
Bin aawlln ban Morbo tae 3 
yn be gh og 


fo beet for 


Figure 11. 


Unfortunately, I am forced to make note 
of a fact which should not have occurred, 
but there are to be found, even in our 
own army, creatures who are no longer 
men, but hogs, to whom nothing is sacred. 
One of these broke into a sacristy; it was 
locked, and where the Biessed Sacra- 
ment was kept. A Protestant, out of re- 
spect, had refused to sleep. there. This 
man used it as a deposit for his excre- 
ments. How is it possible there should 
be such creatures? Last night one of the 
men of the Landwehr, more than thirty- 
five years of age, married, tried to rape 


the daughter of the inhabitant where 
he had taken up his quarters—a mere 
girl—and when the father intervened he 
pressed his bayonet against his breast. 


Beyond these three, who are still 
worthy of the name of soldiers, the other 
thirty are all alike, and the same soul 
Gf we can talk of souls among such as 
these) animates them low and frantic. 
I say they are all about alike, but there 
are shades of difference. There are 
some who, like subtle jurists, make dis- 
tinctions, blaming here and approving 
there—“ Dort war “ein Exempel am 
Platze.” Others laugh and say “ Krieg 
ist Krieg,’ or sometimes they add in 
French, to emphasize their derision, 
“Ja, Ja, c’est la guerre,” and some 
among them, when their ugly business 
is done, turn to their book of canticles 
and sing psalms, such as the Saxon 
Lieut. Reislang, who relates how one 
day he left his drinking bout to assist 
at the “Gottesdienst,” but having eaten 
too much and drunken too much, had to 
quit the holy place in haste; and the 
Private Moritz Grosse of the 177th In- 
fantry, who, after depicting the sacking 
of Saint-Vieth, (Aug. 22,) the sacking 
of Dinant, (Aug. 23,) writes this phrase: 

Throwing of incendiary grenades into 

the houses, and in the evening a mili- 

tary chorus—‘‘ Now let all give thanks 

to God.”’ (fig. 12.) 


They’re all of a like tenor. Now, if 
we consider that I could exchange the 
preceding texts with others quite similar, 
quite as cynical, and taken at random, 
for instance—from the notebook of the 
Reservist Lautenschlager of the First 
Battalion, Sixty-sixth Regiment of In- 
fantry, or the notebook of the Private 
Eduard Holl of the Eighth Corps, or the 
notebook of the sub-officer Reinhold 
Koehn of the Second Battalion of Pome- 
ranien Pioneers, or that of the sub-of- 
ficer Otto Brandt of the Second Section 
of Reserve Ambulances, or of the Re- 
servist Martin Miiller of the 100th Saxon 
Reserve, or of Lieut. Karl Zimmer of the 
Fifty-fifth Infantry, or that of the Pri- 
vate Erich Pressler of the 100th Gren- 
adiers, First Saxon Corps, &c., and if we 
will note that, among the exactions re- 
ported ‘above, there are very few that 
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About thirty soldiers of Stenger’s 
Brigade (112th and 142d Regiments of 
Baden Infantry) were questioned. I have 
read their depositions, taken under oath 
and signed with their own names; all 
confirming the fact that this order of the 
day was given to them on the 26th of 
August. In one place by the Major Mose- 
bach, in another by Lieut. Curtius, &c. 
Most of these witnesses said that they 
were ignorant whether the order was car- 
ried out, but three among them testified 
that it was carried out under their own 
eyes in the Forest of Thiaville, where ten 
or twelve wounded French, already made 
prisoners by a battalion, were done away 
with; two others of the witnesses saw the 
order carried out along the road of 
Thiaville, where several wounded, found 
in the ditches by the company as it 
marched past, were killed. 


Figure 13. 


Of course, I cannot here produce the 
original autograph of General Stenger, 
nor am I here called upon to furnish the 
names of the German prisoners who gave 
this testimony. But I shall have no 


trouble to establish entirely similar 
crimes on the faith of German auto- 


graphs. 


For instance, we find in the notebook 
of Private Albert Delfosse (111th In- 
fantry of Reserves, Fourteenth Reserve 
Corps, (Fig. 13:) 


In the woods (near Saint-Rémy, 4th or 
5th of September)—Found a very fine cow 
and a calf killed; and again the corpses 
of Frenchmen horribly mutilated. 


Must we understand that these bodies 
were mutilated by loyal weapons, torn 
perhaps by shells? This may be, but it 
would be a charitable interpretation, 
which is belied by this newspaper head- 
ing, (Figs. 14 and 15:) 


JAUERSCHES TAGEBLATT 
Amtlicher Anzeiger 
Fiir Stadt und Kreis Jauer 
Jauer, Sonntag, Den 18, Oktober, -1914. 


Nr. 245. 106. Jahrgans. 


This is a heading of a newspaper 
picked up in a German trench. Jauer 
is a city of Silesia, about fifty kilo- 
meters west of Breslau, where two bat- 
talions of the 154th Regiment of Saxon 
Infantry, are garrisoned. One Sunday 
morning, Oct. 18, doubtless at the hour 
when the inhabitants—women and chil- 
dren—were wending their way to church, 
there was distributed throughout the 
quiet little town, and through the ham- 
lets and villages of the district, the 
issue of this local paper with the fol- 
lowing inscription: “A day of honor 
for our regiment, Sept. 24, 1914,” as the 
title of an article of some two hundred 
lines, sent from the front by a member 
of the regiment—the sub-officer Klemt 
of the First Company, 154th Infantry 
Regiment. 


The sub-officer Klemt relates how, on 
the 24th of September, his regiment hav- 
ing left Hannonville in the morning, ac- 
companied by Austrian batteries, 
suddenly came up against a double fire 
of infantry and artillery. Their losses 
were terrible, and yet the enemy was 
still invisible. Finally, says this of- 
ficer, it was found that the bullets came 
from above, from trees which the French 
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Whose stubborn defense of Przemysl made it one of the 
most notable sieges of history. 
(Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 


CAPT.-LIEUT. OTTO WEDDIGEN 
Whose submarine exploits have done more damage to England’s 
navy than all Germany’s gunners. 
(Photo from The Photo News,) 
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soldiers had climbed. From this point 
let me quote verbatim, (Fig. 16:) 


They’re brought down from the trees 
like squirrels, to get a hot reception with 
bayoneted stock; they’ll need no more 
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doctors’ care. We are not fighting loyal 
enemies, but treacherous brigands. [Note— 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
it is no more ‘‘treacherous,’’ but quite 
as lawful, to fire from the branches of a 
tree as from a window, or from a trench, 
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Figure 15. 
and that, on the contrary, it is rather bushes, and now we are upon them. No 
more venturesome and more courageous, quarter will be given. We fire standing, 


as the sequel of this story will show.] 
We crossed the clearing at a bound. The 
foe is hidden here and there among the 


at will; very few fire kneeling; nobody 
dreams of shelter. We finally reach a 
slight depression in the ground, and 
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Ifeelt alle. Gdjon merden die erflen Wrangmanner ents 
dedt. Bor den Baumen werden fie Heruntergefnallt 
wie Cidhornden, unten mit Rolben und Seitengewehr 
warm” empfangen, brauchen fie feinen Urgt mehr, 
wir fampfen nidt mehr gegen ebrlice Oeinde, fondern 
Gegen tiicifhe Mauber. Cpringend Geht’s iiber die 
Lidtung biniiber — dal! dort! in den Sjecten fteden 
jie drin, nun aber drauj, Bardon wird nicht gegeben. 
Stehend, freihandig, Hic{tens tnieend wird gefdoffen, 
an Dedung denft niemand mebr. Mir fommen an 
eine WMulde, tote und vermwundete Rothofen fiegen 
meaffenhaft umber, die Rermundeten werden erfdlagen 
oder erftodjen, denn fon wiffen wir, daB dicfe Lumpen, 
menn wir vorbei find, uns im Riiden befeuern. 

Mit der gréflen Erbvitferung rvied getampfe. 

Dott Neyt cin Grangirana fang eusgeftredt, das 
Gefict auf dem Boden, er ftellt fi aber nur tot. Der 
Ouptritt eins ftrammen Mustetiers belebrt ‘ibn, dap 
wit da find. Gich umbregend, ruft er Bardon, aber 
{don ift er mit ben Worten: pSiebft du, du B..;:, 
fo ftechen eure Dinger™ auf der Erde feftgenagelt. 
RNeben mir das unhetmlide Rrachen tommt von -den 
Rolbenfchlagen her, bie cin 154er wudtig auf einen 
franzofifden Rabhlfopf niederfaufen apt. Wobhlmeislid 
benugte er gu der Yrbeit ein frangéfifches Gewehr, um 
das feinige nicht gu zerfdhlagen. Leute mit befohders 
meidem Gemriit geben vermundeten Grangojen die 
Gnadentugel, die anderen hauen und fiedhhen nad) Mogs 
lidjfeit. Lapfer haben fid) die Gegner geidlagen, es 
maren Clitetruppen, die wir vor uns batten, auf 30— 
10 Meter fieBen fie uns heranfommen, dann war's 
allerbings ju fpat. WMaffenhaft megqemorfene Lornifter 
und BWaffen geugen davon, da fie fliehen wollten, 
aber bas CEntfegen beim Anblid der felbgrauen ,,lins 
bofde” bat ibnen bie Giipe gelahmt und mitten im 
famalen Siege hat inen die deulfde Sivgel ijr ,,Stopp™ 


Figure 16. 


there the red trousers are lying in 
masses, here and there—dead or wounded. 
We club or stab the wounded, for we 
know that these rascals, aS soon as we 
are gone by, will fire from behind. We 
find one Frenchman lying at full length 
upon his face, but he is counterfeiting 
death. A kick from a robust fusilier 
gives him notice that we are there. Turn- 
ing over he asks for quarter, but he gets 
the reply—‘‘ Oh! is that the way, black- 
guard, that your tools work?’’ and he is 
pinned to the ground. On one side of me 
I hear curious cracklings. They’re the 
blows which a soldier of the 154th is 
vigorously showering upon the bald pate 
of a Frenchman with the stock of his 
gun; he very wisely chose for this work 
a French gun, for fear of breaking his 
own. Some men of particularly sensitive 
soul grant the French wounded the grace 
to finish them with a bullet, but others 
scatter here and there, wherever they 
ean, their clubbings and stabbings. Our 
adversaries have fought bravely. They 
were élite troops that we had before us. 
They had allowed us to come within 
thirty, and even within ten, meters—too 
elose. Their arms and knapsacks thrown 
down in heaps showed that they wanted 
to fly, but upon the appearance of our 
“pray phantoms ”’ terror paralyzed them, 


and, on the narrow path in which they 
crowded, the German bullets brought 
them the order to halt! ‘There they are 
at the very entrance of their leafy hiding 
places, lying down moaning and asking 
for quarter, but whether their wounds 
are light or grievous, the brave fusiliers 
saved their country the expensive care 
which would have to be given to such a 
number of enemies. 


Now the recital continues very ornate, 
very literary, and the writer relates how 
his Imperial Highness Prince Oscar of 
Prussia, being advised of the exploits 
(perhaps, indeed, other exploits than 
these) of the 154th and of the Regi- 
ment of Grenadiers, which forms the 
Brigade with the 154th, declared them 
both worthy of the name of “ King’s Bri- 
gade,” and the recital closes with this 
phrase: “When night came on, with a 
prayer of thankfulness on our lips we 
fell asleep to await the coming day.” 
Then adding, by way of postcript, a 
little phrase “Tleimkehr vom Kampf.” 
He carries the notebook—prose and 
verse together—to his Lieutenant, who 
countersigns it: “Certified as correct, 
De Niem, Lieutenant Commanding the 
Company,” and then he sends his paper 
to his town of Jauer, where he is quite 
confident that he will find some news- 
paper publisher to accept it, printers to 
set it up, and a whole population to en- 
joy it. Now, let me ask any reader— 
whatever be his country—if he can im- 
agine it possible for such a tale to be 
spread abroad in any paper in his 
language, in his native town, for the 
edification of his wife and his children. 
In what other country than in Germany 
is such a thing conceivable? Not in 
France, at all events. Now, if my 
readers want another document to show 
how customary it is in the German 
Army to mutilate the wounded, well, I 
will borrow one from the notebook of 
Private Paul Gléde of the Ninth Battalion 
of Pioneers, Ninth Corps, (Figs. 17 
and 18:) 

Aug. 12, 1914, in Belgium.—One can get 
an idea of the fury of our soldiers in 
seeing the destroyed villages. Not one 
house left untouched. Everything eatable 
is requisitioned by the unofficered sol- 
diers. Several heaps of men and women 


put to execution. Young pigs are run- 
ning about looking for their mothers. 
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Figure 12. 


are the work of isolated brutes, (such as, 
unfortunately, may be found even in the 
most noble armies,) but that, on the con- 
trary, the crimes represented here are 
collective actions in obedience to service 
orders, and such as rest upon and dis- 
honor not only the individual but the en- 
tire troop, the officers, and the nation; 
and if we will further note that these 
thirty notebooks taken at random—Ba- 
varian, Saxon, Pomeranian, Brandebur- 
ger, or from the provinces of Baden and 
the Rhine—must of necessity represent 
hundreds and thousands of others quite 
similar, as we may judge from the fright- 
. ful monotony of their recitals; if we con- 
sider all this, we must, I think, be forced 
to admit that these atrocities are nothing 
less than the practical application of a 
methodically organized system. 
VII. 

H. M. the Emperor of Germany, by 
ratifying The Hague Convention of 
1907, covenanted (Article 24) that “it 


is forbidden (c) to kill or wound an 
enemy who, having laid down his arms, 
or being without means of defense, has 
surrendered unconditionally. (d) To de- 
clare that no quarter shall be given.” 


Have the German armies respected 
these covenants? Throughout Belgian 
and French reports depositions such as 
the following abound. This is taken 
from a French Captain of the 288th In- 


fantry: 

On the 22d, in the evening, I learned 
that in the woods, about one hundred and 
fifty meters north of the square formed 
by the intersection of the great Calonne 
trench with the road from Vaux-les-Pala- 
meis to Saint-Rémy, there were corpses 
of French soldiers shot by the Germans. 
I went to the spot and found the bodies 
of about thirty soldiers within a small 
space, most of them prone, but several 
still kneeling, and all having a precisely 
similar wound—a bullet through the ear. 
One only, seriously wounded in his lower 
parts, could still speak, and told me 
that the Germans before leaving had or- 
dered them to lie down and that then 
had them shot through the head; that he, 
already wounded had secured indulgence 
by stating that he was the father of three 
small children. The skulls of these un- 
fortunates were scattered; the guns, 
broken at the. stock, were scattered here 
and there; and the blood had besprinkled 
the bushes to such an extent that in 
coming out of the woods my cape was 
spattered with it; it was a veritable 
shambles. 


I quote this testimony, not to base 
any accusations upon it, but simply to 
give precision to our indictment. I 
will not lay stress upon it as evidence, 
for I wish to keep to the rule which I 
have laid down—to have records of noth- 
ing but German sources of information. 


I will quote here the text of an order 
of the day addressed by General Stenger, 
in command of the Fifty-eighth German 
Brigade, on the 26th of August, to the 
troops under his orders: 

From this day forward no further pris- 
oners will be taken. All prisoners will 
be massacred. The wounded, whether 
in arms or not in arms, shall be mas- 
sacred. Even the prisoners already 
gathered in convoys will be massacred. 
No living enemy must remain behind us. 

Signed—First Lieutenant in Command of 
the Company, Stoy; Colonel Command- 
ing the Regiment, Neubauer; General in 
Command of the Brigade, Stenger. 


es 
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Dogs chained, without food ‘or drink. 
And the houses about them on fire. But 
the just anger of our soldiers is accom- 
panied also by pure vandalism. In the 
villages, already emptied of their in- 
habitants, the houses are set on fire. I 
feel sorry for this population. If they 
have made use of disloyal weapons, after 
all, they are only defending their own 
country. The atrocities which these non- 
combatants are still committing are re- 
venged after a savage fashion. Mutila- 
tions of the wounded are the order of the 
day. 

This was written as early as the 12th 
of August—the tenth day after the in- 
vasion of innocent Belgium—and these 
wounded creatures that were tortured 
had done nothing more than defend their 
land against Germany—their native 
land—which Germany had sworn, not 
only to respect but, if need be, to de- 
fend. And yet, in many countries phari- 
sees reading these lines will go forward 
tranquilly to their churches, or their 
temples, or their banking houses, or their 
foreign offices, saying: “In what do 
these things concern us?” “Ja, ja, this 
is war.” Yes, it is war, but war such as 
was never made by the soldiers of Mar- 
ceau, such as never will be made by the 
soldiers of Joffre, such as never has 
been made and never will be made by 
France—‘ Mother of Arts, of Arms, and 
of Laws.” Yes, it is war, but war such 
as Attila would not have carried on if 
he had subscribed to certain stipula- 
tions; for, in subscribing them, he would 
have awakened to the notion, which 
alone aistinguishes the civilized man 
from the barbarian, distinguishes a na- 
tion from a horde—respect for the word 
once given. Yes, it is war, but war the 
theory of which could only be made up 
by such pedant megalomaniacs as the 
Julius von Hartmanns, the Bernhardis, 
and the Treitschkes; the theory which 
accords to the elect people the right to 
uproot from the laws and customs of 
war what centuries of humanity, of 
Christianity, and chivalry have at great 
pains injected into it; the theory of sys- 
tematic and organized ferocity; today 
exposed to public reprobation, not only 
as an odious thing, bu no less silly and 
absurd. For have we not reached the 
ridiculous when the incendiaries of Lou- 


Figure 18. 
[Continuation of Figure 17.] 
vain, and Malines, and Rheims, the as- 
sassins cf women and children, and of 
the wounded, already find it necessary 
to repudiate their actions, at least in 
words, and to impose upon the servility 
of their ninety-three Kulturtrager such 
denials as this: “It is not true that we 
are making war in contempt of the law 
of nations, nor that our soldiers are 
committing acts of cruelty, or of in- 
subordination, or indiscipline. * * * 
We will carry this conflict through to 
the end as a civilized people, and we 
answer for this upon our good name and 
upon our honor!” Why this humble 
and pitiful repudiation? Perhaps because 
their theory of war rested upon the 
postulate of their invincibility, and that, 
in the first shiver of their defeat upon 


Q7TA 
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the Marne, it collapsed, and now their 
repudiation quickly follows—in dread of 
the lex talionis. 


I will stop here. I leave the conclu- 
sion to the allied armies, already in sight 
of victory. 


Notse.—General Stenger’s order of the day, 
mentioned on page , was communicated 
orally by various officers in various units of 
the brigade. Consequently, the form in which 
we have received it may possibly be incom- 
plete or altered. In face of any doubt, the 
French Government has ordered an inquiry 
to be made into the prisoners’ camps. Not 
one of the prisoners to whom our magis- 
trates presented the order of the day in the 


above-mentioned form found a word to alter. 
They one and all declared that this was the 
order of the day which had been orally given 
in the ranks, repeated from man to man; 
many added the names of the officers who 
had communicated the order to them; some 
related in what a vile way it had been carried 
out under their eyes. All the evidence of 
these German soldiers was collected in a 
legal manner, under the sanction of an oath, 
and it is after reading their depositions that 
I wrote the order of the day. 

The text of all this evidence was trans- 
mitted to all the French Embassies and Lega- 
tions in foreign countries on the 24th of 
October, 1914. Every neutral wishing to clear | 
his conscience is at liberty to obtain it from 
the representatives of the French Republic, 
who will certainly respond willingly. 


THE RECRUIT. 


By HORTENSE FLEXNER. 
E had a woodland look—half-startled, * 


gay— 


As if his eyes, light-thirsty, had not 


learned 


To wake accustomed on earth’s joyous day. 
A child, whose merriment and wonder 


burned 


In harmless flame, even his uniform 
Was but a lie to hide his wind-wild grace, 
V"hose limbs were rounded youth, too supple, 


warm, 


To hold the measure of the street-made 


pace, 


Music and marching—colors in the sky— 


The 
farewell ! 


crowded 


station, 


then the train— 


For all he had the glance, exultant, shy, 


That seemed to marvel, 


tell! 


“More to see—to 


Yet with his breathing moved, hid by his coat, 
A numbered, metal disk, strapped round his 


throat! 


~ American Reply to Britain’s 
Blockade Order 


By William J. Bryan, American Secretary of State 


TH the publication on April 6, 
1915, of its note in reply to 
the British Government’s Or- 


der in Council, proclaiming a 
virtual blockade against commerce to and 
from Germany—printed in the April, 
1915, number of THE NEw York TIMES 
CURRENT History—the American Gov- 
ernment rested its case. The text of the 
note to Great Britain follows: 

WASHINGTON, March 30, 1915. 
The Secretary of State to the American 
Ambassador at London: 

You are instructed to deliver the fol- 
lowing to his Majesty’s Government in 
reply to your Nos. 1,795 and 1,798 of 
March 15: The Government of the 
United States has given careful consid- 
eration to the subjects treated in the 
British notes of March 13 and March 15, 
and to the British Order in Council of 
the latter date. 

These communications contain matters 
of grave importance to neutral nations. 
They appear to menace their rights of 
trade and intercourse, not only with bel- 
ligerents but also with one another. They 
call for frank comment in order that mis- 
understandings may be avoided. The 
Government of the United States deems 
it its duty, therefore, speaking in the 
sincerest spirit of friendship, to make its 
ewn view and position with regard to 
them unmistakably clear. 

The Order in Council of the 15th of 
March would constitute, were its pro- 
visions to be actually carried into effect 
as they stand, a practical assertion of 
unlimited belligerent rights over neutral 
commerce within the whole European 
area and an almost unqualified denial of 
the sovereign rights of the nations now 
at peace. 

This Government takes it for granted 
that there can be no question what those 


rights are. A nation’s sovereignty over 
its own ships and citizens under its own 
flag on the high seas in time of peace is, 
of course, unlimited, and that  sover- 
eignty suffers no diminution in time of 
war, except in so far as the practice and 
consent of civilized nations has limited it 
by the recognition of certain now clearly 
determined rights which it is conceded 
may be exercised by nations which are 
at war. 

A belligerent nation has been conceded 
the right of visit and search, and the 
right of capture and condemnation, if 
upon examination a neutral vessel is 
found to be engaged in unneutral service 
or to be carrying contraband of war in- 
tended for the enemy’s Government or 
armed forces. 

It has been conceded the right to es- 
tablish and maintain a blockade of an 
enemy’s ports and coasts and to capture 
and condemn any vessel taken in trying 
to break the blockade. It is even con- 
ceded the right to detain and take to its 
own ports for judicial examination all 
vessels which it suspects for substantial 
reasons to be engaged in unneutral or 
contraband service and to condemn them 
if the suspicion is sustained. But such 
rights, long clearly defined both in doc- 
trine and practice, have hitherto been 
held to be the only permissible excep- 
tions to the principle of universal equal- 
ity of sovereignty on the high seas as 
between belligerents and nations not en- 
gaged in war. 

It is confidently assumed that his Maj- 
esty’s Government will not deny that it 
is a rule sanctioned by general practice 
that, even though a blockade should exist 
and the doctrine of contraband as to un- 
blockaded territory be rigidly enforced, 
innocent shipments may be freely trans- 
ported to and from the United States 
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through neutral countries to belligerent 
territory, without being subject to the 
penalties of contraband traffic or breach 
of blockade, much less to detention, 
requisition, or confiscation. 


Moreover, the rules of the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856—among them that free 
ships make free goods—will hardly at 
this day be disputed by the signatories 
of that solemn agreement. 

His Majesty’s Government, like the 
Government of the United States, have 
often and explicitly held that these 
rights represent the best usage of war- 
fare in the dealings of belligerents with 
neutrals at sea. In this’ connection I 
desire to direct attention to the opinion 
of the Chief Justice of the United States 
in the case of the Peterhof, which arose 
out of the civil war, and to the fact that 
that opinion was unanimously sustained 
in the award of the Arbitration Commis- 
sion of 1871, to which the case was pre- 
sented at the request of Great Britain. 
From that time to the Declaration of 
London of 1909, adopted with modifica- 
ticns by the Order in Council of the 23d 
of October last, these rights have not 
been seriously questioned by the British 
Government. And no claim on the part 
of Great Britain of any justification for 
interfering with the clear rights of the 
United States and its citizens as neu- 
trals could be admitted. To admit it 
would be to assume an attitude of un- 
neutrality toward the present enemies 
of Great Britain, which would be ob- 
viously inconsistent with the solemn 
obligations of this Government in the 
present circumstances. And for Great 
Britain to make such a claim would be 
for her to abandon and set at nought 
the principles for which she has con- 
sistently and earnestly contended in 
other times and circumstances. 

The note of his Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which accompanies the Order in Coun- 
cil, and which bears the same date, no- 
tifies the Government of the United 
States of the establishment of a block- 
ade which is, if defined by the terms of 
the Order in Council, to include all the 
coasts and ports of Germany and every 
port of possible access to enemy terri- 


tory. But the novel and quite unprece- 
dented feature of that blockade, if we are 
to assume it to be properly so defined, is 
that it embraces many neutral ports and 
coasts, bars access to them, and subjects 
all neutral ships seeking to approach’ 
them to the same suspicion that would 
attach to them were they bound for the 
ports of the enemies of Great Britain, 
and to unusual risks and penalties. 


It is manifest that such limitations, 
risks, and liabilities placed upon the 
ships of a neutral power on the seas, 
beyond the right of visit and search and 
the right to prevent the shipment of 
contraband already referred to, are a dis- 
tinct invasion of the sovereign rights of 
the nation whose ships, trade, or com- 
merce is interfered with. 

The Government of the United States 
is, of course, not oblivious to the great 
changes which have ocurred in the con- 
ditions and means of naval warfare since 
the rules hitherto governing legal block- 
ade were formulated. It might be ready 
to admit that the old form of “close” 
blockade, with its cordon of ships in the 
immediate offing of the blockaded ports, 
is no longer practicable in the face of 
an enemy possessing the means and op- 
portunity to make an effective defense 
by the use of submarines, mines, and air 
craft; but it can hardly be maintained 
that, whatever form of effective blockade 
may be made use of, it is impossible to 
conform at least to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the established rules of war. 

If the necessities of the case should 
seem to render it imperative that the 
cordon of blockading vessels be extend- 
ed across the approaches to any neigh- 
boring neutral port or country, it would 
seem clear that it would still be easily 
practicable to comply with the well-rec- 
ognized and reasonable prohibition of. 
international law against the blockading 
of neutral ports, by according free admis- 
sion and exit to all lawful traffic with 
neutral ports through the blockading cor- 
don. 

This traffic would, of course, include all 
outward-bound traffic from the neutral 
country and all inward-bound traffic to 
the neutral country, except contra- 
band in transit to the enemy. Such pro- 
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cedure need not conflict in any respect 
with the rights of the belligerent main- 
taining the blockade, since the right 
would remain with the blockading ves- 
sels to visit and search all ships either 
entering or leaving the neutral territory 
which they were in fact, but not of 
right, investing. 

The Government of the United States 
notes that in the Order in Council his 
Majesty’s Government give as their rea- 
son for entering upon a course of action, 
which they are aware is without prece- 
dent in modern warfare, the necessity 
they conceive themselves to have been 
placed under to retaliate upon their ene- 
mies for measures of a similar nature, 
which the latter have announced it 
their intention to adopt, and which they 
have to some extent adopted, but the 
Government of the United States, recall- 
ing the principles upon which his Maj- 
esty’s Government have hitherto been 
scrupulous to act, interprets this as 
merely a reason for certain extraor- 
dinary activities on the part of his Maj- 
esty’s naval forces and not as an excuse 
for or prelude to any unlawful action. 


If the course pursued by the present 
enemies of Great Britain should prove to 
be in fact tainted by illegality and disre- 
gard of the principles of war sanctioned 
by enlightened nations, it cannot be sup- 
posed, and this Government does not for 
a moment suppose, that his Majesty’s 
Government would wish the same taint 
to attach to their own actions or would 
cite such illegal acts as in any sense or 
degree a justification for similar prac- 
tices on their part in so far as they affect 
neutral rights. 

It is thus that the Government of the 
United States interprets the language of 
the note of his Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, which 
accompanies the copy of the Order in 
Council, which was handed to the Ambas- 
sador of the United States hy the Gov- 
ernment in London and by him trans- 
mitted to Washington. 

This Government notes with gratifica- 
tion that “ wide discretion is afforded to 
the prize court in dealing with the trade 
of neutrals in such a manner as may in 


the circumstances be deemed just, and 
that full provision is made to facilitate 
claims by persons interested in any goods 
placed in the custody of the Marshal of 
the prize court under the order.” That 
“the effect of the Order in Council is to 
confer certain powers upon the executive 
officers of his Majesty’s Government,” 
and that “the extent to which these pow- 
ers will be actually exercised and the de- 
gree of severity with which the measure 
of blockade authorized will be put into 
operation are matters which will depend 
on the administrative orders issued by 
the Government and the decisions of the 
authorities especially charged with the 
duty of dealing with individual ships and 
cargoes, according to the merits of each 
case.” 


This Government further notes with 
equal satisfaction the declaration of the 
British Government that “the instruc- 
tions to be issued by his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to the fleet and to the customs 
officials and executive committees con- 
cerned will impress upon them the duty 
of acting with the utmost dispatch con- 
sistent with the object in view, and of 
showing in every case such consideration 
for neutrals as may be compatible with 
that object, which is succinctly stated, to 
establish a blockade to prevent vessels 
from carrying goods for or coming from 
Germany.” 


In view of these assurances formally 
given to this Government, it is confi- 
dently expected that the extensive powers 
conferred by the Order in Council on the 
executive officers of the Crown will be 
restricted by orders issued by the Gov- 
ernment, directing the exercise of their 
discretionary powers in such a manner 
as to modify in practical application 
those provisions of the Order in Council, 
which, if strictly enforced, would violate 
neutral rights and interrupt legitimate 
trade. Relying on the faithful perform- 
ance of these voluntary assurances by 
his Majesty’s Government, the United 
States takes it for granted that the 
approach of American merchantmen to 
neutral ports situated upon the long line 
of coast affected by the Order in Council 
will not be interfered with when it is 
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_ know that they do not carry goods which 
are contraband of war or goods destined 
to or proceeding from ports within the 
belligerent territory affected. 

The Government of the United States 
assumes with the greater confidence that 
his Majesty’s Government will thus ad- 
just their practice to the recognized rules 
of international law because it is mani- 
fest that the British Government have 
adopted an extraordinary method of 
“ stopping cargoes destined for or com- 
ing from the enemy’s territory,” which, 
owing to the existence of unusual con- 
ditions in modern warfare at sea, it will 
he difficult to restrict to the limits which 
have been heretofore required by the law 
of nations. Though the area of opera- 
tions is confined to “ European waters, 
including the Mediterranean,” so great 
an area of the high seas is covered and 
the cordon of ships is so distant from the 
territory affected that neutral vessels 
_must necessarily pass through the block- 
ading force in order to reach important 
neutral ports which Great Britain as a 
belligerent has not the legal right to 
blockade and which, therefore, it is pre- 
sumed she has no intention of claiming 
to blockade. 


The Scandinavian and Danish ports, 
for example, are open to American trade. 
They are also free, so far as the actual 
enforcement of the Order in Council is 
eencerned, to carry on trade with Ger- 
man Baltic ports, although it is an essen- 
tial element of blockade that it bear with 
equal severity upon all neutrals. 


This Government, therefore, infers 
that the commanders of his Majesty’s 
ships of war, engaged in maintaining 
the so-called blockade, will be instructed 
to avoid an enforcement of the proposed 
measures of non-intercourse in such a 
way as to impose restrictions upon neu- 
tral trade more burdensome than those 
which have been regarded as inevitable, 
when the ports of a belligerent are actu- 
ally blockaded by the ships of its enemy. 


The possibilities of serious interrup- 
tion of American trade under the Order 
in Council are so many, and the methods 
proposed are so unusual, and seem liable 
to constitute so great an impediment and 
embarrassment to neutral commerce, 
that the Government of the United 
States, if the Order in Council is strictly 
enforced, apprehends many interferences 
with its legitimate trade which will im- 
pose upon his Majesty’s Government 
heavy responsibilities for acts of the 
British authorities clearly subversive of 
the rights of neutral nations on the high 
seas. It is, therefore, expected that the 
Majesty’s Government, having considered 
these possibilities, will take the steps 
necessary to avoid them, and, in the 
event that they should unhappily occur, 
will be prepared to make full reparation 
for every act which, under the rules of 
international law, constitutes a violation 
of neutral rights. 


As stated in its communication of 
Oct. 22, 1914, “this Government will 
insist that the rights and duties of the 
United States and its citizens in the 
present war be defined by the existing 
rules of international law and the treat- 
ies of the United States irrespective of 
the provisions of the Declaration of Lon- 
don, and that this Government reserves 
to itself the right to enter a protest or 
demand in each case, in which those 
rights and duties so defined are violated 
or their free exercise interfered with by 
the authorities of the British Govern- 
ment.” 

In conclusion you will reiterate to his 
Majesty’s Government that this state- 
ment of the view of the Government of 
the United States is made in the most 
friendly spirit, and in accordance with 
the uniform candor which has character- 
ized the relations of the two Govern- 
ments in the past, and which has been 
in large measure the foundation of the 
peace and amity existing between the 
two nationals without interruption for a 
century. BRYAN. 


Germany’s Conditions of Peace 


The First Authoritative German Presentation of the Idea 


By Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, Late German Colonial Secretary of State 


HAT Germany would be willing 

to make peace on the basis of a 

free neutral sea, guaranteed by 

the powers, was indicated in a 

letter written by Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, 

ex-Colonial Secretary of Germany, and 

read at a pro-German mass meeting held 

in Portland, Me., on April 17, 1915. After 

an explanatory note Dr. Dernburg di- 

vided into numbered clauses his letter, as 
follows: 


(1) Whatever peace is concluded 
should be of a permanent nature; no per- 
functory patching up should be permitted. 
The horror of all the cvilized nations 
of the Old World slaughterng one an- 
other, every one convinced of the perfect 
righteousness of their own cause—a re- 
currence, if it could not be avoided abso- 
lutely, should be made most remote, so 
as to take the weight from our minds 
that all this young blood of the best man- 
hood of Europe might be spilled in vain. 


(2) For this purpose it must be borne 
in mind that the world has changed con- 
siderably since the last big conflagration, 
and that all the countries striving for 
humanity and civilization are now one 
big family, with interests, spiritual as 
well as commercial, interlocking to a de- 
gree that no disturbance of any part of 
the civilized globe can exist without 
seriously affecting the rest. A disturb- 
ance in one quarter must make quite in- 
nocent bystanders involuntary victims, to 
the serious detriment of spiritual peace 
and commercial pursuits. 


The great highway on which thoughts 
and things travel are the high seas. I 
can with full authority disclaim any am- 
bition by my country as to world do- 
minion. She is much too modest, on the 
one hand, and too experienced, on the 
other hand, not to know that such a 
state will never be tolerated by the rest. 


Events have shown that world dominion 
can only be practiced by dominion of the 
high seas. The aim of Germany is to 
have the seas, as well as the narrows, 
kept permanently open for the free use 
of all nations in times of war as 
well as in times of peace. The sea 
is nobody’s property and must be free 
to everybody. The seas are. the lungs 
from which humanity draws a fresh 
breath of enterprise, and they must not 
be stopped up. 


I, personally, would go so far as to 
neutralize all the seas and narrows per- 
manently by a common and effective 
agreement guaranteed by all the powers, 
so that any infringement on that score 
would meet with the most severe punish- 
ment that can be meted out to-any 
transgressor. 


(3) A free sea is useless except com- 
bined with the freedom of cable and 
mail communications with all countries, 
whether belligerent or not. I should like 
to see all the cables jointly owned by the 
interested nations and a world mail sys- 
tem over sea established by common con- 
sent. But, more than this, an open sea 
demands an open policy. This means 
that, while every nation must have the 
right, for commercial and fiscal pur- 
poses, to impose whatever duties it thinks 
fit, these duties must be equal for all 
exports and imports for whatever des- 
tination and from whatever source. It 
would be tantamount to world empire, 
in fact, if a country owning a large part 
of the globe could make discriminating 
duties between the motherland and do- 
minions or colonies as against other na- 
tions. 

This has been of late the British prac- 
tice. German colonies have always been 
open to every comer, including the moth- 
erland, on equal terms. Such equality of 
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treatment should be the established prac- 
tice for all the future. The only alter- 
native to an open sea and free inter- 
eourse policy would be a Chinese wall 
around each country. If there is no free 
intercourse every country must become 
self-sufficient. Germany has proved that 
it can be done. But this policy would 
mean very high customs barriers, dis- 
crimination, unbounded egotism, and a 
world bristling in arms. While the free 
sea policy stands for the true aims of in- 
ternational relations, namely, in exchange 
ef goods, which must benefit either party, 
to be mutually satisfactory, it will en- 
gender friendly feeling among all the 
peoples, advance civilization, and thereby 
have a sure tendency toward disarm- 
ament. 

(4) Germany has been taxed with dis- 
regarding treaty obligations, tearing up 
a scrap of paper—a solemn engagement 
of international character regarding Bel- 
gium. I have the less reason to enter 
into this matter since—if it was a breach 
of international law at all—it has been 
followed up by all other belligerents by de- 
stroying other parts of that code so 
essential to the welfare of the commu- 
nity of nations. Two German men-of- 
war have been destroyed in neutral wa- 
ters. The protests that the Government 
of this country had to make against 
Great Britain’s treatment of international 
sea law and the rights of the neutrals 
are too numerous to be recounted. Chi- 
nese neutrality has been violated in the 
grossest way. 


In disregard of all conventions, China 
is now being subjected to demands in- 
compatible with the rights of self-re- 
specting nations. Egypt and Cyprus 
have been annexed by Great Britain, dis- 
regarding all treaties. Germany’s diplo- 
matic representatives have been driven 
from China, Morocco, and Egypt—all 
countries sovereign at the time. The 
Declaration of London, which had been 
set up by the Government of the United 
States as the governing document, had 
to be dropped as such. There is prac- 
tically no part of international law that 
could stand the test. Justice toward neu- 
trals compels that international law 


should be re-established in a codified 
form, with sufficient guarantees so as 
to save, as far as possible; “all the neu- 
trals from possible implication in’ a war 
in which they do not take part. 

(5) Germany does not strive for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement in Europe; she 
does not believe in conquering and sub- 
jugating unwilling nations—this on ac- 
count of a spirit of justice and her know]- 
edge of history. No such attempts have 
ever been permanently successful. 


Belgium commands the main outlet of 
Western German trade, is the natural 
foreland of the empire, and has been 
conquered with untold sacrifice of blood 
and treasure. It offers to German trade 
the only outlet to an open sea and it has 
been politically established, maintained, 
and defended by England in order to keep 
these natural advantages from Germany. 


The love for small peoples that Eng- 
land heralds now will never stand in- 
vestigation, as shown by the destruction 
of the small Boer republics. So Belgium 
cannot be given up. However, these con- 
siderations could be disregarded if all 
the other German demands, especially a 
guaranteed free sea, were fully complied 
with and the natural commercial rela- 
tionship of Belgium to Germany was con- 
sidered in a just and workable form. In 
this case Germany will not fail when the 
times come to help in rebuilding the coun- 
try; in fact, she is doing so now. 

(6) Germany is a country smaller in 
size than California, but populated thir- 
ty-five times as thickly as that State. 
She loves and fosters family life, and sees 
her future in the raising of large fam- 
ilies of healthy children under the home 
roof and under the national flag. Ger- 
man parents have no desire to expatriate 
every year a considerable number of 
their children. This implies that her in- 
dustrial development, which would alone 
give occupation to the yearly increase of 
pretty nearly a million people, should go 
on unhampered. 

The actvity of her people should have an 
outlet in the development of such foreign 
parts as need or wish for development. 
Great Britain has shown very little fore- 
sight in constantly opposing such efforts, 
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playing Morocco into the -hands of 
France, a nation that remained station- 
ary for forty-four years, with little more 
than half of the population of Germany, 
and with a system equally undermining 
religion and morality in keeping families 
small for the sake of worldly comforts. 

England, furthermore, constantly ob- 
structed the German endeavor to reclaim 
for the benefit of all of the world the 
granary in Mesopotamia. A permanent 
peace will mean that this German ac- 
tivity must get a wide scope without in- 
fringement upon the rights of others. 
Germany should be encouraged to con- 
tinue her activities in Africa and Asia 
Minor, which can only result in perma- 
nent benefit to all the world. Amer- 
icans have a saying “that it will never 
do good to sit on a safety valve.” 

There is nothing in the program of 
my country which would not be benefi- 
cial te the rest of the world, especially the 
United States. That this is so the events 
of the last months have conclusively 
shown, and a better appreciation of what 
Germany really stands for has recently 


taken place. So, if I plead the cause of 
my country, I am not pleading as a Ger- 
man alone, but as a citizen of a country 
who wishes to be a useful and true mem- 
ber of the universality of nations, con- 
tributing by humanitarian aims and by 
the enhancement of personal freedom to 
the happiness of even the lowliest mem- 
bers of the great world community. 


I am proud to say that I cannot only 
give this assurance, but produce facts, 
and I beg to refer to the modern system 
of social reforms which Germany inau- 
gurated and carries through at an ex- 
pense which is every year larger by half 
than the expense of the military system. 


The brunt of this war has not been 
borne by the men who fight, but by the 
women who suffer, and it will be one of 
the proudest and most coveted achieve- 
ments that Germany will gain in reward- 
ing in a dignified and permanently bene- 
ficial way the enormous sacrifices of wo- 
manhood, to alleviate to the extent of the 
possible the hardships and sorrows that 
this war has brought upon them. 


The Allies’ Conditions of Peace 


By Sir Edward Grey 


Sir Edward Grey, presiding at a lecture on the war by Mr. Buchan, delivered March 22, 


1915, reviewed the origin and causes of the conflict. 
gestion made to her for settling the dispute by means of a conference. 
all time the appalling responsibility for having plunged Europe into this war. 


Germany, he said, refused every sug- 
On her must rest for 
One essential 


condition of peace must be the restoration to Belgium of her independence and reparation to 


her for the cruel wrong done to her. 


England claims for herself and her allies claim for 


themselves, and together will secure for Europe, the right of independent sovereignty for the 
different nations, the right to pursue a national exisience in the light of general liberty. 


HE occasion of our meeting this 

afternoon is to hear a lecture from 

my friend Mr. Buchan on the 

strategy of the war, and he is 
sure to make it informing and _ inter- 
esting. His friends know him as a man 
of fine public spirit and patriotism, in 
whom a crisis such as this in his coun- 
try’s history arouses the noblest feel- 
ings. I am sorry that an engagement 
makes it necessary for me to return 
soon to the Foreign Office, and there- 
fore it will be a great disappointment 
to me not to hear the whole of the 
lecture. I take the opportunity to 
make my apology now, and also to 
make one or two remarks on _ the 
ovigin and issues of the war. While we 
are engaged in considering the particu- 
lar methods by which the war may be 
prosecuted to a suecessful conclusion 
do not let us lose sight even for a mo- 
ment of the character and origin of 
this war and of the main issues for which 
we are fighting. Hundreds of millions 
of money have been spent, hundreds of 


thousands of lives have been lost, and 


millions have been maimed and wounded 
in Europe during the last few months. 
And all this might have been avoided by 
the simple method of a conference or a 
joint discussion between the powers con- 
cerned which might have been held in 
London, at The Hague, or wherever and 
in whatever form Germany would have 
consented to have it. It would have 
been far easier to have settled by 
conference the dispute between Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Serbia, which Ger- 
many made the occasion for this war, 
than it was to get successfully through 


the Balkan crisis of two years ago. Ger- 
many knew from her experience of the 
eonference in London which settled the 
Balkan crisis that she could count upon 
our good will for peace in any confer- 
ence of the powers. We had sought no 
diplomatic triumph in the Balkan Con- 
ference; we did not give ourselves to 
any intrigue; we pursued impartially and 
honorably the end of peace, and we were 
ready last July to do the same again. 


In recent years we have given Ger- 
many every assurance that no aggression 
upon her would receive any support from 
us. We withheld from her one thing— 
we would not give an unconditional 
promise to stand aside, however ag- 
gressive Germany herself might be to 


her neighbors. Last July, before the 
outbreak of the war, France was 
ready to accept a conference; Italy 


was ready to accept a conference; Rus- 
Sia was ready to accept a conference; 
and we know now that after the British 
proposal for a conference was made, the 
Emperor of Russia himself proposed to 
the German Emperor that the dispute 
should be referred to The Hague. Ger- 
many refused every suggestion made to 
her for settling the dispute in this way. 
On her rests now, and must rest for all 
time, the appalling responsibility for 
having plunged Europe into this war and 
for having involved herself and the 
greater part of the Continent in the con- 
sequences of it. 

We know now that the German Gov- 
ernment had prepared for war as only 
people who plan can prepare. This is 
the fourth time within living memory 
that Prussia had made war in Europe. 
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In the Schleswig-Holstein war, in the 
war against. Austria in 1866, in the 
war against France in 1870, as we now 
know from all the documents that have 
been revealed, it was Prussia who 
planned and prepared these wars. The 
same thing has occurred again, and we 
are determined that it shall be the last 
time that war shall be made in this way. 

We had assured Belgium that never 
would we violate her neutrality so long 
as it was respected by others. I had 
given this pledge to Belgium long before 
the war. On the eve of the war we 
asked France and Germany to give the 
same pledge. France at once did so. 
Germany declined to give it. When, 
after that, Germany invaded Belgium we 
were bound to oppose Germany with all 
our strength, and if we had not done so 
at the first moment, is there any one 
who now believes that when Germany 
attacked the Belgians, when she shot 
down combatants and non-combatants in 
a way that violated all the rules of war 
of recent times and the laws of hu- 
manity of all time—is there any one 
who thinks it possible now that we could 
have sat still and looked on without eter- 
nal disgrace? 

Now what is the issue for which we 
are fighting? In due time the terms of 
peace will be put forward by our Allies 
in concert with us—in accordance with 
the alliance that exists between us—and 
published to the world. One essential 
condition must be the restoration to Bel- 
gium of her independence, national life, 
and free possession of her territory, and 
reparation to her as far as reparation is 
possible for the cruel wrong done to her. 
That is part of the great issue for which 
we, with our allies, are contending, and 
the great part of the issue is this—We 
wish the nations of Europe to be free io 
live their independent lives, working 
out their own form of government for 
themselves, and their own national de- 
velopments, whether they be great na- 
tions or small States, in full liberty. 
This is our ideal. The German ideal— 
we have had it poured out by Ger- 
man professors and publicists since 
the war began—is that of the Ger- 
mans as a superior people, to whom all 


things are lawful in the securing of their 
own power, against whom resistance of 
any sort is unlawful—a people estab- 
lishing a domination over the nations 
of the Continent, imposing a peace which 
is not to be liberty for every nation, but 
subservience to Germany. I would rather 
perish or leave the Continent altogether 
than live on it under such conditions. 

After this war we and the other na- 
tions of Europe must be free to live, 
not menaced continually by talk of “ su- 
preme war lords,” and “ shining armor,” 
and the sword continually “rattled in 
the scabbard,” and heaven continually 
invoked as the accomplice of Germany, 
and not having our policy dictated and 
our national destinies and activities con- 
trolled by the military caste of Prussia. 
We claim for ourselves and our allies 
claim for themselves, and together we 
will secure for Europe, the right of in- 
dependent sovereignty for the different 
nations, the right to pursue a national 
existence, not in the shadow of Prussian 
hegemony and supremacy, but in the 
light of equal liberty. 

All honor for ever be given from us 
whom age and circumstances have kept 
at home to those who have voluntarily 
come forward to risk their lives, and 
give their lives on the field of battle on 
land and on sea. They have their re- 
ward in enduring fame and honor. And 
all honor be from us to the brave armies 
and navies of our Allies, who have ex- 
hibited such splendid courage and noble 
patriotism. The admiration they have 
aroused, and their comradeship in arms, 
will be an ennobling and enduring mem- 
ory between us, cementing friendships 
and perpetuating national good will. For 
all of us who are serving the State at 
home or in whatever capacity, whether 
officials, or employers, or wage earners, 
doing our utmost to carry on the na- 
tional life in this time of stress, there 
is the knowledge that there can be no 
nobler opportunity than that of serving 
one’s country when its existence is at 
stake, and when the cause is just and 
right; and never was there a time in 
our national history when the crisis was 
so great and so imperative, or the cause 
more just and right. 


South Africa’s Romantic Blue 
Paper 


Recording the Vision of “ Oom Niklaas,” the Boer Seer of Lichtenburg 


[From THnr 


HE South African “Blue Paper ” 
is out. It is unique. However 
widely and however eagerly the 
official documents of the other 

countries involved in the present war 
may have been read, they could not be 
called romantic in any sense of the 
word. 

The “ Blue Paper ” issued by the Union 
of South Africa presents a distinct con- 
trast. In the third paragraph of the 
very. first page of this weighty document, 
which deals with the recent rebellion, is 
the following unusual sentence: 
then, that in the fer- 
ment aroused by the gigantic struggle in 


Europe, which seemed to be shaking the 
world to its foundations, young men began 
to see visions and old men to dream dreams 
of what the outcome might be for South 
Africa, 

And this is followed by a still stranger 
passage: 

The times were not without their signs. 
There was a seer in Lichtenburg who had 
visions of strange import. Years ago and 
long before any one in this country had 
dreamed of war he beheld a great fight of 
bulls, six or seven of them, engaged in 
bloody combat; a gray bull had emerged 
victorious from the contest. 

The bulls signified the great nations of 
Europe, and the gray bull was Germany. 
Thousands had discussed this strange vis- 
ion and had remembered its prophetic char- 
acter when, later, war actually broke out. 
The vision seemed ominous. Germany was 
predestined to triumph. 


The seer is Niklaas van Rensburg, and 
he runs through this Government report 
like a scarlet thread through gray home- 
spun. It is around his influence that the 
uprising of Sept. 15 is built. It is under 
his roof that all manner of lurid con- 
spiracies are hatched. Not only do his 
words carry with the crowds that gather 
before his house to hear his prophecy, 
but his warnings shape the actions of 


It is not surprising, 
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some of the Transvaal Generals. The 
Government report will not go so far as 
to brand “Oom Niklaas” as a hoax. 
Says the preface: 

It is desired to point out that the narrative 
of events has been compiled in as objective a 
manner as possible, and that it contains no 
statement which is not borne out by evidence 
in possession of the Government. 

Evidently, to denounce visions of gray 
bulls as hocus-pocus would be to describe 
a puzzling situation much too subjective- 
ly, since the Government has apparently 
no evidence that these are not genuine 
prephecy. The best the Government can 
do is to call them “ extraordinary and ap- 
parently quite authentic.” 


But the extraordinary part of it is that 
an illiterate old soothsayer should be con- 
sidered important enough to be included 
in an official report. 


His most famous and most influ- 
ential prophecy, the one that will go 
down in the history of South Africa, was 
that which concerned General de la Rey 
and the fatal number 15. 


The prophecy which came back to the 
minds of van Rensburg’s followers when 
war broke out was one concerning Gen- 
eral de la Rey, the intrepid soldier who 
had commanded the Lichtenburg burgh- 
ers in the Boer war and since become 
President of the Western Transvaal 
Farmers’ Association. Van Rensburg 
had always admired General de la Rey. 
He had frequently hinted to his circle 
that great things were in store for him. 
One of his visions had been well known 
te General de la Rey and his friends for 
some years. The report says: ; 


The seer had beheld the number 15 on a 
dark cloud from which blood issued, and 
then General de la Rey returning home 
without his hat. Immediately afterward 
came a carriage covered with flowers, 
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King of Greece. 
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The great Irish leader, who says that Ireland has now taken 
her proper place in the British Empire. 
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This was several years ago. But the 
people did not forget the prophecy, and 
when war broke out in Europe the 
Western Transvaal—in the Lichtenburg- 
Wolmaransstad area, where van Rens- 
burg’s influence was strongest—was im- 
mediately aflame. The Government does 
not seek to minimize the importance of 
this influence: 


When the war at last broke out, the effect 
in Lichtenburg was _ instantaneous. The 
phophecies of van Rensburg were eagerly 
recalled, and if. was remembered that he had 
foretold a day on which the independence of 
the Transvaal would be restored. 


Certain individuals could be seen daily 
eleaning their rifles and cartridges in order 
to be ready for the day. Within a week of 
_the declaration of war between England and 
Germany the district was further profoundly 
stirred by the news (now become generally 
known) that a great meeting of local burgh- 
ers was to be held at Treurfontein on the 
15th of August, and that certain local offi- 
cers were commandeering their burghers to 
come to this meeting armed and fully 
equipped for active service. 


The outbreak of the war in Europe 
seddenly brought the Lichtenburger’s 
prophecy down to earth and crystallized 
the dream. The commandants were evi- 
dently as convinced that independence 
was at hand as the crowd. 


Careful inquiries by other local officers 
brought to light the following facts: 

Veld Kornet, I. E. Claassen, and Com- 
mandant F. G. A. Wolmarans of Ward On- 
der Hartsrivier had been commandeering 
their own burghers as well as their political 
friends since the first week of August to 
come to the meeting which was 10 be held 
at Treurfontein on the 15th. The instruc- 
tions given to these men were that they 
were to come with rifle, horse, saddle and 
bridle, and aS much ammunitions and pro- 
visions as they could manage to bring. 

The meeting was to be addressed by Gen- 
eral de la Rey, and it was generally believed 
that the assembled burghers would march 
on Potchefstroom immediately after the 
meeting. 


None doubted the truth of the seer’s 
prophecy now. The Western Transvaal 
took it for its guide with implicit con- 
fidence. 


The strange vision of the number 15, which 
had long been common knowledge, was now 
discussed with intense interest. The 15, it 
was said, signified the 15th of August, the 
day of the meeting. That would be the day 
which had been so long expected—the day of 
liberation. 


Van Rensburg was now the oracle. His 
prophecies with regard to the great war had 
been signally fulfilled. Germany was at 
grips with England, and her triumph was 
iooked upon as inevitable. 

The day had arrived to strike a blow for 
their lost independence, Van Rensburg as- 
sured his following that the Union Govern- 
ment was ‘“ finished.” Not a shot would he 
fired. The revolution would be complete and 
bloodless. 


Between the 10th and the 15th the plotters 
in Lichtenburg were actively preparing for 
the day. There is evidence that German se- 
eret agents were working in concert with 
them. When doubters asked how they could 
be so certain that the 15 signified a day of 
the month—and of the month of August in 
particular—they were scornfully if illogical- 
ly teld that ‘‘in God’s time a month sooner 
or later made no difference.” 

Of course, General de la Rey was the 
storm centre. He had been mentioned in 
the same vision with the number 15 and 
it was taken for granted that he would 
play the chief réle in the Treurfontein 
meeting. De la Rey was the unques- 
tioned ruler of the Western Transvaal. 
The report states: 

He possessed an unrivaled influence and 
was looked up to as the uncrowned king of 
the West. His attitude at the meeting would 
sway the mass of his adherents and decide 
the question of peace or war. 


Accordingly, General Louis Botha, Pre- 
mier of the South African Union, sum- 
moned General de la Rey to Pretoria 
some days before the meeting, and per- 
suaded him to use his best efforts to allay 
excitement. 

On the 15th the meeting was held. The 
situation was a tense one. Not one of 
the burghers present doubted the out- 
come. Yet General de la Rey exhorted 
them to remain cool and calm. He urged 
them to await the turn of events in Eu- 
repe. After his address a “strange and 
unusual silence” was observed, says the 
“ Blue Paper.” 


A resolution was passed unanimously ex- 
pressing complete confidence in the Govern- 
ment to act in the best interests of South 
Africa in the present world crisis. Ths 
burghers appeared to have taken their lead- 
er’s advice to heart, as they dispersed quietly 
to their homes. ; 


All danger of a rebellious movement 
had apparently been averted. 

The only difficulty was that the 
prophecy of “Oom Niklaas” was still 
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standing. The fact that the uprising had 
failed did not seem in the least to in- 
validate the vision. If the mysterious 
number did not mean Aug. 15, then per- 
haps it did mean Sept. 15. 

Accordingly, preparations were laid 
for a rebellion for the latter date. The 
plot was engineered by Lieut. Colonel 
Solomon G. Maritz and General Christian 
Frederick Beyers. Maritz is a brilliant 
though unlettered Colonel who won dis- 
tinction in the Boer war, while Beyers 
was the Commandant General of the 
South African Union forces. Beyers is 
dead now; Maritz and some of the promi- 
nent men associated in the conspiracy 
are in prison awaiting trial. 

Beyers and Maritz did not trust en- 
tirely to the prophecy of the seer of 
Lichtenburg. Maritz had already ob- 
tained a guarantee from the authorities 
in German West Africa, with whom he 
had been in communication for some 
time, that in the event of Germany’s 
victory the Free State and the Transvaal 
would be given their freedom. He had 
organized the back-veldt Boers into 
readiness to go over into German West 
Africa at a moment’s notice. In the 
Free State, General de Wet was realy 
to aid the rebellion, and the Western 
Transvaal, already excited, could easily 
be swung into line. 

The regiments of the west were to con- 
centrate at Potchefstroom early in Sep- 
tember for their annual training. At 
that time the members of the Govern- 
ment, among them General de la Rey, 
who is a member of the Legislative As- 
sembly, would be in Cape Town for the 
session of the Parliament. 

Everything made the 15th of Septem- 
ber look like an auspicious date for the 
conspirators and those who believed in 
van Rensburg. But General de la Rey 


still remained the storm centre. He was 
the factor which upset all plans. He 
was the most difficult obstacle. A large 


personality, his influence could never be 
discounted. If he could be induced to 
join the conspiracy the cause was as 
good as won. Should he oppose the 
movement it was lost, for neither Beyers 
nor Major Kemp, a leader in his district 
in West Transvaal, could hope to do any- 


thing against General de la Rey in the 
west. 


General de la Rey believed in the Lich- 
tenburg prophet. A strong man, of ex- 
traordinary force and intelligence, the 
whole course of his plans might be 
altered by a new vision from van Rens- 
burg. Beyers knew this, says the report, 
and saw the way by which he should win 
the General to the conspiracy. 


There is evidence to prove that General 
Beyers set himself systematically to work 
in General de la Rey’s mind in order to in- 
duce him to join the conspiracy. 

General de la Rey was known to hold 
strong religious views, which colored his 
whole outlook. The seer, van Rensburg, who 
was always full of religious talk, had in this 
way acquired a considerable amount of in- 
fluence over General de la Rey. 

There is the best of evidence (General 
Beyers’s own statement) for the belief that he 
himself did not scruple to work on General 
de la Rey’s mind through his religious 
feelings. 

Just how Beyers accomplished this has 
not yet been revealed, but there was 
material enough to his hand. The news 
from Europe was disquieting. The Ger- 
man drive to Paris seemed irresistible. 
It looked as if in a week or two Germany 
would have the Allies at her mercy. 


The prophet saw visions in which 
40,000 German soldiers were marching 
up and down the streets of London. He 
predicted significantly that the new South 
African State would have at its head “a 
man who feared God.” The Government 
of Premier Botha and General Smuts, 
the Minister of Finance and Defense, 
was “finished.” He had seen the Eng- 
lish leaving the Transvaal and moving 
down toward Natal. When they had 
gone far away, a vulture flew from 
among them and returned to the Boers 
and settled down among them. That - 
was Botha. As ‘or Smuts, he would 
flee desperately to England and would 
never be seen in South Africa again. 
Through it all ran the strange number 
15. 

This was excellent material for the 
conspirators. But the problem was to get 
General de la Rey away from the Parlia- 
ment session at Cape Town and into 
the Potchefstroom camp at the psycho- 
logical moment. Beyers sent a series of 
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urgent telegrams to Cape Town hinting 
at important business. He emphasized 
the need for General de la Rey’s imme- 
diate presence in Potchefstroom. He had 
evidently not yet broached the conspir- 
acy to the General, but hoped only to get 
him to the camp at the critical moment 
when his presence would prove the de- 
ciding factor. 

Everything in Potchefstroom was in 
readiness. The Active Citizen Force con- 
centrated here—about 1,600 men—was 
to start the uprising. The movement 
was to be promptly seconded throughout 
the Western Transvaal. The “ Vier- 
kleur ” was to be hoisted, and a march 
made on Pretoria, men and horses being 
commandeered on the way. This was to 
take place on Tuesday, the 15th. There 
was an attempt to line up the prophet 
te add to the theatric effect, says the 
report. 

On the night of the 14th the ‘‘ Prophet ”’ 
himself was specially sent for by motor car 
to be personally present on the 15th to wit- 
ness the consummation of his prophecy. The 
conspirators hoped to profit by the impres- 


sion he would undoubtedly make on those 
who still hesitated. 


Unfortunately for them, however, the seer 
refused to leave his home, saying that ‘it 
was not yet clear to him that that was his 
path.” 

The signal for the revolt was to be the 
arrival of General Beyers and General 
de la Rey in the Potchefstroom camp. 
The latter was returning from Cape Town 
via Kimberley, and was due to arrive in 
Potchefstroom on the 15th. But for some 
reason he chose to come hack through 
the Free State, and by the 15th was only 
at Johannesburg. 


This upset plans. Beyers had to act 
quickly. He had his chauffeur overhaul 
his motor car, equip it with new tubes 
and covers, in readiness for “ a long jour- 
ney.” In a short time the car was on its 
way to bring General de la Rey from 
Johannesburg to Pretoria, where Beyers 
would meet him. 

There was no time to be lost. It was 
too late to stage the rebellion for the 
15th, but Beyers arranged for it to be at 
4 o’clock on the morning of Wednesday, 
_ the 16th. 

General de la Rey arrived in Pretoria. 
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General Beyers met him and asked him 
to go immediately with him to Potchef- 
stroom. 

The car came within sight of Johannes- 
burg. A police cordon had been thrown 
around the town for the purpose of cap- 
turing three desperadoes, known as the 
“Foster gang,’’ who were trying to es- 
cape in a motor car. The police were 
instructed to stop all motors and to ex- 
amine in particular any car containing 
three men. 


Beyers’s car held three men. It was 
racing at high speed. It was, of course. 
challenged by the police and ordered to 
stop. But Beyers knew nothing of the 
“Foster gang” and the reason for the 
police cordon. Keyed up to the highest 
pitch of nervous tension, his immediate 
conclusion was that his plot had been 
discovered and that the police were after 
him. He believed he was trapped. 


Meanwhile, Major Kemp at Potchef- 
stroom grew more and more anxious as 
the hours slipped by. Midnight came, 
and no news of the two Generals. About 
3 o’clock in the morning, says the report, 
an officer sharing the tent of a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel by the name of Kock, who 
was Kemp’s confidant, was awakened 
by the entrance of a man. It proved to 
be Major Kemp. He leaned over Kock’s 
bed and whispered something in his 
ear. 


Kock, in a profoundly startled voice, 
exclaimed, “ Oh, God! ” 


Kemp left immediately, and Kock then 
whispered to his friend: “General de 
la Rey is dood geskiet,” (General de la 
Rey has been shot dead.) 


The effect of this news on South Africa 
can be imagined. The whole country was - 
aflame. This was what the number 15 
meant. The General had indeed “re- 
turned home without his hat, followed by 
a carriage full of flowers.” 


Report ran through every town that 
General de la Rey had been deliberately 
assassinated by the Government. As 4 
matter of fact, the report states that the 
shooting was purely accidental, done by 
the police under the belief that this motor 
car which would not halt at their com- 
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mand contained the “Foster gang.” 
Beyers exhibited the motor-car every- 
where, arousing sentiment to the highest 
_ pitch. 

The rest was easy. The rank and file, 
at least, now believed firmly in the 
prophet. He had always said that Gen- 


eral Botha would offer no resistance, that 
the revolution would be bloodless, and 
thousands went over to the cause led by 
Maritz and Beyers in this belief. But it 
was not until Oct. 12 that martial law 
was proclaimed in South Africa. The re- 
bellion had begun. 


THE BELLS OF BERLIN 


‘[From Punch of London.] 


(Which are said to be rung by order occa- 
sionally to announce some supposed Ger- 


man victory.) 


The Bells of Berlin, how they hearten the 


Hun 


(Oh, dingle dong dangle ding dongle ding 


dee;) 


No matter what devil’s own work has been 


done 


They chime a loud chant of approval, each 


one, 


Till the people feel sure of their place in the 


sun 


(Oh, dangle ding dongle dong dingle ding 


dee.) 


If Hindenburg hustles an enemy squad 
(Oh, dingle dong dangle ding dongle ding 


dee,) 


The bells all announce that the alien sod 
Is damp with the death of some thousand 


men odd, 


Till the populace smiles with a gratified nod 
(Oh, dangle ding dongle dong dingle ding 


dee.) 


If Tirpitz behaves like a brute on the brine 
(Oh, dingle dong dangle ding dongle ding 


dee,) 


The bells with a clash and a clamor combine 
To hint that the Hated One’s on the decline, 
And the city gulps down the good tidings like 


wine, 


(Oh, dangle ding dongle dong dingle ding 


dee.) 


The Bells of Berlin, are they cracked through 


and through 


(Oh, dingle dong dangle ding dongle ding 


dee,) 


Or deaf to the discord like Germany, too? 
For whether their changes be many or few, 
The worst of them is that they never ring 


true, 


(Oh, dangle ding dongle dong dingle ding 


dee.) 


Warfare and Briel Labor 


By Earl Kitchener, England’s Secretary of State for War 


In his speech delivered in the House of Lords on March 15, 1915, Earl Kitchener calls 
upon the whole nation to work, not only in supplying the manhood of the country to serve 
in the ranks, but in supplying the necessary arms, ammunition, and equipment for successful 


operations in various parts of the world. 


OR many weeks only trench fight- 
HK ing has been possible owing to 
the climatic conditions and 
waterlogged state of the ground. 
During this period of apparent inaction, 
it must not be forgotten that our troops 
have had to exercise the utmost individ- 
ual vigilance and resource, and, owing to 
the proximity of the enemy’s lines, a 
great strain has been imposed upon them. 
Prolonged warfare of this sort might 
be expected to affect the morale of an 
army, but the traditional qualities of 
patience, good temper, and determina- 
tion have maintained our men, though 
highly tried, in a condition ready to act 
with all the initiative and courage re- 
quired when the moment for an ad- 
vance arrived. The recently published 
accounts of the fighting in France have 
enabled us to appreciate how success- 
fully. our troops have taken the offen- 
sive. The German troops, notwithstand- 
ing their carefully prepared and strongly 
intrenched positions, have been driven 
back for a considerable distance and the 
villages of Neuve Chapelle and L’Epi- 
nette have been captured and held by 
our army, with heavy losses to the 
enemy. 


In these operations our Indian troops 
took a prominent part and displayed fine 
fighting qualities. I will in this con- 
nection read a telegram I have received 
from Sir John French: 


Please transmit following message to 
Viceroy India: I am glad to be able to 
inform your Excellency that the Indian 
troops under General Sir James Will- 
eocks fought with great gallantry and 
marked success in the capture of Neuve 
Chapelle and subsequent fighting which 
took place on the 10th, 11th, 12th and 15th 
of this month. The fighting was very 
severe and the losses heavy, but nothing 
daunted them. Their tenacity, courage 


admirable and 
of the 


and endurance were 
worthy of the best traditions 
soldiers of India. 


I should like also to mention that the 
Canadian Division showed their mettle 
and have received the warm commenda- 
tion of Sir John French for the high 
spirit and bravery with which they have 
performed their part. Our casualties 
during the three days’ fighting, though 
probably severe, are not nearly so heavy 
as those suffered by the enemy, from 
whom a large number of prisoners have 
been taken. 

Since I last spoke in this House sub- 
stantial reinforcements have been sent 
to France. They include the Canadian 
Division, the North Midland Division, and 
the Second London Division, besides 
other units. These are the first com- 
plete divisions of the Territorial Force 
to go to France, where I am sure they 
will do credit to themselves and sustain 
the high reputation which the Terri- 
torials have already won for themselves 
there. The health of the troops has been 
remarkably good, and their freedom from 
enteric fever and from the usual dis- 
eases incidental to field operations is a 
striking testimony to the value of in- 
oculation and to the advice and skill of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and its 
auxiliary organizations. 

The French army, except for a slight - 
withdrawal at Soissons, owing to their 
reinforcements being cut off by the 
swollen state of the Aisne River, have 
made further important progress at va- 
rious points on the long line they hold, 
especially in Champagne. Association 
with both our allies in the western the- 
atre has only deepened our admiration 
of their resolute tenacity and fighting 
qualities. 

In the Eastern theatre the violent Ger- 


WARFARE AND BRITISH LABOR 


Zor 


man attacks on Warsaw have failed in 
their purpose, and a considerable con- 
centration of German troops to attack 
the Russian positions in East Prussia, 
after causing a retirement, are now 
either well held or are being driven 
back. In the Caucasus fresh defeats 
have been inflicted by the Russians on 
the Turks, and the latter have also been 
repulsed by our forces In Egypt when 
they attempted to attack the Suez 
Canal. The operations now proceeding 
against the Dardanelles show the great 
power of the allied fleets, and, although 
at the present stage I can say no more 
than what is given in the public press 
on the subject, your Lordships may rest 
assured that the matter is well in hand. 

The work of supplying and equipping 
new armies depends largely on our abil- 
ity to obtain the war material required. 
Our demands on the industries concerned 
with the manufacture of munitions of 
war in this country have naturally been 
very great, and have necessitated that 
they and other ancillary trades should 
work at the highest possible pressure. 
The armament firms have promptly re- 
sponded to our appeal, and have under- 
taken orders of vast magnitude. The 
great majority also of the employees 
have loyally risen to the occasion, and 
have worked, and are working, overtime 
and on night shifts in all the various 
workshops and factories in the country. 

Notwithstanding these efforts to meet 
our requirements, we have unfortunately 
found that the output is not only not 
equal to our necessities, but does not 
fulfill our expectations, for a very large 
number of our orders have not been 
completed by the dates on which they 
were promised. The progress in equip- 
ping our new armies, and also in supply- 
ing the necessary war material for our 
forces in the field, has been seriously 
hampered by the failure to obtain suf- 
ficient labor, and by delays in the pro- 
duction of the necessary plant, largely 
due to the enormous demands not only 
of ourselves, but of our allies. 

While the workmen generally, as I 
have said, have worked loyally and well, 
there have, I regret to say, been in- 
stances where absence, irregular time- 


keeping, and slack work have led to a 
marked diminution in the output of our 
factories. In some cases the temptations 
of drink account for this failure to work 
up to the high standard expected. It 
has been brought to my notice on more 
than one occasion that the restrictions 
of trade unions have undoubtedly added 
to our difficulties, not so much in ob- 
taining sufficient labor, as in making the 
best use of that labor. I am confident, 
however, that the seriousness of the posi- 
tion as regards our supplies has only to 
be mentioned, and all concerned will 
agree to waive for the period of the war 
any of those restrictions which prevent 
in the very slightest degree our utilizing 
all the labor available to the fullest ex- 
tent that is possible. 

I cannot too earnestly point out that, 
unless the whole nation works with us 
and fer us, not only in supplying the 
manhood of the country to serve in our 
ranks, but also in supplying the neces- 
sary arms, ammunition, and equipment, 
successful operations in the various parts 
of the world in which we are engaged 
will be very seriously hampered and de- 
layed. I have heard rumors that the 
workmen in some factories have an idea 
that the war is going so well that there 
is no necessity for them to work their 
hardest. I can only say that the supply 
of war material at the present moment 
and for the next two or three months is 
causing me very serious anxiety, and I 
wish all those engaged in the manufac- 
ture and supply of these stores to real- 
ize that it is absolutely essential not only 
that the arrears in the deliveries of our 
munitions of war should be wiped off, 
but that the output of every round of 
ammunition is of the utmost importance, 
and. has a large influence on our opera- 
tions in the field. 

The bill which my noble friend is 
about to place before the House as an 
amendment to the Defense of the Realm 
act is calculated to rectify this state of 
things as far as it is possible, and, in 
my opinion, it is imperatively necessary. 
In such a large manufacturing country 
as our own the enormous output of what 
we require to place our troops in the 
field thoroughly equipped and found with 
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ammunition is undoubtedly possible, but 
this output can only be obtained by a 
careful and deliberate organization for 
developing the resources of the country 
so as to enable each competent work- 
‘man to utilize in the most useful man- 
ner possible all his ability and energy 
in the common object which we all have 
in view, which is the successful prose- 
cution and victorious termination of this 
war. [Cheers.] I feel sure that there 
is no business or manufacturing firm in 
this country that will object for one mo- 
ment to any delay or loss caused in the 
product of their particular industry 
when they feel that they and their men 
are taking part with us in maintaining 
the soldiers in the field with those neces- 
saries without which they cannot fight. 

As I have said, the regular armament 
firms have taken on enormous contracts 
vastly in excess of their ordinary en- 
gagements in normal times of peace. We 
have also spread orders both in the form 
ef direct contracts and subcontracts over 
a large number of subsidiary firms not 
accustomed in peace time to this class 
of manufacture. It will, I am sure, be 
readily understood that, when new plant 
is available for the production of war 
material, those firms that are not now 
so engaged should release from their 
own work the labor necessary to keep 
the machinery fully occupied on the pro- 
duction for which it is being laid down, 
as well as to supply sufficient labor to 


SAVIORS 


keep working at full power the whole of 
the machinery which we now have. 


I hope that this result will be attained 
under the provisions of the bill now 
about to be placed before you. Labor 
may very rightly ask that their patriotic 
work should not be used to inflate the 
profits of the directors and shareholders 
of the various great industrial and arma- 
ment firms, and we are therefore ar- 
ranging a system under which the im- 
portant armament firms will come under 
Government control, and we hope that 
workmen who work regularly by keep- 
ing good time shall reap some of the 
benefits which the war automatically 
confers on these great companies. 


I feel strongly that the men working 
long hours in the shops by day and by 
night, week in and week out, are doing 
their duty for their King and country in 
a like manner with those who have 
joined the army for active service in 
the field. [Cheers.] They are thus 
taking their part in the war#and dis- 
playing the patriotism that has been so 
manifestly shown by the nation in all 
ranks, and I am glad to be able to state 
that his Majesty has approved that 
where service in this great work of sup- 
plying the munitions of war has been 
thoroughly, loyally and continuously ren- 
dered, the award of a medal will be 
granted on the successful termination of 
the war. [Cheers.] 


OF EUROPE 


By Rene Bazin 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


as they have done for right, have saved Europe. 


| eee that King Albert and Belgium, in sacrificing themselves 


I believe that in order to act with such decision it was essential 
to have a King, that is to say, a leader responsible to history, of an old 


and proved stock. 


I believe that for such action a Christian nation was essential, 
a nation capable of understanding, of accepting, and of enduring the 


ordeal. 


I believe that the first duty of the Allies will be to restore the Kingdom 
of Belgium, and that the example shown by the King and his people will 
be exalted in all civilized countries as long as the world reads history. 


Britain’s Peril of Strikes and 
Drink 


By David Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The gravity of labor disputes in the present time of national danger was dealt with by 
Mr. Lloyd George in a speech to his constituents at Bangor on Feb. 28, 1915, special refer- 


ence being made to the Clyde strike. 


He declared that compulsory arbitration in war time 


was imperative, as it was “intolerable that the lives of Britons should be imperiled for a 


matter of a farthing an hour.”’ 
even more needed than men. 
drinking upon production, and added: 
shall use them.’’ 


address a meeting at Bangor. I 

have been unable to do so because 

Ministers of the Crown have been 
working time and overtime, and I am 
sorry to say that we are not even able 
to make the best of the day of rest, the 
urgency is so great, the pressure is so 
severe. I had something to say today, 
otherwise I should not have been here, 
and I had something to say that required 
stating at once. This is the only day I 
had to spare. It is no fault of mine. It 
is because we are entirely absorbed in 
the terrible task which has been cast 
upon our shoulders. I happened to have 
met on Friday morning, before I decided 
to come down here, one of the most 
eminent Scottish divines, a great and old 
friend of mine, Dr. Whyte of Edinburgh. 
We were discussing what I have got to 
say today. I remarked to him, “I have 
only one day on which to say it, and as 
that is Sunday afternoon I am very 
much afraid my constituents won’t listen 
to me.” He replied, “If they won’t have 
you, come to Scotland, and we will give 
you the best Sunday afternoon meeting 
you ever had.” But I thought I would 
try Wales first. [Cheers.] He told me 
that in the Shorter Catechism you are 
allowed to do works of charity and ne- 
cessity, and those who tell me that this 
is not work of necessity do not know the 
need, the dire need, of their country at 
this hour. At this moment there are 
Welshmen in the trenches of France fac- 


] promised for some time to 


This was essentially an engineers’ war, for equipment was 
Mr. Lloyd George went on to comment on the adverse effect of 
“We have great powers to deal with drink, and we 


ing cannon and death; the hammering 
of forges today is ringing down the 
church bells from one end of Europe to 
the other. When I know these things 
are going on now on Sunday as well as 
the week days I am not the hypocrite to 
say, “I will save my own soul by not 
talking about them on _ Sundays.” 
[Cheers. ] 

Do we understand the necessity? Do 
we realize it? Belgium, once comfort- 
ably well-to-do, is now waste and weep- 
ing, and her children are living on the 
bread of charity sent them by neighbors 
far and near. And France—the German 
Army, like a wild beast, has fastened its 
claws deep into her soil, and every effort 
to drag them out rends and tears the 
living flesh of that beautiful land. The 
beast of prey has not leaped to our shores 
—not a hair of Britain’s head has been 
touched by him. Why? Because of the 
vigilant watchdog that patrols the deep 
for us; and that is my complaint against 
the British Navy. It does not enable us 
to realize that Britain at the present 
moment is waging the most serious war 
it has ever been engaged in. We do not 
understand it. A few weeks ago I vis- 
ited France. We had a conference of 
the Ministers of Finance of Russia, 
France, Great Britain, and Belgium. 
Paris is a changed city. Her gayety, her 
vivacity, is gone. You can see in the 
faces of every man there, and of every 
woman, that they know their country is 
in the grip of grim tragedy. They are 
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- resolved to overcome it, confident that 
they will overcome it, but only through a 
long agony. 

No visitor to our shores would realize 
that we are engaged in exactly the same 
conflict, and that on the stricken fields 
of the Continent and along the broads 
and the narrows of the seas that en- 
circle our islands is now being deter- 
mined, not merely the fate of the British 
Empire, but the destiny of the human 
race for generations to come. [Cheers.] 
We are conducting a war as if there was 
no war. I have never been doubtful 
about the result of the war, [cheers,] 
and I will give you my reasons by and 
by. Nor have I been doubtful, I am 
sorry to say, about the length of the 
war and its seriousness. In all wars 
nations are apt to minimize their dan- 
gers and the duration. Men, after all, 
see the power of their own country; they 
cannot visualize the power of the enemy. 
I have been accounted as a _ pessimist 
among my friends in thinking the war 
would not be over before Christmas. I 
have always been convinced that the re- 
sult is inevitably a triumph for this 
country. I have also been convinced that 
that result will not be secured without a 
prolonged struggle. I will tell you why. 
I shall do so not in order to indulge in 
vain and idle surmises as to the dura- 
tion of the war, but in order to bring 
home to my countrymen what they are 
confronted with, so as to insure that 
they will leave nothing which is at their 
command undone in order, not merely to 
secure a triumph, but to secure it at the 
speediest possible moment. It is in their 
power to do so. It is also in their power, 
by neglect, by sloth, by heedlessness, to 
prolong their country’s agony, and 
maybe to endanger at least the complete- 
ness of its triumphs. This is what I 
have come to talk to you about this 
afternoon, for it is a work of urgent 
necessity in the cause of human freedom, 
and I make no apology for discussing on 
a Sunday the best means of insuring 
human liberty. [Cheers.] 

I will give you first of all my reasons 
for coming to the conclusion that after 
this struggle victory must wait on our 
banners if we properly utilize our re- 


sources and opportunities. The natural 
resources of the allied countries are over- 
whelmingly greater than those of their 
enemies. In the man capable of bearing 
arms, in the financial and economic re- 
sources of these countries, in their ac- 
cessibility to the markets of the world 
through the command of the sea for the 
purpose of obtaining material and muni- 
tions—all these are preponderatingly in 
favor of the allied countries. But there 
is a greater reason than all these. Be- 
yond all is the moral strength of our 
cause, and that counts in a struggle 
which involves sacrifices, suffering, and 
privation for all those engaged in it. A 
nation cannot endure to the end that has 
on its soul the crimes of Belgium. [Loud 
cheers.] The allied powers have at their 
disposal more than twice the number of 
men which their enemies can command. 
You may ask me why are not those over- 
whelming forces put into the field at 
once and this terrible war brought to a 
triumphant conclusion at the earliest 
possible moment. In the answer fo that 
question lies the cause of the war. The 
reason why Germany declared war is in 
the answer to that question. 

In the old days when a nation’s liberty 
was menaced by an aggressor a man 
took from the chimney corner his bow 
and arrow or his spear, or a sword which 
had been left to him by an ancestry of 
warriors, went to the gathering ground 
of his tribe, and the nation was fully 
equipped for war. That is not the case 
now. Now you fight with complicated, 
highly finished weapons, apart alto- 
gether from the huge artillery. Every 
rifle which a man handles is a compli- 
cated and ingenious piece of mechanism, 
and it takes time. The German arsenals 
were full of the machinery of horror 
and destruction. The Russian arsenals 
were not, and that is the reason for the 
war. Had Russia projected war, she 
also would have filled her arsenals, but 
she desired above everything peace. 
[““ Hear, hear!”] I am not sure that 
Russia has ever been responsible for a 
war of aggression against any of her 
European neighbors. Certainly this is 
not one of them. She wanted peace, she 
needed peace, she meant peace, and she 
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would have had peace had she been left 
alone. She was at the beginning of a 
great industrial development, and she 
wanted peace in order to bring it to its 
full fructification. She had repeatedly 
stood insolences at the hands of Germany 
up to the point of humiliation, all for 
peace, and anything for peace. 


Whatever any one may say about her 
internal Government, Russia was essen- 
tially a peaceable nation. The men at 
the head of her affairs were imbued 
with the spirit of peace. The head of 
her army, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
[cheers,] is about the best friend of 
peace in Europe. Never was a nation 
so bent. on preserving peace as Russia 
was. It is true Germany six or seven 
years ago had threatened to march her 
legions across the Vistula and trample 
down Russia in the mud, and Russia, 
fearing a repetition of the same threat, 
was putting herself in a position of de- 
fense. But she was not preparing for 
any aggression, and Germany said, 
“This won’t do. We don’t like people 
who can defend themselves. We are 
fully prepared. Russia is not. This is 
the time to plant our dagger of tempered 
steel in her heart before her breast- 
plates are forged.” That is why we are 
at war. [Cheers.] Germany hurried 
her preparations, made ready for war. 
She made a quarrel with the same cool 
calculation as she had made a new gun. 
She hurled her warriors across the fron- 
tier. Why? Because she wanted to 
attack somebody, a country that could 
not defend herself. It was the purest 
piece of brigandage in history. [Cheers.] 
All the same there remains the fact that 
Russia was taken at a disadvantage, and 
is, therefore, unable to utilize beyond a 
fraction the enormous resources which 
she possesses to protect her soil against 
the invader. France was not expecting 
war, and she, therefore, was taken un- 
awares. 

What about Britain? ‘We never con- 
templated any war of aggression against 
any of our neighbors, and therefore we 
never raised an army adequate to such 
sinister purposes. During the last thirty 
years the two great political parties in 
the State have been responsible for the 


policy of this country at home and 
abroad. For about the same period we 
have each been governing this country. 
For about fifteen years neither one party 
nor the other ever proposed to raise an 
army in this country that would enable 
us to confront on land a great Continent- 
al power. What does that mean? We 
never meant to invade any Continental 
country. [Cheers.] That is the proof 
of it. If we had we would have started 
our great armies years ago. We hada 
great navy, purely for protection, purely 
for the defense of our shores, and we 
had an army which was just enough to 
deal with any small raid that happened 
to get through the meshes of our navy, 
and perhaps to police the empire. That 
was all, no more. But now we have to 
assist neighbors becoming the victims of 
a power with millions of warriors at its 
command, and we have to improvise a 
great army, and gallantly have our men 
flocked to the standard. [Cheers.] We 
have raised the largest voluntary army 
that has been enrolled in any country or 
any century—the largest voluntary 
army, and it is going to be larger. 
[Cheers. ] 


I saw a very fine sample of that army 
this morning at Llandudno. I attended 
a service there, and I think it was about 
the most thrilling religious service I 
have ever been privileged to attend. 
There were men there of every class, 
every position, every calling, every con- 
dition of life. The peasant had left his 
plouw, the workman had left his lathe 
and his loom, the clerk had left his desk, 
the trader and the business man had left 
their counting houses, the shepherd had 
left his sunlit hills, and the miner the 
darkness of the earth, the rich proprietor 
had left his palace, and the man earning 
his daily bread had quitted his humble 
cottage. There were men there of 
diverse and varied faiths who wor- 
shipped at different shrines—men who 
were in array against each other months 
ago in bitter conflict, and I saw them 
march with one step under one flag to 
fight for the same cause, and I saw 
them worship the same God. What has 
brought them together? The love of 
their native land, resentment for a cruel 
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wrong inflicted upon the weak and de- 
fenseless. More than that, what brought 
them together was that instinct which 
comes to humanity at critical times when 
the moment has arrived to cross rivers of 
blood in order to rescue humanity from 
the grip of some strangling despotism. 
[Cheers.] They have done nobly. That 
is what has brought them together, but 
we want more, [cheers,] and I have no 
doubt we will get more. 

If this country had produced an army 
which was equal in proportion to its 
population to the number of men under 
arms in France and in Germany at the 
present moment there would be three 
millions and a half in this country and 
1,200,000 in the Colonies. [Cheers.] 
That is what I mean when I say our 
resources are quite adequate to the task. 
It is not our fight merely—it is the 
fight of humanity. [Cheers.] The 
allied countries between them could raise 
armies of over twenty millions of men. 
Our enemies can put in the field barely 
half that number. 

Much as I should like to talk about the 
need for more men, that is not the point 
of my special appeal today. We stand 
more in need of equipment than we do 
of men. This is an engineers’ war, 
[cheers,] and it will be won or lost owing 
to the efforts or shortcomings of engi- 
neers. I have something to say about 
that, for it involves sacrifices for all of 
us. Unless we are able to equip our 
armies our predominance in men will 
avail us nothing. We need men, but we 
need arms more than men, and delay in 
producing them is full of peril for this 
country. You may say that I am saying 
things that ought to be kept from the 
enemy. I am not a believer in giving 
any information which is useful to him. 
You may depend on it he knows, but I 
do not believe in withholding from our 
own public information which they ought 
to possess, because unless you tell them 
you cannot invite their co-operation. 
The nation that cannot bear the truth 
is not fit for war, and may our young 
men be volunteers, while the unflinching 
pride of those they have left behind them 
in their deed of sacrifice ought to satisfy 
the most apprehensive that we are not a 


timid race, who cannot face unpleasant 
facts! The last thing in the world John 
Bull wants is to be mollycoddled. The 
people must be told exactly what the 
position is, and then. we can ask them 
to help. We must appeal for the co- 
operation of employers, workmen, and 
the general public; the three must act 
and endure together, or we delay and 
maybe imperil victory. We ought to 
requisition the aid of every man who can 
handle metal. It means that the needs 
of the community in many respects will 
suffer acutely vexatious, and perhaps in- 
jurious, delay; but I feel sure that the 
public are prepared to put up with all 
this discomfort, loss, and privation if 
thereby their country marches trium- 
phantly out of this great struggle. 
[Cheers.] We have every reason for 
confidence; we have none for complac- 
ency. Hope is the mainspring of effi- 
ciency; complacency is its rust. 

We laugh at things in Germany that 
ought to terrify us. We say, “ Look at 
the way they are making their*bread— 
out of potatoes, ha, ha!” Aye, that 
potato-bread spirit is something which is» 
more to dread than to mock at. I fear 
that more than I do even von Hinden- 
burg’s strategy, efficient as it may be. 
That is the spirit in which a country 
should meet a great emergency, and 
instead of mocking at it we ought to 
emulate it. I believe we are just as im- 
bued with the spirit as Germany is, but 
we want it evoked. [Cheers.] The 
average Briton is too shy to be a hero 
until he is asked. The British temper is 
one of never wasting heroism on needless 
display,.but there is plenty of it for the 
need. There is nothing Britishers would 
not give up for the honor of their coun- 
try or for the cause of freedom. In- 
dulgences, comforts, even the necessities 
of life they would willingly surrender. 
Why, there are two millions of them at 
this hour who have willingly tendered 
their lives for their country. What 
more could they do? If the absorption 
of all our engineering resources is de- 
manded, no British citizen will grudge 
his share of inconvenience. 

But what about those more immediate- 
ly concerned in that kind of work? Here 
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I am approaching something which is 
very difficult to talk about—I mean the 
employers and workmen. I must speak 
out quite plainly; nothing else is of the 
slightest use. For one reason or another 
we are not getting all the assistance we 
have the right to expect from our work- 
ers. Disputes, industrial disputes, are 
inevitable; and when you have a good 
deal of stress and strain, men’s nerves 
are not at their best. I think I can say 
I always preserve my temper in these 
days—I hope my wife won’t give me 
away—T[laughter]—and I have no doubt 
that the spirit of unrest creeps into the 
relations between employer and work- 
men. Some differences of opinion are 
quite inevitable, but we cannot afford 
them now; and, above all, we cannot re- 
sort to the usual method of settling 
them. 


I suppose I have settled more labor 
disputes than any man in this hall, and, 
although those who only know me slight- 
ly may be surprised to hear me say it, 
the thing that you need most is patience. 
If I were to give a motto to a man who 
is going to a conference between em- 
ployers and workmen I would say: 
“Take your time; don’t hurry. It will 
come around with patience and tact and 
temper.” But you know we cannot afford 
those leisurely methods now. Time is 
victory, [cheers,] and while employers 
and workmen on the Clyde have been 
spending time in disputing over a frac- 
tion, and when a week-end, ten days, 
and a fortnight of work which is abso- 
lutely necessary for the defense of the 
country has been set aside, I say here 
solemnly that it is intolerable that the 
life of Britain should be imperiled for 
the matter of a farthing an hour. 

Who is to blame? That is not the 
question, but—How it is to be stopped? 
Employers will say, “ Are we always to 
give way?” Workmen say, “ Employers 
are making their fortunes out of an 
emergency of the country; why are not 
we to have a share of the plunder?” 
[“ Hear, hear! ” and laughter.] There is 
one gentleman here who holds that view. 
[Laughter.] I hope he is not an engineer. 
[Renewed laughter.] “‘ We work harder 
than ever,” say the workmen. All I can 


say is, if they do they are entitled to 
their share. But that is not the point— 
who is right? Who is wrong? They are 
both right and they are both wrong. 
The whole point is that these questions 
ought to be settled without throwing 
away the chances of humanity in its 
greatest struggle. [Cheers.] There is 
a good deal to be said for and there is a 
vast amount to be said against compul- 
sory arbitration, but during the war the 
Government ought to have power to 
settle all these differences, and the work 
should go on. The workman ought to 
get more. Very well, let the Govern- 
ment find it out and give it to him. If 
he ought not, then he ought not to throw 
up his tools. The country cannot afford 
it. It is disaster, and I do not believe 
the moment this comes home to workmen 
and employers they will refuse to comply 
with the urgent demand of the Govern- 
ment. There must be no delay. 


There is another aspect of the question 
which it is difficult and dangerous to 
tackle. There are all sorts of regulations 
for restricting output. I will say noth- 
ing about the merits of this question. 
There are reasons why they have been 
built up. The conditions of employment 
and payment are mostly to blame for 
those restrictions. The workmen had to 
fight for them for their own protection, 
but in a period of war there is a suspen- 
sion of ordinary law. Output is every- 
thing in this war. 

This war is not going to be fought 
mainly on the battlefields of Belgium 
and Poland. It is going to be fought in 
the workshops of France and Great 
Britain; and it must be fought there 
under war conditions. There must be 
plenty of safeguards and the workman 
must get his equivalent, but I do hope 
he will help us to get as much out of 
those workshops as he can, for the lifa 
of the nation depends on it. Our ene- 
mies realize that, and employers -and 
workmen in Germany are straining their 
utmost. France, fortunately, also realizes 
it, and in that land of free institutions, 
with a Socialist Prime Minister, a So- 
cialist Secretary of State for War, and 
a Socialist Minister of Marine, the em- 
ployers and workmen are subordinating 
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everything to the protection of their 
beautiful land. 

I have something more to say about 
this, and it is unpleasant. I would wish 
that it were not I, but somebody else 
that should say it. Most of our workmen 
are putting every ounce of strength into 
this urgent work for their country, loy- 
ally and patriotically. But that is not 
true of all. There are some, I am sorry 
to say, who shirk their duty in this great 
emergency. I hear of workmen in 
armaments works who refuse to work 
a full week’s work for the nation’s need. 
What is the reason? They are a minor- 
ity. The vast majority belong to a class 
we can depend upon. The others are a 
minority. But, you must remember, a 
small minority of workmen can throw 
a whole works out of gear. What is the 
reason? Sometimes it is one thing, 
sometimes it is another, but let us be 
perfectly candid. It is mostly the lure 
of the drink. They refuse to work full 
time, and when they return their 
strength and efficiency are impaired by 
the way in which they have spent their 
leisure. Drink is doing us more damage 
in the war than all the German sub- 
marines put together. 

What has Russia done? [Cheers.] 
Russia, knowing her deficiency, knowing 
how unprepared she was, said, “I must 
pull myself together. I am not going to 
be trampled upon, unready as I am. I 
will use all my resources.” What is the 
first thing she does? She stops the 
drink. [Cheers.] I was talking to M. 
Bark, the Russian Minister of Finance, 
a singularly able man, and I asked, 
“What has been the result?” He said, 
“The productivity of labor, the amount 
of work which is put out by the work- 
men, has gone up between 380 and 50 per 
cent.” [Cheers.] I said, “ How do they 
stand it without their liquor?” and he 
replied, “ Stand it? I have lost revenue 
over it up to £65,000,000 a year, and we 
certainly cannot afford it, but if I pro- 
posed to put it back there would be a 
revolution in Russia.” That is what the 
Minister of Finance told me. He told 
me ‘that it is entirely attributable to the 
act of the Czar himself. It was a bold 
and courageous step—one of the most 


heroic things in the war. [Cheers.] 
One afternoon we had to postpone our 
conference in Paris, and the French Min- 
ister of Finance said, “I have got to go 
to the Chamber of Deputies, because I 
am proposing a bill to abolish absinthe.” 
[Cheers.] Absinthe plays the same part 
in France that whisky plays in this 
country. It is really the worst form of 
drink used, not only among workmen, 
but among other classes as well. Its 
ravages are terrible, and they abolished 
it by a majority of something like 10 to 
1 that afternoon. [Cheers.] 

That is how those great countries are 
facing their responsibilities. We do not 
propose anything so drastic as that—we 
are essentially moderate men. [Laugh- 
ter.] But we are armed with full pow- 
ers for the defense of the realm. We 
are approaching it, I do not mind telling 
you, for the moment, not from the point 
of view of people who have been consid- 
ering this as a social problem—we are 
approaching it purely from the point of 
view of these works. We have got great 
powers to deal with drink, and we mean 
to use them. [Cheers.] We shall use 
them in a spirit of moderation, we shall 
use them discreetly, we shall use them 
wisely, but we shall use them fearlessly, 
[cheers,] and I have no doubt that, as 
the country’s needs demand it, the coun- 
try will support our action and will allow 
no indulgence of that kind to interfere 
with its prospects in this terrible war 
which has been thrust upon us. 

There are three things I want you to 
bear in mind. The first is—and I want 
to get this into the minds of every one— 
that we are at war; the second, that it is 
the greatest war that has ever been 
fought by this or any other country, and 
the other, that the destinies of your coun- 
try and the future of the human race for 
generations to come depend upon the out- 
come of this war. What does it mean 
were Germany to win? It means world 
power for the worst elements in Ger- 
many, not for Germany. The Germans 
are an intelligent race; they are are un- 
doubtedly a cultivated race; they are a 
race of men who have been responsible 
for great ideas in this world. But this 
would mean the dominance of the worst 
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elements among them. If you think I 
am exaggerating just you read for the 
moment extracts from the articles in the 
newspapers which are in the ascendency 
now in Germany about the settlement 
which they expect after this war. I am 
sorry to say I am stating nothing but 
the bare, brutal truth. I do not say that 
the Kaiser will sit on the throne of Eng- 
Jand if he should win. I do not say that 
he will impose his laws and his language 
on this country as did William the Con- 
queror. I do not say that you will hear 
the tramp, the noisy tramp of the goose 
step in the cities of the Empire. [Laugh- 
ter.] I do not say that Death’s Head 
Hussars will be patrolling our highways. 
I do not say that a visitor, let us say, to 
Aberdaron, will have to ask a Pomeranian 
policeman the best way to Hell’s Mouth. 
[Loud laughter.] That is not what I 
mean. What I mean is that if Germany 
were triumphant in this war it would 
practically be the dictator of the inter- 
national policy of the world. Its spirit 
would be in the ascendant. Its doc- 
trines would be in the ascendant; by the 
sheer power of its will it would bend the 
minds of men in its own fashion. Ger- 
manism in its later and worst form would 
be the inspiriting thought and philoso- 
phy of the hour. 


Do you remember what happened to 
France after 1870? The German armies 
left France, but all the same for years 
after that, and while France was build- 
ing up her army, she stood in cowering ter- 
ror of this monster. Even after her great 
army was built France was oppressed 
with a constant anxiety as to what might 
happen. Germany dismissed her Minis- 
ters. Had it not been for the interven- 
tion of Queen Victoria in 1874 the 
French Army would never have been al- 
lowed to be reconstructed, and France 
would simply have been the humble slave 
ef Germany to this hour. What a con- 
dition for a country! And now France 
is fighting not so much to recover her 
lost provinces, she is fighting to recover 
her self-respect and her national inde- 
pendence; she is fighting to shake off 
this nightmare that has been on her soul 
for over a generation, [cheers,] a France 


with Germany constantly meddling, bully- 
ing, and interfering. And that is what 
would happen if Russia were trampled 
upon, France broken, Britain disarmed. 
We should be left without any means to 
defend ourselves. We might have a navy 
that would enable us, perhaps, to resent 
insult from Nicaragua, [laughter,] we 
might have just enough troops, perhaps, 
to confront the Mad Mullah—I mean the 
African specimen. [Loud laughter.] 


Where would the chivalrous country be 
to step in to protect us as we protected 
France in 1874? America? If countries 
like Russia and France, with their huge 
armies, and the most powerful navy in 
the world could not face this terrible 
military machine, if it breaks that com- 
bination, how can America step in? It 
would be more than America can do to 
defend her own interests on her own con- 
tinent if Germany is triumphant. They 
are more unready than we were. Ah! but 
what manner of Germany would we be 
subordinate to? There has been a strug- 
gle going on in Germany for over thirty 
years between its best and its worst 
elements. It is like that great struggle 
which is depicted, I think, in one of Wag- 
ner’s great operas between the good and 
the evil spirit for the possession of the 
man’s soul. That great struggle has 
been going on in Germany for thirty or 
forty years. At each successive general 
election the better elements seemed to 
be getting the upper hand, and I do not 
mind saying I was one of those who be- 
lieved they were going to win. I thought 
they were going to snatch the soul of 
Germany—it is worth saving, it is a 
great, powerful soul—I thought they 
were going to save it. So a dead mili- 
tary caste said, “ We will have none of 
this,” and they plunged Europe into seas 
of blood. Hope was again shattered. 
Those worst elements will emerge tri- 
umphant out of this war if Germany 
wins. 

What does that mean? We shall be 
vassals, not to the best Germany, not to 
the Germany of sweet songs and inspir- 
ing, noble thoughts—not to the Germany 
of science consecrated to the service of 
man, not to the Germany of a virile 
philosophy that helped to break the 
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shackles of superstition in Europe—not 
to that Germany, but to a Germany that 
talked through the raucous voice of 
Krupp’s artillery, a Germany that has 
harnessed science to the chariot of de- 
struction and of death, the Germany of a 
philosophy of force, violence, and bru- 
tality, a Germany that would quench 
every spark of freedom either in its own 
land or in any other country in rivers of 
blood. I make no apology on a day con- 
secrated to the greatest sacrifice for 
coming here to preach a holy war Bee iiet 
that. [Great cheering.] 

Concluding this speech in Welsh, Mr. 
Lloyd George said: “War is a time of 
sacrifice and of service. Some can 
render one service, some another, some 
here and some there. Some can render 
great assistance, others but little. There 
is not one who cannot help in some meas- 
ure, whether it be only by enduring 
cheerfully his share of the discomfort. 
In the old Welsh legend there is a story 
of a man who was given a series of what 
appeared to be impossible tasks to per- 
form ere he could reach the desires of his 
heart. Among other things he had to do 
was to recover every grain of seed that 
had been sown in a large field and bring 
it all in without one missing by sunset. 
He came to an anthill and won all the 
hearts and enlisted the sympathies of the 
industrious little people. They spread 
over the field, and before sundown the 
seed was all in except one, and as the sun 
was setting over the western skies a lame 
ant hobbled along with that grain also. 
Some of us have youth and vigor and 
suppleness of limb; some of us are crip- 
pled with years or infirmities, and we 
are at best but little ants. But we can 
all limp along with some share of our 
country’s burden, and thus help her in 
this terrible hour to win the desire of her 
heart.” [Loud cheers.] 

Mr. Lloyd George and his party re- 
turned after the meeting to Llandudno, 
where today he will inspect the First 
Brigade of the Welsh Army Corps. 
BRITAIN’S MUNITIONS COMMITTEE 

LONDON, April 14.—The Times says 
this morning: 

An important step has at last been 


taken by the Government toward the 
solution of the supreme problem of the 
moment—the organization of the na- 
tional output of munitions of war. A 
strong committee has been appointed, 
with full power to deal with the ques- 
tion. It is to be representative of not 
merely one department but of the Treas- 
ury, Admiralty, War Office, and Board 
of Trade; in short, of the whole Govern- 
ment, with all its resources and authority. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is to 
be Chairman, and the first meeting will 
be held today. 


The work before the committee is 
nothing less than the organization of the 
whole resources of the nation for the 
production of materials of war. Hither- 
to, in spite of many warnings and some 
half-hearted attempts at organization, 
there has been no central, co-ordinated 
authority. 

It is an open secret that it was during 
Lloyd George’s visit to France at the 
beginning of the year that he first appre- 
ciated the scientific organization of labor 
which our Allies had already achieved. 
Not content with utilizing and extending 
the existing armament plant, the French 
have long since diverted several tempo- 
rarily irrelevant industries to the main 
business of waging war. 


With reference to the drink problem 
The Times says: 

While the Government is apparently 
considering the expropriation of all the 
licensed houses in the kingdom, this far- 
reaching proposal has not at present 
gone beyond the stage of inquiry and 
consultation, and it is tolerably certain 
that it will go no further unless it is 
assured of no serious opposition in the 
country. 


The Parliamentary Opposition, the 
leaders of which have been consulted in 
a general way, are believed to stand hy 
the principle which they followed since 
the war began, namely: They are not 
prepared to quarrel with any measure 
which the Government regards as neces- 
sary for the active prosecution of the 
war so long as no injustice is done to 
established interests. 


Italy’s Evolution as Reflected in 
Her Press 


Italy has reached her present position through the development of a policy the steps 
of which have been brightly illuminated by the press of the Peninsula, The most important 
of these steps may be designated as follows: 

First, the declaration of the Government to the German Ambassador at Rome on Aug. 1, 
1914, that it did not regard the conflict begun by Austria-Hungary and Germany as a de- 
fensive war and hence not binding on it as a member of the Triple Alliance, and its sub- 
Sequent ceclarations of “ neutrality,” of “‘ armed neutrality,” and of “a neutrality which is 
likely to be broken if the interests of the country demanded it.” 

Second, Premier Salandra’s speech of Dec. 3 for “ armed, alert neutrality,” and the declara- 
ticn in Parliament on Dec, 5 by Signor Giolitti showing that the declaration of Aug. 1 was 
merely a repetition of one conveyed to Austria in the Summer of 1913, when Austria had 
sugeested that she aid Bulgaria in subduing Serbia. 

Third, the arrival in Rome in December of the former German Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince von Biilow, as Extraordinary Ambassador to the Quirinal, for the purpose of keeping 
Italy neutral, and, when this seemed doubtful, to negotiate between Italy and Austria what 
territorial compensation the latter would render the former in order to perpetuate the 
neutrality of the Peninsula. 

Aside from the influence of these official acts, which invited press comments, the 
Italian papers have paid keen Attention to the conduct of the war, concerning which the 
Government could nat, on account of its neutrality, offer an opinion. Among such incidents 
of conduct have been the British declaration of a protectorate over Egypt and the bombard- 
ment of the Dardanelles by the Franco-British fleet. 

In order to weigh the full significance of the comments of the Italian papers on these 
Subjects a word may be said concerning the status of the journals themselves: 

The most conspicious is the Idea Nazionale, a paper of Rome practically dedicated to 
intervention. Then comes the conservative and solid Corriere della Sera of Milan, whose 
Rome correspondent, Signor Torre, has peculiar facilities for learning the intentions of the 
Ministry. Both the Tribuna and the Giornale d@’Italia are considered Government organs, but, 
while the former rarely comments with authority except on accomplished facts, the latter, 
although often voicing the unofficial and personal opinions of Premier Salandra, who is known 
to be privately in favor of intervention, also voices the sentiment of former Premier Giolitti, 
who is known to be for continued neutrality. The Stampa of Turin is a Giolitti organ. 

The Osservatore Romano is the well-known VaAtican organ, which naturally supports 
Austria, a Catholic country, where such support does not conflict too pointedly with the 
sentiments of Catholics in neutral countries. Other clerical papers with strong pro-German 
opinions and with German industrial backing are the Corriere d’Italia and the Popolo Romano. 
The Messaggero of Rome and the Secolo of Milan, influenced by important British and 
French interests, are for intervention at all costs. The Avanti is the Socialist organ. 


CAUSES OF ITALY’S NEUTRALITY. ing the three countries without full mu- 


From the Corriere della Sera, Aug. 2, tual discussion and agreement. Italy 
1914: was not even consulted by Austria-Hun- 


Italy’s decision to remain neutral is ary and the course of events was 
haced on three.esuses: brought to her knowledge only by news 


1. The terms of the Triple Alliance ®8°?°Y Feports: 
call for Italy’s participation in war only 3. When Italy went to war with Tur- 
if Germany or Austria-Hungary is at- key, Austria prevented her from acting 
tacked by another power. The present . with a free hand in the Adriatic and the 
war is not a defensive war,.but one Aegean, thereby prolonging the war at 
brought on by Austria-Hungary and an enormous cost in men and money to 
Germany. Italy. Italy would be justified in acting 

2. The spirit of the alliance demands _ in precisely the same manner now to- 
that no warlike action be taken involv- ward Austria-Hungary. 
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From Secolo, Sept. 3, 1914: 


During the last few days we have as- 
sisted at a deplorable example of our 
Latin impressionability. The first Ger- 
man victories have made Italians waver, 
and Germany is taking advantage of the 
popular nervousness, and is working on 
public opinion in countless ways. Italy 
is invaded by Germans, who assert that 
Germany will issue victorious, and that 
her commercial and industrial activity 
will not be arrested. We are inundated 
with German letters, telegrams, news- 
papers, and private communications from 
German commercial houses, all asserting 
that Germany will win, and that Italy 
should keep neutral, to be on the winning 
side. 


We are not of that opinion. We can- 
not lose sight of England. Germany 
knows that England represents her great 
final danger, hence the bitterness with 
which she speaks of England in all the 
above communications. England is not 
playing a game of bluff. She is not 
impotent by land, as Germany says, and 
may give Germany a mortal blow by 
sea. The war may possibly end in a 
titanic duel between England and Ger- 
many. In this case England will go 
through with the struggle calmly and 
grimly, smiling at difficulties and dis- 
regarding losses. 

From the Corriere d'Italia, Sept. 17, 
1914: 


We do not know what Italy will do to- 
morrow, but we are of opinion that, in 
face of all eventualities, it is the ele- 
mentary duty of patriotism not to 
trouble the calm expectancy of public 
opinion and not to mar the task of the 
Government, already difficult enough. 


From the Messaggero, Sept. 18, 1914: 


The Italian Nation is beginning to ask 
itself whether it ought to remain until 
the conclusion of peace in an attitude of 
resignation. It is necessary for us with 
clear vision to take our place in the 
fighting line. While the destinies of a‘ 
new Europe are being decided on the 
battlefields of Champagne, Belgium, 
Galicia, and Hungary the Government 
is assuming a grave responsibility be- 


fore the country in deciding to be disin- 
terested in the struggle. The keen popu- 
lar awakening which is manifested in 
demonstrations, meetings, and _ public 
discussions shows that growing preoccu- 
pation and varied uneasiness will not 
cease so long as the fate of the country 
is not decided at the right time by men 
who by temperament are best fitted to 
be interpreters of the soul and the inter- 
ests of the nation. 


From the Corriere della Sera, Oct. 4, 
1914: 


Many who now invoke a war of 
liberation complained at the beginning 
of August that Italy had not helped her 
allies. The declaration of neutrality 
then seemed the greatest act of wisdom 
performed by Italy for many years. 
Now, however, we must think of the fu- 
ture. Let us remember that the powers 
will only support our wishes when they 
have need of us. Gratitude and sym- 
pathy are mere phrases when the map 
of Europe is being redrawn. If Italy 
desire to safeguard her interests in the 
Adriatic she cannot postpone her deci- 
sion till the last moment. Italy is iso- 
lated; the Triple Alliance treaty cannot 
defend her even if it be still in force. 
Italy and Austria, as Count Nigra and 
Prince Bilow said, must be allies or 
enemies. Can they remain allies after 
what has happened? 


ITALY’S ARMED, ALERT NEU- 
TRALITY. 


From the Idea Nazionale, Dec. 3, 1914: 


The day on which Italy will undertake 
to realize those aspirations she will find 
full and unconditional support. Great 
Britain is favorable to Italy gaining 
supremacy in the Adriatic, which is so 
necessary to her existence. If Great 
Britain needs Italy’s support in Africa 
it will be only a matter of one or two 
army corps, and such an expedition, 
while having a great moral and political 
importance, would not diminish Italian 
military power in Europe. 


From the Avanti, Dec, 4, 1914: 
Premier Salandra’s speech was Jesuit- 
ical. It contents the Jingoes by certain 
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dubious phrases, while discontenting the 
Clerical and Conservative neutrals. 


From the Corriere d'Italia, Dec. 4, 
1914; 


This much-applauded word, “ aspira- 
tions,” was not (in Signor Salandra’s 
speech) meant to refer to any particular 
belligerent, and the Cabinet consequently 
has no program. 


From the Stampa, Dec. 5, 1914: 


Austria, before the war, disclaimed 
any intention of occupying Serbia, and 
her declaration cannot be disregarded by 
Italy, whose relations with Austria have 
been always conditional on the mainte- 
nance of the Balkan status quo, which 
Austria now threatens to alter. The 
Italian Government cannot ignore this 
condition, especially as during the Libyan 
war Austria menaced Italy, unless she 
desisted from bombarding the Albanian 
coast. Thus the Serbian situation may 
constitute a new factor. 


From the Corriere della Sera, Jan. 31, 
Ose: 


Italy’s true policy is to come to a 
friendly agreement with the Slavs, which 
will guarantee their mutual interests. 
Italy wants a national settlement in the 
Balkan Peninsula, independent of the 
great powers. In no circumstances can 
Italy bind her lot to Austria-Hungary’s 
policy. 


BRITISH PROTECTORATE OVER 
EGYPT. 


From the Idea Nazionale, Dec. 19, 
1914; 

The British Government’s act merely 
sanctions a situation already existing in 
fact since 1882. In our governing circle 
it is not thought that the change of 
régime in Egypt will occasion, at least 
for the time being, any great modifica- 
tions in public law in relation to the in- 
ternational statutes regulating the po- 
sition of foreigners in Egypt. 


From the Tribuna, Dec. 20, 1914: 


The Mediterranean agreement, in 
which Italy, too, has taken part, im- 
plicitly recognized the actual status Eng- 


land had acquired in Egypt. Now the 
war has demonstrated the judicial in- 
congruity of a Turkish province in which 
and for which the English had to carry 
out warlike operations against Turkey. 
The protectorate already existed in sub- 
stance, and Great Britain might now 
even have proclaimed annexation. 


From the Giornale d’Italia, Dec. 19; 
1914: 


Great Britain had for some months 
been preparing this event, which legally 
regulates a situation which has existed 
in fact. The present situation has been 
brought about without any disturbance, 
like everything that England does, in 
silence, neatly and without disturbing 
any one. Nobody can be astonished at 
Great Britain’s declaration of a protec- 
torate over Egypt. 


THE DARDANELLES. 


From the Giornale a’Italia, March -7, 
1915: 


It will be extremely difficult for Italy 
longer to remain neutral. The attack by 
the allied fleet on the Dardanelles has 
brought up three great problems affect- 
ing Italian interests. The first of these 
problems is the new rule to allow Russia 
access to the Mediterranean through the 
Dardanelles; the second concerns the 
equilibrium of the Balkans, and the 
third the partition of Asiatic Turkey, 
which affects the equilibrium of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. It is impos- 
sible for Italy to keep out of the solution 
of such problems unless she be satisfied 
to see not only the powers of the Triple 
Entente settle these affairs according to 
their interests, but also the small but 
audacicus and resolute nation, Greece. 


From the Messaggero, March 17, 1915: 


The cession of the Trentino would be 
valueless if it implied the abandonment 
of Italian aspirations in Venetia Giulia, 
(land west of the Julian Alps,) in the 
Adriatic, and in Asia Minor, and sub- 
mission to German policy. We cannot 
obtain by neutrality the territory we 
want, nor, if we renew the Triple Al- 
liance, can we make an agreement with 
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Great Britain for our security in the 
Mediterranean. 


VON BUELOW’S WORK AND PLEA 
FOR INTERVENTION. 

From the Corriere della. Sera, Feb. 8, 
1915: 

Happily our aspirations in the Adri- 
atic, our interests in the Central Mediter- 
ranean and in Northern Africa coincide 
admirably with the policy which it is 
easiest for us to pursue. Unless we 
profit with the utmost prudence, with 
the greatest circumspection, by the pres- 
ent rare opportunity which history of- 
fers us to set the finishing touches to 
our unification, to render our land and 
sea frontiers immeasurably more secure 
than they are, to harmonize our foreign 
with our domestic policy, we shall ex- 
perience after the close of the war the 
darkest and most. difficult days of our 
existence. 
are passing is the gravest we have yet 
encountered. Let us make it a crisis of 
growth, not a sympton of irreparable 
senile decay. 

From the Stampa, March 15, 1915: 

There is surely no possibility of an 
Austro-Italian war without German in- 
tervention. If Italy attacks Austria, 
Germany will attack Italy; nor will Aus- 
tria make concessions, for Austria, like 
Turkey, never changes her system, even 
when wrong. 


The crisis through which we. 
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From the Giornale d’Italia, March 19, 
1915: 

Italy either can obtain peacefully im- 
mediate and certain satisfaction of her 
sacred aspirations, together with the 


_ protection of her great and complex in- 


terests, or she can have recourse to the 
supreme test of arms. It is absurd to 
think that Italy, after seven months of 
preparation, when she is in an especially 
advantageous diplomatic and military 
position, will be satisfied with the Bibli- 
cal mess of pottage or less—mere prom- 
ises. 


However negotiations go the great na- 
tional interests must be protected at any 
costs. This is the firm will of the coun- 
try and the duty of the Government. For 
fifty years Italy has made great sacri- 
fices to be an element of peace in Eu- 
rope. The equilibrium and peace of the 
Continent were broken through the fault 
of others against Italy’s desire and with- 
out consulting her. Others have the re- 
sponsibility for the present terrible crisis, 
but Italy would be unworthy if she did 
not issue with honor and advantage from 
the conflict. Greece, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia are awaiting Italy’s move and will 
follow suit. Thus Italian influence is 
great at this moment, which must be 
seized, as it is in her power to contribute 
to the formation of a new international 
combination. : 


SOME RUSES DE GUERRE. 


By A. M. WAKEMAN. 
(Respectfully submitted to the British Government.) 


is simple and unique— 
You only take a neutral flag and hoist 
it at your peak. 
Thereby a ship with funnels four looks just 
like one with two, 
Because the pattern has been changed on 
her Red, White, and Blue. 


(Gant Churchill’s plan to fool the foe 


Now, cannot you improve on this, 
protect your towns, 

As well as all your gallant ships at anchor 
in the Downs? 

Old London, with the Stars and 
might-well pass for New York; 

And Baltimore for Maryland instead of 
County Cork. 


and so 


Stripes, 


To mouth of Thames (N-O-R-E) just add 
four letters more, 

Then hoist the Danish ensign, and, behold, 
’tis Elsinore! : 
And Paris will be Washington if, on the 

Hiffel Tower, 
They raise the flag of U. S. A., 
known neutral power.) 


(a well- 


Lour sailors might wear Leghorn hats, and 
out upon the blue, 

They’d look like sons of Italy, 
neutral, too;) 

And, if upon your King the Hun would try 
to work some ill, 

With pickelhaube on his head he’d pass for 
Uncle Bill. \ 


(at present 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


‘(German Cartoon] 


The Fatal Moment In America 


—From Simplicissimus, Munticn. 


“Citizens of America, protect your existence and your 
honor by the force of arms!” 
“Sorry, but just now we happen to be sold out!” 
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[English Cartoon] 


Top Dog 


—From The Bystander, London 
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[German Cartoon] 


England’s “Splendid Isolation” 


—From Simplicissimus, Munich. 


Pn 


[English Cartoon] 


The Sultan ‘ Over the Water” 
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—From Punch, London. 


MEHMED V. (to Constantinople) : “I don’t want t 
but I think I ought to go.” nt to leave you, 
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[German Cartoon] 


Churchill’s Flag Swindle 
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—From Simplicissimus, Munich. 
“Really I don’t care to go out any more in these dis- 


graceful rags!” 
“Cheer up, Mrs. Britannia, just steal something better!” 
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[German Cartoon] 


May God Punish England! 


Aimy Ciei(fimug—Oer Cog , Munchen 


[Reproduction of a cover design of a widely advertised issue of 
“ Simplicissimus,” the German comic weekly published in Munich. The 
legend at the top reads, “May God Punish England!’’] 
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[Italian Cartoon] 
| Speeches of the Kaiser in 1915 


GENNAIO Go \ 
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fo 
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—From -L’Asino, Rome, 


JaNuaRY: “I alone will defeat the world.” Marcu: “ Naturally, with God’s help.” 
o 6 ey 7 
oe All goes badly—the fault is not Decditnes  MCThe feultie chia.” 
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[English Cartoon] 


Our Embarrassing Cousin 


—From The Bystander, London. 
JONATHAN: “In spite ’f my noo-trality, John, d’ye notice how ’ffectionate 
I am?—how I sympathise with yer?” 


JOHN BULL: ‘ M—m’yes, that’s all right, but I should like it better just now 
if you’d leave my hands a bit freer to fight those rascals as they deserve!” 
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[German Cartoon] 


John Bull at the Costumer’s 


Wt iy 


—From Simplicissimus, Munich. 
“What costume shall I choose so that none will recognize me?” 
“Why don’t you go as a gentleman?” 
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[English Cartoon] 


William o’ the Wisp 


inl 


ii 
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London. 


Puneh, 


—From 
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[German Cartoon] 


American Neutrality 


—From Meggendorfer-Blaetter, Munich. 
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[English Cartoon] 


What the War Office Has to Put Up With 


—From Punch, London. 


Demonstration of a device for catching bombs from airships. 
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[German Cartoon] 


Va Banque! 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Bertin. 


The Monte Carlo habitue’s last play. 


[Italian Cartoon] 


The Final Earthquake—In Germany 


—From L’Asino, Iome. 
By the grace of God and the will of the nation. 


[The falling columns are marked “feudalism” and “ militarism.’’] 
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[German Cartoon] 


From the English Eating-House 


—From Lustige Blaectter, Berlin. 


England utilizes the refuse of her domestic establishment as 
cannon fodder. 
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[English Cartoon] 


The Bread-Winner 
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—From Punch, London 
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[Italian Cartoon] 


Italy’s Neutrality 


—From L’Asino, Rome. 


Every day the dance becomes more difficult. 
[The dancer is the German Ambassador, von Buelow.] 
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[English Cartoon] 


Busy Packing 


—From The Bystander, London 


SULTAN MEHMED: “‘Am I there’?!! I should rather think Iam!! We’re 
being ‘moved,’ you know. And the hammering outside is something too awful ! !” 

His IsuAamMic MAJEsty HADJI GUILLIOUN: “ Kismet, my boy, Kismet! Besides, 
I feel sure you'll be awfully pleased with Asia Minor—so quiet !—we Mussulmans 
always feel so at home there, too !” 


[The English preface their telephone conversations with “ Are you there?” instead 
of “ Hello!’’] 
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[German Cartoon] 


In the Cause of Culture 
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If. you are very good, perhaps 


“Papa has gone away to Europe to pr 
he will bring you back a nice German beefsteak. 


Englishmen from the savages. 
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[English Cartoon] 
Queen Elizabeth in the Dardanelles 


—From Punch, London 


[The reference is to the huge British dreadnought that bears the name of England’s 
famous queen.] 
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[French Cartoon] 


e “Sick Man” At Home 


—From Le Rire, Paris 


The camel with two humps. 


[The original title was “ Le Chameau a deux Boches.” In French slang a German is 
a bosche.] 
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[German Cartoon] 


“The Cripple-Entente ” 


} 


Ml 
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J 


5 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin 


As it must finally be. 
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[French Cartoon] 


Beware of the John-Bull-Dog! 


“Go lie down, 


contemptible little 


England!” 


“What I get my 


teeth into I 


hang onto!” 
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[German Cartoon] 


The Great Question 


Ce 


“Tf I remain neutral, will you remain “Tf you were neutral, would be he neu- 
neutral?” tral?” 


GR 


“Tf he is neutral then we will remain “Tf we remain neutral, will they re- 
neutral.” main neutral?” 


“And you also, neutral?” “Shall you remain neutral?” 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 
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Facsimile of a Belgian Bread-Check 
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TO A GERMAN APOLOGIST 


By BEATRICE BARRY. 


OU may seek and find if you will, 
Y perchance, 

Excuses for your attack on France, 
And perhaps ’twill not be so hard to show 
Why England finds you her deadly foe; 
There are reasons old and reasons new 
For feelings hard ’twixt the Russ and you, 
But talk as you may till the Judgment Day, 
You cannot ever explain away— 

Belgium. 


You have used both speech and the printed 
word 

To have your side of the story heard, 

We have listened long, we have listened well 

Tio everything that you had to tell, 

We would fain be fair, but it seems as though 

You can’t explain what we wish to know, 

And when lesser points have been cleared 

away, 
Yeu are sure to fail us when we say— 
** Belgium !”’ 


You may rant and talk about British gold, 
And opinions that are bought and sold, 
But facts, no matter how hard to face, 
Are facts, and the horrors taking place 

In that little land, pledged to honor’s creed, 
Make your cause a luckless one to plead. 
There are two sides? True. But when both 

are heard, 


Our sad hearts echo a single word— 
** Belgium !’’ 


We are not misled by the savage tales 
An invading army never fails 

To have told of it. There are false and true, 
And we want to render you your due. 

But our hearts go out to that ravished land 
Where a few grim heroes make their stand, 
And our ears hear faintly, from overseas, 
The wailing cry of those refugees— 


«© Belgium—Belgium—Belgium !” 


America’s Neutrality 


By Count Albert Apponyi 


[From THe New York Times, March 28, 1915.] 


The letter which follows was sent by Count Albert Apponyi to Dr. Nicholas Murray 


Butler, and was written in the latter part of last month in Budapest. 


Count Apponyi, 


who is one of the most distinguished of contemporary European statesmen, was President 


of the Hungarian Parliament from 1872 to 1904. 
Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 


Instruction, Privy Councillor, 


He was formerly Minister cf Public 


Hague, and Member of the Interparliamentary Union. 


your account of American neutral- 

ity in the present European crisis. 

I must confess that I had seen it 
in a somewhat different light before and 
that some of the facts under our notice 
still appear to me as hardly concordant 
with the magnificent attitude of impar- 
tiality, nay, not even with the interna- 
tional duties of neutrality, which intel- 
lectual and official America professes to 
keep. 

We cannot explain to ourselves that a 
neutral power should suffer the selling 
of arms and ammunition by its citizens 
to one of the belligerent parties, when 
no such selling to the other party is 
practically feasible; we cannot under- 
stand why America should meekly sub- 
mit to the dictates of England, declar- 
ing all foodstuffs and manufacturing 
materials contraband of war, with not 
even a show of right and with the clear 
and openly proclaimed intention of starv- 
ing Germany and Austria-Hungary; why, 
on the other hand, America should use 
an almost threatening language against 
Germany, and against Germany alone, 
when the latter country announces re- 
prisals against the English trade, which, 
under given circumstances, can be con- 
sidered only as acts of legitimate self- 
defense against an enemy who chooses 
to wage war not on our soldiers only, 
but on our women and children, too. 

With all the respect we feel for the 
United States, we cannot find this atti- 
tude of their Government either fair or 
dignified. I offer these remarks in no 
spirit of uncalled-for criticism, but be- 
cause I see how much the moral author- 
ity of the United States and their splen- 
did situation as the providential peace 


| = been greatly interested in 


makers of some future—alas! still far 
off—day has been impaired by the afore- 
mentioned proceedings. We cannot help 
considering them as so many acts of ill- 
disguised hostility against ourselves and 
of compliance with our foes. How can 
you expect, then, to have your good 
offices accepted with confidence by both 
belligerent parties when the times are 
ripe for them? It seems like the throw- 
ing away of a magnificent opportunity, 
and I think that those who, like yourself, 
cherish for your country the noble am- 
bition of being some day the restorer of 
peace, should exert themselves to pre- 
vent practices which, if continued, would 
disable her to play any such part. 

In your letter you strike the keynote 
of what I cannot help considering the 
partiality of Americans for the Entente 
powers. It is the idea that “in the 
western area of conflict, at least, there - 
is an armed clash between the repre- 
sentatives of dynastic institutions and 
bureaucratic rule on the one hand with 
those of representative government and 
liberal institutions on the other.” I can 
understand that it impresses some people 
that way, but I beg to enter a protest 
against this interpretation of the conflict. 

Liberal or less liberal institutions have 
nothing to do with it in the west; the 
progress of democracy in Germany will 
not be stopped by her victory, it will 
rather be promoted by it, because the 
masses are conscious of bearing the bur- 
den of war and of being the main force 
of its vigorous prosecution, and they 
are enlightened and strong enough to 
insist on a proper reward. Rights can- 
not be denied to those who fulfilled 
duties involving self-sacrifice of the sub- 
limest kind with unflinching devotion. 
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No practical interest of democracy then 
is involved in the conflict of the western 
powers. 

As to their representing liberal insti- 
tutions in a higher or lower degree, 
I am perfectly willing to admit Eng- 
land’s superior claims in that respect, 
but I am not at all inclined to recognize 
such superiority in modern France, re- 
public though she calls herself. The 
omnipresence and omnipotence of an ob- 
truding bureaucratic officialism is just 
what it has been under the old monarchy; 
religious oppression has only changed 
sides, but it still flourishes as before. In 
former times the Roman Catholic religion 
was considered as a State religion and in 
her name were dissent and Freemasonry 
oppressed; today atheism is the official 
creed, and on its behalf are Catholic be- 
lievers oppressed. 

Separation of Church and State, hon- 
estly planned and loyally fulfilled in 
America has been perverted in modern 
France into a network of vexations and 
unfair measures against the Church and 
her faithful servants; the same term is 
used and this misleads you to cover 
widely different meanings. In a word, 
it is a perfect mistake to consider mod- 
ern France as the “ sweet land of lib- 
erty ” which America is. A German citi- 
zen, with less show of political rights, 
enjoys more personal freedom than is 
granted to a French one, if he happens 
to differ from the ruling mentality. 

So stand things in the western area of 
conflict. But how about the east? You 
are kind enough to admit in your letter 
that “from this (the aforementioned) 
standpoint of course the appearance of 
Russia among the allies is an anomaly 
and must be explained on other grounds.” 
Anomaly is a rather tame word to char- 
acterize the meaning of this appearance 
of Russia. I should hardly designate it 
by this term. 

She does not “appear among the 
allies.” She is the leading power among 
them; it is her war, as Mr. Tsvolski, the 
Russian Ambassador to Paris, very prop- 
erly remarked: “ C’est ma guerre.” She 
planned it, she gave Austria-Hungary no 
chance to live on peaceful terms with her 
neighbors, she forced it upon us, she 


drew France into it by offering her a bait 
which that poor country could not resist, 
she created the situation which England 
considered as her best opportunity for 
crushing Germany. I must repeat it over 
and over again: it is in its origin a Rus- 
sian war, with a clearly outlined Russian 
program of conquest. 


Here, then, you have a real clash be- 
tween two principles; not shades of prin- 
ciples as these may subsist between Ger- 
many and her western foes, but prin- 
ciples in all their essential features; not 
between different tints of gray, but be- 
tween black and white, between affirma- 
tion and negation; affirmation of the 
principle of human dignity, liberty, 
safety, and negation of the same; west- 
ern evolution and eastern reaction. 

I wonder why those prominent Amer- 
icans who are so deeply impressed by 
the comparatively slight shades of lib- 
eralism differentiating Germany from 
England and France are not struck by 
the absolute contrast existing between 
Muscovitism and western civilized rule 
as represented by Austria-Hungary and 
Germany; that they overlook the out- 
standing fact that while in the western 
area the conflict has nothing whatever 
to do with the principles embodied in 
the home policy of the belligerents, in 
the east, on the other hand, these princi- 
ples will in truth be affected by the re- 
sults of war, since a Russian victory, 
followed by a Russian conquest, would 
mean the retrogression of western in- 
stitutions and the corresponding expan- 
sion of eastern ones over a large area and 
large numbers of men. 


It is the consciousness of fighting in 
this war which has been forced upon 
us, against the direst calamity threat- 
ening our kind and on behalf of the 
most precious conquests of progress and 
civilization, which enhances our moral 
force so as to make it unconquerable. 
The hope which I expressed in my first 
letter, that Serbia’s doom would soon 
be fulfilled, has been prostrated by the 
mistakes of an over-confident Comman- 
der in Chief; but that means postpone- 
ment only and does not alter the pros- 
pects of war in their essentials. 
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Good progress is achieved in the cam- 


‘paign against Russia; a chapter of it 


may be brought to a happy close before 


‘long. The spirit of the country shows 


, no symptom of weakening; it is really 
‘ wonderful what a firm resolve pervades 
' our whole people, though every man be- 


tween twenty and forty-two stands in 
the field, and though the losses are 
frightful. Economically we hold out 
easily; the expenses of war are de- 
frayed by inner loans, which give un- 
expected results; every bit of arable 
land is tilled as in time of peace, the old, 
the women and the half-grown youths 
doing the work of their absent support- 
ers, neighbors assisting each other in a 


spirit of brotherhood truly admirable. 
_In cases of urgent need we have the 


prisoners of war, whose number in- 


‘ ereased to nearly 300,000 (in Austria- 


Hungary alone) and to whom it is a real 
boon to find employment in the sort of 
work they are accustomed to. 

The manufacturing interest, of course, 
suffers severe losses; but the number of 
the unemployed is rather less than usual, 
since a greater part of the “hands” is 
absorbed by the army. Ina word, though 
the sufferings of war are keenly felt, 
they are less severe than had been ex- 
pected, and there is not the smallest indi- 
cation of a break-down. The area of 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary taken as 
a whole is self-supporting with regard to 
foodstuffs. The English scheme of starv- 
ing us is quite as silly as it is abominable. 
England can, of course, inflict severe 
losses on our manufacturers by closing the 
seas against their imports and exports; 
but this is not a matter of life and death, 
such as the first reprisals of Germany, 
if successful, may prove to England. 

Generally speaking, it seems likely that 
England will be caught in the net of her 
own intrigue. She did not scruple to en- 
list the services of Japan against her 
white enemies, but this act of treachery 
will be revenged upon herself. The latest 
proceedings of Japan against China can 
have one meaning only—the wholesale 
expulsion of the white man from Eastern 
Asia. The Japs do not care one straw 
who wins in Europe; they seized upon 
their own opportunity for their own pur- 


counter, and even in spaces 
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poses. England only gets her deserts; 
but how do Americans feel about it? Can 
America be absolved from a certain 
amount of responsibility for what may 
soon prove imminent danger to herself? 
Has not her partiality for England given 
encouragement to methods of warfare 
unprecedented in the history of civilized 
nations and fruitful of evil a ee 
to neutral nations? 

To us, in our continental position, all 
this means much less than it means to 
you. It does not endanger our prospects. 
We feel comparatively stronger every 
day. Our losses, though enormous, are 
only one-half of those of the Entente 


‘armies, according to the Geneva Red 


Cross. Bureau’s calculation. . The as- 
tounding number of unwounded prisoners 
of war which Russia loses at every en- 


tween two encounters, - sh \ 
moral force of her aE is : 


constantly increasing. “After 3 ‘Six months. 
of severe fighting our military. position 
is certainly stronger than the position “of - 
the Entente powers, though the latter 
represent a population of . 250, 000, ,000, 

(English colonies and Japan not inelud- 
ed,) against the 140,000,000 of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey. -Who can 
doubt on which side superior moral power 
fights? Who can doubt, therefore, what 
the ultimate result promises to be? 

If it takes more time to bring matters 
to a decision—and a decision must be 
obtained at any price, if there is to fol- 
low a period of permanent peace—part, 
at least, of the responsibility for the hor- 
rors of the protracted war, for the 
slaughter of many hundred thousands 
more of human beings, rests on America. 
But for the American transports of guns 
and ammunition, the power of Russia 
would give way in a shorter time, con- 
sidering her enormous losses in that. re- 
spect and her inability to supplement 
them from her own workshops. 

It is very edifying that American 
pacifists are exerting themselves against 
the current of militarism which appears to 
spread in their country; but wouldn’t it be 
better still, more to the purpose and cer- 
tainly practically more urgent, to insist 
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upon a truly neutral attitude of the great 
republic, to protest against her feeding the 
war by providing one belligerent side with 
its implements? Do American pacifists 
really fail to see that their country by 
such proceedings disables herself from 
being the peacemaker of the future? Do 
they think it immaterial from the stand- 
point of her moral power, as well as of 
her material interests, how central Eu- 
rope, a mass of 120,000,000, think of her, 
feel about her? 


I hope my readers will not find fault 
with me for using such plain language. 
My well-known enthusiastic regard for 
the great American commonwealth 
makes it unnecessary that I should pro- 
test against the charge of meaning dis- 
respect or anything else whatever but 
a sincere desire to state with absolute 
sincerity how we feel about these mat- 
ters, in what light they appear to us. 
I think America must know this, because 
it is part of the general situation she 
has to reckon with when shaping her 
policies. I fervently hope these policies 
will remain in concordance with the 
great principles on which the common- 
wealth is built and with the teaching 
embodied in that farewell address which 
is read once a year in Congress and in 
which the greatest American emphat- 
ically warns his countrymen from be- 
coming entangled in the conflicts of Ku- 
ropean nations. 


A few words more about the future 
of Europe may be said on this occasion. 
I have read with the keenest interest 
your own and Mr. Carnegie’s statements 
concerning a future organization of Eu- 
rope on the pattern of the United States. 
My personal views concerning this mag- 
nificent idea have been expressed in an- 
ticipation in my America lectures of the 
year 1911. Allow me to quote my own 
words: 


Analogies are often misleading, the most 
obvious ones especially _ so. Nothing 
seems more obvious than to draw con- 
clusions from the existing union of Ameri- 
can States to a possible union of European 
nations; but no fancied analogy is to be 
applied with greater caution than this 
one. The American Union’s origin was 
the common struggle of several English 
colonies, now States, for their emanci- 
pation; unity of purpose was the main 


principle of their growth, union its natural 
result. 

Europe, on the other hand, is, in her 
origin and in her present state, a -com- 
pound of conflicting interests and strug- 
gling potentialities. Mutual antagonism 
remained the principle of growth embodied 
in the several national lives. The juridi- 
cal formula of this system is the principle 
of national sovereignty in its most un- 
compromising interpretation and most 
limitless conception. As such it is the 
natural result of a historical growth 
mainly filled with antagonism; in the 
consciousness of (European) nations it 
lives as Synonymous with national honor, 
as something above doubt and discussion. 


Let me add to this the following re- 
marks: 


-1. Any sort of union among the na- 
tions of Europe appears impossible if it 
is meant to include Russia. Russia rep- 


‘resents eastern mentality, which implies 


an unadmissible spirit of aggression and 
of conquest. It seems to be a law of 
nature on the old Continent that eastern 
nations should wish to expand to the 
west as long as they are powerful. Not 
to mention the great migration of na- 
tions which gave birth to mediaeval or- 
ganizations, you may follow this law in 
the history of the Tartars, of the Turks, 
and of Russia herself. The spirit of 
aggressiveness vanishes only when decay 
sets in, which is still far from being the 
case of Russia, or when a nation is 
gradually converted to Occidental men- 
tality, which, I hope, will some day be her 
happy lot. But till then, and that may 
mean a century or two, any sort of 
union including. Russia would mean a 
herd of sheep including a wolf. 

2. What I hope then, for the present, 
as the most desirable result of the war, 
is a thorough understanding between the 
nations of the Western European Conti- 
nent, construction of a powerful political 
block, corresponding to the area of 
western mentality, in close connection 
with America; such a block would dis- 
courage aggression from the east; it 
would urge Russia on the path of reform 
and home improvement. England would 
be welcome to join it, on condition of re- 
nouncing those pretensions to monopoliz- 
ing the seas which are as constant a 
menace to peace as Russian aggressive- 
ness is. So we should have, if not “the 
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United States of Europe,” which at 
present lies beyond the boundary lines 
of possibilities, a strong peace union of 
the homogeneous western nations. Alas! 
this result can be reached only by de- 
stroying the present unnatural connec- 
tions, which mean the continuance of 
war till a crushing decision is obtained. 

38. The American colonies of England 
did not think of union as of a peace 
scheme; they had been compelled into it 
by war, by the necessity of self-defense. It 
is only such an overpowering motive which 
has force enough to blot out petty rival- 
ries and minor antagonisms. If union 
between States belonging to the same 
race and not divided either by history or 
by serious conflicting interests could be 
effected only under the pressure of a 
common peril, we must infer “a minori 
ad majus ” that such a powerful incentive 
will be more necessary still to persuade 
into union nations of different races, each 
cherishing memories of mutual collisions 
and actually aware of not unimportant 
clashing interests. 

The menace of aggression from the 
east has been brought home to us by 
the present war; gradually it will be un- 
derstood even by those Occidentals who 
at present unhappily lend their support 
to that aggression. On this perception 


of the higher common interests of self- 
defense do I build the possibilities of a 
But a time may 


western coalition. 


come when Russia will be compelled 
to join it and to complete thereby the 
union of the whole of Europe; it may come 
sooner than the conversion of Russia to 
western ideas could be effected by nat- 
ural evolution; it may come through 
the yellow peril, the menace of which 
has been brought nearer to us by the 
accursed policy of England. 


Let Japan organize the dormant forces 
of China, as it seems bent upon doing, 
and the same law of eastern aggressive- 
ness which is at the bottom of the pres- 
ent war will push the yellow mass toward 
Europe. Russia, as comparatively west- 
ern, will have to bear their first onset; 
for this she will require Occidental as- 
sistance, and in the turmoil of that dire- 
ful conflict—or, let us hope, in order to 
avoid it—she will readily give up all de- 
signs against her western neighbors, 
and she may become really western by 
the necessities which impel her to lean 
on the west. 

But this may or may not happen. 
What I see before me as a tangible pos- 
sibility is the great western block. It 
is the only principle of reconstruction 
after war that contains a guarantee of a 
permanent peace; it is the one, therefore, 
which the pacifists of all nations should 
strive for, once they get rid of the pass- 
ing mentality of conflict that now ob- 
secures the judgment of the best among 
us. 


Neutral Spirit of the Swiss 


An Interview With President Motta of the Swiss Confederation 


[From The London Times, Jan. 30, 1915.] 


BERNE, Jan. 20. 

HE President of the Swiss Con- 
‘ik federation is the symbol of a 
democracy so perfect that the 

man in the street is not quite 

sure who the President is. He knows 
that he is one of a council of seven, and 
that he is elected for one year, and that 
is all. In the Federal-Palace, the Berne 
Westminster and Downing Street, the 
anonymity is almost as complete. Of- 
ficers pass and repass in the corridors— 
one of the signs, like the waiting mili- 
tary motor cars at the door, of mobil- 
ization—but this does not change the 
spirit, simple and civilian, of the interior. 


M. Motta, Chief of State for this year, 
is a man of early middle life. He is the 
best type of Swiss, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, whose limpid French seems to 
express culture as well as candor. Nor 
could one doubt for a moment the sincer- 
ity of his speech. Speaking on the Swiss 
position in the war, M. Motta was anx- 
ious to remove the impression that it was 
colored, dominated by the existence of 
the German-speaking cantons, more nu- 
merous than the French. “Of course,” 
he said, “we have our private sympathies, 
which incline us one way or the other, 
and there is the language tie—though 
here we are greatly attached to our 
Bernese patois—but I would have you 
believe the Swiss are essentially just and 
impartial, they look at the war object- 
ively. 

“We have good-will toward all the 
nations. Need I say that we respect and 
esteem England? Have you not found 
that you are well received? There is no 
antagonistic feeling against any one. 
Our neutrality is imposed upon us by our 
position, a neutrality that is threefold in 
its effects, for it is political, financial, 
and economic. Italy, France, Germany, 
Austria, are our neighbors; we send them 


goods, and we receive supplies from them 
in return.” 

We then talked of the army, of that 
wonderful little army which, at this 
moment, is watching the snowy passes 
of the Alps. Two years ago it is said 
to have impressed the Kaiser on ma- 
noeuvres; perhaps for that reason he has 
refrained to pass that way. Outside, in 
the slippery streets, over which the 
red-capped children passed with shouts 
of glee, I had seen something . of 
the preparations; the men, steel-like and 
stolid, marching by, the officers, stiff 
and martial-looking, saluting: right and 
left under the quaint arcades of this 
charming city. Colored photographs 
of corps commanders adorned the win- 
dows and seemed to find a ready sale. 
These things pointed in the same direc- 
tion. Switzerland, posted on her crests, 
was watching the issue of the terrific 
struggle in the plains. 


“We must defend our neutrality,” the 
President said, “our 600 years of free- 
dom. There is not a single man in the 
country who thinks differently. I am an 
Italian-Swiss, one of the least numerous 
of our nationalities, but there is only one 
voice here as elsewhere—only one voice 
from Ticino to Geneva. That we shall 
defend our neutrality is proved by the 
great expenditure on our army; other- 
wise, it would be the height of folly.” 

The President spoke of army expendi- 
ture, of the simple army system, of the 
reorganization which had been carried 
out some years before. Switzerland was 
spending £20,000 a day, a large sum for a 
small country. Since the day when the 
general mobilization had been decreed— 
some classes have now been liberated— 
Switzerland had spent £4,500,000. It was 
a lot of money. 

The army, of course, was a militia; 
some few officers were professional sol- 
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diers, others were drawn from a civil 
career and were doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, and merchants. In 1907 the coun- 
try had consented to lengthen the periods 
of training in what are quaintly called 
the “ recruits’ schools” and “ rehearsal 
schools.” In the former category the 
men do sixty-five days’ training a year, 
in the latter forty-five. 

“TI assure you,” continued M. Motta, 
“whatever sympathy the German-Swiss 
may feel toward Germany, the French- 
Swiss toward France, or the Italian to- 
‘ ward Italy, it is nothing like as warm 
and as intimate as that which each Swiss 
feels toward his fellow-Swiss.” 

This was the national note which domi- 
nated everything. At first there was a 
little difficulty in the councils of the na- 
tion. Some showed a tendency to lose 
their balance, but that phase had passed, 
and each day, I gathered, purely Swiss 
interests were coming uppermost. 

“ And the press, M. le President? ” 

M. Motta admitted that some writers 


had been excessive in their language and 
had been lacking in good taste; but, on 
the whole, he thought the newspapers 
had impartially printed news from both 
sides, and he cited a list of leading or- 
gans—Switzerland is amazingly full of 
papers—which had been conspicuous for 
their moderation. 

And then there was the question of 
contraband. Orders were very precise on 
the subject; the Cabinet had limitless 
power since the opening of the war; if 
there was any smuggling it was infini- 
tesimal, and, as to foodstuffs, Switzer- 
land regretted she could not import more 
for her own needs. The Government had 
established a monopoly and forbidden re- 
exportation, but supplies were not up to 
the normal. The route by the Rhine was 
closed. 

Finally came the phrase, concluding 
the conversation: “ Whoever violates our 
neutrality will force us to become the 
allies of his enemy.” There could be noth- 
ing more categorical. 


TO KING AND PEOPLE. 


By WALTER SICHEL. 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


‘All the great things have been done by the 
little peoples.—DISRAELI. 


Belgium’s inspirer, well thou stand’st 


Gt King of men, disdainer of the mean, 


for all 


She bodes to generations yet unseen, 
Freedom and fealty—Kingship’s coronal. 


Nation of miracles, how swift you start 
To super-stature of heroic deeds 

So brave, so silent beats your bleeding heart 
That ours, e’en in the flush of welcome, 


bleeds. 


No sound of wailing. Look, above, afar, 
Throbs in the darkness with triumphant 


ray 


A little yet an all-commanding star, 
The morning star that heralds forth the 


day. 


A Swiss View of Germany 


By Maurice Millioud 


M. Maurice Millioud, an eminent member of the Faculty of the University of Lausanne 
Switzerland, has written an article of marked breadth and penetration in which he presents 
a quite novel view of the forces which, in combination, have brought Germany to its actual 


position. 


These forces are political, social, and economic; beneath and through them works 


the subtle impulsion of a national conception of right and might which the author sums up 


as the ‘‘ ideology of caste.’’ 


Want of space forbids the publication of the entire article. We 


give its most significant parts with such summary of those portions which it was necessary 
to omit as, we trust, will enable our readers to follow the general argument. 


UMANITARIANS the most deep- 
ly buried in dreams yield with 
stupefaction to the evidence of 
fact. European war was pos- 

sible, since here it is, and even a world 
war, for all continents are represented in 
the mélée. Millions of men on the one 
side or the other are ranged along battle 
fronts of from 500 to 1,000 kilometers. 
We are witnessing a displacement of hu- 
man masses to which there is nothing 
comparable except the formidable con- 
vulsions of geologic ages. 

The world then was in formation. Will 
a new Europe, a new society, a new hu- 
manity, take form from the prodigious 
shock by which our imagination is con- 
founded? 

We can at least seek to understand 
what we cannot hinder. 

This war was not a matter of blind 
fate, but had been foreseen for a long 
time. What are the forces that have set 
the nations in movement? I do not seek 
to establish responsibility. Whosoever 
it may be, those who have let loose the 
conflict have behind them peoples of one 
mind. That, perhaps, is the most sur- 
prising feature in an epoch when eco- 
nomic, social, and moral interests are so 
interwoven from one end of the earth to 
the other that the conqueror himself 
must suffer cruelly from the ruin of the 
conquered. 

The Governments have determined the 
day and the hour. They could not have 
done it in opposition to the manifest will 
of the nations. Public sentiment has sec- 
onded them. What is it then which rouses 
man from his repose, impels him to de- 


sert his gains, his home, the security of 
a regular life, and sends him in eager 
search for bloody adventures? 


This problem involves different solu- 
tions because it embraces a number of 
cases. Between the Russians, the French, 
the English, the Germans there is a simi- 
larity of will, but not, it seems, an anal- 
ogy of sentiment. I shall undertake to 
analyze the case of Germany. It has 
peculiar interest on account of its impor- 
tance, of its definiteness, of the compari- 
sons to which it leads, and the reflections 
which it suggests. Numerous facts easy 
to verify and in part recent permit us to 
throw some light upon it and offer us a 
guarantee against hazardous conjectures. 


Defining a caste as “a group of men 
bound to cach other by solidarity of 
functions in society,” such as the Brah- 
mins of India dnd the feudal nobility, 
Prof. Millioud says that he will use the 
terms as equivalent or nearly equivalent 
to a “directing class.’ Quoting the 
article from Vorwaerts which led to the 
suspension of that Socialist organ and 
which “admits by implication that re- 
sponsibility for the war falls on Ger- 
many,” he proceeds to examine the ori- 
gins of the influence of the war party 
and the interests it served. 


Here we must have recourse to history. 
In Germany the dominant class is com- 
posed in part of an aristocracy by birth 
and of bourgeois capitalists, more or less 
of them ennobled. The interior policy of 
Germany since 1871 and even since 1866 
is explained by the relations, sometimes 
kindly, sometimes hostile, of these two 
categories of persons, by the opposition 
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or the conjunction of these two influ- 
ences, and not by a struggle of the domi- 
nant class against the socialistic mass. 
That struggle, which is in France and is 
becoming in England a fact of essential 
gravity, has been in Germany only a 
phenomenon of secondary importance. It 
has determined neither the profound evo- 
lution of the national life nor the chief 
decisions of the Government. 


In Germany, as is known, the abolition 
of the ancien régime did not take place 
brusquely as in France. After the revo- 
lution and the French occupation, the 
noble caste recovered all its privileges. 
It has lost them little by little, but not 
yet entirely. Even the liquidation of the 
property of the feudal régime was not 
completed until toward 1850. Napoleon 
made some sad cuts in the little sov- 
ereignties, but from 1813 to 1815 the 
princely families did their utmost to re- 
cover their independence. The greater 
part were mediatized, but their tenacity 
offered a serious obstacle up to 1871 to 
the establishment of German unity. 

That unity was accomplished in despite 
of them, by sword and fire, as Bismarck 
said, that is to say, by the wars of 1866 
and 1870. Care was taken, however, not 
to abase them more than was strictly 
necessary, for it was intended to main- 
tain the hierarchy. What was wanted 
was a monarchical unity, made from 
above down, and not a democratic unity 
brought about by popular impulsion. 

On the other hand, the smaller nobles 
formed, after 1820, a vast association for 
the defense of their rights, the Adels- 
kette. Moreover, they could not be sac- 
rificed, in the first place, because they 
had rendered invaluable services in the 
wars of independence, they had arisen as 
one man, and they had ruined themselves 
in sacrifices for the national cause, they 
had organized the people and led it to 
victory, finally because they served to 
restrain the high nobility whose domina- 
tion was feared. They sustained the 
throne against the princes, the higher 
nobility against the democracy, the lesser 
ncbility against the higher, the two form- 
ing an intermediary class between the 
monarch and the nation. That was the 
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social conception which prevailed with 
those who were working to realize the 
unity of Germany, so that the nobility, 
lesser or higher, in default of its priv- 
ileges retained its functions. 

Treitschke, in his last lessons, about 
1890, called it “a political class.” For 
the bourgeois, he said, wealth, instruc- 
tion, letters, arts. Their part is fine 
enough. The nobility is apt at govern- 
ing. That is its special distinction. For 
a long time, in fact, the nobility has filled 
alone or almost alone the great adminis- 
trative, governmental, and military posts. 


Bismarck was the finished type, the 
representative par excellence of this class 
of men. He had their intellectual and 
moral qualities carried to the highest 
degree of superiority. But he underwent 
evolution after 1871, and his caste with 
him, under the pressure of general cir- 
cumstances. 

Bismarck was a Junker, a Prussian 
rustic, monarchist, particularist, agra- 
rian and militarist. Each of hissquali- 
ties is an attribute of a mentality of 
caste, a very curious one, not lacking in 
grandeur, but very narrow and not al- 
ways adequate to the conduct of affairs. 

Monarchist means anti-Parliamenta- 
rian. The fine scorn of rhetoric and even 
of public discussion, a conviction that 
democracy will not lead to anything be- 
yond a display of mediocrity, that is one 
of the salient features of his mind. Pa- 
triotism conceived as an attachment to 
personal relations, as the service of one 
man, the subject, to another man, the 
King, and not the service of an anony- 
mous person, the functionary, to an ab- 
straction, the State, the republic, this 
was formerly designated by the word 
faithful, (féal,) which has disappeared 
from our vocabulary because it is with- 
out meaning in our present moral state. 

The Junker is particularist, at least he 
was. The political and administrative 
centralization which the  Jacobins 
achieved in France inspires him with 
horror. For him it is disorder. He sees 
in it nothing but a dust heap of individu- 
als crushed beneath a formula. Even to- 
day, when the German accuses France of 
anarchy, that it what he means. He fig- 
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ures to himself the nation as a vast 
hierarchy of liberties, an autonomy of 
States within the empire, of provinces 
within the State, of communes within the 
province, of proprietors within the com- 
mune. Equality is equality of rank, of 
worth, of wealth, of force, but imper- 
sonal equality before the law is for him 
an unnatural thing, an invention of the 
professors which at heart he despises. 

He is agrarian and militarist, that is 
to say, conservative and enamored of 
force. In 1830 four-fifths of the popula- 
tion lived by agriculture and the land- 
lord governed his peasants partriarchally. 
He kept the conservatist spirit of a rus- 
tic, a very lively sense of authority and 
the military instinct. He had scant lik- 
ing for distant enterprises or adventures. 
He was at once religious, warlike, and 
realist, knowing how to nurse his ambi- 
tions and to confine his view to what was 
- within reach. 

Bismarck for a long time was the de- 
cided opponent of naval armaments and 
colonial policy, in short, of imperialism. 
Even his projects for social reform—in- 
surance against sickness, against old age 
—which have been accepted as conces- 
sions to modern ideas, were due entirely 
to his monarchical and patriarchal con- 
ception of the State. He copied the an- 
cient decrees of Colbert as to naval per- 
sonnel. He would have gone as far as 
assurance against non-employment. In 
the dominion of the King, he said, no one 
should die of hunger. 

The Junker made a force of Prussia; 
he made Prussia itself. It was due to 
him that she passed after 1815 from the 
form of a Polizeistaat to the form of Kul- 
turstaat, the latter only an expansion of 
the former. In place of a watchful, reg- 
ulating, and vexatious State she became 
an organized State, the instructor of 
youth, the protector of religion, the 
source of inspiration for agricultural re- 
forms, and all great commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. This State was not 
an emanation from the national will, but 
the creator of a nation, the living and 
moving self-incarnation of the Hegelian 
“‘ idea,” that is to say, the Divine thought. 

Of all the German aristocracy the noble 
of Pomerania or Brandenburg, the Prus- 


sian Junker, represented this social type 
most definitely. In the south the liberal 
tendencies—to be exact, the memories of 
the French Revolution—persisted far 
into the nineteenth century. But it is 
well known that German unity was ac- 
complished by military force and against 
liberalism. 

After 1871, and even after Sadowa, 
the problem of interior policy which pre- 
sented itself was that of the “ Prussian- 
ization” of Germany. At one time it 
seemed that Bismarck was on the point 
of succeeding in it. What was that na- 
tional liberal party upon which he de- 
pended for so long? It was the old lib- 
eral party, with advanced tendencies 
tainted with democratic liberalism and 
even with cosmopolitanism, keeping up 
its relations with the intellectuals, the 
university men, who made so much noise 
with pen and voice about 1848 and later. 
They dreamed of the unity of Germany in 
the democratic liberty and moral hege- 
mony of their nation, having become in 
Europe the sobered heir of the French 
Revolution. 


Under the influence of Bismarck they 
sacrificed to their dream of unity, to 
their national dream, their liberal dream, 
and they secured for the Chancellor the 
support of the upper bourgeoisie. 

It was indeed the Prussianization of 
Germany, but in that spirit and in that 
system contemporary German militarism 
would never have fructified. It was con- 
trary to the characteristic tendencies of 
a monarchical State supported by a con- 
servative caste, which was also particu- 
larist, military, and agricultural. A 
State of this kind tends to become a 
closed State. 

What then happened? An event of 
capital importance which everybody 
knows, but of which we only now begin 
to see the consequences. It was the 
radical transformation of Germany from 
an agricultural to an industrial nation. 
In its origin this phenomenon dates from 
before the nineteenth century. By 1848 
it had become perceptible. Since 1866, 
and especially since 1871, it has domi- 
nated the entire social evolution of the 
empire. Here, in fact, is the revolution. 
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It partakes of the character of a tragedy, 
it has overturned the conditions of life 
throughout the entire German territory. 

At the close of the War of Independ- 
ence, four out of five Germans lived on 
the land, two out of three were engaged 
in agriculture. By 1895 the agricultural 
population was only 35.7 per cent. That, 
supported by industry and commerce, 
kept continually increasing. In 1895 it 
was 50.6 per cent. 

This progress of industry and trade in- 
dicates the rise of a new class of the 


population, that of the capitalists. It. 


seemed at first that their arrival would 
result in a dispossession of the nobility. 
For example, under the ancien régime 
the bourgeois could not acquire the prop- 
erty of the nobles. Toward 1880, for 
Eastern Prussia only, 7,086 estates of 
11,065 belonged to non-nobles. They 
could have been acquired only with 
money. Capital was supplanting birth. 
Today even, in Prussia, five members of 
the Ministry, a little more than one-third, 
are bourgeois not enjoying the particle 
von. 

The new dominant class encroached 
upon the ancient in two ways, by depriv- 
ing it of its clientele and by acquiring a 
considerable weight in the State. “ The 
weight of a social class” is the totality 
of its means of action, which it possesses 
on account of its numbers, its personal 
influence, its wealth, and the importance 
of the interests which it represents. The 
clientele of the agrarian nobility was es- 
sentially the peasants, who have contin- 
ually diminished in number, the attrac- 
tion of industrial and commercial em- 
ployments having caused a great migra- 
tion to the interior, to the factories, and 
the cities. 

For many years this phenomenon has 
been disclosed by statistics and pointed 
out by economists and sociologists, but 
no remedy has been found. Today, al- 
though emigration abroad has much mod- 
erated, Germany has not labor for its 
tillage. It is obliged to import farm 
hands and even cereals. It no longer 
produces foodstuffs sufficient for its own 
support. 

Moreover, the peasant who remains 
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upon the soil is freed from the landlord, 
and agricultural production has become 
specialized—industrialized. There is the 
case, for instance, of that peasant wo- 
man who declared that she had not the 
time to wash her linen and who sent it to 
the steam laundry at Karlsruhe. Here 
is not merely an economic transforma- 
tion, but a moral evolution. The agri- 
culturist who no longer produces in order 
to consume but in order to sell, and who 
must live from the product of his sales, 
tries to produce as much as possible. He 
hires foreign labor to get from it all that 
he can. The impersonal relations of em- 
ployer and employed replace the patri- 
archal traditions. Thus the land owner 
finds himself caught in the mechanism 
of the capitalistic system. 


As to the “weight ” of the new class, 
it increased prodigiously during the years 
following the war of 1870, thanks to the 
millions which the empire could invest.in 
its industries and which allowed it to en- 
dow its commerce and its merchant ma- 
rine, to complete the network of its roads, 
canals, and railways. 


The law of concentration of capital 
was verified on this occasion in a strik- 
ing manner. In the famous years 1871 
to 1874, which the Germans call the 
Griindejahre, the foundation years, gi- 
gantic industrial and commercial enter- 
prises took a spring which seemed irre- 
sistible. A Director of the Deutsche 
Bank, of the Dresdener Bank, the Presi- 
dent of a company for transatlantic com- 
merce, such as the Hamburg-American 
Line, or of the committee of great elec- 
tric establishments, enjoyed an influence 
in the councils of the State far greater 
than that of a Baron, a Count, or a little 
mediatized Prince. 


What was the aristocracy of birth go- 
ing to do about it? Struggle desperate- 
ly? It took that tack at first. Bismarck 
ranged himself in its support for some 
time. He was himself an agrarian. But 
he was not long in installing paper mills 
on his estates at Varzin. It is said that 
the Emperor himself possesses porcelain 
factories. A part of the nobility for a 
long time tried to adapt itself to the new 
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method of production. It took to it awk- character to contemporary Germany. It is 


wardly and often ended in ruin. 

Freytag has described this phenome- 
non at its beginnings in a romance which 
is a chef d’oeuvre. A part of the no- 
bility yielded, fell into the hands of the 
financiers, the money lenders, the man- 
agers of agricultural enterprises, sold 
their lands, and took refuge in the great 
civil, administrative and military posts. 
The remainder resisted as well as they 
could. There was antagonism between 
their interests and those of the capital- 
ists, between the religious and particu- 
larist tendencies on one hand and free 
thought and cosmopolitanism on the 
other. The agrarians demanded tariff 
duties on agricultural products to raise 
the price of their foodstuffs. The in- 
dustrials wanted a low cost of living in 
order to avoid the rise of wages and to 
compete with better advantage for for- 
eign markets. 

Bismarck was the target for vehement 
opposition when he inclined toward the 
party of the traders and the industrials 
in his colonial and tariff policy. This 
evolution came about 1879. For a while 
the great Chancellor was looked upon 
almost as a traitor. 

Nevertheless, his view was just. Bal- 
ancing the forces on the one hand by 
those on the other, ceding protective 
duties first to one side and then to the 
other, offsetting the advantages which 
he offered to one side by the preroga- 
tives which he accorded to the other, he 
finally succeeded in reconciling them. 

From this reconciliation of the two 
dominant classes has resulted the ex- 
traordinary power of Germany. The 
bourgeois parties have from time to time 
grumbled over the military appropria- 
tions, but they have always voted them. 
And militarism, which is the support of 
the aristocracy, has been placed at the 
service of capitalistic ambition. By the 
prestige of force, awakening hopes here 
and inspiring fears there, more than 
once by the help of manoeuvres of in- 
timidation, it has become an instrument 
of economic conquest. 

Other combinations, other reciprocal 
interlacings, have taken place which 
have given an exceptional and unique 


a case of social psychology of extreme 
interest. To describe it would require 
long detail. The combination of the 
aristocratic and military tendency with 
the industrial and plutocratic tendency, 
the tendency of the police spirit, the reg- 
ularizing spirit of the Kulturstaat with 
the individual initiative of the capitalist 
entrepreneur, methodical habits of ad- 
ministration with the love of risk char- 
acteristic of the speculator, all this con- 
stitutes imperialism, German imperial- 
ism, distinct from every other, because 
to a definite object, economic conquest, 
it adds another, less precise, in which the 
moral satisfaction dear to aristocracy, 
the pleasure of dominating, the love of 
displaying force, the tendency to prove 
one’s own superiority to one’s self, play 
a large part. 

Economic conquest has become a neces- 
sity for Germany. Transformed into an 
industrial State, it no longer produces its 
own food. Since 1885 its imports have 
exceeded its exports by 1,3853,000,000 
marks. Whence did Germany derive 
these 1,300,000,000 marks which were 
needed, good year and bad, to meet its 
balance of trade? It owes them to its 
maritime commerce and the revenue of 
its capital invested abroad. Its maritime 
commerce then must augment and must 
triumph over all competition. At every 
cost it must open for itself outlets for its 
industrial products in order to buy food- 
stuffs which it does not produce suf- 
ficiently. If not, famine. 

Let us see now how the complicated 
play of all these social forces and the 
effect of this economic situation have 
been embodied in formulas, what has 
been its intellectual expression. 

This is no idle question, for men have 
always claimed to be guided by ideas, 
and generally they are, but they rarely 
know where their ideas come from or in 
what they consist. Without intellectual 
expression imperialism would not have 
extended to all the classes of society. The 
passion of economic conquest did not pre- 
vail throughout the whole of Germany. 
The bourgeois in the Liberal provinces, 
the corps of officers, the corps of teach- 
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ers, the clergy were refractory to ite 
This direct form of imperialism does not 
seduce them. Not everybody can see his 
country and the universe through the eyes 
of an oligarch of high finance. A doc- 
trine works with power when it appeals 
to instincts, when it awakens collective 
emotions, diverse enough in themselves, 
and joins them to each other with an ap- 
pearance of logical deduction. It is not 
indispensable, but it is useful that it 
should borrow the language of the day. 
In the mediaeval epoch this language 
was religious. Beginning with the sev- 
enteenth century it was metaphysical. In 
our own time it is a scientific language 
set off by Greek words. 4 


If the German philosophies of the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century are 
considered, there are not many of them 
that pass beyond the limit of the school. 
They are honest, scholarly productions 
elaborated by men who have read much, 
of whom some, like Wundt, are eminent 
specialists, but who have not conquered 
either their subjects or their readers. 
One feels that they are not of their cen- 
tury. 

It is not from them, it is not from 
Eucken, the pleasant popularizer, it is 
not from Windelbund or Ostwald that the 
cultivated public sought the direction for 
its thought. To satisfy the need of gen- 
eral ideas which was everywhere felt, as- 
sociations were formed, churches with or 
without God, of which a very important 
one was the “ Monistenbund,” in which 
Haeckel exploited his materialism trans- 
formed into a sort of biological panthe- 
ism. 

But it was outside of the associations 
and outside of the school that the flame 
of creative genius burned brightly. The 
man of the last generation was Nietzsche. 
That his thought has been perverted by 
his interpreters there is no doubt. They 
have taken this eagle who gazed unblind- 
ed at the sun and exhibited him to the 
young people in all sorts of philosophic 
réles for the benefit of the industrial and 
military coalition. Nietzsche depicted 
in lines of fire the resurrection of hero- 
ism, his vision of the superman was that 
of an ardent soul, steeled by sufferings, 
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meditating a tragic conception of life 
with serenity, and in his solitary individ- 
ualism surmounting the infirmity of man 
and his own by the insistent will to eter- 
nal ascension. 

He was made the apostle of brute force, 
a sort of Messiah of the “struggle for 
life.’ Moveover, he was soon put one 
side and Gobineau was revived. He also, 
who if he did not have genius had wit, 
would have been surprised and hardly 
flattered perhaps by the réle which they 
made him play. The dolichocephalic 
(long-skulled) blonde whom he celebrated 
was not exactly the one whom we are 
now judging by his works, but at least he 
proclaimed the superiority of the Ger- 
man race. 

His doctrine was the centre around 
which were gathered a complete ensemble 
of dogmas and of very diverse theories, 
whose connected thread it is not easy to 
discover when it is searched for logically, 
but appears quite distinctly when not 
reason, but reasons, are demanded. The 
reasons are found in the need of .justify- 
ing in theory the economic and military 
imperialism, born as we have seen from 
conditions of fact and from very practical 
motives. 

I do not pretend that it was calculated, 
nor that the optimates made express 
requisition of the naturalists, economists, ° 
and historians and sociologists and moral- 
ists to provide an imperialistic philosophy 
for the use of adult and normal dolicho- 
cephalous blondes. But there certainly 
was a coincidence. It may have been due 
to the influence of what is called a miliew 
ambiant, that of the commercial and mili- 
tary party. The authors of the doctrine 
lived in a special atmosphere. Their in- 
tellect was there formed—or deformed— 
their work consisted in gathering facts, 
inventing reasonings, elaborating formu- 
las, so as to subject natural science, his- 
tery and morality to the service of that 
keen will for hegemony which was in 
Germany the common characteristic and 
was the connecting link between the 
ancient and the new directing class. 

To convince one that this is so, it 
is enough to arrange the works of the 
pan-Germanists in a series passing from 
the simplest to the most complicated. 
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The dates are of no importance. We 
might put at one of the extremes the 
works of the Prussian General, von Bern- 
hardi, and at the other the gigantic 
lucubration of a famous pan-German 
zealot, a neophite, a convert, almost a 
deserter, Mr. Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain. 

Prof. Millioud examines at some length 
and acutely the tendencies and teachings 
of von Bernhardi, now familiar to Ameri- 
can readers, sums up the work of the 
philosophers of minor rank and turns to 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

With Mr. Chamberlain the thesis of 
vital competition, the morality of force, 
the judgment of history against little 
nations, the civilizing mission imposed 
upon greater Germany by its very great- 
ness, by its economic, scientific and ar- 
tistic superiority, everything tends to the 
glorification of the German, to his duty 
to govern the whole world which he feels 
so imperatively and which he accepts 
with such a noble simplicity. * His work 
- is not easily summarized, not only be- 
cause it counts 1,379 pages and two ap- 
pendices, but because all is in everything, 
and everything in the universe is also in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s book. And the Ger- 
man has made everything. Not indeed 
the world; that he has only remade and 
is about to remake. But he has a way 
of remaking so creative that one might 
say that without him the Creator Himself 
would be a bit embarrassed. He has 
gathered to himself alone the heritage 
of Greece and Rome as far as it was 
worth anything. From the year 1200 to 
the year 1800 he founded, ripened, and 
saved a new civilization several times 
over. The mother of our sciences and 
our arts, Italy, is Germanic; the great 
architecture of the Middle Ages is Ger- 
manic; the true interpretation of Christi- 
anity, the true conception of art, the 
true social economy, the love of nature, 
the sense of individuality, the exploration 
of the world and of the soul, the great re- 
awakenings of conscience, all the great 
flashes of thought are Germanic; every- 
thing is Germanic, except you and me, 
perhaps; so much the worse for me and 
so much the worse for you. After this 
book, the success of which has been pro- 


digious, it would truly seem that there 
is nothing more to say. Germanic thought 
has appropriated the universe to itself. 
It only remained for the German sword 
to complete the work. It is drawn! 


I have tried to describe the modifi- 
cations, or rather the successive addi- 
tions, by which the elementary themes 
disclosing economic, political, and mili- 
tary appetites in the directing class 
have been disguised as theories of bi- 
ology, history, political economy, so- 
ciology, and morality. It would take 
another study or another article to show 
how science was perverted to such ends. 
The severity of methods, rigor in the 
determination of facts, precision in reas- 
oning, prudence in generalization, serene 
impartiality and objectivity in verifi- 
cation, in a word the scientific spirit, 
cannot be bent to so many pleasant com- 
promises without sacrificing a great part 
of its dignity and its title to respect. 

This has been a singular and melan- 
choly event for those of us who have 
been raised in respect for German sci- 
ence and in admiration for its methods, 
as well as for its discoveries. Cer- 
tainly, from Liebig to Roentgen and to 
Behring, from Kant to Wundt, Germany 
has counted many distinguished pioneers. 
In the matter of fecund originality, how- 
ever, and creative inspiration, Italy and 
France have always equaled, if not sur- 
passed, her. She has had no Marconi, 
no Pasteur or Poincaré, no Carrel. 

What we have received from her so 
long that it has become almost a matter 
of instinct is less dazzling flashes than 
an equal and constant light. And the 
savants, the university men who bring 
to us anthropological romances, history 
stuffed with legends and personal preju- 
dices, sociology constructed in contempt 
of the facts! 

In these later days we have seen all 
these joining under the guidance of their 
most illustrious members to address the 
civilized nations in an appeal in which 
by virtue of their quality as savants 
they undertook to pronounce upon facts 
which they don’t understand, to deny 
those which they cannot help under- 
standing, and solemnly to declare that it 
is not true that Germany has violated 
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the neutrality of the territory of Bel- 
gium. For proof of this, nothing but 
their word of honor. Do they take us 
for those young gentlemen who said to 
Monge, “ Professor, give us your word of 
honor that this theorem is true and 
we will excuse you from the demonstra- 
tion of it," ? 

Fully to explain the réle of the intel- 
lectual savants and university men in 
the formation of the ideology of caste 
which prevails among the Germans it 
would be necessary to recite the history 
of instruction in Germany, not such as 
Davis and Paulson have written it, but 
such as it actually is under the influence 
of institutions and programmes—I mean 
the moral history of instruction. 

The great Frederick was wont to cry, 
“TI commence by taking; afterward I 
shall always have pedants enough to es- 
tablish my rights.” Pedants or not, the 
members of the teaching corps of every 
grade in Germany are a wheel of the 
State, their mission is to form not men, 
but Germans, to inculcate the national 
idea. Their views have penetrated even 
to the common people. 

Germany receives a double education— 
that of the school and that of the bar- 
racks. The spirit of these two institu- 
tions is the same, and their influence, 


which has been exercised since 1848 in 
opposition to humanitarian and interna- 
tionalist ideas, has encountered no se- 
rious obstables, for it went readily with 
certain old instincts which it was not 
difficult to reawaken and which general 
circumstances favored. 

“Tatrocinia nullam habent infamiam,” 
said Caesar, speaking of the Germans. 
Pillage brings no shame. This desire of 
gain, this positive and realistic tendency 
is one of the motives which the brusque 
and prodigious economic expansion of 
Germany has promoted in the most effi- 
cient manner. 

This total assimilation of a people of 
70,000,000 of souls by an aristocratic, 
almost a feudal, directing class, a com- 
bination of plutocrats and militarists, is 
in reality a most curious phenomenon, 
more than curious, in a sense grandiose, 
and in any case full of suggestions and 
menaces. 

Surrender of body and soul, confidence 
almost religious, enthusiastic faith, the 
directing class has conquered every- 
thing within in order to conquer every- 
thing without. Now it stakes everything 
upon the cast of the dice. I have not 
undertaken to decide whether it is just 
or not. The event will determine 
whether it is genius or madness. 


THE LAND OF MAETERLINCK 


By Alfred Sutro 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


him among the canals of Bruges and the fragrant gardens of Ghent: 


I HAVE translated many books of Maeterlinck’s; I have wandered with 


I have seen the places where he dreamed of Pelléas and Mélisande, 


and the hives of the bees he loved. 
gium; today all the world knows. 


Through him I learned to know Bel- 
Her cities are laid waste now and 


her people scattered, but her peoplé will return and rebuild the cities, and 


the enemy will be dust. 


The day will come when the war will be far 


distant, a thing of the past, remote, forgotten, but never, while men endure 
or heroism counts, will it be forgotten what the Belgians did for Liberty’s 
sake and for the sake of Albert, their King. 


America and Prohibition Russia 


Two Mustard Seeds of Reform Carried From This Land to the Steppes 


By Isabel F. Hapgood 


HEN Russia recently abolished 
the sale of liquor, first in the 
shops run as a Government 


monopoly, and, after a brief 
experience of the beneficent results, in 
the restaurants and clubs as well, an 
astonished and admiring world recog- 
nized the measure as one of the greatest 
events in the moral history of a nation. 
It takes rank with the reforms of Peter 
the Great. It almost casts into the 
shade the emancipation of the serfs. 


There has always existed in Russia a 
strong party which severely disapproved 
of Peter precisely because he forced 
“Western ” ideas upon them. Their idea 
has always been that Russia would have 
developed a far higher degree of genu- 
ine culture and far more precious spir- 
itual qualities had she been left to the 
promptings of her own genius and its 
“healthy, natural” development. And 
there are, indubitably, persons scattered 
through the vast Russian Empire who 
entertain parallel opinions with regard to 
the total prohibition of liquor just ef- 
fected, and with regard to the projected 
change in the calendar now assumed to 
be imminent. I trust that I shall not 
increase their numbers to dangerous pro- 
portions if I call attention to the fact 
that these reforms have also, like Peter 
the Great’s ideas, been imported from 
the West—from the Far West, the United 
States. I am sure my fellow-countrymen 
will be gratified to learn the truth, and 
I cheerfully accept the risk, and assume 
that Russia will, in all probability, re- 
main ignorant of my interference! 

It is true that we do not have actual, 
effective prohibition anywhere here in 
America, and that we do not seem to be 
within measurable distance of such an 
achievement; that Russia has distanced 
us again in this, just as she distanced us 
by emancipating her serfs, without a 


war, before we emancipated our slaves, 
with the aid of a war. But we have sup- 
plied the scriptural mustard seed in the 
case of prohibition in Russia, and have 
either furnished the seed for the change 
in the calendar, or, at any rate, have 
provided elements that have hastened its 
growth to a very remarkable degree. 


Mustard seed No. 1 was carried over 
from the United States in the Autumn 
of 1887 and sown on the good ground of 
the late Count Tolstoy, and other noble 
men, whence—as results show—it spread 
abroad with a swiftness suggestive rather 
of the proverbial weed than of the fair 
flower its blossoming has shown it to be. 

In the Autumn of 1886 Dr. Peter Sem- 
yonovitch Alexyeef of Moscow, accom- 
panied by his wife, sailed for Canada 
and the United States for the purpose of 
inspecting the hospitals, prisons, and ele- 
mentary schools; and they came for the 
Winter because some parts of Canada 
during that season possess a climate sim- 
ilar to that of Central Russia, while in 
other parts the climates are identical. In 
fact, Canada is the only country in the 
world where the climatic conditions are 
at all analogous. The construction of 
new hospitals, the adaptation of already 
existing buildings for hospital use, the 
internal arrangement, and the perfection 
of their internal machinery had long 
been matters of deep interest to Dr. 
Alexyeeff. 

Germany and France, with climates so 
different from that of Russia, could not 
furnish him with the information avail- 
able in North America, where, in his opin- 
ion, the habits and conditions of exist- 
ence—such important factors in matters 
connected with hospitals and invalids— 
also differ less from those of Russia than 
do the general surroundings in the coun- 
tries of the Continent. After visiting 
the principal cities of Canada and the 
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United States from Quebec to Vancouver, 
and from Boston to Washington, (some 
of them more than once,) Dr. Alexyeeff 
arrived at the conclusion that the hos- 
pitals of the United States were better 
built and much better administered than 
those of London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna. 


Naturally, no one could spend nine 
months in investigating hospitals and 
prisons in this country without coming in 
contact with the liquor problem. More- 
over, Dr. Alexyeeff was a wideawake 
man, who took an interest not only in all 
matters connected with his profession, 
but in very many outside of it. He was, 
also, a man of very lofty character. His 
wife once wrote me concerning him some- 
what as follows: “ He walks, habitually, 
on such moral heights, in such a rarefied 
spiritual atmosphere, that I, the daughter 
of an English clergyman, reared accord- 
ingly, and myself (as you know) deeply 
in sympathy with it, find difficulty in 
following him.” Obviously, he was pre- 
cisely the man to appreciate the temper- 
ance movement, and to carry it to its 
logical conclusion. In the preface to a 
volume, “ About America,” which he 
published in Moscow in 1888, he writes: 


Neither the wonders of wild nature in 
the Rocky Mountains nor the. menacing 
might and grandeur of Niagara produce 
such an impression on a Russian as the 
success of the fight with drunkenness— 
the temperance movement—and the suc- 
cessful development, in all classes of 
society, of morality and the strict appli- 
cation of practical morals. 


He did not confine himself to this brief, 
general statement. He wrote in praise 
of temperance, of prohibition, for learned 
Russian societies. Then he wrote a book 
entitled “ Concerning Drunkenness.” The 
Censor’s permit to publish is dated March 
29, (April 10,) 1887. It was published 
by the management of the. magazine, 
Russkaya Mysl, (Russian . Thought,) 
which may indicate that it had first 
appeared in that monthly as a series of 
articles, though I have not been able to 
verify the fact. The book may have been 
published promptly, or at least the article 
from the medical magazine may have 
been published in the cheap form (costing 


two or three cents) used by the semi- 
commercial, semi-philanthropic firm 
“ Posrednik,” which may be rendered 
“ Middleman” or “ Mediator,” designed 
for the dissemination of good and useful 
reading among the masses. 

At any rate, “Concerning Drunken- 
ness” appeared at the price of one ruble 
(about fifty cents) in 1891, prefaced by 
a dissertation by Count Tolstoy, “ Why 
Do People Stupefy Themselves? ” special- 
ly written for this occasion, as Dr. Alexy- 
eeff told me. (It has been translated 
under the title of “ Alcohol and Tobac- 
co,” London, and published without any 
indication that Dr. Alexyceff inspired it.) 

In 1896 a second edition, revised and 
enlarged, was published, also in Moscow; 
and to this the author added a list of 
helpful publications and a summary bibli- 
ography, which included books issued in 
various foreign countries, ranging in 
number from 705 for Great Britain and 
Colonies, 142 for the United States, 247 
for Germany, 124 for ten other countries 
combined, (up to 1885 in all these cases,) 
to ten for Russia. Of these ten, four 
are in Latin, four in German, one is in 
Swedish and one in Russian—the latter, 
evidently, an article republished from 
The Medical News. On the whole, a list 
practically non-existent, so far as Rus- 
sia was concerned! 

Dr. Alexyeeff had discovered a field of 
endeavor as virgin as the unplowed 
steppe. Only scientists desperately 
hard up for an unusual topic for a 
strictly academic discussion and reck- 
lessly willing to risk incurring universal 
unpopularity would have dreamed of un- 
earthing those volumes. He promptly 
aroused Count Tolstoy’s interest in the 
subject of temperance, which in this case 
signified prohibition, since the Count in 
his preface to Dr. Alexyeeff’s book 
(dated July 10-22, 1890,) treated liquor 
on the same basis as tobacco, which he 
had totally abjured at least two years 
previously. With Tolstoy, to become con- 
vinced that a reform was desirable was, 
as all the world knows, to become an 
ardent propagandist of that reform. 
Thanks to the efforts of Dr. Alexyeeff, 
seconded by those of Tolstoy, temperance 
began to attract attention in Russia, 
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temperance societies were formed, and 
have been steadily increasing ever since 
in numbers and activity. 


Eventually Mr. Tchelisheff arrived on 
the scene with his splendid vital force 
and practical solutions of the financial 
and other problems (or suggestions for 
them) that arise from prohibition, (es- 
pecially when a Government monopoly 
and revenue are concerned,) which he 
most strenuously advocated when Mayor 
of Samara, as representative in the 
Duma—everywhere, in fact, where he 
could obtain a hearing, willing or unwill- 
ing, up to the Emperor Nicholas himself. 
And the Emperor showed that he was 
equal to the magnificent opportunity, 
and joined hands with the former peas- 
ant in aiding his country. 


In an interview published by THE 
TIMES a while ago Mr. Tchelisheff men- 
tions that his attention was first drawn 
to the subject of the evils of drunken- 
ness by a book which he saw a muzhik 
reading. Judging from the point at 
which he inserts that mention into his 
outline sketch of his career (previous to 
the great famine which he—erroneously 
—assigns to the “end of the ’80s,” but 
which came in 1891) his interest was 
aroused precisely at the time when Dr. 
Alexyeeff’s first utterances may be as- 
sumed to have seen the light of print. 
At any rate, it is an admitted fact that 
Dr. Alexyeeff carried to Russia and to 
Tolstoy from the United States the idea 
and inspiration which has borne such 
wonderful fruit in the abolition of the 
liquor traffic “forever,” as the Imperial 
ukase runs. 

Mr. Tchelisheff is a noteworthy figure 
in history accordingly, but Dr. Alexyeeff 
should not be forgotten. When I made 
his acquaintance at Count Tolstoy’s, in 
Moscow, he had just requested (and ob- 
tained) a detail of service in Tchita, 
Trans-Baikal Province, Siberia, as phy- 
sician to the political exiles there, think- 
ing the region would repay study from 
many points of view, in his leisure hours. 
The preface to the first edition of his 
book “Concerning Drunkenness” is 
dated “July, 1899, Tchita,” and from 
Tchita I received my copy from him. In 


—— 


that preface he states the scope of his 
book in a way which confirms my con- 
viction that Mr. Tchelisheff was first 
stirred to interest, and in the end aroused 
to action, by the United States, via Dr. 
Alexyeeff. He writes: 

The battle which in all ages has been 
waged against drunkenness has been con- 
fined hitherto almost exclusively to the 
realms of medicine and ethics; the social 
part of the question is only just beginning 
to be worked out, and has hardly as yet 
won the rights of citizenship, and down 
to our own day there have been no seri- 
ous legal measures adopted for the battle 
with drunkenness. 

Therefore, he omits the legal aspects 
of the matter in his book and confines 
himself to an attempt at popularizing 
the information scattered in divers indi- 
vidual books, “ borrowing everything 
which can lead to the ultimate goal—the 
extermination of the evil caused by the . 
use of spirituous drinks.” He continues: 

Public opinion has nowhere as yet, even 
in the lands where considerable success 
has attended the war on drunkenness, 
ripened sufficiently a desire to give, even 
incompletely, a Summary of the informa- 
tion about that battle, and make my 
fellow-countrymen acquainted with a 
matter still little known in Russia, so I 
am prompted to write what follows. 

The second edition of this book, with 
the surprising list of Russian treatises on 
drunkenness to which I have already 
alluded, is dated “June, 1895, Riga,” 
where he lived after his return from Si- 
beria, as an official of the Government 
medical service, until his death in August, 
1913. During the stay in Tchita of the 
Alexyeeffs, the present Emperor (then 
the heir,) passed through it, on his way 
home (from the trip to India and Japan 
which came so near terminating fatally 
in the latter country) after having of- 
ficially opened work upon the construc- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian Railway, on 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. A 
formal reception and ceremonies were or- 
ganized in Tchita; and I allude to the 
matter because of a curious detail men- 
tioned in a letter to me by Mrs. Alex- 
yeeff. Foreigners have very queer 
ideas, she said, as to the position and 
treatment of the political exiles in Si- 
beria; some of the Tchita exiles served 
as heads of the committees for welcom- 
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ing the heir, and he shook hands with 
them and treated them exactly as he 
treated the Governor General of the 
Province. 


Whether it was his admiration for the 
American temperance movement which 
influenced Dr. Alexyeeff’s views on 
everything American, I cannot say. But, 
assuredly, not many foreign visitors have 
pronounced upon our country such a 
panegyric as is contained in the preface 
to his “ Across America.” He writes: 


Conscientious fulfillment of every duty, 
industry, energy, and moral purity are 
the typical qualities of the genuine Ameri- 
ean. It is difficult to form any idea of 
the wide development of philanthropy, 
the significance of religion, and the 
practical application to life of ethical 
principles, the application of moral obli- 
gations in business, the upright, God- 
fearing life of the Americans, unless one 
has lived among them. They have neither 
prostitution, foundling hospitals, nor hos- 
pitals for venereal diseases. A European 
is not acustomed to see empty prisons 
and hospitals in densely settled localities— 
to come upon cities where there is nothing 
for the police, the Judges, and the doctors 
to do he finds startling. They have 
attained the height where priests, pastors, 
preachers, and teachers are rarely obliged 
to contend with indifference. * *. * 

After a trip to America it would be 
difficult to return an atheist—you are 
more likely to come back in a religious 
frame of mind. * * * Jdleness and 
luxury are not among the distinguishing 
characteristics of the descendants of the 
Puritans. * * * In the light, transpar- 
ent atmosphere of the States, simplicity, 
the cheerful, alert spirit infects the 
foreigner, makes him a more frank, trust- 
ful, optimistic warrior for the truth, and 
causes him to forget what it means to be 
downeast in spirit, or what spleen and 
hypochondria are. 


Until he died, in Siberia, in Russia, 
everywhere, Dr. Alexyeeff worked for 
temperance. He was enthusiastic about 
it when I saw him and his wife in Eng- 
land, in 1907. 


Mr. Tchelisheff having been aroused 
to interest, theoretically, by America, via 
Dr. Alexyeeff, as is fairly proven, it 
was only natural that he should proceed 
to make the personal observations on 
the practical, social side of drunkenness 
which he mentions in his Times inter- 
view. He noticed, during the great 
famine of 1891, that it was the drunkards 


who had squandered their grain and 
pawned their possessions to the keepers 
of the dramshops who robbed other men’s 
granaries and houses, burned, rioted, and 
murdered; while the men who did not 
drink had plenty of food and grain to hold 
out. We are informed from Russia that 
even during its still brief reign prohibi- 
tion has resulted in remarkable improve- 
ment in health, living conditions, and 
bank accounts. 

Mr. Tchelisheff is, as I have said, a 
noteworthy figure in history. He would 
be a remarkable figure in any land; but 
for those who are not acquainted with 
Russia, the rise of a man born a peasant, 
educated solely by his own efforts on 
stray newspapers and books which fell in 
his way in his schoolless village, and ab- 
solutely lacking in money or influence, 
(“ svyazi’”’—connections, is the Russian 
version of “pull,’’) to the position of 
multi-millionaire and co-worker with the 
Emperor, is amazing almost beyond be- 
lief. In reality, it is as simple as the rise 
of an American newsboy, of an Edison or 
a Carnegie to a position of power in the 
United States. Fate, circumstances, as 
well as their own personality are the 
factors in all these cases; and in every 
similar case. 


Moreover, there is in Russia no eter- 
nally impassable barrier of caste, but 
there is a genuine democracy which is 
not easy to define, but is very easily felt. 
For instance, the title of “ Prince,” (to 
which, unlike that of “Count” or 
“ Baron ”—conferrable—one must be 
born, runs the rule, with exceptions for 
such national heroes as Suvaroff,) counts 
for nothing or approximately that, unless 
its owner possesses, in addition, the 
wealth, character, learning or other char- 
acteristics which would render him a man 
of mark without it. 


There are other interesting instances 
of peasants who have risen high in Rus- 
sia, and Mr. Tchelisheff is their worthy 
successor. The founder of the great 
silversmiths’ firm of Ovtchinnikoff was. 
aserf. His successors have made it their 
rule, “out of gratitude to God,” to main- 
tain and educate a certain number of 
poor boys, who, when their intellectual 
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and technical training is completed, are 
free to remain with the firm as valued 
artists or to go forth independently. 
When the Emperor Alexander II. cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his accession to the throne, all the Sov- 
ereigns of Europe sent him magnificent 
presents. These are assembled in his 
library, at the Winter Palace, Petrograd; 
and in the centre—accorded that place 
by the Russians with equal good feeling, 
good taste, and justice—is a large group 
in solid silver, representing a huge mass 
ef rock upon whose pinnacles stand 
figures representing the different parts 
of the empire—Little Russia, Siberia, and 
so forth. The inscription reads: “To 
the Tzar-Liberator from the Liberated 
Serf.” It was made by the Ovtchinni- 
koffs and presented by another ex-serf, 
who had become a millionaire railway 
magnate. 

Mustard Seed No. 2 from America to 
Russia falls into a somewhat different 
category. It more nearly resembles one 
of those grains of antique wheat found 
in a tomb and sprouting vigorously when 
finally planted in congenial, helpful soil. 
I trust that my comparison may not be 
regarded as disrespectful. One could 
not, willingly, be disrespectful to the 
calendar, any more than to the thermom- 
eter! 

Russia, by adhering to the Julian 
Calendar and refusing to adopt the Gre- 
gorian, has now fallen thirteen days be- 
hind the rest of the world. It falls be- 
hind about a day for every century. There 
are several reasons why Russia has not, 
up to now, remedied the serious incon- 
venience caused by this conflict of dates. 
One is—the Gregorian Calendar is Roman 
Catholic, and named after a Pope. It is, 
also, inaccurate. Worst of all, the 
rectification might—almost  infallibly 
would, under ordinary circumstances— 
cause trouble at the outset, especially in 
one incalculably important direction. 

Russian scientists long ago worked out 
a new calendar far more accurate than 
the Gregorian for thousands of years, 
and when the change is made that cal- 
endar will be adopted. The fundamental 
difficulty lies in the fact that all the 
people whose saints’ days must inevi- 


tably be skipped for the first year in the 
process of rectification will inevitably 


‘feel that they are being robbed of their 


guardian angels, that they are “or- 
phans ”—a mournful word greatly be- 
loved of the Russian masses under mul- 
tiform circumstances, both material and 
spiritual—and orphaned in a peculiarly 
distressing and irrevocable way. They 
might even feel when their saints’ days 
came around quite correctly the next 
year that some spurious adventurer— 
Angel of Darkness—was being foisted 
upon them. 

Fanatics and _ professional mischief- 
makers would certainly seize with avidity 
upon such a godsend of a chance, unpar- 
alleled since the days of Peter the Great’s 
father, when the Patriarch Nikon had 
the errors of the copyists in the Script- 
ures and church service books corrected. 
But the present war has fused all par- 
ties, united all hearts in patriotism, loy- 
alty to, and confidence in their Emperor 
and created a fervid inclination amount- 
ing to enthusiasm to accept even the 
most drastic reforms he may make 
cheerfully, unquestionably, as for the 
good of the fatherland. 

On the matter of the calendar reform 
America has for many years past been 
exerting a steadily increasing influence. 
During the past twenty years the steady 
flow of immigrants from Russia and 
other countries belonging to the Ortho- 
dox Catholic Church of the East, (Greco- 
Russian,) has increased to a great vol- 
ume, and it seems destined to attain still 
greater proportions when the war is 
over. These people are obliged to work 
and keep holiday by the Gregorian cal- 
endar and to worship by the Julian. 
This entails hardships. 

For example, a devout Russian who 
has been forced to remain idie on our 
Christmas and New Year’s Days must 
sacrifice his pay—sometimes risk or lose 
his job—if he wishes to observe the feasts 
of his own church. A reform of the 
calendar would be hailed with joy by 
innumerable such immigrants, who have 
been cver here long enough to consider 
calmly the practical aspects of a tempo- 
rary dislocation of saints’ days. The 
ecclesiastical authorities in this country 
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have frequently protested, in print, both 
here and in Russia, and I have been in- 
formed that the Holy Synod has been 
appealed to, more than once, to induce 
it to cast its influence into the balance 
with that of the scientists and the gov- 
ernmental authorities, who have been dis- 
cussing the matter for years past, and 
hesitating over the probable consequences 
of action—a case of peasant joining 
hands with the rulers of Russia, once 
more like Mr. Tchelisheff and the Em- 
peror Nicholas—or the people of the Uni- 
ted States and the President—to secure a 
needed reform! 

And these same peasant-immigrants in 
America have, without the shadow of a 
doubt, already written back to their rela- 
tives and friends in the old country—and 


very frequently—about the difficulties of 
the antiquated Julian calendar, and 
these, in turn, can disseminate common 
sense about the change in a way which 
the Government, aided by the Holy Syn- 
od and the explanations of home-staying 
parish priests, unaided, could never ef- 
fect. When the fitting time arrives, per- 
haps the Russian Government will avail 
itself of just this argument, among oth- 
ers—the welfare of friends in distant 
America. There has never been a propi- 
tious time in Russia to make that calen- 
dar reform since the reign of Peter the 
Great until now. And America may fair- 
ly be said to have brought from its dark 
hiding place the mustard seed which has 
been trying so long to germinate, and 
imparted to it a vivifying impulse. 


THE MOTHER’S SONG. : 


By CECILIA REYNOLDS ROBERTSON. 


your father’s a 


USH, oh, my baby, 
soldier, 
He’s off to the war, and we’ve noth- 


ing to eat. 


And the glory is neither for you nor for me, 
With the cockleburr crushing the wheat. 


Little boy baby, look well on your mother; 
Some day you may ask why she bore you 


at all; 


For the trenches are foul with the blood and 


the wallow, 


And the bayonet is sharp for your fall. 


Rest, rosy limbs, 


lashes— 


and blue eyes and gold 


Made in the mold of the Saviour, they say! 
Drink deep of my bosom, my starved, meagre 


bosom, 


That—keeps you alive for the fray. 


Sleep, oh, my man child, and smile in your 


sleeping, 


But the gun has been fashioned to lay in 


your hand, 


And your life blood flows smooth in your 


fair little body 


The better to water and plenish the land! 


Pan-American Relations As 
Affected by the War 


Consequences of the European Conflict on Future Commerce 
Between the United States and Latin America 


By Huntington Wilson, 


Formerly Assistant Secretary of State. 


STUDY of the effects of the 
A war upon our relations with 
the other republics of this hem- 
isphere involves political, com- 
mercial, financial and strategic elements 
of far-reaching scope and much com- 
plexity. The situatiou presents an op- 
portunity. It offers a lesson-even more 
vital than the opportunity. The political 
considerations are most relevant to the 
lesson; and the final text of the lesson 
will be the result of the war. The eco- 
nomic opportunity is already upon us, 
definite and clear. It will not wait. It 
must be grasped without delay and may 
therefore be first discussed. 

There 1s something repellent in count- 
ing our advantages under ihe shadow 
of so great a tragedy but we must try 
to be as practical as those who ere fond 
of accusing us of materialism. Does 
any one think that the steam-roller of 
admirably organized and Government- 
fostered German competition would 
pause if we lay in the road; that if we 
received a check, Anglo-Saxon cousin- 
ship and fair play ould aiways miti- 
gate British competition; or that then 
not a single European merchant in 
South America would ever again use 
scorn and detraction against our goods, 
or encourage, through influence with 
the press, prejudice due to “ Yankee 
peril” nonsense? In short, is it likely 


lf 


that ail our competitors would suddenly 
love us just because we were in trouble? 
No, things are not as they chould be and 
meanwhile must be dealt with as they 
are. 

There used to be apparently very lit- 
tle hope of our shaking the tree and 
gathering the golden fruit of foreign en- 
terprise unless forced to it by the col- 
lapse, through dire hard times, of the 
wonderful home market which has made 
spoiled children of our manuracturers. 
Now comes this war. It forces upon us 
a wonderful, a unique opportunity to 
gain and hold our proper place in the 
finance, trade, and enterprise of Latin 
America. The richness of the field is 
often exaggerated, but its cultivation is 
certainly worth the effort of men of 
foresight. 

What are we going to do about it? 
This is the question; for if American 
business men do not do their part the ulti- 
mate effect of the war upon our economic 
interests in this part of the world will be 
unimportant. We must not be like the 
young gold miners who were looking ex- 
clusively for large nuggets with han- 
dles. We must go at it seriously and 
scientifically and solidly, not superfi- 
cially, casually, and opportunistically. 
We must begin with the earnest inten- 
tion of continuing our efforts for all 


time. 


An enthusiastic commercial spasm 
will be worth nothing. There have got 
to be real efforts, real hard work, the 
expenditure of money for future and not 
merely immediate profits, a cheerful 
readiness to discard old and cherished 
methods, a new adaptability, a new 
painstaking attention to details. There 
has got to be serious study of foreign 
countries and keen interest in our rela- 
tions to them. Without all this, mailing 
catalogues, (usually in English,) ban- 
quets and speeches and_ organizations 
will take us nowhere. 

American business men are bestirring 
themselves. They know that we need 
ships to carry our goods advantageously, 
and banks for the favorable financing 
of our trade. They should be able to 
compel our Government’s support where 
needful, as in a ship subsidy or a limited 
guarantee of reasonable profit to Amer- 
ican investment in ships. In connection 
with our efforts at Caribbean com- 
merce, as another instance, they should 
be able to get a flexible sliding scale 
tariff provision passed by Congress, so 
that, in dealing with the countries whose 
coffee or other special products we buy, 
we could induce them to give us for our 
exports reciprocal advantages over our 
competitors. Indeed, a kind of Carib- 
bean tariff union might well be feasible 
and desirable. 

So long ago as last August the British 
Government sent all over the world for 
samples and specifications of German 
goods which their manufacturers might 
contrive to displace. We should take 
corresponding action in regard to the 
goods of our competitors. Our manu- 
facturers should be reconciled to send- 
ing to find out what each market wants 
instead of asking a population to take 
or leave what we make. Our commer- 
cial campaign should include the effort 
to replace goods from one belligerent 
country formerly handled by local mer- 
chants from another belligerent country, 
such as British goods previously sold 
through the German houses which so 
abound in these countries. 

Good men from small countries with- 
out political significance in world-pol- 
itics already make their influence felt 
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as employes of foreign Governments and 
as merchants in foreign countries. The 
war may set free many more men and 
send them about the world to work for 
their own interests, for the country they 
most believe in, and perhaps ultimately 
for an adopted country. International 
commerce must have its courtiers, and 
the good will of all such men should also 
be reckoned with. They spread friendship 
or prejudice against us. Many of them 
are importers and will push our goods 
or some one else’s according to the man- 
ner in which we deal with them. 

American manufacturers are doubt- 
less weary of being told that they pack 
badly, that they are niggardly about 
credits, that they do not send enough or 
sufficiently qualified representatives, 
that they are careless of details, and so 
on. Still, before mentioning some: fur- 
ther particular steps that should be 
taken, it is necessary to emphasize the 
fact that these same old faults are, and 
until corrected must remain, the chief 
detriments to our foreign trade.” 

In some of the republics there is a 
real disposition to deal with us; in oth- 
ers there is a preference for Europe. 
Now, as to many goods, they must deal 
with us or go without, although I am 
informed that a German firm, for ex- 
ample, has got word to its clients in these 
countries that it is prepared to fill or- 
ders via Copenhagen. If we think that 
our competitors have gone entirely or 
permanently out of business we shall be 
ridiculously and sadly disappointed. We 
shall be on trial, and if our exporters 
make good they will find u conservative 
disposition to continue to buy from us. 

In the effort it is important to remem- 
ber that there is much to live down in 
criticism of methods of the past. One 
Latin-American gentleman, an enthusiast 
for American commerce, exclaimed to me 
in despair: “Son hombres capazes de 
poner una hacha Collins con vidrios para 
ventanas,” which means: “they (the 
American exporters) are capable of pack- 
ing a Collins hatchet with window glass.” 
Others told me how leading firms always 
stamped their letters for domestic and 
not foreign postage. The office boy 
simply would not learn geography. No- 
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body minded paying the deficit, but 
through local red tape this seeming trifle 
sometimes caused two or even three 
weeks’ delay in the delivery of impor- 
tant letters. 

Certain of our strongest firms have 
been calmly ignoring shipping directions. 
What did they care if the packages had 
to cross the Andes on mule back, and if 
mules could only carry packages of a 
certain size and weight? What did 
they care if the duty remission for 
-naterials on some Government contract, 
or the customs classification of a ship- 
ment, depended on adherence to specific 
directions? I could multiply examples 
of the most amazing casualness and care- 
less disregard, of bad packing, of ungen- 
erous credit, which have enraged the im- 
porter. 

A European merchant, many years 
established in a South American city, 
and knowing the community, has been 
selling pianos in this way: The manu- 
facturer would quote him a price and 
deliver the piano, giving him long credit 
at an ordinary rate of interest. The 
merchant would finally sell the piano 
on the installment plan, receiving in- 
terest at a higher rate on the deferred 
payments, the merchant trusting the 
buyer, the manufacturer trusting the 
merchant, both thus making good prof- 
its, and the purchaser being accommo- 
dated. This man found the American 
manufacturer entirely unwilling to deal 
in this way. 

European houses on the spot, whether 
independent or financed by large home 
houses, give credits for as long, some- 
times, as a year. They would not con- 
tinue to do so if they lost by doing it. 
Often this fits the customs of the local 
domestic trade. In one country the local 
retailer is expected to be paid within 
eighteen months. Naturally, our export- 


ers’ demand for “cash down on receipt . 


of documents,” even when the customer 
is well vouched for, does not appeal to 
him. 

He prefers to get long credit from a 
European house, and pay interest for it, 
rather than to borrow from his bank at 
high interest or sink his own capital to 


pay for American goods, long before he 
gets them, their price plus the profit of 
a commission house. Indeed, he is gen- 
erally dissatisfied with the methods of 
American export trade as now conduct- 
ed, which is almost exclusively through 
commission houses. These, it seems, 
might become more efficient through or- 
ganization and more aggressive and sci- 
entific methods. 

On the other hand, the export trade 
of certain of the big combinations is be- 
ginning to be pushed with commendable 
zeal and efficiency. Trade at large, to 
reach its greatest volume, must include 
th: pushing of smaller lines of goods. 
These smaller lines, in the aggregate, 
would reach considerable sums, and it 
does not appear that there have hitherto 
existed efficient agencies for their mar- 
keting. To hold Latin-American trade 
we must equal our competitors in lib- 
erality of credits, in representation on 
the spot, and in other facilities. 

There is no doubt that more American 
merchants resident in the trade centres 
would give valuable impetus to our, com- 
merce. Even our commission houses op- 
erating on the spot are so few that in 
handling many lines there is the great- 
est danger of their sacrificing the build- 
ing up of a steady trade to the oppor- 
tunities of unduly heavy profits now 
and then, and so damaging our general 
commercial interests. Then we must 
send many commercial travelers. 


Just here, however, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that Americans 
sent to these countries to do business 
must above all be men of agreeable man- 
ners. In these countries many quite un- 
worthy people have these: so a good 
man who lacks them is likely to be bad- 
ly misjudged. They should have sympa- 
thetic personality and sufficient educa- 
tion, besides being men of sobriety and 
good character, and should be able to 
speak the language of the country. 

All this will be expensive, but non- 
competing firms might join in sending 
men, or competing firms might, it is 
hoped, be guaranteed against the ter- 
rors of the Sherman law in order to 
join in sending a corps of representa- 
tives upon some basis of division of the 
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field or the profits. Combination is even 
more necessary abroad to put forth the 
nation’s strength in world competition 
than it is for efficiency at home. These 
men would be students and salesmen, 
and perhaps future merchants who 
would settle in these countries and em- 
ulate the patriotic groups of resident 
foreigners who in so many places help 
to form an atmosphere favorable to 
their countries’ interests. 

They would work to replace with our 
goods those now shut off by the war, but 
also to introduce dozens of lines of Amer- 
ican products which are now compara- 
tively hard to find in these markets. 
A number of strong firms might join 
to establish commercial houses or selling 
agencies in trade centres of certain 
groups of countries. Commission houses 
might do the same if they carried sam- 
ples and instructed their clients in pack- 
ing, credits, &c., but in each case there 
should be American houses on the spot 
which would carry general lines and 
supply to the eye that visible evidence 
of the goods themselves which is such a 
valuable form of advertisement. 


In the establishment of American 
houses in these countries, as in many 
other respects, much may be learned 
from the Germans. They bring out care- 
fully selected young men. These, if 
efficient, have sure promotion. The 
partners retire before old age to make 
room for those who work up. The in- 
efficient are dropped. It is a little like 
the principle of a good foreign service. 


I think the most minute study should 
be given, first, to the nearer countries, 
say those north of the Equator, includ- 
ing the republics of the Caribbean. Each 
country must be separately studied. Pri- 
marily, there will be found a cry, some- 
times desperate, for capital. Public 
works, concessionary and _ otherwise, 
have stopped for lack of funds from 
Europe. New developments in railroad 
building, mining, harbor works, planta- 
tions, are arrested. Where European 
credits have been customarily used to 
handle crops, there is distress, and no 
less so in cases in which such credit has 
previously been given by ostensibly 
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American houses operating really with 
European capital. 

American capital may come to the 
rescue by advances upon good security 
through local banks. It can establish 
banks or buy controlling interests in ex- 
isting banks, many of which pay their 
stockholders 15 per cent. or more. It can 
relieve the stagnation and make profit- 
able investment by an active campaign 
for public and private contracts and for 
sound and fair concessions, not vision- 
ary or get-rich-too-quick schemes. 

Supposably, the repairing of the de- 
struction brought by the war will make 
European capital scarce for some years, 
but an effort will doubtless be made to 
retain for it its former preponderance 
in these countries; and so it is impor- 
tant that, whatever the war’s effects 
upon our own money markets, use should 
be made of such an opportunity as does 
not come more than once. 


To be sure, the scarcity of money in 
the United States makes this difficult, 
but the same worldwide money scarcity 
will secure an especially high rate of 
interest in Latin America, where even 
in normal times money can often be 
placed on excellent security in some 
of the countries, and at a rate very 
high indeed compared to that prevailing , 
now in the United States. For safe in- 
vestments with such a margin of profit, 
it is to be hoped that money, even if dear 
at home, will be forthcoming. 

Undoubtedly the purchasing power of 
these republics has been hard hit by the 
cutting off of credits and markets by the 
war, as their Governments have been 
hard hit through the falling off of rev- 
enues from import duties. Some of the 
Governments will require foreign loans. 
Capital, I repeat—and I mean really 
American capital—is the urgent need. 
We are not asked to make them a pres- 
ent of capital to buy our goods with, 
but if we do not help finance them and 
buy their products they will have nothing 
with which to buy our goods. 

The situation invites us to give capital 
and credit to take the place of the Euro- 
pean supply which has failed. One need 
not fear that the returns will be urfinvit- 
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ing, for Europe would hardly have been 
supplying credit and capital to Latin 
America as « mere matter of amiability. 
Thus our capital must regenerate Latin- 
American prosperity, while our bankers, 
merchants, and manufacturers are en- 
gaged in making solid, permanent ar- 
rangements, not opportunistic ones, to 
take possession of a great share in the 
present and still more in the growing 
future development and commerce of 
these countries. Capital, then, and credit 
are the first requisites. 

The war has had the effect of making 
the Latin-American countries realize for 
once the economic importance to them of 
the United States. The products of some, 
like the tin of Bolivia and the nitrates of 
Chile, have been going almost entirely to 
Europe. Several republics suffer the 
more acutely in proportion to their pre- 
vious failure to cultivate financial and 
commercial relations with the United 
States. 

They now feel this and are compelled 
to a mood receptive to our advances. 
More, they are forced to seek new mar- 
kets for their goods just as they are 
forced to buy some of ours. In this way 
there should come about new exports to 
the United States, and there should 
spring up there the corresponding new 
industries and habits of consumption, 
to the ultimate benefit of all the coun- 
tries concerned. 

Meanwhile, the United States is the 
only present economic hope of a num- 
ber of the republics. It is to be hoped 
that our capitalists and business men 
will realize the responsibilities as well 
as the opportunities of profit in the réle 
they are asked to play, and that their 
response to their new opportunities will 
be one of courage, thoroughness and in- 
telligence, and one also of quiet patriot- 
ism. 


II. 


POLITICAL POTENTIALITIES. 
Turning from the opportunity to the 
lesson, from the commercial and economic 
aspects of this question to those that are 
political in the large sense, one’s imagina- 
tion is appalled at the potentialities of 
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the yet unknown results of so vast an 
upheaval. Yet we must envisage some 
of these if we are to be prepared for 
their effect upon us. We must be ready 
for the impact of the resultant forces of 
these great dynamics. We must be ready 
everywhere, but nowhere more than in 
our relations with Latin America, in the 
zone of the Caribbean, and wherever the 
Monroe Doctrine as. still interpreted 
gives us a varying degree of responsi- 
bility. 

The war’s first effect upon our Latin- 
American relations is to compel through 
commercial and financial rapproche- 
ment a larger measure of material in- 
terdependence, more contact, and, we 
may hope, a substitution of knowledge 
for the former reciprocity of ignorance. 
All this makes for better social and in- 
tellectual relations, good understanding 
and friendship, and so for political rela- 
tions much more substantial in the case 
of many of the republics than the rather 
flimsy Pan-Americanism celebrated in 
eloquent speeches and futile interna- 
tional conferences. 

There is little in Pan-Americanism of 
that kind. The “raza Latina” of elo- 
quence is not itself homogeneous; still 
less so is the population of the whole 
hemisphere. And with Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, and Santiago we have, of 
course, far less propinquity than we have 
with the capitals of Europe. But what 
we really can do is to build up, especially 
with the nearer republics, real ties of 
common interest and good neighborhood, 
and with the distant ones ties of com- 
merce and esteem. 


The war may tend to cure certain 
rather self-centred countries of affect- 
ing the morbid view that the people of 
the United States are lying awake nights 
contriving to devour them, when, in fact, 
it would be hard to find in a crowded 
street in the United States one in a thou- 
sand of the passersby who knew more 
than the name, at most, of one of those 
very few countries referred to. 

Europe’s preoccupation with the war 
temporarily deprives such a country and 
its few misguided prophets whose mono- 
mania is dread of that chimera, the 
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“Colossus of the North,” of the pastime 
of nestling up to Europe in the hope of 
annoying us. It postpones, too, the hope 
of the morbid ones that we shall come 
to war with a powerful enemy. Now, 
perhaps, even these will appreciate the 
remark of a diplomatist of a certain 
weak country in contact with European 
powers, who once said: “If we only had 
the United States for a neighbor! What 
T can’t understand is that your neighbors 
do not realize their good luck.” Turning 
from these exceptional phenomena, the 
very fact of the war leaves the United 
States in a general position of greater 
political prestige. 

Whatever the upshot of the European 
tragedy, its political and psychological 
consequences are likely to be great. igs 
it result in new national divisions upon 
racial lines of more reality, who knows 
but that the awakened spirits of nation- 
ality will germinate fresh military am- 
bitions? Or will the horrors of the war 
force political reforms and the search 
- for assurance in more democratic insti- 
tutions against any repetition of those 
horrors? And is popular government an 
assurance against useless war while men 
remain warlike even when not military? 

Except from the successful countries 
or from those where disaster has brought 
such sobering change that men can re- 
turn to work heartened with new hope, 
when the war is over there is likely to 
be a heavy emigration of disgusted peo- 
ple. Possibly even victory will be so dear 
that men will emigrate from a country 
half prostrate in its triumph. Many will 
come as the Puritans came, and as the 
bulk of our own excellent Germanic ele- 
ment came, and will cast in their lot 
with a new nation. We shall get a good 
share, but doubtless some will go to the 
republics of the far South, and some to 
the highlands of the tropics and through 
the canal to the West Coast. If so, this 
will tend gradually toward increased 
production and purchasing power, as 
well as toward a leavening of social, po- 
litical, and economic conditions of life. 


If the war were indecisive or left all 
the combatants more or less prostrated, 
peaceful immigration might give a big 
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impulse to the gradual growing up of 
powerful States in the temperate zone 
of the extreme South. The situation 
there, and the evolution of our own 
power, make it perhaps even now fair 
to consider the question of regarding as 
optional in any given case the assertion 
by us of the Monroe Doctrine much below 
the equator, let us say, beyond which it 
may possibly be doubtful whether we 
have nowadays much reason for special 
interest. 

But, even so, our relations to South 
America and our obligations under the 
Monroe Doctrine, in spite of the blessed 
fortifications of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, leave us where it is tempting 
fate to be without a navy of the first 
magnitude, and a big merchant marine. 
We have seen what happened to Belgium 
and Luxemburg. We have seen how 
even some of the most enlightened na- 
tions can still make force their god. 
Nations learn slowly, and there are per- 
haps some new big ones coming on, like 
China. yi 

If the war is a fight to a finish, and 
the Allies triumph, we can imagine Rus- 
sia, with its teeming millions of people, 
occupied for a while in the Near East; 
Japan consolidating her position in the 
Far East, an increasingly powerful 
neighbor to us in the Philippines, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Pacifie Ocean; 
France still a great power; and Eng- 
land as a world power of uncomfortably 
ubiquitous strength, able to challenge the 
Monroe Doctrine at will. 

Or, let us suppose that Germany 
should triumph and that German emi- 
gration should swarm into the Carib- 
bean countries, or into Brazil or some 
other country where there is already a 
large German colony—elated, triumph- 
ant Germans, not Germans disgusted by 
a disastrous war. Would Germany be 
likely to heed the Monroe Doctrine, or 
would it be only another “scrap of 
paper ”? 

In the present stage of civilization the 
safety of America should not be left de- 
pendent upon the forbearance of any 
power that may emerge dangerously 
strong from the war or that may other- 
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wise arise. The obligations and rights of 
our Latin-American relations, under the 
Monroe Doctrine and otherwise, like our 
security and our efficiency as a force 
for peace and good in the world, de- 
mand a big navy, a merchant marine, 
and the self-discipline and safeguard of 
adequate military preparedness. The 


need of these and of a diplomacy of in- 
telligent self-interest, continuity, and in- 
tense nationalism is the lesson brought 
home to us by the European war in its 
effects upon our Latin-American rela- 
tions as well as upon our general posi- 
tion as a great power. 


AN EASTER MESSAGE 


By BEATRICE BARRY. 


NTO what depths of misery thou art 
hurled, 


Belgium, 
World! 


Thou who hast died 


thou second Saviour of the 


For all of Europe, lo, we bathe thy feet 


So cruelly pierced, 
sweet, 
Thou crucified. 


and find 


the service 


But though we mourn thy agony and loss, 
And weep beneath the shadow of thy cross— 


We know the day 


That brings the resurrection and the life 
Shall dawn for thee when war and all its 


strife 


Hath passed away. 


Then, out of all her travail and her pain, 
Belgium, though crushed to earth, shall rise 


again; 
And on the sod 


Whence sprang a race so strong, 


from guile, 


so free 


Men shall behold, in just a little while, 


The smile of God. 


Land of the brave—soon, by God’s grace, the 


free— 


Thy woe is transient; joy shall come to thee; 


It cannot fail. 


The darkest night gives way to rosy dawn, 


And thou, 
morn, 
The Holy Grail. 


perchance, 


shalt see on Haster 


An Interview on the War With 
Henry James 


By Preston Lockwood 


[From Tur New YorK TIMES, March 21, 1915.] 


NE of the compensations of the 
war, which we ought to take ad- 
vantage of, is the chance given 
the general public to approach 

on the personal side some of the distin- 
guished men who have not hitherto lived 
much in the glare of the footlights. 
Henry James has probably done this as 
little as any one; he has enjoyed for up- 
ward of forty years a reputation not 
confined to his own country, has pub- 
lished a long succession of novels, tales, 
and critical papers, and yet has appar- 
ently so delighted in reticence as well as 
in expression that he has passed his 
seventieth year without having responsi- 
bly “talked” for publication or figured 
for it otherwise than pen in hand. 


Shortly after the outbreak of the war 
Mr. James found himself, to his pro- 
fessed great surprise, Chairman of the 
American Volunteer Motor Ambulance 
Corps, now at work in France, and to- 
day, at the end of three months of bring- 
ing himself to the point, has granted me, 
as a representative of THE New YorK 
TIMES, an interview. What this depart- 
ure from the habit of a lifetime means 
to him he expressed at the outset: 


“T can’t put,” Mr. James said, speak- 
ing with much consideration and asking 
that his punctuation as well as his words 
should be noted, “ my devotion and sym- 
pathy for the cause of our corps more 
strongly than in permitting it thus to 
overcome my dread of the assault of the 
interviewer, whom I have deprecated, 
all these years, with all the force of my 
preference for saying myself and with- 
out superfluous aid, without interference 
in the guise of encouragement and cheer, 
anything I may think worth my saying. 
Nothing is worth my saying that I can- 
not help myself out with better, I hold, 


than even the most suggestive young 
gentleman with a notebook can help me. 
It may be fatuous of me, but, believing 
myself possessed of some means of ex- 
pression, I feel as if I were sadly giving 
it away when, with the use of it 
urgent, I don’t greatefully employ it, but 
appeal instead to the art of somebody 
else.” 

It was impossible to be that “ some- 
body else,’ or, in other words, the per- 
son privileged to talk with Mr. James, 
to sit in presence of his fine courtesy 
and earnestness, without understanding 
the sacrifice he was making, and mak- 
ing enly because he had finally con- 
sented to believe that it would help the 
noble work of relief which a group of 
young Americans, mostly graduates of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, are car- 
rying on along their stretch of the fight- 
ing line in Northern France. 


Mr. James frankly desired his remarks 
to bear only on the merits of the Amer- 
ican Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps. 
It enjoys today the fullest measure of his 
appreciation and attention; it appeals 
deeply to his benevolent instincts, and he 
gives it sympathy and support as one 
who has long believed, and believes more 
than ever, in spite of everything, at this 
international crisis, in the possible de- 
velopment of “closer communities and 
finer intimacies” between America and 
Great Britain, between the country of his 
birth and the country, as he puts it, of 
his “ shameless frequentation.” 


There are many people who are elo- 
quent about the war, who are authorities 
on the part played in it by the motor 
ambulance and who take an interest in 
the good relations of Great Britain and 
the United States; but there is nobody 
who can tell us, as Mr. James can, about 
style and the structure of sentences, and 
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all that appertains to the aspect and 
value of words. Now and then in what 
here follows he speaks familiarly of these 
things for the first time in his life, not 
by any means because he jumped at the 
chance, but because his native kindness, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, 
seemed so ready to humor the insisting 
inquirer. 

“It is very difficult,” he said, seeking 
to diminish the tension so often felt by a 
journalist, even at the moment of a high- 
ly appreciated occasion, “to break into 
graceful license after so long a life of 
decorum; therefore you must excuse me 
it my egotism doesn’t run very free or 
my complacency find quite the right 
turns.” 

He had received me in the offices of 
the corps, businesslike rooms, modern for 
London, low-ceiled and sparely furnished. 
It was not by any means the sort of set- 
ting in which as a reader of Henry James 
I had expected to run to earth the author 
of “The Golden Bowl,” but the place is, 
nevertheless, today, in the tension of 
war time, one of the few approaches to 
a social resort outside his Chelsea home 
where he can be counted on. Even that 
delightful Old World retreat, Lamb 
House, Rye, now claims little of his time. 

The interviewer spoke of the waterside 
Chelsea and Mr. James’s long knowledge 
of it, but, sitting not overmuch at his 
ease and laying a friendly hand on the 
shoulder of his tormentor, he spoke, in- 
stead, of motor ambulances, making the 
point, in the interest of clearness, that 
the American Ambulance Corps of 
Neuilly, though an organization with 
which Richard Norton’s corps is in the 
fullest sympathy, does not come within 
the scope of his remarks. 

“T find myself Chairman of our Corps 
Committee for no great reason that I 
can discover save my being the oldest 
American resident here interested in its 
work; at the same time that if I render 
a scrap of help by putting on record my 
joy even in the rather ineffectual con- 
nection so far as ‘doing’ anything is 
concerned, I needn’t say how welcome 
you are to my testimony. What I 
mainly seem to grasp, I should say, is 
that in regard to testifying at all un- 


limitedly by the aid of the newspapers, I 
have to reckon with a certain awkward- 
ness in our position. Here comes up, 
you see, the question of our reconciling 
a rather indispensable degree of reserve 
as to the detail of our activity with the 
general American demand for publicity 
at any price. There are ways in which 
the close presence of war challenges the 
whole claim for publicity; and I need 
hardly say that this general claim has 
been challenged, practically, by the pres- 
ent horrific complexity of things at the 
front, as neither the Allies themselves 
nor watching neutrals have ever seen it 
challenged befcre. The American pub- 
lic is, of course, little used to not being 
able to hear, and hear as an absolute 
right, about anything that the press may 
suggest that it ought to hear about; so 
that nothing may be said ever to hap- 
pen anywhere that it doesn’t count on 
having reported to it, hot and hot, as the 
phrase is, several times a day. Wewere 
the first American ambulance corps in 
the field, and we have a record of more 
than four months’ continuous service 
with one of the French armies, but the 
rigor of the objection to our taking the 
world into our intimate confidence is not 
only shown by our still unbroken in- 
ability to report in lively installments, 
but receives also a sidelight from the 
fact that numerous like private corps 
maintained by donations on this side of 
the sea are working at the front with- 
out the least commemoration of their 
deeds—that is, without a word of jour- 
nalistic notice. 


“T hope that by the time these possibly 
too futile remarks of mine come to such 
light as may await them Mr. Norton’s 
report of our general case may have been 
published, and nothing would give the 
committee greater pleasure than that 
some such controlled statement on our 
behalf, best proceeding from the scene of 
action itself, should occasionally appear. 
The ideal would, of course, be that ex- 
actly the right man, at exactly the right 
moment, should report exactly the right 
facts, in exactly the right manner, and 
when that happy consummation becomes 
possible we shall doubtless revel in 


funds.” 
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Mr. James had expressed himself with 
such deliberation and hesitation that I 
was reminded of what I had heard of all 
the verbal alterations made by him in 
novels and tales long since published; to 
the point, we are perhaps incorrectly told 
of replacing a “she answered” by a 
“ she indefinitely responded.” 

I should, indeed, mention that on my 
venturing to put to Mr. James a question 
or two about his theory of such changes 
he replied that no theory could be stated, 
at any rate in the off-hand manner that 
I seemed to invite, without childish in- 
justice to the various considerations by 
which a writer is moved. These determi- 
nant reasons differ with the context and 
the relations of parts to parts and to the 
total sense in a way of which no a priori 
account can be given. 

“T dare say I strike you,” he went on, 
“as rather bewilderedly weighing my 
words; but I may perhaps explain my so 
doing very much as I the other day heard 
a more interesting fact explained. A 
distinguished English naval expert hap. 
pened to say to me that the comparative 
non-production of airships in this coun- 
try indicated, in addition to other causes, 
a possible limitation of the British genius 
in that direction, and then on my asking 
him why that class of craft shouldn’t be 
within the compass of the greatest mak- 
ers of sea-ships, replied, after brief re- 
flection: ‘Because the airship is es- 
sentially a bad ship, and we English can’t 
make a bad ship well enough.’ Can you 
pardon,” Mr. James asked, “my making 
an application of this to the question of 
one’s amenability or plasticity to the in- 
terview? The airship of the interview 
is for me a bad ship, and I can’t make a 
bad ship well enough.” 

Catching Mr. James’s words as they 
came was not very difficult; but there 
was that in the manner of his speech 
that cannot be put on paper, the deli- 
cate difference between the word recalled 
and the word allowed to stand, the 
earnestness of tho massive face and alert 
eye, tempered by the genial “ comment of 
the body,” as R. L. Stevenson has it. 

Henry James does not look his seventy 
years. He has a finely shaped head, and 
a face, at once strong and serene, which 


the painter and the sculptor may well 
have liked to interpret. Indeed, in fine 
appreciation they have so wrought. Der- 
went Wood’s admirable bust, purchased 
from last year’s Royal Academy, shown 
by the Chantrey Fund, will be permanently 
placed in the Tate Gallery, and those who 
fortunately know Sargent’s fine portrait, 
to be exhibited in the Sargent Room at 
the San Francisco Exhibition, will recall 
its having been slashed into last year by 
the militant suffragettes, though now 
happily restored to such effect that no 
trace of the outrage remains. 

Mr. James has a mobile mouth, a 
straight nose, a forehead which has 
thrust back the hair from the top of his 
commanding head, although it is thick 
at the sides over the ears, and repeats 
in its soft gray the color of his kindly 
eyes. Before taking in these physical 
facts one receives an impression of 
benignity and amenity not often con- 
veyed, even by the most distinguished. 
And, taking advantage of this amiabil- 
ity, I asked if certain words just used 
should be followed by a dash, and even 
boldly added: “Are you not famous, 
Mr. James, for the use of dashes? ” 

“Dash my fame!” he impatiently re- 
plied. “And remember, please, that 
dogmatizing about punctuation is ex- 
actly as foolish as dogmatizing about 
any other form of communication with 
the reader. All such forms depend on 
the kind of thing one is doing and 
the kind of effect one intends to pro- 
duce. Dashes, it seems almost platitu- 
dinous to say, have their particular rep- 
resentative virtue, their quickening 
force, and, to put it roughly, strike both 
the familiar and the emphatic note, 
‘when those are the notes required, with 
a felicity beyond either the comma or the 
semicolon; though indeed a fine sense 
for the semicolon, like any sort of sense 
at all for the pluperfect tense and the 
subjunctive mood, on which the whole 
perspective in a sentence may depend, 
seems anything but common. Does no- 
bedy ever notice the calculated use by 
French writers of a short series of sug- 
gestive points in the current of their 
prose? I confess to a certain shame for 
my not employing frankly that shade of 
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indication, a finer shade still than the 
dash. * * * But what on earth are 
we talking about?” And the Chairman 
of the Corps ‘Committee pulled himself 
up in deprecation of our frivolity, which 
I recognized by acknowledging that we 
might indeed hear more about the work 
done and doing at the front by Richard 
Norton and his energetic and devoted 
co-workers. Then I plunged recklessly 
to draw my victim. 

“May not a large part of the spirit 
which animates these young men be a 
healthy love of adventure?” I asked. 

The question seemed to open up such 
depths that Mr. James considered a mo- 
ment and began: 

“JT, of course, don’t personally know 
many of our active associates, who natur- 
ally waste very little time in London. 
But, since you ask me, I prefer to think 
of them as moved, first and foremost, not 
by the idea of the fun or the sport they 
may have, or of the good thing they may 
make of the job for themselves, but by 
that of the altogether exceptional chance 
opened to them of acting blessedly and 
savingly for others, though indeed if we 
come to that there is no such sport in 
the world as so acting when anything 
in the nature of risk or exposure is at- 
tached. The horrors, the miseries, the 
monstrosities they are in presence of are 
so great surely as not to leave much of 
any other attitude over when intelligent 
sympathy has done its best. 

“Personally I feel so strongly on 
everything that the war has brought into 
question for the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
that humorous detachment or any other 
thinness or tepidity of mind on the sub- 
ject affects me as vulgar impiety, not to 
say as rank blasphemy; our whole race 
tension became for me a sublimely con- 
scious thing from the moment Germany 
flung at us all her explanation of her 
pounce upon Belgium for massacre and 
ravage in the form of the most insolent, 
‘Because I choose to, damn you all!’ re- 
corded in history. 

“ The pretension to smashing world rule 
by a single people, in virtue of a monop- 
oly of every title, every gift and every 
right, ought perhaps to confound us more 
by its grotesqueness than to alarm us 
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by its energy; but never do cherished 
possessions, whether of the hand or of 
the spirit, become so dear to us as when 
overshadowed by vociferous aggression. 
How can one help seeing that such ag- 
gression, if hideously successful in Eu- 
rope, would, with as little loss of time as 
possible, proceed to apply itself to the 
American side of the world, and how can 
one, therefore, not feel that the Allies are 
fighting to the death for the soul and the 
purpose and the future that are in us, for 
the defense of every ideal that has most 
guided our growth and that most assures 
our unity? 

“Of course, since you ask me, my 
many years of exhibited attachment to 
the conditions of French and of English 
life, with whatever fond play of reflec- 
tion and reaction may have been involved 
in it, make it inevitable that these coun- 
tries should peculiarly appeal to me at 
the hour of their peril, their need and 
their heroism, and I am glad to declare 
that, though I had supposed I knew what 
that attachment was, I find I have any 
number of things more to learn about it. 
English life, wound up to the heroic 
pitch, is at present most immediately be- 
fore me, and I can scarcely tell you what 
a privilege I feel it to share the inspira- 
tion and see further revealed the charac- 
ter of this decent and dauntless people. 

“ However, I am indeed as far as you 
may suppose from assuming that what 
you speak to me of as the ‘ political’ bias 
is the only ground on which the work of 
our corps for the Allies should appeal 
to the American public. Political, I con- 
fess, has become for me in all this a loose 
and question-begging term, but if we 
must resign ourselves to it as explain- 
ing some people’s indifference, let us use 
a much better one for inviting their con- 
fidence. It will do beautifully well if 
givers and workers and helpers are moved 
by intelligent human pity, and they are 
with us abundantly enough if they feel 
themselves simply roused by, and respond 
to, the most awful exhibition of phys- 
ical and moral anguish the world has 
ever faced, and which it is the strange 
fate of our actual generations to see un- 
rolled before them. We welcome any 
lapse of logic that may connect inward 
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vagueness with outward zeal, if it be the 
zeal of subscribers, presenters or drivers 
of cars, or both at once, stretcher-bear- 
ers, lifters, healers, consolers, handy An- 
glo-French interpreters, (these extremely 
precious,) smoothers of the way; in short, 
after whatever fashion. We ask of no- 
body any waste of moral or of theoretic 
energy, nor any conviction of any sort, 
but that the job is inspiring and the hon- 
est, educated man a match for it. 


“Tf I seem to cast doubt on any very 
driving intelligence of the great issue as 
a source of sympathy with us, I think 
this is because I have been struck, when- 
ever I have returned to my native land, 
by the indifference of Americans at large 
to the concerns and preoccupations of 
Europe. This indifference has again 
and again seemed to me quite beyond 
measure or description, though it may 
be in a degree suggested by the absence 
throughout. the many-paged American 
newspaper of the least mention of a Euro- 
pean circumstance unless some not-to-be- 
blinked war or revolution, or earthquake 
or other cataclysm has happened to ap- 
ply the lash to curiosity. The most com- 
prehensive journalistic formula that I 
have found myself, under that observa- 
tion, reading into the general case is the 
prineiple that the first duty of the truly 
appealing sheet in a given community is 
to teach every individual reached by it— 
every man, woman and child—to count on 
appearing there, in their habit as they 
live, if they will only wait for their turn. 


“ However,” he continued, “my point 
is simply my plea for patience with our 
enterprise even at the times when we 
can’t send home sensational figures. 
‘They also serve who only stand and 
wait,’ and the essence of our utility, as 
of that of any ambulance corps, is just 
to be there, on any and every contingency, 
including the blessed contingency of a 
temporary drop in the supply of the 
wounded turned out and taken on—since 
such comparative intermissions occur. Ask 
our friends, I beg you, to rid themselves 
of the image of our working on schedule 
time or on guarantee of a maximum de- 
livery; we are dependent on the humors 
of battle, on incalculable rushes and 


lapses, on violent outbreaks of energy 
which rage and pass and are expressly 
designed to bewilder. It is not for the 
poor wounded to oblige us ‘by making us 
showy, but for us to let them count on 
our open arms and open lap as troubled 
children count on those of their mother. 
It is now to be said, moreover, that our 
opportunity of service threatens inordi- 
nately to grow; such things may any day 
begin to occur at the front as will make 
what we have up to now been able to do 
mere child’s play, though some of our 
help has been rendered when casualties 
were occurring at the rate, say, of 5,000 
in twenty minutes, which ought, on the 
whole, to satisfy us. In face of such 
enormous facts of destruction—” 


Here Mr. James broke off as if these 
facts were, in their horror, too many and 
too much for him. But after another 
moment he explained his pause. 

“One finds it in the midst of all this 
as hard to apply one’s words as to endure 
one’s thoughts. The war has, used up 
words; they have weakened, they have 
deteriorated like motor car tires; they 
have, like millions of other things, been 
more overstrained and knocked about 
and voided of the happy semblance dur- 
ing the last six months than in all the 
long ages before, and we are now con- 
fronted with a depreciation of all our 
terms, or, otherwise speaking, with a 
loss of expression through increase of 
limpness, that may well make us wonder 
what ghosts will be left to walk.” 

This sounded rather desperate, yet the © 
incorrigible interviewer, conscious of the 
wane of his only chance, ventured to 
glance at the possibility of a word or 
two on the subject of Mr. James’s 
present literary intentions. But the 
kindly hand here again was raised, and 
the mild voice became impatient. 

“Pardon my not touching on any such 
irrelevance. , All I want is to invite the 
public, as unblushingly as possible, to 
take all the interest in us it can; 
which may be helped by knowing that 
our bankers are Messrs. Brown Brothers 
& Co., 59 Wall Street, New York City, 
and that checks should be made payable 
to the American Volunteer Motor Am- 
bulance Corps.” 


A Talk With Belgium’s Governor 


By Edward Lyall Fox 


[From THe New York Times, April 11, 1915.] 
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take not to have invaded Belgium. 

It would have been an unforgiy- 

able military blunder. I justify the 
invading of Belgium on absolute military 
grounds. What other grounds are there 
worth while talking about when a nation 
is in a war for its existence? ” 

It is the ruler of German Belgium 
speaking. The stern, serious-faced Goy- 
ernor General von Bissing, whom they 
call “Tron Fist,” the man who crushes 
out sedition. Returning, I had just come 
up from the front around Lille, and al- 
most the only clothes I had were those on 
my back; and the mud of the trenches 
still clung to my boots and puttees in yel- 
low cakes. They were not the most prop- 
er clothes in which to meet King Albert’s 
successor, but in field gray I had to go. 

The Governor General received me in 
a dainty Louis Quinze room done in rose 
and French gray, and filled incongruous- 
ly with delicate chairs and heavy brocad- 
ed curtains, a background which instantly 
you felt precisely suited his Excellency. 
In the English newspapers, which, by the 
way, are not barred from Berlin cafés, I 
had read of his Excellency as the “Iron 
Vist,” or the “Heavy Heel,” and I rather 
expected to see a heavy, domineering 
man. Instead, a slender, stealthy man in 
the uniform of a General rose from be- 
hind a tapestry topped table, revealing, 
as he did, a slight stoop in his back, per- 
haps a trifle foppish. He held out a long- 
fingered hand. 

General von Bissing spoke no English. 
Somehow I imagined him to be one of 
those old German patriots who did not 
learn the language simply because it was 
English. Through Lieut. Herrmann I 
asked the Governor General what Ger- 
many was doing toward the reconstruc- 
tion of Belgium. I told him America, 


ia would have been a very grave mis- 
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when I had left, was under the impres- 
sion that Belgium was a land utterly laid 
waste by the German armies. I frankly 
told him that in America the common be- 
lief was that the German military Gov- 
ernment meant tyranny; what was Ger- 
many doing for Belgium? 

“T think,” replied Governor General 
von Bissing, “that we are doing every- 
thing that can be done under the cir- 
cumstances. Those farm lands which you 
saw, coming up from Lille to Brussels, 
were planted by German soldiers and in 
the Spring they will be harvested by our 
soldiers. Belgium has not been devastat- 
ed, and its condition has been grievously 
misstated, as you have seen. You must 
remember that the armies have passed 
back and forth across it—German, Bel- 
gian, English, and French—but I think 
you have seen that only in the paths 
of these armies has the countryside suf- 
fered. Where engagements were not 
fought or shots fired, Belgium is as it 
was. 

“There has been no systematic devas- 
tation for the purpose of intimidating 
the people. You will learn this if you 
go all over Belgium. As for the cities, 
we are doing the best we can to encour- 
age business. Of course, with things 
the way they are now, it is difficult. 
I can only ask you to go down one of 
the principal business streets here, the 
Rue de la Neuf, for instance, and price 
the articles that you find in the shops 
and compare them with the Berlin prices. 
The merchants of Brussels are not having 
to sacrifice their stock by cutting prices, 
and, equally important, there are peo- 
ple buying. I can unhesitatingly say 
that things are progressing favorably 
in Belgium.” 

The conversation turned upon Belgian 
and- English relations before this war. 
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The Governor General mentioned docu- 
mentary evidence found in the archives 
in Brussels, proving an understanding be- 
tween these countries against Germany. 
He spoke briefly about the point that the 
subjects of King Albert had been be- 
trayed into the hands of English finan- 
ciers and then laconically said: ‘The 
people of Belgium are politically undis- 
ciplined children. 

“They are the victims of subtle prop- 
aganda that generally takes the form 
of articles in French and neutral news- 
papers,” and General von Bissing looked 
me straight in the eyes, as though to 
emphasize that by neutral he meant the 
newspapers of the United States. “I 
can understand the French doing this,” 
he said, “because they always use the 
Belgians and do not care what happens 
to them. It is beyond my comprehen- 
sion, though, how the Government of any 
neutral country permits the publication 
of newspaper articles that can have but 
one effect, and that is to encourage re- 
volt in a captured people. A country 
likes to call itself humanitarian, and yet 
it persists in allowing the publication of 
articles that only excite an ignorant, un- 
disciplined people and lead them to acts 
of violence that must be wiped out by 
force,” and the Governor General’s mouth 
closed with a click. 

“Do you know that the people of 
Brussels, whenever a strong wind carries 
the booming of heavy guns miles in from 
the front, think that French and Eng- 
lish are going to recapture the city? Any 
day that we can hear the guns faintly, 
we know that there is an undercurrent 
of nervous expectancy running through 
the whole city. It goes down alleys and 
avenues and fills the cafés. You can see 
Belgians standing together, whispering. 
Twice they actually set the date when 
King Albert would return. 


“This excitement,and unrest, and the 
feeling of the English coming in, is 
fostered and encouraged by the articles 
in French and neutral newspapers that 
are smuggled in. I do not anticipate 
any uprising among the Belgians, al- 
though the thoughtless among them have 
encouraged it. An uprising is not a topic 
of worry in our councils. It could do us 


no harm. We would crush it out like 
that,” and von Bissing snapped his thin 
fingers, “ but if only for the sake of these 
misled and betrayed people, all seditious 
influences should cease.” 

I asked the Governor General the at- 
titude of officials of the Belgian Govern- 
ment who were being used by the Ger- 
mans in directing affairs. 

“My predecessor, General von der 
Goltz,” he replied, “informed me that 
the municipal officials in Brussels and 
most Belgian cities showed a good co- 
operative spirit from the start. The 
higher officials were divided, some re- 
fusing flatly to deal with the German 
administration. I do not blame these 
men, especially the railway officials, for 
I can see their viewpoint. In these days 
railway roads and troop trains were in- 
separable, and if those Belgian railway 
officials had helped us, they would have 
committed treason against their country. 
There was no need, though, for the Post 
Office officials to hold out, and only 
lately they have come around.“ Realiz- 
ing, however, that without their depart- 
ment the country would be in chaos, the 
officials of the Department of Justice 
immediately co-operated with us. Today 
the Belgian Civil Courts try all ordinary 
misdemeanors and felonies. Belgian 
penal law still exists and is administered 
by Belgians. However, all other cases 
are tried by a military tribunal, the Feld 
Gericht.” 


I asked General von Bissing if there 
was much need for this military tribunal. 
I shall not forget his reply. 

“We have a few serious cases,” he 
said. “Occasionally there is a little 
sedition but for the most part it is only 
needle pricks. They are quiet now. 
They know why,” and, slowly shaking his © 
head, von Bissing, who is known-as the 
sternest disciplinarian in the entire Ger- 
man Army, smiled. 

We talked about the 
America. 

“The truth will come out,” said von 
Bissing slowly. “ Your country is re- 
nowned for fair play. You will be fair 
to Germany, I know. Your American 
Relief Commission is doing excellent 
work. It is in the highest degree nec- 
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essary. At first the German Army 
had to use the food they could get by 
foraging in Belgium, for the country 
does not begin to produce the food it 
needs for its own consumption, and there 
were no great reserves that our troops 
could use. But the German Army is not 
using any of the Belgian food now.” 

I asked the Governor General if the 
Germans had not been very glad that 
America was sending over food. 

“Tt is most important,” he said, “ that 
America regularly sends provisions to 
Belgium. Your country should feel very 
proud of the good it has done here. I 
welcome the American Relief Committee; 
we are working in perfect harmony. De: 


spite reports to the contrary, we never 
have had any misunderstanding. Through 
the American press, please thank your 
people for their kindness to Belgium. 

“ But,” he continued impressively, re- 
ferring back to the justification of Ger- 
many’s occupation and speaking with 
quiet force, “if we had not sent our 
troops into Belgium, the English would 
have landed their entire expeditionary 
army at Antwerp, and cut our line of 
communication. How do I know that? 
Simply because England would have been 
guilty of the grossest blunder if she had 
not done that, and the man who is in 
charge of England’s Army has never 
been known as a blunderer. 


A CHARGE IN THE DARK 


By, O. ¢. A. CHILD: 


Steady, steady there, number two! 


De. of the trenches lively, lads! 


Step like your feet were tiger’s pads— 
Crawl when crawling’s the thing to do! 


Column left, through the sunken road! 
Keep in touch as you move by feel! 
Empty rifles—no need to load— 
Night work’s close work, stick to steel! 


Wait for shadows and watch the clouds, 
When it’s moonshine, down you go! 


Quiet, quiet, 


as men 


in shrouds, 


Cats a-prowl in the dark go slow. 


Curse you, there, did you have to fall? 
Damn your feet and your blind-bat eyes! 


Caught in the open, 


caught—that’s all! 


Searchlights! slaughter—we meant surprise! 


Shrapnel fire a bit too low— 
Gets us though on the ricochet! 
Open order and in we go, 
Steel, cold steel, and we’ll make ’em pay. 


God above, not there to win? 
Left, while my men go on to die! 
Take them in, Sergeant, take them in! 
Go on, fellows, good luck—good-bye! 


A New Poland 


By Gustave Herve 


Gustave Hervé, author of the article translated below, which appears in a recent number ; 
of his paper, La Guerre Sociale—suppressed, it is reported, by the French authorities— 


has been described as “the man who fights all France.” 


He is 44 years old, and has 


spent one-fourth of his life in prison, on account of Socialistic articles against the French 


flag and Government. 
his sentences lengthened. 


He used to continue writing such articles from prison and thus get 


Hervé hag always opposed everything savoring of militarism and conquest. From his 
article on Poland it will be seen that, although he says nothing anti-French or antagonistic 
to the Allies in general, he desires a Russian triumph over Germany not for his own sake, 
but as a preliminary to a reconstruction of the Polish Nation out of the lands wrested from 


Poland by Russia, Germany, and Austria. 


Duke Nicholas’s proclamation justi- 

fies the most sanguine hopes. This 

has been recognized not only by all 
the Poles whom it has reached, those of 
Russian Poland, and the three million 
Polish refugees who live in America, but 
moreover, all the Allies have interpreted 
it as a genuine promise that Poland 
would be territorially and politically re- 
constructed. 

What would it be right to include in a 
reconstructed Poland, if the great prin- 
ciple of nationality is to be respected? 

First, such a Poland would naturally 
include all of the Russian Poland of to- 
day—by that I mean all the districts 
where Poles are in a large majority. 
This forms a preliminary nucleus of 12,- 
000,000 inhabitants, among whom are 
about 2,000,000 Jews. This great pro- 
portion of Jews is accounted for by the 
fact that Poland is in the zone where 
Jews are allowed to live in Russia. 

Our new Poland would not comprise 
the ancient Lithuania—the districts of 
Wilno, Kovno, and Grodno—although 
Lithuania formerly was part of Poland 
and still has about one million Polish in- 
habitants who form the aristocracy and 
bourgeoisie. Lithuania, which is really 
the region of the Niemen, is peopled by 
Letts, who have their own language, re- 
sembling neither Polish nor Russian, and 
they likewise hope to obtain some day a 
measure of autonomy in the Russian Em- 
pire, with the right to use their language 
in schools, churches, and civil proceed- 
ings. One thing is certain: they would 


T spite of its vagueness, the Grand 


protest, and rightly, against actual in- 
corporation into the new Poland. 

The 125,000 square kilometers and 12,- 
000,000 inhabitants of Russian Poland, 
lying around Warsaw, would constitute 
the nucleus of reconstructed Poland. 


Must we add to this the 79,000 square 
kilometers and 8,000,000 inhabitants of 
Galicia, which was Austria’s share in the 
spoils of old Poland? Certainly, so far 
as western Galicia around Cracow is con- 
cerned, for this is a wholly Polish region, 
the Poles there numbering 2,500,000. 

As for eastern Galicia, of which the 
principal city is Lemberg, (Lvov in Pol- 
ish,) the question is more delicate. . 
Though Eastern Galicia has over 1,500,- 
000 Poles and 600,000 Jews, most of the 
population is Ruthenian. Now these Ru- 
thenians, who are natives, subjugated in 
former times by the conquering Poles, 
and who still own much of the big es- 
tates, are related to the “Little Rus- 
sians,” the southerners of Russia, and 
speak a dialect which is to Russian what 
Provencal is to French. 


Besides, whereas the Poles are Catho- 
lies, the Ruthenians are Greek Orthodox © 
Christians like the Russians, but differ 
from the latter in that they are con- 
nected with the Roman Church, and are 
thus schismatics in the eyes of the Rus- 
sian priests. 

Should these Ruthenians be annexed to 
Russia along with the 1,500,000 Poles 
and 500,000 Jews, among whom they have 
lived for centuries, they would scarcely 
look upon this as acceptable unless they 
were certain of having under Russian 
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rule at least equal political liberty and 
respect for their dialect and religion as 
they have under Austrian rule. 

Should they be incorporated with the 
rest of Polish Galicia into the new 
Poland? It is hardly probable that they 
desire this, having enjoyed under Austria 
a considerable measure of autonomy as 
regards their language and_ schools. 
Would not the best solution be to make 
of Eastern Galicia an autonomous prov- 
ince of the reconstructed Poland, guar- 
anteeing to it its local privileges? 

That leaves for consideration the por- 
tion of Poland now forming part of 
Prussia. 

There can be no question as to what 
should be done with the districts of 
Posen and Thorn. These are the parts 
of Poland stolen by Prussia, which the 
Prussians, a century and a quarter after 
the theft, have not succeeded in German- 
izing. 

North of the Posen district is Western 
Prussia, whose principal city is Dantzic; 
that too is a Polish district, stolen in 
1772. Since then Dantzic has been Ger- 
manized and there are numerous Ger- 
man officials and employes in the other 
towns of the region. All the rural dis- 
tricts and a part of the towns, however, 
have remained Polish in spite of at- 
tempts to Germanize them as brutal as 
those applied to Posnania. But, if united 
Poland should include Western Prussia, 
as she has the right to do—there being 
no rule against what is right—Eastern 
Prussia, including Kénigsberg, will be 
cut off from the rest of Germany. 

Now, Eastern Prussia, with the ex- 
ception of the southern part about the 
Masurian Lakes, which has remained 
Polish, has been German from early 
mediaeval times. It is the home of the 
most reactionary junkers of all Prussia, 
a cradle of Prussian royalty and of the 
Hohenzollerns. Despite our hatred for 
these birds of prey, could we wish that 


the new Poland should absorb these 
2,000,000 genuine Germans? 

If the region of Kénigsberg remains 
Prussian and the Masurian Lakes region 
is added to Poland, why not leave to Ger- 
many the strip of land along the coast, 
including Dantzic, in order that Eastern 
Prussia may thus be joined to Germany - 
et one end? 

Another question: There is in Prussian 
Upper Silesia a district, that of Oppeln, 
rich in iron ore, which was severed in the 
Middle Ages from Poland, but which has 
remained mostly Polish and which ad- 
joins Poland. If the majority of Polish 
residents there demand it, would it not 
be well to join it once more to Poland, 
which would become, by this addition, 
contiguous to the Czechs of Bohemia? 


To sum up: 

Without laying hands on the German 
district of Kénigsberg, united Poland, by 
absorbing all the territory at present held 
by Prussia, in which the majority of the 
inhabitants are Poles, will take from the 
latter 70,000 square kilometers and 
5,700,000 inhabitants. With these, the 
new Poland would have 24,000,000 inhab- 
itants, including Eastern Galicia. 

If Russia gave to this Poland in lieu 
of actual independence the most liberal 
autonomy and reconstructed a Polish 
kingdom under the suzerainty of the Czar 
—a Poland with its Diet, language, 
schools and army—would not the present 
war seem to us a genuine war of libera- 
tion and Nicholas II. a sort of Czar- 
liberator? 

And if resuscitated Poland, taught by 
misfortune, compassionate toward the 
persecuted and proscribed because she 
herself has been persecuted and pro- 
scribed, should try to cure herself of her 
anti-Semitism, which has saddened her 
best friends in France, would not you say 
that she indeed deserved to be resusci- 
tated from among the dead? 


“With the Honors of War” 


By Wythe Williams 


[From THe New Yorx Times, April, 1915.] 


morning when I got off a train at 

Gerbéviller, the little “ Martyr 

City ” that hides its desolation as 
it hid its existence in the foothills of the 
Vosges. 

There was a dense fog. At 6 A. M. 
fog usually covers the valleys of the 
Meurthe and Moselle. From the station 
I could see only a building across the 
road. A gendarme demanded my cre- 
dentials. I handed him the laisser-passer 
from the Quartier Général of the “ First 
French Army,” which controls all com- 
ing and going, all activity in that region. 
The gendarme demanded to know the 
hour when I proposed to leave. I told 
him. He said it would be necessary to 
have the permit “viséd for departure” 
_at the headquarters of the gendarmerie. 
He pointed to the hazy outlines of an- 
other building just distinguishable 
through the fog. 

This was proof that the town contained 
buildings—not just a building. The place 
was not entirely destroyed, as I had sup- 
posed. I went down the main street from 
the station, the fog enveloping me. I had 
letters to the town officials, but it was 
too early in the morning to present 
them. I would first get my own im- 
pressions of the wreck and the ruin. But 
I could see nothing on either hand as I 
stumbled along in the mud. So I com- 
mented to myself that this was not as 
bad as some places I had seen. I thought 
of the substantial station and the build- 
ings across the road—untouched by war. 
I compared Gerbéviller with places where 
there is not even a station—where not one 
simple house remains as the result of 
“the day when the Germans came.” 


ie was just at the dawn of a March 


The road was winding and steep, dip- 
ping down to the swift little stream that 
twists a turbulent passage through the 
town. The day was coming fast but the 


fog remained white and impenetrable. 
After a few minutes I began to see dark 
shapes on either side of the road. Tall, 
thin, irregular shapes, some high, some 
low, but with outlines all softened, toned 
down by the banks of white vapor. 


I started across the road to investi- 
gate and fell into a pile of jagged 
masonry on the sidewalk. Through tne 
nearness of the fog I could see tu:nbled 
piles of bricks. The shapes still re- 
mained—spectres that seemed to move 
in the light wind from the valley. An 
odor that was not of the freshness of the 
morning assailed me. I climbed across 
the walk. No wall of buildings barred 
my path, but I mounted higher on the 
piles of brick and stones. A heavy black 
shape was now at my left hand. I looked 
up and in the shadow there was no fog. 
I could see a crumbled swaying side wall 
of a house that was. The odor I noticed 
was that caused by fire. Sticking from 
the wall I could see the charred wood 
joists that once supported the floor of 
the second story. Higher, the lifting fog 
permitted me to see the waving boughs 
of a tree that hung over the house that 
was, outlined against a clear sky. At 
my feet, sticking out of the pile of bricks 
and stones, was the twisted iron frag- 
ments that was once the frame of a 
child’s bed. I climbed out into the sun- 
shine. 

I was standing in the midst of. a 
desolation and a silence that was pro- 
found. There was nothing there that 
lived, except a few fire-blacked trees 
that stuck up here and there in the 
shelter of broken walls. Now I under- 
stood the meaning of the spectral shapes. 
They were nothing but the broken walls 
of the other houses that were. They were 
all that remained of nine-tenths of 
Gerbéviller. 


I wandered along to where the street 
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turned abruptly. There the ground 
pitched more sharply to the little river. 
There stood an entire half of a house un- 
scathed by fire; it was one of those un- 
explainable freaks that often occur in 
great catastrophes. Even the window 
glass was intact. Smoke was coming 
from the chimney. I went to the opposite 
side and there stood an old woman lock- 
ing out toward the river, brooding over 
the ruin stretching below her. 

“You are lucky,” I said. 
have your home.” 

She threw out her hands and turned a 
toothless countenance toward me. I 
judged her to be well over seventy. It 
wasn’t her home, she explained. Her 
home was “ la-bas ”’—pointing vaguely in 
the distance. She had lived there fifty 
years—now it was burned. Her son’s 
house for which he had saved thirty 
years to be able to call it his own, was 
also gone; but then her son was dead, so 
what did it matter? Yes, he was shot on 
the day the Germans came. He was ill, 
but they killed him. Oh, yes, she saw 
him killed. When the Germans went 
away she came to this house and built a 
fire in the stove. It was very cold. 


And why were the houses burned? No; 
it was not the result of bombardment. 
Gerbéviller was not bombarded until 
after the houses were burned. They were 
burned by the Germans systematically. 
They went from house to house with 
their torches and oil and pitch. They did 
not explain why they burned the houses, 
but it was because they were angry. 

The old woman paused a moment, and 
a faint flicker of a smile showed in the 
wrinkles about her eyes. I asked her to 
continue her story. 

“ You said because they were angry,” I 
prompted. The smile broadened. Oh, 
yes, they were very angry, she explained. 
They did not even make the excuse that 
the villagers fired upon them. They were 
just angry through and through, And it 
was all because of those seventy-five 
French chasseurs who held the bridge. 
Some one called to her from the house. 
She hobbled to the door. “ Anyone can 
tell you about the seventy-five chas- 
seurs,” she said, disappearing within. 

I went on down the road and stood upon 
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the bridge over the swift little river. 
It was a narrow little bridge only wide 
enough for one wagon to pass. Two 
roads from the town converged there, the 
one over which I had passed and another 
which formed a letter “V” at the junc- 
ture with the bridge. Across the river 
only one road led away from the bridge 
and it ran straight up a hill, when it 
turned suddenly into the broad national 
highway to Lunéville about five. miles 
away. 

One house remained standing almost at 
the entrance to the bridge, at the end 
nearest the town. Its roof was gone, and 
its walls bore the marks of hundreds of 
bullets, but it was inhabited by a little old 
man of fifty, who came out to talk with 
me. He was the village carpenter. His 
house was burned, so he had taken refuge 
in the little house at the*bridge. During 
the time the Germans were there he had 
been a prisoner, but they forgot him the 
morning the French army arrived. 
Everybody was in such a hurry, he ex- 
plained. 

I asked him about the seventy-five 
chasseurs at the bridge. Ah, yes, we were 
then standing on the site of their barri- 
cade. He would tell me about it, for he 
had seen it all from his house half way 
up the hill. 

The chasseurs were first posted across 
the river on the road to Lunéville, and 
when the Germans approached, early in 
the morning, they fell back to the bridge, 
which they had barricaded the night be- 
fore. It was the only way into Gerbé- 
viller, so the chasseurs determined to 
fight. They had torn up the street and 
thrown, great earthworks across one end 
of the bridge. Additional barricades were 
thrown up on the two converging streets, 
part way up the hill, behind which they 
had mitrailleuses which could sweep the 
road at the other end of the bridge. 

About a half mile to the south a, nar- 
row footbridge crossed the river, only 
wide enough for one man. It was a little 
rustic affair that ran through the 
grounds of the Chateau de Gerbéviller 
that faced the river only a few hundred 
yards below the main bridge. It was a 
very ancient chateau, built in the twelfth 
century and restored in the seventeenth 
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century. It was a royal chateau of the 
Bourbons. In it once lived the great it is a hundred times as loud. 


Francois de Montmorency, Duc de Lux- 
embourg and Marshal of France. Now it 
belonged to the Marquise de Lamberty, a 
cousin of the King of Spain. 

I interrupted, for I wanted to hear 
about the chasseurs. I gave the little old 
man a cigarette. He seized it eagerly— 
so eagerly that I also handed him a cigar. 
He just sort of fondled that cigar for a 
moment and then placed it in an inside 
pocket. It was a very cheap and very bad 
French cigar, for I was in a part of the 
country that has never heard of Havanas, 
but to the little old man it was something 
precious. '“I will keep it for Sunday,” 
he said. 

I then got him back to the seventy-five 
chasseurs. It was just eight o’clock in 
the morning—a beautiful sunshiny morn- 
ing—when the German column appeared 
around the bend in the road which we 
could see across the bridge, and which 
joined the highway from Lunéville. There 
were twelve thousand in that first col- 
umn. One hundred and fifty. thousand 
more came later. A band was playing 
“ Deutschland -iiber alles” and the men 
were singing. The closely packed front 
ranks of infantry broke into the goose 
step as they came in sight of the town. 
It was a wonderful sight; the sun glist- 
ened on their helmets; they marched as 
though on parade right down almost to 
the opposite end of the bridge. 

Then came the command to halt. For 
a moment there was a complete silence. 
The Germans, only a couple of hundred 
yards from the barricade, seemed slowly 
to consider the situation. The Captain of 
the chasseurs, from a shelter behind the 
very little house that is still standing— 
and where his men up the two roads could 
see him—softly waved his hand. 

Crack-crack-crack—crack-crack-erack- 
crack—crack-crack-crack! The bullets 
from the mitrailleuses whistled across 
the bridge into the front ranks of the 
“Deutchland iiber alles” singers, while 
the men behind the bridge barricade be- 
gan a deadly rifle fire. 

Have you ever heard a mitrailleuse? It 
is just like a telegraph instrument, with 


its insistant clickety click-click-click, only 
Indeed I 
have been told by French officers that it 
has sometimes been used as a telegraph 
instrument, so accurately can its operator 
reel out its hundred and sixty shots a 
minute. 


On that morning at the Gerbéviller 
barricade, however, it went faster than 
the telegraph. These men on the converg- 
ing roads just shifted their range slightly 
and poured bullets into the next ranks of 
infantry and so on back along the line, 
until Germans were dropping by the 
dozen at the sides of the little straight 
road. Then the column broke ranks 
wildly and fled back into the shelter of 
the road from Lunéville. 


A half hour later a detachment of cav- 
alry suddenly rounded the corner and 
charged straight for the barricade. The 
seventy-five were ready for them. Some 
of them got half way across the bridge 
and then tumbled into the river. Not one 
got back around the corner of the road to 
Lunéville. ” 


There was another half hour of quiet, 
and then from the Lunéville road a bat- 
tery of artillery got into action. Their 
range was bad, so far as any achieve- 
ment against the seventy-five was con- 
cerned, so they turned their attention to 
the chateau, which they could easily see 
from their position across the river. The 
first shell struck the majestic tower of 
the building and shattered it. The next 
smashed the roof, the third hit the chapel 
—and so continued the bombardment un- 
til flames broke out to complete the 
destruction. 

Of course the Germans could not know 
that the chateau was empty, that its 
owner was in Paris and both her sons | 
fighting in the French Army. But they 
had secured the military advantage of 
demolishing one of the finest country 
houses in France, with its priceless 
tapestries, ancient marbles and _heir- 
looms of the Bourbons. A howl of Ger- 
man glee was heard by the seventy-five 
chasseurs crouching behind their barri- 
cades. So pleased were the invaders with 
their achievement, that next they bravely 
swung out a battery into the road lead- 
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ing to the bridge, intending to shell the 
barricades. The Captain of chasseurs 
again waved his hand. Every man of the 
battery was killed before the guns were 
in position. It took an entire company 
of infantry—half of them being killed 
in the action—to haul those guns back 
into the Lunéville road, thus to clear the 
way for another advance. 


From then on until 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon there were three more infantry 
attacks, all failing as lamentably as the 
first. The seventy-five were holding off 
the 12,000. At the last attack they let 
the Germans advance to the entrance of 
the bridge. They invited them with 
taunts to “avancez.” Then they poured 
in their deadly fire, and as the Germans 
broke and fled they permitted themselves 


a cheer. Up to this time not one chas- 
seur was killed. Only four were 
wounded. 


Shortly after 1 o’clock the German 
artillery wasted a few more shells on 
the ruined chateau and the chasseurs 
could see a detachment crawling along 
the river bank in the direction of the 
narrow footbridge that crossed through 
the chateau park a half mile below. The 
Captain of the chasseurs sent one man 
with a mitrailleuse to hold the bridge. 
He posted himself in the shelter of a 
large tree at one end. In a few minutes 
about fifty Germans appeared. They ad- 
vanced cautiously on the bridge. The 
ehasseur let them get half way over be- 
fore he raked them with his fire. The 
water below ran red with blood. 


The Germans retreated for help and 
made another attack an hour later with 
the same result. By 4 o’clock, when the 
lone chasseur’s ammunition was ex- 
hausted, it is estimated that he had killed 
175 Germans, who made five desperate 
rushes to take the position, which would 
have enabled them to make a flank at- 
tack on the seventy-four still holding the 
main bridge. When his ammunition was 
gone—which occurred at the same time 
as the ammunition at the main bridge 
was exhausted—this chasseur with the 
others succeeded in effecting a retreat 
to a main body of cavalry. If he still 
lives—this modern Horatius at the bridge 


—he remains an unnamed hero in the 
ranks of the French Army, unhonored 
except in the hearts of those few of his 
countrymen who know. 


During the late hours of the afternoon 
aeroplanes flew over the chasseurs’ posi- 
tion, thus discovering to the Germans 
how really weak were the defenses of 
the town, how few its defenders. Be- 
sides, the ammunition was gone. But for 
eight hours—from 8 in the morning until 
4 in the afternoon—the seventy-five had 
held the 12,000. General Joffre has said 
in one of his reports that the defense 
of the bridge at Gerbéviller had an im- 
portant bearing on the battle of the 
Marne, which was just beginning, for it 
gave Castelnau’s Army of the East time 
to dig its trenches a few miles back of 
Gerbéviller before the Germans got 
through. 

Had that body of 12,000 succeeded 
earlier the 150,000 Germans that ad- 
vanced the next day might have been 
able to fall on the French right flank 
during the most critical and decisive bat- 
tle of the war. The total casualties of 
the chasseurs were three killed, three 
captured, and six wounded. 


The little old man and I had walked 
to the entrance of the chateau park be- 
fore he finished his story. It was still 
too early for breakfast. I thanked him 
and told him to return to his work in the 
little house by the bridge. I wanted to 
explore the chateau at leisure. 


I entered the place—what was left of 
it. Most of the walls were standing. 
Walls built in the twelfth century do not 
break easily, even with modern artillery. 
But the modern roof and seventeenth 
century inner walls were all demolished. 
Not a single article of furniture or dec- 
oration remained. But the destruction 
showed some of the same freaks—similar 
to that little house left untouched by fire 
on the summit of the hill. 

For instance, the Bourbon coat of arms 
above the grand staircase was untouched, 
while the staircase itself was just splint- 
ered bits of marble. On another frag- 
ment of a wall there still hung a mag- 
nificent stag’s antlers. Strewed about 
in the corners I saw fragments of vases 
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that had been priceless. Even the rem- 
nants were valuable. In the ruined mu- 
sic room I found a piece of fresh, clean 
music, (an Alsatian waltz,) lying on the 
mantelpiece. I went out to the front of 
the building, where the great park 
sweeps down to the edge of the river. 
An old gardener in one of the side paths 
saw me. We immediately established 
cordial relations with a cigarette. 


He told me how, after the chasseurs 
retreated beyond the town, the Ger- 
mans—reduced over a thousand of their 
original number by the activities of the 
day—swept over the barricades of the 
bridge and into the town. Yes, the old 
woman I had talked with was right 
about it. They were very angry. They 
were ferociously angry at being held 
eight hours at that bridge by a force so 
ridiculously small. 


The first civilians they met they killed, 
and then they began to fire the houses. 
One young man, half witted, came out of 
one of the houses near the bridge. They 
hanged him in the garden behind the 
house. Then they called his mother to 
see. A mob came piling into the chateau 
headed by four officers. All the fur- 
niture and valuables that were not de- 
stroyed they piled into a wagon and sent 
back to Lunéville. Of the gardener who 
was telling me the story they demanded 
the keys of the wine cellars. No; they 
did not injure him. They just held him 
by the arms while several dozen of the 
soldiers spat in his face. 


While the drunken crew were reeling 
about the place, one of them accidentally 
stumbled upon the secret underground 
passage leading to the famous grottoes. 
These grottoes and the underground con- 
nection from the chateau were built in 
the fifteenth century. They are a half 
mile away, situated only half above 
ground, the entrance looking out on a 
smooth lawn that extends to the edge of 
the river. Several giant trees, the trunks 
of which are covered with vines, semi- 
shelter the entrance, which is also ob- 
scured by climbing ivy. The interior was 


one of the treasures of France. The 
vaulted ceilings were done in wonderful 
mosaic. The walls decorated with marbles 
and rare sea shells. In every nook were 
marble pedestals and antique statuary, 
while the fountain in the centre, supplied 
from an underground stream, was of 
porphyry inlaid with mosaic. 

The Germans looked upon it with ap- 
preciative eyes and cultured minds. But 
it did not please them. They were still 
very angry. Its destruction was a neces- 
sity of war. It could not be destroyed 
by artillery because it was half under- 
ground and screened by the giant trees. 
But it could be destroyed by picks and 
axes. A squad of soldiers was detailed 
to the job. They did it thoroughly. The 
gardener took me there to see. Not a 
scrap of the mosaic remained. The foun- 
tain was smashed to bits. A headless 
Venus and a smashed and_ battered 
Adonis were lying prone upon the 
ground, 

The visitors to the chateau and envi- 
rons afterward joined their comrades in 
firing the town.- Night had come. Also 
across the bridge waited the hundred and 
fifty thousand reinforcements come from 
Lunéville. The five hundred of the two 
thousand inhabitants who remained were 
herded to the upper end of the town near 
the station. That portion was not to be 
destroyed because the German General 
would make his headquarters there. 

The inhabitants were to be given a 
treat. They were to witness the entrance 
of the hundred and fifty thousand—the 
power and might of Germany was to be 
exhibited to them. So while the flames 
leaped high from the burning city, red- 
dening the sky for miles, while old men 
prayed, while women wept, while little 
children whimpered, the sound of martial 
music was heard down the street near the 
bridge. The infantry packed in close 
formation, the red light from the fire_ 
shining on their helmets, were doing the 
goose step up the main street to the sta- 
tion—the great German army had en- 


tered the city of Gerbéviller with the 
honors of war. 


General Foch, the Man of Ypres 


An Account of France’s New Master of War 


[From THE New Yorr Times, April, 1915.] 


IND out the weak point of your 

EK enemy and deliver your blow 

there,” said the Commander of 

the Twentieth French Army 

Corps at Nancy at a staff banquet in 
1918. 

“But suppose, General,” said an ar- 
tillery officer, “that the enemy has no 
weak point? ” 

“Tf the enemy has no weak point,” 
returned the commander, with a gleam of 
the eye and an aggressive tilt of the 
chin, “ make one.” 

The commander was Foch—Ferdinand 
Foch—who has suddenly flashed before 
the world as the greatest leader in the 
French Army after Joffre, and who in 
that remark at Nancy gave the index to 
the basic quality of his character as a 
General. General Foch is today in com- 
mand of the nerthern armies of France, 
besides being the chief Lieutenant and 
confidant of Joffre. Joffre conceives; 
Foch, master tactician, executes. He 
finds the weak point; if there is no weak 
point, he creates or seeks to create one. 

When King George of England was at 
the front in France recently he conferred 
the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath—the highest military distinction 
in the form of an order within the gift of 
the British Crown—on two Frenchmen. 
Joffre was one. The other was Foch. 

“Foch? Foch? Who is Foch? ” asked 
the British public, perplexed, when the 
newspapers printed the news of the 
granting of this signal honor. 

“Foch is the General who was at the 
head of the French military mission 
which followed our army manoeuvres 
three years ago,” replied a few men who 
happened to have been intimately ac- 
quainted with those manoeuvres. 

“But what has that to do with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath? ” 
asked John Bull. And the manveuvre ex- 
perts not being able to reply, the Eng- 


lish newspapers demanded from their 
correspondents in France an answer to 
the query, “Who is Foch? Why the 
Grand Cross? ” 

And the main features of the answers 
to that query were these: 

Foch is the “ greatest strategist in 
Europe and the humblest,” in the words 
of Joffre. 


Foch is the hero of the Marne, the 
man who perceived on Sept. 9 that there 
must be a gap between the Prussian 
Guard and the Saxon Army, and who 
gathered enough artillery to crush the 
guard in the St. Gond murshes and 
forced both the Prussians and the Saxons, 
now separated, to retreat. 

Foch is the man of Ypres, the com- 
mander who was in general control of the 
successful fight made by the French and 
the British, aided by the Belgians, to pre- 
vent the Germans from breaking through 
to Calais. 

Foch, in short, is one of the military 
geniuses of the war, so record observers 
at the front. He is a General who has 
something of the Napoleonic in his com- 
position; the dramatic in war is for him 
—secrecy and suddenness, gigantic and 
daring movements; fiery, yet coldly cal- 
culated attacks; vast strategic concep- 
tions carried out by swift, unfaltering 
tactics. Foch has a tendency to the im- 
petuous, but he is impetuous scientif- 
ically. He has, however, taken all in-all, 
much more of the dash and nervousness 
and warmth of the Southern Latin than 
has Joffre—cool, cautious, taciturn 
Joffre. Yet both men are from the 
south of France. They were born within 
a few miles of one another, within three 
months of one another, Foch being born 
on Oct. 2, 1851, and Joffre on Jan. 12, 
1852. 

Most writers who have dealt with Foch 
agree on this as one of his paramount 
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characteristics—the Napoleonic mode of 
military thought. When Foch was di- 
rector of the Ecole de Guerre, where he 
had much to do with shaping the military 
views of many of the men who are now 
commanding units of the French Armies, 
he was considered to be possessed of al- 
most an obsession on the subject of 
Napoleon. He studied Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns, and restudied them. He went 
back much further, however, in. his 
choice of a master, and gave intense ap- 
plication to the campaigns of Caesar. 
Napoleon and Caesar—these were the 
minds from which the mind of the Marne 
and Ypres has learned some of its lessons 
of success. 


Here Foch invites comparison with 
another of the dominant figures of the 
war—General French. For French is de- 
scribed by his biographer as “a worship- 
per of Napoleon,” regarding him as the 
world’s greatest strategist, and in- fol- 
lowing out and studying Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns French personally covered and 
studied much of the ground in Belgium 
over which he has been fighting. French 
is a year younger than Foch. They are 
old friends, as are French and Joffre, 
and Joffre and Foch. 


The inclination of Foch to something 
of the Napoleonic is shown beyond the 
realm of strategy and tactics. Foch is 
credited with knowing the French sol- 
dier, his heart, his mind, his capabilities, 
and the method of getting the most out 
of those capabilities, in a way reminiscent 
of the winner of Jena. And Foch knows 
not only the privates, but the officers. 
When he went to the front he visited each 
commander; the Colonels he called by 
name; the corps commanders, without ex- 
ception, had attended his lectures at the 
Ecole de Guerre. 


As for the men, Foch makes it his 
business to get into personal contact with 
them, as Napoleon used to do. Foch does 
not hobnob with them, there is no joking 
or familiarity, but he goes into the 
trenches and the occupied villages and 
looks the men over informally, inspects 
food or equipment, makes a useful com- 
ment or two, drops a phrase that is worth 
repeating, and leaves behind him en- 
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thusiasm and respect. The Paris Figaro 
says that he has the gift of setting souls 
afire, of arousing that élan in the French 
fighter which made that fighter perform 
military miracles when the “sun of 
Austerlitz’”? was high. It has been de- 
clared by a French writer that Foch 
knows the human element in the French 
Army better than any other man living. 


With all his knowledge of men, his 
power of inspiring them, Foch is quiet, 
retiring, non-communicative, with no 
taste for meeting people in social inter- 
course. His life has been monotonous— 
work and work and work. He has the 
reputation of being a driver; he used to 
be particularly severe on shirkers in the 
war college, and such, no matter what 
their influence, had no chance of getting 
a diploma leading to an attractive staff 
position when Foch was Director. When 
he was in command at Nancy and else- 
where he used to work his staffs hard, 
and they had to share much of the 
monotony of work which has been chiefly 
Foch’s life. He did not go in for society, 
merely making the formal calls required 
by the etiquette of garrison towns on 
the chief garrison hostesses, and giving 
dinners two or three times a year to his 
staff. 

Foch, indeed, with his quiet ways and 
his hard work and his studying of Na- 
poleon and Caesar, was characterized by 
some of the officers of the army as a 
pedant, a theorist, and these held that 
Foch had small chance of doing anything 
important in such a practical realm as 
that of real war. 

Because of his Directorship of the Ecole 
de Guerre he was known to many offi- 
cers, but as far as France at large was 
concerned his name was scarcely known 
at all last August. Yet officers knew 
him in other lands besides his own. His 
two great books, “ Principles of War” 
and “ Conduct of War,” have been trans- 
lated into English, German, and Italian, 
and are highly regarded by military men. 
He has been ranked by the Militar- 
Wochenblatt, organ of the German Gen- 
eral Staff, as one of the few strategists 
of first class ability among the Allies. 

Foch is a slim man, with a great deal 
of nervous energy in his actions, being 
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so quick and graceful in movement, in- 
deed, that a recent English observer de- 
clares he carries himself more like a man 
of 40 than one of 64. His gray blue eyes 
are particularly to be noticed, so keen 
are they. His speech is quick, precise, 
logical. 


So little has Foch been known to the 
French public that it has been stated 
time and again that he is an Alsatian. 
He is not, but comes of a Basque family 
which has lived for many generations in 
the territory which is now the Depart- 
ment of the Hautes-Pyrénées, directly on 
the border of Spain. Foch was born in 
the town of Tarbes in that department. 
Joffre was born in the Department Pyr- 
énées-Orientales, on the Spanish border 
to the east. Foch’s father, Napoleon 
Foch, was a Bonapartist and Secretary 
of the Prefecture at Tarbes under Na- 
poleon III. One of his two brothers, a 
lawyer, is also called Napoleon. The 
other is a Jesuit priest. Foch and these 
brothers attended the local college, and 
then turned to their professions. 


In 1870 Foch served as a subaltern 
against the Germans, as did Joffre. 
After the war Foch began to win recog- 
nition as a man of brains, and at 26 
he was given a commission as artillery 
Captain. Later he became Professor of 
Tactics in the Ecole de Guerre, with the 
title of Commandant, where he remained 
for five years, and then returned to regi- 
mental work. It was when Foch reached 
the grade of Brigadier General that he 
went back to the War College, this time 
as Director, one of the most confidential 
positions in the War Department. From 
this post he went to the command of the 
Thirteenth Division, thence to the com- 
mand of the Highth Corps at Bourges, 
and thence to the command of the Twen- 
tieth Corps at Nancy. 

At the time that Foch was appointed 
Director of the Ecole de Guerre, Cle- 
menceau was Premier, and upon the 
latter fell the task of choosing an officer 
for the important Directorship. There 
was keen competition for the position, 
many influential Generals desiring the 
appointment, and in consequence much 
wire-pulling went on. The story goes 
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that Clemenceau, a man of action, be- 
came impatient of the intrigues for the 
post, and determined to make his own 
choice unhampered. 


According to the story, Clemenceau, 
after a conference one day upon routine 
business with Foch, asked the latter to 
dine. The Ecole de Guerre was not men- 
tioned during the meal, the men chatting 
upon general topics. But as the coffee 
was being brought on, the Premier turned 
suddenly to the General and said, brus- 
quely: 

“By the way, I’ve a good bit of news 
for you. You’re nominated Director of 
the Ecole de Guerre.” 

“ Director of the Ecole de Guerre! But 
I’m not a candidate for the post.” 

“That is possible. But you’re ap- 
pointed all the same, and I know you 
will do excellent work in the position.” 

Foch thanked the Premier, but he still 
had some doubts, and added: 

“I fear you don’t know all my family 
connections. “I have a brother who is a 
Jesuit.” 


“Jesuit be d the Premier is re- 
ported to have roared in reply. “ Oh, I 
beg your pardon, Mr. Director! You are 
the Director of the Ecole de Guerre. All 
the Jesuits in creation won’t alter that— 
it is a fait accompli.” 

Among the confidential bits of work 
worthy of note that Foch has done for 
the War Department is the report he 
made upon the larger guns of the French 
field artillery, which have done such ex- 
ecution in the present war. For many 
weeks Foch went around the great Creu- 
sot gun works in the blouse of a work- 
man, testing, watching, experimenting, 
analyzing. 

Foch was one of the high officers in 
France who was not in the least sur- 
prised by the war and who had person- 
ally been holding himself in readiness for 
it for years. He felt, and often said, that 
a great war was inevitable; so much 
used he to dwell upon the certainty of 
war that some persons regarded him as 
an alarmist when he kept declaring that 
French officers should take every step 
within their power to get themselves 
and the troops ready for active service 
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at an instant’s notice. He also held that 
France as a nation should prepare to the 
utmost of her power for the assured con- 


flict. 

In a recent issue of The London Times 
there was a description of Foch by a 
Times correspondent who had been at 
Foch’s headquarters in the north of 
France. The correspondent’s remarks are 
prefaced by the statement that in a late 
dispatch General French mentions Gen- 
eral Foch as one of those whose help 
he has “ once more gratefully to acknow- 
ledge.” The correspondent writes in part: 


What Ernest Lavisse has done for civilian 
New France in his direction of the Ecole 
Normale General Foch has done in a large 
measure for the officers of New France by 
his teaching, of strategy and tactics at the 
Ecole de Guerre. He left his mark upon the 
whole teaching of general tactics. 

I had the honor of being received recently 
by General Foch at his headquarters in the 
north of France—a house built for very dif- 
ferent purposes many years ago, when Flem- 
ish civil architecture was in its flower. The 
quiet atmosphere of Flemish ease and burgo- 
master comfort has completely vanished. The 
building hums with activity, as does the 
whole town. A fleet of motor cars is ready 
for instant action. Officers and orderlies 
hurry constantly to and fro. There is an oc- 
casional British uniform, a naval airman’s 
armored car, and above all the noise of this 
bustle, though lower in tone, the sound of 
guns in the distance from Ypres. 


The director of all this activity is General 
Foch. There in the north he is putting his 
theories of war to the test with as much suc- 
cess as he did at the outbreak of hostilities 
in Lorraine and later in the centre during the 
battle of the Marne. Although born with the 
brain of a mathematician, General Foch’s 
ideas upon war are by no means purely sci- 
entific. He refuses, indeed, to regard war, 
and more especially modern war, as an exact 
science. The developments of science have, 
indeed, but increased the mental and moral 
effort required of each participant, and it is 
only in the passions aroused in each man by 
the conflict of conception of life that the 
combatant finds the strength of will to with- 
stand the horrors of modern warfare. 


General Foch is a philosopher as well as a 
fighter. He is one of the rare philosophers 
who have proved the accuracy of their ideas 
in the fire of battle. A typical instance of 
this is given by ‘‘ Miles ’’? in a recent number 
of the Correspondant. During the battle of 
the Marne the Germans made repeated ef- 
forts to cut through the centre where General 
Foch commanded between Sézanne and Mail- 
ly. On three consecutive days General Foch 
was forced to retire. Every morning he re- 
sumed the offensive, with the result that his 
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obstinacy won the day. He was able to 
profit by a false step by the enemy to take 
him in the flank and defeat him. 

General Foch’s whole life and teaching were 
proved true in those days. He has resolved 
the art of war into three fundamental ideas— 
preparation, the formation of a mass, and the 
multiplication of this mass in its use. In or- 
der to derive the full benefit of the mass cre- 
ated it is necessary to have freedom of ac- 
tion, and that is only obtained by intellectual 
discipline. General Foch has written: 

** Discipline for a leader does not mean the 
execution of orders received in so far as they 
seem suitable, just reasonable, or even pos- 
sible. It means that you have entirely 
grasped the ideas of the leader who has 
given the order and that you take every pos- 
sible means of satisfying him. Discipline 
does not mean silence, abstention, only doing 
what appears to you possible without com- 
promising yourself; it is not the practice of 
the art of avoiding responsibilities. On the 
contrary, it is action in the sense of orders 
received.” 

Fifteen years ago at the Ecole de Guerre 
General Foch was fond of quoting Joseph de 
Maistre’s remark, ‘‘ A battle lost is a battle 
which one believes to have lost, for battles 
are not lost materially,’’ and of adding, 
‘“* Battles are therefore lost morally, and it is 
therefore morally that they are won.’’ The 
aphorism can be extended by this one: “A 
battle won is a battle in which one will not 
admit one’s self vanquished.’’ As ‘‘ Miles ’’ 
remarks, ‘‘ He did as he had said.’’ 


Ernest Dimnet in The London Satur- 
day Review has this to say in part about 
Foch and his two widely known books: 


During his two terms of service at the 
Ecole de Guerre he produced two consider- 
able works, ‘ Principes de la Guerre’’ and 
*“De la Conduite de la Guerre,’’ which give 
a high idea of their author’s character and 
talent. There is nothing in them that ought 
to scare away the average reader. Their 
style has the geometrical lucidity which is 
the polytechnician’s birthright, but in spite 
of the deliberate impersonality generally 
attached to that style of writing, there 
emanates from it a curious quality which 
gradually shows us the author as a living 
person. 

We have the impression of a vast mental 
capacity turned to the lifelong study of a 
fascinating subject and acquiring in it the 
dignity of attitude and the naturalness which 
mastery inevitably produces. War has been 
the constant meditation of this powerful 
brain. In ‘‘ La Conduite de la Guerre ’’ this 
meditation is the minute historical examina- 
tion of the battles of the First Empire and 
1870. ‘*‘ Nothing can replace the experience 
of war,’’ writes the author, ‘‘ except the his- 
tory of war,’’ and it is clear that he under- 
stands the word ‘‘ history ’’ as all those who 
go to the past for a lesson in greatness un- 
derstand it. 
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————— 


“Les Principes de la Guerre ’’ is more im- 
mediately technical, yet it strikes one as be- 
ing less a speculation than a visualizing of 
What modern war was sure to be. If the 
reader did not feel that he lacks the back- 
ground which only the contemplation a mil- 
lion times repeated of concrete details can 
create, he would be tempted to marvel at the 
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extraordinary simplicity of these views. But 
a good judge who was very near the General 
until a wound removed him for a while from 
the—te him—fascinating scene tells me that 
this simplicity and directness—which marked 
the action of Foch at the battle of the Marne 
as they formerly marked his teaching—are 
the perfection to which only a few can aspire, 


THE UNREMEMBERED DEAD 


By ELLA A. FANNING. 


“ For those who die in war, and have none 
to pray for them.’’—Litany. 


E lay a wreath of laurel on the sward, 
Where rest our loved ones in a deep 


repose 


Unvexed by dreams of any earthly care, 
And, checking not our tears, we breathe a 


prayer, 


Grateful for even the comfort which is ours— 
That we may kneel and sob our sorrow there, 


And 
flowers. 


place the deathless leaf, the 


rarest 


Though Winter’s cruel fingers brown the sod, 
It’s dearer far than all the world beside! 
TIrorms live again—we gaze in love and pride 
On youthful faces prest close to our own. 
Eyes smile to ours; we hear each tender tone, 
Grief’s smart is softened—less the sense of 


loss. 
This 
alone! 


grave we have, 


at least; we're not 


And they must know of our unchanging love— 


Our’ tender 


prayers ! 


thought — our 


memory — our 


And in our constancy, ah! each one shares 
To whom death comes on distant battle- 


fields, 


When life’s last breath not even the solace 


yields— 


“*There’s one who’ll mourn for me—whose 


tears will flow! ’— 
Not even a grave is theirs, 


wept! 
God 
know ! 


unnamed, un- 


rest their souls—the dead we do not 


Canada and Britain’s War Union 


By Edward W. Thomson, F. R. S. L., F. R. S. C. 


[From THe New York Times, April, 1915.] 


ANADA’S political relation to 
C Great Britain, and, indeed, to all 
other countries, has been essen- 
tially altered by Canada’s quite 
voluntary engagement in the war. Were 
feudal terms not largely inapplicable, one 
might aver that the vassal has become 
the suzerain’s ally, political equality con- 
noted. 

But, indeed, Canadians were never vas- 
sals. They have ever been Britons, what- 
ever their individual origins, retaining 
the liberties of their political birthright. 
While in a certain tutelage to their own 
monarchs’ immediate Ministries, they 
have continually, slowly, consciously, ex- 
panded their freedom from such tutelage, 
substituting for it self-government or 
rule by their own representatives, with- 
eut forsaking but rather enhancing their 
allegiance to the common Crown. This 
has long been the symbol of their self- 
government, even as it is to old country 
kinsmen the symbol of rule by them- 
selves. 


The alteration manifested by Canada’s 
active, voluntary engagement in the 
European war is the change from Canadi- 
ans holding, as they formerly did, that 
Great Britain was bound to defend Can- 
ada, while Canadians were not bound io 
defend Great Britain outside Canada. 
The “dependency” has not been now 
dragged in; it acted as an independency; 
it recognized its participation with Great 
Britain in a common danger; it proceeded 
quite voluntarily, quite independently, to 
recruit, organize, dispatch, and maintain 
large forces for the common cause. Can- 
ada’s course has become that of a partner 
in respect of acceptance of risks and of 
contribution to expenses. 

This partner has no formally specified 
share in gains, or in authority, or in 
future policy of the concern. Canada-has 
no obvious, distinct, admitted way or voice 


as to the conduct of war or making of 
peace. She appears, with the other self- 
governing Dominions of the Crown, as an 
ally having no vote in settlements, none 
of the prerogatives of an ally. Hence 
some observers in Great Britain, in Can- 
ada, in other realms of the Crown con- 
tend that the old, expressed relations be- 
tween Great Britain, Canada, and the 
other Dominions must inevitably be ex- 
tensively changed formally as well as 
actually in consequence of the war. 


Some say imperial federation cannot 
but ensue. Others argue that formal in- 
dependence must arrive if such federa- 
tion come not speedily. Others contend 
for an Empire League of sister States. 
Ncbody ventures to mention what was 
often talked publicly by Canadians 
from thirty to fifty years ago, and 
later by Goldwin Smith, viz., Can- 
ada’s entrance to the United States 
as a new tier of sovereign States. 
The idea of severance from Great Britain 
has vanished. Discussion of the other al- 
ternatives is not inactive, but it is forced. 
It engages the quidnuncs. They are talk- 
ers who must say something for the de- 
light of hearing themselves; or they are 
writers who live under the exigency of 
needing to get “something different” 
daily into print. They are mostly either 
“ Jingoes ” or Centralizationists, as con- 
tra to Nationalists or Decentralization- 
ists, long-standing opponents. 


Each set perceives their notions liable 
to be profoundly affected by Canada’s 
fighting in Europe. Each affects belief 
that their own political designs cannot 
but be thereby served; each is afflicted 
with qualms of doubt. They alike appre- 
ciate the factors that make for their op- 
ponent’s cause. Both know the strength 
of popular attachment to Great Britain; 
both know the traditional and inbred 
loathing of the industrious masses for 
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the horrible bloodshed~ and insensate 
waste of treasure in war. Both sets bal- 
ance inwardly the chances that senti- 
ments seemingly irreconcilable and about 
equally respectable may, after the war, 
urge Canadians either to draw politically 
closer to their world-scattered kin, or to 
cut ligaments that might pull them again 
and again, time without end, into the im- 
memorial European shambles. 


But is the Canadian public excitedly 
interested in the discussion? Not at all. 
Spokesmen and penmen of the two con- 
tentious factions are victimized by their 
own perfervid imaginations. The elec- 
torate, the masses, are not so swayed. 
The Canadian people, essentially British 
no matter what their origins, are mainly, 
like all English-speaking democracies, of 
straight, primitive, uncomplicated emo- 
tions, and of essentially conservative 
mind. They “plug” along. The hour 
and the day hold their attention. It is 
given to the necessary private works of 
the moment, as to the necessary public 
conduct of the time. 

They did not, as a public, spin them- 
selves any reasons or excuses for their 
hearty approval of Canada’s engagement 
in the war. Her or their contributions of 
men and money to its fields of slaughter 
and waste appeared and appear to them 
natural, proper, inevitable. They ap- 
plauded seriously the country’s being “put 
in for it” by agreement of the two sets 
of party politicians, and without any 
direct consultation of the electorate in 
this, the most important departure Can- 
ada ever made, because prompt action 
seemed the only way, and time was lack- 
ing for debate about what seemed the 
next thing that had to be done. In fact, 
the Canadian people, regarded collective- 
ly, felt and acted in this case with as 
much ingenuousness as did those Ty- 
rolese mountaineers, bred, according to 
Heine, to know nothing of politics save 
that they had an Emperor who wore a 
white coat and red breeches. 


When the patriots climbed up to them, and 
told them with oratory that they now had a 
Prince who wore a blue coat and white 
breeches, they grasped their rifles, and kissed 
wife and children, and went down the 
mountain and offered their lives in defense 


of the white coat and the dear old red 
breeches. 

But did they forsake their relish of 
and devotion to their customary, legend- 
ary Tyrolese liberties? No more will the 
Canadian masses, by reason of their 
hearty participation in the war, incline 
to yield jot or tittle of their usual, long- 
struggled-for, gradually acquired, val- 
uable and valued British self-governing 
rights. Can the Jingoes or Centraliza- 
tienists scare them backward? Or the 
Decentralizationists or Separatists hurry 
them forward? Won’t they just continue 
to “plug along” as their forefathers did 
in the old country and in the new, gain- 
ing a bit more freedom to do well or ill 
at their own collective choice—that is, if 
the war result “as usual” in British se- 
curity, according to confident British ex- 
pectation. 

Such is the Canadian political situation. 
It has been essentially similar any time 
within living memory. The people ap- 
prove in politics what they feel, instinc- 
tively, to be the profitable or the decent 
and reasonable necessary next thing to 
do. Which signifies that those contro- 
versialists are probably wrong who con- 
ceive that a result of the war, if it be a 
win for the Allies, will cause any great 
formal change in Canada’s political rela- 
tion to Great Britain. 

The truly valuable change in such rela- 
tions is already secured; it cannot but 
become more notably established by fut- 
ure discussion; it is and will be a change 
by reason of greatly increased influence 
on Great Britain by Canada and the oth- 
er Dominions. And it appears highly 
prebable that such inevitable change in 
influence or weight of the new countries 
is sufficient for all sentiments concerned, 
and for all useful purposes on behalf of 
which formal changes are advocated by 
doctrinaires and idealists. 

The British peoples have acquired by 
long practice in very various politics a 
way of making existing arrangements 
“do” with some slight patching. They 
are instinctively seized of the truth of 
Eamund Burke’s maxim, “Innovation is 
not improvement.” They have “ muddled 
along ” into precisely the institutions that 
suit any exigency, their sanest political 
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philosophers recognizing that the exi- 
gency must always be most amenable to 
the most flexible system. 

It is because the existing arrange- 
ments between London and the several 
Dominion capitals don’t suit logicians 
that they do suit experienced statesmen 
pretty well. Because these institutions 
can be patched as occasion may require, 
they are retained for patching on occa- 
sion. Because the loose, go-as-you-please 
organization of the so-called “ empire” 
has revealed almost incredible unity of 
sentiment and purpose, practiced states- 
men regard it as a prodigious success. 
They are mighty shy of affiliating with 
any of the well-meaning doctrinaires who 
have been explaining any time within the 
last century that the system is essential- 
ly incoherent and absurd and urgently 
needs profound change with doctrinaire 
improvements. 


Sir Robert Borden, for instance. Some 
days ago he most amiably gave me a 
little private talk on these matters, of 
course on the tacit understanding that he 
was not to be “ interviewed ” as for close 
reporting of his informal sentences. He 
was, by the way, apparently in robust 
health, as if, like Mr. Asquith, of a tem- 
perament to flourish under the heaviest 
responsibilities ever laid on a Prime Min- 
ister in his own country. No statesman 
could be of aspect and utterance less hur- 
ried, nor more pleasant, lucid, cautious, 
disposed to give a friendly caller large 
and accurate information briefly, while 
disclosing nothing at variance with or 
unfindable in his published speeches. Of 
some of them he repeated apposite slices; 
tc others he referred for further enlight- 
enment as to his views on imperial feder- 
ation. Really he was neither secretive 
nor newly informative. The Premier of 
Canada at any time is governed, much as I 
have endeavored to show how the electors 
are, by that natural, instinctive course 
of the general loyal Canadian mind, which 
eenstitutes “the situation” and controls 
Governmental proceedings on behalf of 
the public. 


Well meaning persons who allege Sir 
Rebert to have either favored or disfa- 
vored imperial federation have been inac- 


curate. Precisely what imperial federa- 
tion may be nobody knows, for the sim- 
ple and sufficient reason that nobody has 
ever sketched or elaborated a scheme in 
that regard which appeared or appears 
desirable as a change from the all-com- 
pelling situation. What has never been 
adopted as desirable cannot be termed 
practicable in statesmen’s language. To 
declare an untried scheme impracticable 
might be an error of rashness. 


The idea of federating the empire has 
leng attracted Sir Robert, with many 
other admirable Canadians and Britons, 
sinee it connotes or involves the concept 
of British Union for all worthy and nec- 
essary purposes, including maintenance 
of local autonomy or self-government, 
surely a most praiseworthy design. Dis- 
cussion of that idea is unlikely to be 
harmful; it may be useful; something 
may come of it that may seem desirable 
and practicable to substantially all inter- 
ests and people concerned. A consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, but not to be 
rushed! One point, frequently specified 
in Sir Robert’s public speeches, was 
stated as follows in a recent report, 
pamphleted for distribution by his own 
side: 

It is impossible to believe that the existing 
status, so far as it concerns the control] of 
foreign policy and extra-imperial relations, 
can remain as it is today. All are conscious 
of the complexity of the problem thus pre- 
sented; and no one need despair of a satis- 
factory solution, and no one can doubt the 
profound influence which the tremendous 
events of the past few months and of those 
in the immediate future must exercise upon 
one of the most interesting and far-reaching 
questions ever presented for the considera- 
tion of statesmen. 

There Sir Robert was recommending 
no particular solution. A little earlier in 
the same speech he illustrated the deep 
sense of all experienced British states- 
men that there never is or can be in the 
British system any final solution of any 
grave problem, the vital essence of the 
system being flux and change to suit 
ever-changing circumstance. 

In so far as this empire may be said to 
possess a Constitution, it is of modern growth 
and is still in the stage of development. One 


can hardly conceive that it will ever distinctly 
emerge from that state or attain a status in 
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which constitutional development is no longer 
to be anticipated. Indeed, the genius of the 
British people and all our past history lead us 
to believe the contrary. The steps in advance 
have been usually gradual and always prac- 
tical; and they have been. taken on instinct 
rather than upon any carefully considered 
theory. 

Which was admonition at once of the 
Centralizationists and their opponents, 


the Nationalists. 


Whatever alteration of existing Brit- 
ish inter-arrangements may come after 
the war will be done on instinct in view 
of circumstances that cannot now be fore- 
seen. Wherefore clamorers for this or 
that, their favorite scheme, are now in- 
opportunists. Hence they are neglected by 
the public as unimpressive, futile wast- 
ers of breath or ink. Indeed Canada, 
Great Britain, the whole race of mankind 
are now swept on the crest of a huge 
wave of Fate. When it casts them ashore, 
recedes, leaves men to consider what may 
best be done for the future, then will have 
come the time to rearrange political fab- 
rics, if need be. Then Sir Robert Borden 
will probably continue in his often clearly 
specified opinion that Canada, if remain- 
ing liable as now to be drawn into Great 
Britain’s more perilous wars—a liability 
which must ever urge Canada to strong 
participation in order that the peril may 
be the sooner ended—ought to have a 
share in controlling Great Britain’s for- 
eign policy. Which sharing Mr. Asquith 
declared last year impracticable, in that 
sense inadmissible. 

Westminster must retain freedom to 
move, act, strike quickly. Her course 
toward Germany had to be decided last 
August within a few hours. Obviously 
her freedom, her power for promptitude 
would be hindered in proportion to need 
for such consultation with and approval 
by councilors of many distant countries 
as is presupposed by advocates of im- 
perial federation. Why establish con- 
trol by cumbersome, superfluous ma- 
chinery when the war has made it clear 
as the sun at high noon that the es- 
sential desideratum, British Union, ex- 
ists now? All the notable communities 
of the King’s realms have demonstrated 
that they are in the mind, the condi- 
tion of a voluntary empire. What more 


can he desired save by such as desire 
old country domination of all the con- 
cerned countries, and who really long for 
a formal and subservient Empire? 


Sir Richard Jebb, a deep student of the 
Empire problem, declared clearly last 
November the meaning of that general 
voluntary British war union which is a 
wonder of mankind, and in the course to 
teach a profound, general political lesson. 
He wrote: 


That the war will in any event change the 
external relations is evident. But why, if we 
win, should it change the political relations 
between the parts, except to the extent of en- 
couraging us to conserve and develop the ex- 
isting system which has given so signal an 
example of effective imperial unity in time 
of need? Continually talking of imperial 
unity, we fail to recognize it when we have 
got it. There is never going to be a moment 
when one might say ‘‘ Yesterday we were 
not united; today the Grand Act (of Imperial 
Federation understood) has been signed; 
henceforth we are united.’’ 


The cuit of the Grand Act is a snare and a 
delusion. Whatever may happen hereafter-— 
even the Grand Act itself—posterity is likely 
to look back upon August, 1914, as the mo- 
ment when the British Empire reached the 
zenith of its unity. Let us remember that 
the existing system is not stationary, though 
its principle (voluntary union) may be final. 
It has been developing steadily since 1902. 

The Australian fleet unit, the first of the 
Dominion navies, which enables each to exert 
upon foreign policy the full weight of its 
importance in the empire, was not begun until 
1910. The corollary, that. any Dominion Min- 
ister appointed to reside in London should 
have free and constant access to the British 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, was 
only conceded in January, 1912, and has not 
yet been taken advantage of, even by Aus- 
tralia. 

But the development is all true to principle. 
What principle? Voluntary co-operation, as 
opposed to central compulsion. In war, as in 
peace, each of the Britannic nations is free 
to do or not to do. But we have invoked 
naval and military co-ordination, with re- 
sults which the Australian Navy has already 
exemplified (on the Emden, &c.) 

Has this system of the free Commonwealth, 
as distinguished from the German principle 
of a centralized empire organized primarily 
for war, broken down under the supreme test, 
as so many of our prophets predicted? On 
the contrary, it has alone saved South Africa 
to the empire, besides eliciting unrestricted 
military aid from each part. Why change 
it for something diametrically opposed to its 
spirit, substituting compulsion for liberty, 
provinces for nation-States? 


Sir Richard Jebb’s sentence, specifying 
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the nature of the Australian influence 
on foreign policy, seems apt reply to 
Sir Robert Borden’s oft-repeated speci- 
fication that a share in control of foreign 
policy should accrue to the Dominions 
by reason of their participation in 
or liability to war. This liability real- 
ly compels them to engage with all 
their strength, lest they comfort an 
enemy by abstention, or by confining 
their armaments to self-defense, which 
might and would be read as disapproval 
of Britain’s course, if the war were one 
of magnitude endangering her. A system 
more powerfully requiring Great Britain 
to take heed that her quarrel be just, 
lest she be not thrice armed by approv- 
ing children, can scarcely be imagined. 


On this matter I have had the pleasure 
and benefit, during the last twelve years, 
of talking with Sir Wilfrid Laurier often. 
In the quoted Jebb view he agreed closely 
when I saw him a few days ago. He 
remarked, with special regard to this 
article for THE New York TIMEs, that 
his point of insistence at the Imperial 
Conferences of 1902, 1907, 1911, and on 
all proper occasions, has been that local 
autonomy—that is, complete self-govern- 
ment for each of the Dominions—is not 
only consistent with British unity but 
necessary thereto as promoting and con- 
serving that unity. 

When Mr. Asquith’s denial of the prac- 
ticability of giving the Dominions a direct 
share in control of Great Britain’s foreign 
policy is considered, the Jebb-Laurier 
view would appear one to which Sir Rob- 
ert Borden, cautious statesman, must be 
led by recognition that potent influence 
on foreign policy cannot but come to 
Dominions energetically providing at 
once for their own defense and for their 
power to aid Great Britain all along the 
line. 

As to imperial federation, Sir Wilfrid 
remarked that he has ever been openly 
attracted by that aspiration toward per- 
manent British union, on which advocacy 
of the vague project has ever been bot- 
tomed. He is, as he said to me, and as 
all his long series of political actions 
have manifested, British in heart and 
way of political thinking, as indeed sub- 


stantially all his French-Canadian com- 
patriots are. British liberality, not to say 
liberalism, has attached them to the 
British system as firmly as any com- 
munity originating from the United 
Kingdom. It was a French-Canadian 
statesman who asserted, some fifty years 
ago, when many British-Canadians 
seemed tending toward union with the 
United States, “The last shot fired in 
Canada for British connection will be 
from a French-Canadian.” That was be- 
fore the civil war abolished slavery. 


But, even as the Britishism of Old 
Country liberals is strongly tinctured by 
devotion to ideals which Americans are 
wont to regard as theirs—ideals making 
for settled peace, industry, the uplift of 
the “common people,” fair room and re- 
ward for those abilities which conspic- 
uously serve the general welfare—so Sir 
Wilfrid and his compatriots acknowl- 
edge “their Britishism to be acutely con- 
scious of political kinship with the Amer- 
ican people. The French-Canadian yearn- 
ing, like that of many Canadians of Brit- 
ish origin, is rather for English-speaking 
union—a union of at least thorough un- 
derstanding and common designs with the 
American people—than for the narrower 
exclusive British union sought by Cana- 
dian imperial federationists. 


Sir Wilfrid said, in effect, (I do not 
profess to report his very words,) that 
federation of those British communities 
widely separated by geography, but alike 
in race, language, laws, principles, has 
always attracted him as a project of ex- 
cellent intentions. It is at worst a noble 
dream. That dream has become less im- 
practicable than it was formerly, he 
thinks, by reason of the essential diminu- 
tion of the world, diminution of distances 
and of time by latter-day inventions. _ 


Against the idea of general repre- 
sentation in a central Parliament at 
London, Sir Wilfrid pointed out that 
Edmund Burke objected ‘“ opposuit 
natura ”’—nature forbade it. The wisest 
of political philosophers could not fore- 
see the telegraph, wireless, steam, air- 
ships. These have made a useful central 
imperial Parliament at least conceivable. 
Could it be more useful than the advisory 
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council, or Imperial Conference which 
has become quadrennial, and might 
possibly become annual? That is matter 
for discussion. Sir Wilfrid said that 
such is the political genius of the British 
race that he would be rash who alleged 
any design impracticable toward which 
the race may tend so generally as to put 
it under discussion for arrangement of 
details. Conservation of local self-gov- 
ernment, prime essential to agreement 
for union on common purposes, might 
prove reconcilable with federated de- 
' fense. 


But there is, to Sir Wilfrid’s way of 
thinking, one large objection against now 
attempting imperial federation. Its 
agitators contemplate a scheme immense, 
yet not sufficiently inclusive. They do not 
contemplate English-speaking solidarity. 
They purpose leaving out the majority 
cf English-speakers—the American peo- 
ple. In this they do not follow .Cecil 
Rhodes, a chief propagandist of their 
main design. It is true that the idea of 
getting Americans to participate in any 
formal union with all the rest of their 
brethren by race and tongue seems now 
impractical. But time works wonders. 
Mr. Gladstone foresaw the United States 
a people of six hundred comfortable 
millions, living in union before the end 
of the next century. The hegemony of 
the English-speaking nations seems like- 
ly to be within attainment by that cne 
of them which appears destined to be- 
come far the most powerful of all in 
numbers, in wealth, and in security of 
environment. Time may show to our 
suecessors in this world some effective 
method of establishing agreements 
amounting to that solidarity for English- 
speaking action which has been ac- 
claimed as existent for English-speaking 
thinking by a mind so eminently reason- 
able as that of Lord Haldane. 


It would be hasty, thinks Sir Wilfrid, 
and it might be injurious for the British 
countries to move toward any sort of 
formal union ostensibly tending to set 
them collectively apart from the United 
States. Give great beneficent ideas 
time to develop. Britons can well 
afford to take their time, since the war 


has shown existent among them an al- 
most perfect union of sentiment and 
purpose. And this, apparently, with the 
blessed effect of enhancing general 
American good-will to Britons. From 
so much good understanding more may 
ensue, Sir Wilfrid concluded. 

Such Canadians as hold Edmund Burke 
to have been a spokesman of consummate 
political wisdom are apt to regard the 
busy stir of doctrinaires, who scream for 
closer political junction of the British 
peoples, even as Burke regarded the 
hurry of some of the same kidney in his 
time. Resolute to bind the thirteen 
colonies forever to England, they pro- 
ceeded to offend, outrage, and drive 
those colonies to independence. Be it re- 
membered that these colonies had con- 
tributed so loyally, so liberally to Eng- 
land’s armaments and wars that grateful 
London Parliaments had insisted on vot- 
ing back to them the subsidies they had 
granted, holding the contributions too 
generous. To later proposals of foolish 
henchmen of George III., proposals that 
the colonies, since they had revealed 
themselves as strong and rich, should be 
dragged into some formal political sub- 
ordination by which, as by latter-day Im- 
perial Federation, they might be involun- 
tarily mustered and taxed for imperial 
purposes, Burke said: 


Our hold on the colonies is the close af- 
fection which grows from common names, 
from kindred blood, from similar privileges, 
and equal protection. These are the ties 
which, though light as air, are strong as 
links of iron. Let the colonies always keep 
the idea of their civil rights associated with 
your Government; they will cling and grapple 
to you, and no force under heaven will be 
of power to tear them from their alle- 
giance. * *,* , 

As long as you have the wisdom to kee 
the sovereign authority of this country as 
the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple 
consecrated to our common faith, wherever 
the chosen race and sons of England worship 
freedom, they will turn their faces toward 
you. The more they multiply, the more 
friends you will have. The more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be 
their obedience. Slavery they can have any- 
where. It is a weed that grows on every 
soil. They may have it from Spain; they 
may have it from Prussia; but until you 
become lost to all feeling of your true in- 
terest and your natural dignity, freedom 
they can have from none but you. 
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This is the commodity of price, of which 
you have the monopoly. * * * Do not en- 
tertain so weak an imagination as that your 
registers and your bonds, your affidavits 
and your sufferances, * * * your letters 
of office and your instructions and your sus- 
pending clauses are the things that hold to- 
gether the great contexture of this mysterious 
whole. These things do not make your Gov- 
ernment. Dead instruments, passive tools as 
they are, it is the spirit of the English com- 
munion that gives all their life and efficacy 
to them. It is the spirit of the English Con- 
stitution which, infused through the mighty 
mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies every part of the empire, even to the 
minutest member. 


And the doctrinaires of Centralization, 
vociferating their fad of Imperial Feder- 
ation, would have that Constitution, in 
the moment of its supreme triumph for 
unity, cast away! Cast away for a new 
and written one by which Great Britain 


and all her children alike would chain 
themselves together! Well may prac- 
tical statesmen view the doctrinaires 
with some disdain, not unmindful of 
Burke’s immortal scorn of such formal- 
ists: 

“A sort of people who think that noth- 
ing exists but what is gross and material, 
and who, therefore, far from being qual- 
ified to be directors of the great move- 
ment of empire, are not fit to turn a 
wheel in the machine. To men truly 
initiated and rightly taught, those ruling 
and master principles which, in the opin- 
ion of such men as I have mentioned, 
have no substantial existence, are in 
truth everything and all in all. Mag- 
nanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom; and a great empire and 
little minds go ill together.” 


ENGLAND. 


By JOHN E. DOLSON. 


Bee land of statesmen, bards, heroes, 


and sages; 
Mother 
free ; 


of nations—the homes of the 


Builder of work that will last through the 


ages, 


Hope for Humanity centres in thee. 


Now that thy bugles their clear calls are 


shrilling, 


Now that thy battle voice echoes world- 


wide, 


O’er the long reaches of sea rush the willing 
Sons of thy children to fight by thy side. 


Eager to aid thee with treasure and tissue, 
Other leal millions will come to thy call. 
Civilization is staked on the issue— 
Woe to Mankind if thy lion should fall! 


Fall he will never, till English force slacken 
In the great soul of thy dominant race, 

Now, as of old, do the Destinies beckon 
Thee to be highest in power and place. 


Conflicts now raging will pass into story, 
Nations may sink in defeat or disgrace; 
Long be thy future resplendent with glory, 
Long be thy triumphs the pride of our race! 


American Aid of France 


By Eugene Brieux 


[From THs New York Times, April, 1915.] 


M. Eugéne Brieux, the celebrated French poet and playwright, who is in this country 
as the official representative of the French Academy—the ‘‘ Forty Immortals ’’—has written 


a remarkable tribute to American aid of France during the present war. 


The address, 


which is herewith presented, was read by M. Brieux at the residence of Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond of New York City recently before a gathering of two hundred men and women 
who have been interested in the work of the American Ambulance Hospital in Paris. 


ISS MARIE VAN VORST, who 

MI nursed the wounded at the 

American Ambulance in 

Paris, will speak to you of it 
as an eyewitness. From her you will re- 
ceive direct news of your splendid work 
of humanity. While she was caring for 
wounded French, English,and German I 
was attached to another hospital at Char- 
tres. It happens, therefore, that I have 
never seen the American Military Hos- 
pital created by you, but I am not in ig- 
norance concerning it any more than 
any other Parisian, any more, indeed, 
than the majority of the French people. 

I know that the American Ambulance 
is the most remarkable hospital that the 
world has seen. I know that you, since 
the beginning of the war, have brought 
the aid of medical science to wounded 
men and that you have given not only 
money, but an institution, all ready, com- 
plete and of the must modern type. and, 
even more, that you have sent there your 
best surgeons and a small army of order- 
lies and nurses. 

I know that at first one could not 
find a place; that there was available 
only a building in course of construc- 
tion, intended to be the Pasteur School 
at Neuilly. This building was far from 
completion; it lacked doors and there 
were no stairs. I know that in three 
weeks your generosity, your energy, and 
your quick intelligence has made of this 
uncertain shell a modern military hos- 
pital, with white walls, electric light, 
baths, rooms for administering anaes- 
thetics, operating rooms, sterlizing plants, 
apparatus for X-rays, and a dental 


clinic. I know that automobiles, admir- 
ably adapted to the service, carried the 
wounded. And yet I do not know all. I 
know only by instinct of the devotion of 
your young girls, of your women, and of 
your young men, belonging often to prom- 
inent families, who served as stretcher 
bearers and orderlies. 


I am not ignorant of the fact that they 
count by the hundreds those who have 
been cured at the American Ambulance 
at Neuilly, nor of the further fact that 
the rate of mortality is extremely low, 
although they have sent you those most 
gravely injured. I know that it is all 
free; that there are no charges made for 
the expenses of administration; that for 
the service rendered by your people there 
is no claim, and that every cent of every 
dollar subscribed goes entirely and di- 
rectly to the care of the wounded. I 
know also that the expenses at the hos- 
pital are $4,000 a day, and that ever 
since the beginning your charity has met 
this demand. 

Such splendid effort has not been ig- 
nored or misunderstood. The President 
of the French Republic has cabled to 
President Wilson his appreciation and 
his gratitude; General Fevier, Inspector 
General of Hospitals of the French 
Army, has publicly expressed his admira- 
tion; the English physicians and public 
men have shared their sentiments. 

As to the people of Paris, as to the 
French nation, they have been touched 
to the depths of their being. And yet 
in France we have found all this quite 
natural. I shall tell you why. We have 
so high a regard for you that when you 
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do anything well no one is surprised. I 
believe that if a wounded soldier arriving 
at your hospital exclaimed, “ This is 
wonderful! ” his comrade who had been 
ahead of him would answer in a tone of 
admonition: “ That surprises you? You 
do not know then that it is done by the 
Americans, by the people from the United 
States?” In this refusal to be aston- 
ished in the face of remarkable achieve- 
ments, when they come from you, there 
is a tribute, a praise of high quality 
which your feelings and your patriotism 
will know how to appreciate. 


I have said that all that comes from 
you which is good and great seems nat- 
ural to us, and I have given you a rea- 
son; but there is another. In France we 
are accustomed to consider the Republic 
of the United States as an affectionate, 
distant sister. When one receives a gift 
from a stranger one is astonished and 
cries out his thanks, but when the gift 
comes from a brother or from some one 
who, on similar occasions, has never 
failed, the thanks are not so outspoken 
but more profound. One says: “ Ah, it 
is you, my brother. I suffer. I expected 
you. I knew that you would come, for I 
should have gone to you had you needed 
me. I thank you.” 


And, indeed, we are closely bound to- 
gether, you and we. Without doubt, com- 
mon interest and an absence of possible 
competition helps to that end, but there 
is something more which unites us—it is 
our kindred sentiments. It is this kin- 
ship which has created our attraction 
for each other and which has cemented 
it; it is our common ground of affections, 
of hatreds, of hopes; our ideals rest upon 
the same high plane. To mention but 
one point, one of you has said: “The 
United States and France are the only 
two nations which have fought for an 
ideal.” And it is that which separates 
us, you and us, from a ‘certain other 
nation, and which has served to bring 
us two close together. 


We love you and we are grateful for 
what you are doing for us. When the 
day came for my departure from France 
to represent here the French Academy I 
asked of Mr. Poincaré, who had visited 


the American Ambulance at Neuilly, if 
duty did not forbid me to go. “ No,’ he 
said to me. “Go to the United States. 
Carry greetings to the great nation of 
America.” And he gave to me, for your 
President, the letter with which you are 
familiar, where he expressed the admira- 
tion and the sympathy that he has for 
you. 

I have been traveling North and 
South in the Eastern part of the United 
States. I have had many opportunities to 
admire your power and the extent of 
your efforts. Today, in thinking of the 
American Ambulance Hospital in Paris, 
I admire your persistence in labor. You 
have established this hospital. That was 
good. But it costs a thousand dollars a 
day, and yet you keep on with the work. 
That is doubly good. Indeed, one can 
understand that you have not been will- 
ing, after having created this model hos- 
pital, that some day through lack of 
support its doors should close and the 
wounded you have taken in be turned 
over to others; certainly those first sub- 
scribers undertook a sort of moral obli- 
gation to themselves not to permit the 
work to fail. But, none the less, it is 
admirable that it should be so. To give 
once is something, but it is little if one 
compares the value of the first gift to 
those which follow. 

The first charity is easily understood. 
Suddenly war is at hand. Its horrors can 
be imagined and every one feels that he 
can in some measure lessen them, and 
he opens his purse. Then time passes, 
the war continues, and one becomes ac- 
customed to the thoughts that were at 
first unbearable—it is so far away and 
so long. Others in this way were 
checked after their first impulse. 

But you, you have thought that, if it 
is good to establish a hospital, that alone 
was not enough, and that each day would 
bring new wounded to replace those who, 
cured, took up their guns again and re- 
turned to the field of battle. And since 
at the American Ambulance the wounded 
are cured quickly, the very excellence of 
your organization, the science of your 
surgeons, and the greatness of your sac- 
rifices all bring upon you other and 
new sacrifices to be made. 


But the word “sacrifice” is badly 
chosen. You do not make sacrifices, for 
you are strong and you are good. When 
you decide upon some new generous act 
you have only to appeal to your national 
pride, which will never allow an Ameri- 
can undertaking to fail. You have the 
knowledge of the good that you are 
doing, and that, for you, is sufficient. 
You know that, thanks to your generos- 
ity, suffering is relieved, and you know 
that, thanks to the science of your sur- 
geons, this relief is not merely momen- 
tary, but that the wounded man who 
‘would have remained a cripple if he had 
been less ably cared for, will be, thanks 
to you, completely cured, and that, in- 
stead of dragging out a miserable ex- 
istence, he will be able to live a normal 
life and support a family which will bless 
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you. Such men will owe it all to the per- 
sistence of your generosity. 


I return always to that point, and it 
is essential. To give once is a common 
impulse, common to nearly all the world. 
It means freeing one’s self from the suf- 
fering which good souls feel when they 
see others suffer. But to give again after 
having given is a proof of reflection, of 
an understanding of the meaning of life; 
it is to work intelligently; it is to in- 
sure the value of the first effort; it 
means the possession of goodness which 
is lasting and far-seeing. That is a rare 
virtue. You have it. And that is why 
I express a three-fold thanks, for the 
past, for the present, and for the future 
—thanks that come from the bottom of 
the heart of a Frenchman. 


A FAREWELL. 


By EDNA MEAD. 


I lay my wistful hands in 


OOK, Love! 
thine 
A little while before you seek the dark, 


Untraversed ways of War and its Reward, 
I cannot bear to lift my gaze and mark 
The gloried light of hopeful, high emprise 

That, like a bird already poised for flight, 
Has waked within your eyes. 

For me no proud illusions point the road, 
No fancied flowers strew the paths of strife: 

War only wears a horrid, hydra face, 
Mocking at strength and courage, youth and 


life. 


If you were going forth to cross your sword 


In fair and open, 


man-to-man affray, 


One might be even reconciled and say, 
‘““This is not murder; only passion bent 

On pouring out its poison ’’—one could pray 
That the day’s end might see the madness 


done 


And saner souls rise with the morrow’s sun. 
But this incarnate hell that yawns before 
Your bright, brave soul keyed to the fighter’s 


clench— 


This purgatory that men call the “ trench ’’— 


This modern ‘‘ Black 


war! 


Hole’ of a modern 


Yea, Love! yet naught I say can save you, so 
I lay my heart in yours and let you go. 


Stories of French Courage 


By Edwin L. Shuman 


[From THe New York Times, April, 1915.] 


HERE has just appeared in Paris 

a book called “La Guerre Vue 

d’Une Ambulance,” which brings 

the war closer to the eye and 

heart than anything else I have read. 

It is written by Abbé Felix Klein, 

Chaplain of the American Ambulance 

Hospital at Neuilly, a suburb of Paris, 

and has the added merit of describing 

the noble work which American money 

and American Red Cross nurses are do- 

ing there for the French wounded. The 

abbé, by the way, has twice visited the 

United States in recent years, has many 

warm friends here, and has written sev- 

eral enthusiastic books about the “ Land 
of the Strenuous Life.” 


When the war broke out this large- 
hearted priest and busy author dropped 
all his literary and other plans to min- 
ister to the wounded soldiers brought to 
the war hospital established by Ameri- 
cans in the fine new building of the 
Lycée Pasteur, which was to have re- 
ceived its first medical students a few 
weeks later. There were 250 beds at 
first, and later 500, with more than a 
hundred American automobiles carry- 
ing the wounded to it, often direct from 
the front. 


Through all these months Abbé Klein 
has labored day and night among these 
sufferers, cheering some to recovery, 
easing the dying moments of others with 
spiritual solace, and, hardest of all, 
breaking the news of bereavement to 
parents. 


From day to day, through those 
terrible weeks of fighting on the Aisne 
and the Marne, with Paris itself in 
danger, the good abbé wrote brief records 
of his hopes and fears regarding his 
wounded friends, and set down in liv- 
ing words the more heroic or touching 
phases of their simple stories. Let me 
translate a few of them for the reader, 


Take, for instance, the case of Charles 
Marée, a blue-eyed, red-bearded hero of 
thirty years, an only son who had taken 
the place of his invalid father at the 
head of their factory, and who had re- 
sponded to the first call to arms. Dur- 
ing his months of suffering his parents’ 
were held in territory occupied by the 
enemy and could not be reached. The 
abbé goes on to tell his story: 


Let us not be deceived by the calm smile 
on his face. For six weeks Charles Marée 
has been undergoing an almost continual 
martyrdom, his pelvis fractured, with all the 
consequences one divines, weakened by hem- 
crrhage, his back broken, capable only of 
moving his head and arms. * * * He is one 
of our most fervent Christians: I bring him 
the communion twice a week, and he never 
complains of suffering. He is also one of our 
bravest soldiers; he has received thé military 
medal, and when I asked him how it came 
about he told me the following in a firm tone 
and with his hand in mine, for we are great 
friends: 

“*It was given to me the 8th of October. I 
had to fulfill a mission that was a little dif- 
ficult. It was at Mazingarbe, between 
Béthune and Lens, and 9 o’clock in the 
evening. Two of the enemy’s armored auto- 
machine guns had just been discovered ap- 
proaching our lines. I was ordered to go 
and meet them with a Pugeot of twenty-five 
or thirty horse power—I was automobilist in 
the Thirtisth Dragoons. 


*‘T left by the little road from Vermelles 
on which the two hostile machines were re- 
ported to be approaching. After twenty 
minutes I stopped, put out my lights, and 
waited. A quarter of an hour of profound 
silence followed, and then I caught the sound 
of the first mitrailleuse. With one spin of 
the wheel I threw my machine across the . 
middle of the road. That of the enemy struck 
us squarely in the centre. The moment the 
shock was past I rose from my seat with my 
revolver and killed the chauffeur and the 
mechanician, 

“But almost immediately the second ma- 
chine gun arrived. The two men on it com- 
prehended what had happened, While one of 
them stopped the machine, the other aimed 
at me under his seat and fired a revolver 
ball that pierced both thighs; then they 
turned their machine and retreated. My 
companion, happily, was not hurt, so he 
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could take me to Vermelles, where the am- 
bulance service was. The same evening they 
Save me the military medal, for which I had 
already been proposed three times.’’ 

After three months of suffering, borne 
without complaint, this man died with- 
out having been able to get a word to 
his parents. The abbé had become deep- 
ly attached to him, and the whole hos- 
pital corps felt the loss of his courageous 
presence. 

Some of the horror of war is in these 
pages, as where the author says: 


The doctors worked till 3 o’clock this morn- 
ing. They had to amputate arms and legs 
affected with gangrene. The operating room 
was a sea of blood. 

Some of the pathos of war is here, and 
even a little of its humor, but most of 
all its courage. Both of the latter are 
mingled in the case of an English soldier 
who was brought in wounded from the 
field of Soissons. 

**T fought until such a day, when I was 
wounded.’’ 


** And since then?’’ 
** Since then I have traveled.’’ 


An English infantry officer, a six- 
footer, brought to the hospital with his 
head bandaged in red rather than white, 
showed the abbé his cap and the bullet 
hole in it. 

“A narrow escape,” said the abbé in 
English, and then learned that the escape 
was narrower than the wounded fore- 
head indicated. Another bullet, without 
touching the officer, had pierced the sole 
of his shoe under his foot, and a third 
had. perforated his coat between the body 
and the arm without breaking the skin. 

The author’s attitude toward the Ger- 
mans, always free from bitterness, is 
sufficiently indicated in such a payra- 
graph as this: 


This afternoon I gave absolution and ex- 
treme unction to an Irishman, who has not 
regained consciousness since he was brought 
here. He had in his portfolio a letter ad- 
dressed to his mother. The nurse is going 
to add a word to say that he received the 
last sacraments. A Christian hope will soften 
the frightful news. Emperors of Austria 
and Germany, if you were present when the 
death is announced in that poor Irish home, 
and in thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
others, in England, in France, in Russia, in 
Servia, in Belgium, in your own countries, in 
all Europe, and even in Africa and Asia! 
* * * May God enlighten your consciences! 


The French wounded in the hospital 
at Neuilly—during the period when th2 
German right wing was being beaten 
back from Paris—frequently accused the 
German regulars of wanton cruelty, but 
testified to the humanity of. the reserv- 
ists. The author relates several episodes 
illustrating both points. Here are two: 


“The regulars are no good,’”’ said a brave 
peasant reservist. ‘‘They struck me with 
the butts of their rifles on my wound. They 
broke and threw away all that I had. The 
reserves arrive, and it is different; they take 
care of me. My comrade, wounded in the 
breast, was dying of thirst; he actually died 
of it a little while afterward. I dragged my- 
self up to go and seek water for him; the 
young fellows aimed their guns at me. I 
was obliged to make a half-turn and lie 
down again.’’ 


Another, who also begins by praising the 
German field officers, saw soldiers of the ac- 
tive army stripping perfectly nude one of our 
men who had a perforated lung, and whom 
they had made prisoner after his wound: 
“When they saw that they would have to 
abandon him, they took away everything from 
him, even his shirt, and it was done in pure 
wickedness, since they carried nothing away.”’ 


One of the most amazing escapes is 
that of a soldier from Bordeaux, told 
partly in his own racy idiom, and fully 
vouched for by the author. After re- 
lating how he left the railway at Nan- 
teuil and traversed a hamlet pillaged by 
the Germans he continues: 


We form ourselves into a skirmish line. 
The shells come. The dirt flies: holes to bury 
an ox? One can see them coming: 22zZ— 
boom! There is time to get out of the way. 


Arrived at the edge of the woods, we sep- 
arate as scouts. We are ordered to advance, 
But, mind you, they already have our range. 
The artillery makes things hum. My bugler, 
near me, is killed instantly; he has not said 
a word, poor boy! I am wounded in the leg. 
It is about two o’clock. As I cannot drag 
myself further, a comrade, before leaving, 
hides me under three sheaves of straw with 
my head under my knapsack. The shells 
have peppered it full of holes, that poor sack. 
Without it—ten yards away a comrade, who 
had his leg broken and a piece of shell in his 
arm, received seven or eight more wounds. 


I stayed there all day. In the evening the 
soldiers of the 101st took me into the woods, 
where there were several French wounded 
and a German Captain, wounded the evening 
before. He was suffering too, poor wretch, 
About midnight the French soldiers came to 
seek those who were transportable. They left 
only my comrade, myself and the German 
Captain. There were other wounded further 
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along, and we heard their cries. It was 
dreary. 

These wounded men passed two whole 
days there without help. On the third 
day the Germans arrived and the nar- 
rator gave himself up for lost. But the 
German Captain, with whom the French- 
men had divided their food and drink, 
begged that they be cared for. Ultimate- 
ly they were taken to the German camp 
and their wounds attended to. But in a 
few minutes the camp became the centre 
of a violent attack, and again it looked 
as if the last day of the wounded prison- 


ers had come. 

Suddenly the Germans ran away and 
left everything. An hour later, when the 
firing ceased, they returned, carried 
away the wounded of both nationalities 
on stretchers, crowded about twenty-five 
of them into one wagon (the narrator’s 
broken leg was not stretched out, and he 
suffered,) and all the way the wagon 
gave forth the odor of death. All day 
they rode without a bite to eat. At 1 
o’clock at night they reached the village 
of Cuvergnon, where their wounds were 
well attended to. The following day the 
Germans departed without saying a word, 
but the villagers cared for the wounded, 
both friends and enemies, and in time the 
American automobiles carried them to 
Neuilly. 

It is a paradise [added the wounded man. ] 
Now we are saved. But what things I have 
seen! I have seen an officer with his brain 
hanging here, over his eye. And black 
corpses, and bloated horses! The saddest 
time is the might. One hears cries: ‘‘ Help!” 
There are some who call their mothers. No 
one answers. 

All these recitals of soldiers are 
stamped with the red badge of courage. 
A priest serving as an Adjutant was 
superintending the digging of trenches 
close to the firing line on the Aisne. He 
had to expose himself for a space of 
three feet in going from one trench to 
another. In that instant a Mauser bul- 
let struck him under the left eye, trav- 
ersed the nostril, the top of the palate, 
the cheek bone and came out under the 
right ear. He felt the bullet only where 
it came out, but soon he fell, covered 
with blood and believed he was wounded 
to death. Then his courage returned, 


and he crawled into the trench. Com- 
rades carried him to the ambulance at 
Ambleny, with bullets and “ saucepans ” 
raining about them from every direction. 
In time he was transferred to the Ameri- 
can Hospital at Neuilly. “I’m only a lit- 
tle disfigured and condemned to liquids,” 
he told his friend the abbé. ‘In a few 
weeks [ shall be cured and will return 
to the front.” 


Abbé Klein tells the curious story of a 
Zouave and his faithful dog. In one of 
the zigzag corridors connecting the 
trenches near Arras the man was terri- 
bly wounded by a shell that killed all his 
companions and left him three-quarters 
buried in the earth. With only the dead 
around him, he “felt himself going to 
discouragement,” to use the author’s 
mild phrase, when his dog, which had 
never left him since the beginning of the 
war, arrived and began showing every 
sign of distress and affection. The 
wounded man told the author: 


It is not true that he dug me out, but he 
roused my courage. I commenced to free my 
arms, my head, the rest of my body. “Seeing 
this, he began scratching with all his might 
around me, and then caressed me, licking my 
wounds. The lower part of my right leg was 
torn off, the left wounded in the calf, a piece 
of shell in the back, two fingers cut off, and 
the right arm burned. I dragged myself 
bleeding to the trench, where I waited an 
hour for the litter carriers. They brought 
me to the ambulance post at Roclincourt, 
where my foot was taken off, shoe and all; 
it hung only by a tendon. From there I was 
carried on a stretcher to Anzin, then in a 
carriage to another ambulance post, where 
they carved me some more. * * * My dog 
was present at the first operation. An hour 
after my departure he escaped and came to 
me at Anzin. 


But when the Zouave was sent to 
Neuilly the two friends had to separate. 
At the railway station he begged to take 
his dog along, and told his story; but 
the field officer, touched though he was, 
could not take it upon himself to send a 
dog on a military train. The distress of 
both man and beast was so evident that 
more than one nurse had tears in her 
eyes as the train pulled out. 

They tried to pet the dog, dubbed him 
Tue-Boches, offered him dog delicacies of 
all sorts, but in vain. He refused all 
food and remained for two days “sad 
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to death.” Then some one went to the 
American Hospital, told how the dog had 
saved the Zouave, and the upshot of it 
was that the faithful animal, duly combed 
and passed through the disinfecting 
room, was admitted to the hospital and 
recovered his master and his appetite. 
But at last accounts his master was still 
very weak, and “in the short visit which 
the dog is allowed to make each day, he 
knows perfectly, after a tender and dis- 
creet good morning, how to hold him- 
self very wisely at the foot of the bed, 
his eyes fixed upon his patient.” 


Thanks to modern science, the cases of 
tetanus are few in this war, but there are 
many deaths from gangrene, because, 
with no truce for the removal of the 
wounded, so many lie for days before re- 
ceiving medical aid. Abbé Klein tells of 
one Breten boy, as gentle a soul as his 
sister—“‘ my little Breton,” he always 
calls him, affectionately—and comments 
again and again upon the boy’s patient 
courage amid sufferings that could have 
but one end. The infection spread in 
spite of all that science could do, and 
even amputation could not save him. At 
last he ceased to live, “ like a poor little 
bird,” as his French attendant, herself a 
mother with three boys in the army, 
said with tears. 

Saddest of all are the bereaved wives 
and mothers. The reader will find many 
of them in the good Chaplain’s book, and 
they will bring the war closer than any- 
thing else. Sometimes they stand mute 
under the blow, looking on the dead face 
without a sound, and then dropping un- 
conscious to the floor. Sometimes they 
ery wild things to heaven. The Chap- 
lain’s work in either case is not easy, 
and some of his most touching pages 
depict such scenes. 

There was a boy of twenty years, who 
was slowly but surely dying of gangrene. 
Let the abbé tell the end of the story: 


At 9 o’clock: the parents arrive. Frightened 
at first by the change, they are reassured to 
see that he is suffering so little, and soon 
leave him, as they think, to rest. When they 
return at 10, suddenly called, their child is 
dead. Their grief is terrible. The father 
still masters himself, but the mother utters 
cries. They are led to the chapel, while some 
gne comes to look for me, The poor woman, 


who was wandering about stamping and 
wringing her hands, rushes to me and cries, 
no, it is not possible that her son is dead, a 
child like that, so healthy, so beautiful, so 
lovable; she wishes me to reassure her, to say 
it is as she says. Before my silence and the 
tears that come to my eyes her groans re- 
double, and nothing can calm her: ‘* But what 
will become of us? We had only him.” 


Nothing quiets her. My words of Christian 
hope have no more effect than what the 
father tries to say to her. For a moment 
she listens to my account of the poor boy’s 
words of faith, of the communion yesterday, 
of his prayer this morning. But soon she 
falls back into her distraction, and I suggest 
to the husband that he try to occupy her 
mind, to make a diversion of some kind; the 
more so, I add, as I must leave to attend a 
burial. She hears this word: “I don’t want 
him to be taken from me. You are not going 
to bury him at once!’’ I explain softly that 
no one is thinking of such a thing; that en 
the contrary I am going to take her to those 
who will let her see her boy. We go then to 
the office, and I hurry away to commence the 
funeral of another. 

I learn on my return that they have seen 
their son, such as death has made him, and 
that on hearing the cries of the mother, three 
other women, already agitated by the visit to 
their own wounded and by the funeral prep- 
arations, have fallen in a faint. 


One day last Fall President Poincaré, 
accompanied by M. Viviani and General 
Gallieni, was received at the American 
Hospital by Mr. Herrick, the American 
Ambassador, and by the members of the 
Hospital Committee. Abbé Klein has 
words of praise not only for Mr. Herrick, 
but also for his predecessor, Mr. Bacon, 
and for his successor, Mr. Sharp. His 
admiration for the devoted American 
women who are serving as nurses in the 
hospital is expressed frequently in his 
pages. He says the labors of the Ameri- 
can nurses and those of the French 
nurses complement each other admirably. 
Of the founding and maintenance of the 
hospital at Neuilly, he says: 

The resources are provided wholly by the 
charity of Americans. From the beginning 
of the war the administrative council of their 
Paris hospital took the initiative in the move- 
ment. The American colony in France, al- 
most unaided, gave the half-million francs 
that was subscribed the first month. New 
York and other cities of the United States 
followed their lead, and, in spite of the finan- 
cial crisis that grips there as elsewhere, one 
may be sure that the funds will not be want- 
ing. America has its Red Cross, which, justly 
enough, aids the wounded of all nations; but, 
among the belligerents, it has chosen to dis- 
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tinguish the compatriots of Lafayette and 
Rochambeau; our field hospital is the witness 
of their faithful gratitude. France will not 
forget. 

Later the abbé recorded in his diary 
that the 500 beds would soon be filled, 
but added that the generous activity of 
the Americans would not end there. 
They would establish branch hospitals. 
Large sums had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee to found an “am- 
bulance” in Belgium and another in 
France as near the front as prudence 
permitted. Toward the end of January 
he recorded the gift of $200,000 from 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, and its use 
by the committee to establish an affili- 
ated hospital at the College of Juilly, in 
the Department of Seine-et-Marne. He 
added that still other branches were 
about to be founded with American 


funds. 


Abbé Klein writes out of a full and 
sincere heart, whether as a priest, a 
patriot, or a man who loves his fellow- 
men; and, without seeking it, he writes 
as a master of phrase. His new book 
probably will scon be translated and pub- 
lished in the United States. 


A TROOPER’S SOLILOQUY 


By O. C, A. CHILD 


Aye, 


Mary’s home from school—the 


a8 Bs very peaceful by our place the now! 


little toad— 


a 


And Jeck is likely bringing in the cow, 
Away from pasture, down the hillside road. 


Now Nancy, I’ll be bound, is brewing tea! 
She’s humming at her work the way she 


will, 


And, happen so, she maybe thinks of me 
And wishes she’d another cup to fill. 


‘Tis very queer to sit here on this nag 


And swing this bit o’ 


hand— 


blade within my 


To keep my eye upon that German flag 
And wonder will they run or will they 


stand; 


To watch their Uhlans forming up below, 
And feel a queersome way that’s like to 


fear; 


To hope to God that I won’t make a show, 
And that my throat is not too dry to cheer; 


To close my eyes a breath and say ‘‘ God 


bless 


And keep all safe at home, and aid us win,’ 
Then straighten as the bugle sounds ‘“ Right, 


Dress= = * ez 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
in! 


Hurrah! 


We’re going 


American Unfriendliness 


By Maximilian Harden 


[From THr New York Trmes, April, 1915.] 


: Maximilian Harden, author of the article of which the following is a translation, is the 
widely known German journalist and publicist who has been termed “the German George 


Bernard Shaw.”’ 


APAN and the United States are 
being wooed. Ever since the 
Western powers’ hope of speedy 


decisive blows on the part of Rus- 
sia have shriveled up, they would like to 


lure the Japanese Army, two to four. 


hundred thousand men, to the Continent. 
What was scoffed at as a whim of Pin- 
chon and Clemenceau now is unveiled as 
a yearning of those at the head of the 
Governments. 

The sentimental wish to see Germany’s 
collapse completed by the activities of 
the allied European powers now ventures 
only shyly into the light of day. The 
ultimate wearing down of the German 
Army assures us of victory; but a speedy 
termination of the war under which the 
whole hemisphere suffers would be pref- 
erable. The Trans-Siberian Railway could 
bring the Japanese to Poland and East 
Prussia. The greatness of the expendi- 
tures therefor cannot frighten him who 
knows what tremendous sums each week 
of the war costs the Allies. Where it is 
a question of our life, of the existence of 
all free lands, every consideration must 
vanish. Public opinion desires an agree- 
ment with the Government of the Mikado. 

These sentences I found in the Temps. 
England will not apply the brakes. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, to be sure, lauds the 
care-free fortune of his fatherland, 
which even after Trafalgar, he says, did 
not command the seas as freely as today; 
but in his inmost heart even this “ savior 
of Calais ” does not cheat himself con- 
cerning the fact that it is a matter of life 
and death. In order not to succumb in 
such a conflict, England will sacrifice its 
prosperous comfort and the lordly pride 
of the white man just as willingly as it 
would, if necessary, Gibraltar and Egypt, 


The article was published in the second February number of Die Zukunft. 


(which might be within the reach of Ger- 
man armies in the Spring.) 

Will Japan follow the luring cry? Any 
price will be paid for it. What is Indo- 
China to the Frenchmen, whose immense 
colonial empire is exploited by strangers, 
if thereby they can purchase the bliss of 
no longer being “the victims of 1870”? 
And the yellow race that co-operated on 
Europe’s soil in the most momentous de- 
cision of all history would live in splen- 
dor such as had never before been seen, 
and could keep China, the confused, reel- 
ing republic, for at least a generation in 
its guardianship. 

The land of the Stars and Stripes is 
only being asked to give its neutrality the 
color of good-will. It is, for the time 
being, unlikely that the United States 
would stand beside our opponents with 
army and navy, as has been urgently 
counseled by Mr. Roosevelt, (who re- 
ceived the honorary doctor’s title in Ber- 
lin and as a private citizen reviewed a 
brigade drill at the Kaiser’s side.) Nev- 
ertheless, experience warns us to be pre- 
pared for every change of weather, from 
the distant West, as well as the distant 
East, (and to guard ourselves alike 
against abuse and against flattery.) 

The sentiment of the Americans is un- 
friendly to us. In spite of Princes’ trav- 
els, Fritz monuments, exchanges of pro- 
fessors, Kiel Week, and cable compli- 
ments? Yes, in spite of all that. We 
can’t change it. And should avoid im- 
petuous wooing. 

The missionaries of the Foreign Office 
brought along with them in trunks and 
bundles across the sea the prettiest eag- 
erness; but in many cases they selected 
useless and in some cases even injurious 
methods. Lectures, pamphlets, defensive 
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writings—the number of the defenders 
and the abundance of their implements 
and talk only nursed suspicion. What- 
ever could be done for the explanation of 
the German conduct was done by Ger- 
mania’s active children, who know the 
country and the people. 


The American business man never likes 
to climb mountains of paper. He has grown 
up in a different emotional zone, accus- 
tomed to a different standard of values 
than the Middle European. To feel his 
way into foreign points of view, finally to 
become, in ordinary daily relations, a 
psychologist, that will be one of the chief 
duties of the German of tomorrow. He 
may no longer demand that the stranger 
shall be like him; no longer denounce es- 
sential differences of temperament as a 
sin. The North American, among whose 
ancestors are Britons and Spaniards, 
Celts and Dutchmen, South Frenchmen 
and Low Germans, does not easily under- 
stand the Englishman, despite the com- 
mon language; calls him surly, stiff, cold; 
charges him with selfishness and pre- 
sumption, and has never, as a glance 
\-cekward will show, shirked battle with 
him for great issues. For the most part, 
to be sure, it remains the scolding of 
relatives, who wish to tug at and tousel 
each other, not to murder each other. 


Only before the comrade of Japan did 
the brow of Jonathan wrinkle more deep- 
ly. But every Briton swore that his 
knisman would bar the yellow man’s way 
to Hawaii, California, and the Philip- 
pines, and put him in the fields of Asia 
only as a terror to the Russians or a 
scarecrow to the Germans. A doubt re- 
mained, nevertheless; and we missed the 
chance of a strong insurance against Jap- 
anese encroachment. Stroked caressing- 
ly yesterday and boxed ears today: 

Over there the dollar alone rules, and all 
diplomacy is a pestilential swamp; decency 
is an infrequent guest, with scorn grinning 
ever over its shoulder; the entrepreneur is 
a rogue, the official a purchasable puppet, 
the lady a cold-cream-covered lady-peacock, 

The stubborn idealism, the cheerful 
ability of the American, his joy in giv- 
ing, his achievements in and for art, 
science, culture—all that was scarcely 


noticed. Such a caricature could not be 
erased by compliments. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt bared his set of 
stallion’s teeth (Hengstgebiss) to the 
Berliners, he had spoken cheerfully to 
Admirals Dewey and Beresford concern- 
ing the possibilities of a war of the Star- 
Spangled Banner against Germany. And 
gentler fellow-countrymen of the bill- 
board man said: 

You’re amazing. Yourselves’ devilishly 
greedy for profits, yet you scoff at.us he- 
cause we go chasing after business. You 
fetch heaps of money across the sea, and 
then turn up your sublimely snuffing noses 
as if it stinks. 

To reach an understanding would have 
been difficult even in times of peace. 
The American is unwilling to be either 
stiff or subservient. He does not wish 
to be accounted of less value as a mer- 
chant than the officer or official; wishes 
to do what he likes and to call the Presi- 
dent an ox outright if he pleases. Leave 
him as he is; and do not continually hurt 
the empire and its swarms of emigrant 
children by the attempt to force strangers 
into the shell of your will and your opin- 
ion. 


Is it not possible that the American is 
analyzing the origin of the war in his 
own way? That he looks upon Belgium’s 
fate with other eyes than the German? 
That he groans over “the army as an 
end in itself” and over “militarism”? 
That he does not understand us any 
quicker than the German Michel under- 
stands him? And that he puffs furious- 
ly when, after a long period of drought, 
the war, a European one, now spoils his 
trade? 

Only for months at the worst, Sam; 
then it will spring up again in splendor 
such as has never been seen before. No 
matter how the dice fall for us, the chief 
winnings are going to you. The cost of 
the war (expense without increment, 
devastation, loss of business) amounts to 
a hundred thousand million marks or 
more for old Europa; she will be loaded 
down with loans and taxes. Even to the 
gaze of the victor, customers will sink 
away that were yesterday capable of 
buying and paying. Extraordinary risks 
cannot be undertaken for many a year 
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on our soil. But everybody will drift 
over to you—Ministers of Finance, art- 
ists, inventors, and those who scent prof- 
its. You will merely have to free your- 
selves from dross (and from the trust 
thought that cannot be stifled) and to 
weed out the tares of demagogy; then 
you will be the effective lords of the 
world and will travel to Europe like a 
great Niirnberg that teaches people sub- 
sequently to feel how once upon a time it 
felt to operate in the Narrows. 

The scope of your planning and of your 
accomplishment, the very rank luxuri- 
ance of your life, will be marveled at as 
a fairy wonder. We, victors and con- 
quered and neutrals, will alike be con- 
fined by duty to austere simplicity of 
living. Your complaint is unfounded; 
only gird yourselves for a wee short time 
in patience. Whether the business deals 
which you grab in the wartime smell 
good or bad, we shall not now publicly 
investigate. If law and custom permit 
them, what do you care for alien heart- 
ache? If the statutes of international 
law prohibit them, the Governments must 


insure the effectiveness thereof. Scold- 
ing does not help. Until the battle has 
been fought out to the finish, until the 
book of its genesis has been exalted 
above every doubt, your opinion weighs 
as heavy as a little chicken’s feather to 
us. Let writer and talker rave till they 
are exhausted—not a syllable yet in de- 
fense. 

We do not feel hurt, (haven’t spare 
time for it;) indeed, we are glad that you 
gave ten millions each month for Bel- 
gium, that you intend to help care for 
Poland, that you are opening the savings 
banks of your children. But, seriously, 
we beg you not to howl if American 
ships are damaged by the attack of Ger- 
man submarines. England wishes to 
shut off our imports of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, and we wish to shut off 
England’s. You do not attempt to land 
on our coast; keep away also from that 
of Britain. You were warned early. 
What is now to take place is commanded 
by merciless necessity; must be. 

And let no woeful cries, no threats, 
crowd into Germany’s ears. 


ENDOWED WITH A NOBLE FIRE OF BLOOD 


By A. Kouprine 


[From King Albert’s Book.] 


whole civilized world is now due to the self-denying Belgian people 

and their noble young sovereign. They first threw themselves 
before the savage beast, foaming with pride, maddened with blood. They 
thought not of their own safety, nor of the prosperity of their houses, nor 
of the fate of the high culture of their country, nor of the vast numbers 
and cruelty of the enemy. They have saved not only their fatherland, but 
all Europe—the cradle of intellect, taste, science, creative art, and beauty— 
they have saved from the fury of the barbarians trampling, in their inso- 
lence, the best roses in the holy garden of God. Compared with their 
modest heroism the deed of Leonidas and his Spartans, who fought in 
the Pass of Thermopylae, falls into the shade. And the’hearts of all 
the noble and the good beat in accord with their great hearts. * * * 

No, never shall die or lose its power a people endowed with such a 
noble fire of blood, with such feelings that inspire it to confront bereave- 
ment, sorrow, sickness, wounds; to march as friends, hand in hand, adored 
King and simple cottager, man and woman, poor and rich, weak and 
strong, aristocrat and laborer. Salutation and humblest reverence to 


them ! 


N: applause, not admiration, but the deep, eternal gratitude of the 


Chronology of the War 


Showing Progress of Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 
from Feb. 28, 1915, Up To and Including March 31, 1915 


[Continued from the March Number] 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


March 1—Two German army corps are de- 
feated in struggle for Przasnysz; Ger- 
mans bombard Ossowetz. 

March 2—Russians win Dukla Pass; 10,000 
Germans taken~ prisoner at Przasnysz; 
Russians reinforced on both flanks in 
Poland; Austrians meet reverse near Stan- 
islau; Austrians make progress in the 
Carpathians; Russians shell Czernowitz. 

March 3—Russians press forward from the 
Niemen and the Dniester; Austro-Ger- 
man army driven back in Galicia; Ger- 
mans demolish two Ossowetz forts. 

March 4—Russians are pressing four armies 
through the mountain passes into Hun- 
gary; they have checked a new Bukowina 
drive on the part of the Austrians. 

March 5—Russians are taking the offensive 
from the Baltic Sea to the Rumanian 
frontier; German armies in the north 
have been split into isolated columns; 
Russians report the recapture of Stan- 
islau and Czernowitz; snow is retarding 
the invasion of Hungary. 

March 6—Russian centre takes up attack; 
Russians are gaining in North Poland; 
Austrians give ground in Hast Galicia. 

March 7—Germans start another drive in 
region of Pilica River; Austrians retreat 
in Bukowina. 

March S8—Russians silence two batteries of 
German siege artillery at Ossowetz; Aus- 
trians gain ground in the Carpatians 
and Galicia; it is reported that German 
troops in Northern Poland ard Galicia 
are exhausted. 

March 9—Germans are raising the siege of 
Ossowetz and are retreating in Northern 
Poland; Russians claim that the Austrian 
offensive in Eastern Galicia is a com- 
plete failure. 

March 10—Germans_ attempt to break 
through Russian line in Northern Poland; 
General Eichorn’s army, retreating from 
the Niemen, is being harried by Rus- 
sian cavalry and has been pierced at one 
point; Austrians have successes in the 
Carpathians and Western Galicia. 

March 11—One million men are engaged in 
a series of battles in Northern Poland, 
the front being eighty miles long. 

March 12—In the Carpathians the Russians 
capture the villages of Lupkow and Smol- 
nik and the surrounding heights. 


March 13—Russians check German offensive 
against Przasnysz; fighting in progress 
along Orzyc River; Austrians repulse 
Russian attack near Cisna in the Car- 
pathians. 


March 14—Russians check German advance 
in Mlawa region. 


March 15—Russians capture the chief east- 
ern defense of Przemysl, three miles fron 
the heart of the defense system, Aus- 
trian troops which held the position leav- 
ing many guns in the snow; the siege 
ring is now drawn tighter; battle is on 
in Bukowina; there is fighting among 
the ice fields of the Carpathians. 


March 16—Russians take vigorous offensive 
and drive back army that was marching 
on Przasnysz; 100,000 men have bven 
buried in a triangle a few miles in area 
between Warsaw and Skierniewice; Ger- 
mans are making use of fireworks at 
night to locate Russian guns; Austrian 
Archduke Frederick suggests to Emperor 
Francis Joseph the abandonment of the 
campaign against Serbia, all troops to be 
diverted to the Carpathians. 


March 17—Przemysl is in peril; Russians 
have recrossed the German frontier in 
two places; there is fighting on a 600- 
mile front; it is reported that the Aus- 
trian Army in Bast Galicia has been 
flanked; a battle is being fought in the 
snow for the possession of Tarnowice. 


March 18—Germans threaten severe repris- 
als on Russians for devastation in East 
Prussia; German offensive in much of 
Poland is reported to be broken. 


March 19—Memel, German port on the Bal- 
tic, is occupied by the Russians; Tilsit 
is menaced; Von Hindenburg starts a new 
offensive in Central Poland; the Germans 
have lost heavily along the Pilica; Aus- 
trians claim that they have halted the 
Russian advance in the Carpathians. 


March 20—Russians win battle in streets 
of Memel; battle line extends to Ru- 
manian border; sortie by Przemysl garri- 
son is driven back; statistics published 
in Petrograd show that 95 towns and 4,50C 
villages in Russian Poland have been 
devastated as result of German invasion; 
damage estimated at $500,000,000, 
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March operations 


21—Austrians renew 
against Serbia and are defeated in 
artillery duel near Belgrade; Russians 


are advancing on Tilsit; another Przemysl 
sortie is repelled. 


March 22—After a seige which began on 
Sept. 2, the longest siege in modern 
history, the great Galician fortress of 
Przemys! is surrendered to the Russians, 
who capture 9 Austrian Generals, 200 
officers, and 125,000 men, according to 
Russian statements; the strategic value 
of Przemysl is considered great; as it 


guarded the way to Cracow and to im- 


portant Carpathian passes; Germans re- 
take Memel; Russians are preparing for 
vigorous offensive in the Carpathians; 
Austrians are shelling the Montenegrin 
front. 

March 23—Demonstrations are held in Rus- 
sia over fall of Przemysl; Germans say 
that the capture of the place cannot in- 
fluence general situation. 

March 24—Battle is being fought in tne 
Carpathians; Russians march on Hungary 
and pursue strong column that had been 
seeking to releive Przemysl; Germans 
withdraw big guns from Ossowetz. 

March 25—Russians carry Austrian position 
on crest of Beskid Mountains in Lupkow 
Pass region and win victory in Bukowina; 
fighting in Southern Poland is resumed. 

March 26—It is reported that the Austro- 
German armies in the Carpathians are 
withdrawing into Hungary; Germans re- 
treat in the north. 


Mareh 27—Violent fighting in the Carpa- 
thians; Austrians make gains in Buko- 
wina. 


March 28—Russians break into Hungary and 
carry on offensive operations against 
Uszok and Lupkow Passes. 

March 29—Austrians make gains at several 


points; Russians say that the Memel 
dash was a mere raid. 
March 30—Russians storm crests in the 


Carpathians; Austrians are in a big drive 
across Bukowina; 160,000 Germans are 
reported as being rushed to Austria. 

March 31—Russians are making their way 
down the southern slopes of the Car- 
pathians into Hungary; German army 
corps reported trapped and cut to pieces 
in Northern Poland; Pola is preparing 
for a siege. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE. 


March 2—Germans are pouring reinforce- 
ments into Belgium; British gain ground 
near La Bassée. 

March 4—Hard fighting in the Vosges; Ger- 
mans spray burning oil and chemicals 
upon French advancing in Malancourt 
woods. ; 

March 5—Germans checked at Rheims; re- 
port of Sir John French says situation 
is unchanged in Belgium; Germans are 
holding reserves in Alsace. 


March 9—Floods hamper campaign in Alsace; 
it is reported that Germans are shelling 
factories in France which they cannot 
capture. 


March 10—Germans declare that the French 
have failed in the Champagne district 
and have lost 45,000 men. 


March 11—After several days of severe 
fighting the British capture Neuve Cha- 
pelle, the German loss being estimated by 
British at 18,000; the British also have lost 
heavily, particularly in officers; British 
believe they will now be able to threaten 
seriously the German position at La Bas- 
sée; French War Office says operations 
in Champagne have aided Russians by 
preventing Germans from _ reinforcing 
eastern armies. 


March 12—British are pressing on toward 
Lille; they gain near Armentiéres, oc- 
cupy Hpinette, and advance toward La 
Bassée; Germans are intrenched in Au- 
bers; the new drive is expected by Allies 
to prevent Germans in the west from 
sending reinforcements to the east. 

March 13—Sir John French reports further 
gains in Neuve Chapelle region. 

March 14—French occupy Vauquois, the key 
to a wide area of the Argonne; they cap- 
ture trenches and occupy Embermenil; 
Belgians gain on the Yser; British repel 
German attack on Neuve Chapelle; it is 
announced that the French recently won 
a victory at Reichackerkopf in Alsace, 

March 15—French capture trenches north of 
Arras; Germans drive back British south 
of Ypres; Germans meet reverse at Neuve 
Chapelle; it is announced that the French 
recently won a victory at Combres; 
French and British are preparing for a 
general offensive; the first installment 
is given out from French official sources 
of a historical review of the war, from 
the French viewpoint, covering the first 
six months. 

March 16—Belgians cross the Yser; they 
drive Germans from trenches south of 
Nieuport; British retake St. Eloi; barbed 
wire fence, ten feet high, encompasses 
entire zone of German military oper-_ 
ations in Alsace; British still hold Neuve 
Chapelle after several spirited attempts 
to retake it. ‘ 

March 17—Westende bombarded; Belgians 
earry two positions in Yser region. 

March 18—Belgian Army continues to ad- 
vance on the Yser; French continue to 
hold the heights near Notre Dame de 
Lorette despite repeated shelling of their 
position; Germans are fortifying towns 
in Alsace. 

March 19—Belgians and Germans are fight- 
ing a battle in the underground pas- 
sages of a monastery in front of Rams- 
cappelle; official British report tells of 
new German repulse at St. Eloi. 

March 21—Germans take a hill in the Vosges. 

March 24—New battle begins along the Yser. 
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March 26—Belgians make progress on road 
from Dixmude to. Ypres. 

March 27—French capture summit of Hart- 
manns-Weilerkopf Mountain. | 

March 29—French are pressing the Germans 
hard at various points in Champagne; 
as an offset, the Germans renew activity 
against Rheims with lively bombard- 
ments; sapping and mining operations 
are stated to be the only means of 
gaining ground in the Argonne. 


TURKISH AND EGYPTIAN CAM- 
PAIGN. 


March 1—Turkish forces mass on Asiatic 
side of the Dardanelles under’ Essad 
Pasha, defender of Janina; Russians 
have completed the expulsion of Turks 
from Transcaucasus region and dominate 
the Black Sea. s 

March 3—Russians, after three days’ battle, 
stop reinforcements for Turks in the 
Caucasus. 

Mareh 5—Turks abandon for the time the 
campaign against Egypt and_ recall 
troops. 

March 7—British drive Turks back from the 
Persian Gulf, with considerable losses on 
both sides; it is reported that the Ger- 
mans killed 300 Turks in a conflict be- 
tween these allies after the Egyptian re- 
treat. 

March 9—-Germans report that British were 
routed recently in Southern Mesopotamia. 

March 12—General d’Amaade, commander of 
the French forces in Morocco, has been 
put in command of a force which is to aid 
the allied fleets in operations against 
Constantinople. 

March 13—Turks are driven back in Armenia 
and Northwestern Persia. 

March 16—Russians rout Turks in Armenia 
and threaten Turks in the Caucasus. 
March 18—Turkish soldiers kill several civ- 
ilians in the Urumiah district of Persia; 
Turks are massing large forces near Con- 
stantinople and on Asiatic side of the 

Dardanelles. 

March 19—Russians occupy Archawa. 

March 20—Turks reported to be four days’ 
march from Suez Canal. 

Mareh 23—Turkish force operating against 
town of Suez is routed. 


CAMPAIGN IN FAR EAST. 


March 12—It is reported from Peking that 
nine Germans, among them the German 
Military Attaché at Peking, who is lead- 
ing the party, escaped from Tsing-tao 
when it fell, and have made their way 
1,000 miles into Manchuria, where they 
are trying to blow up tunnels along the 
Trans-Siberian railway; Russian troops 
are pursuing them. 


CAMPAIGN IN AFRICA. 


March 21—Official announcement is made 
that General Botha, Commander in Chief 


of the Army of the Union of South Africa, 
has captured 200 Germans and two field 
guns at Swakopmund, German South- 
west Africa. 


NAVAL RECORD—GENERAL. 


March 1—Norwegian steamer reports ram- 
ming a submarine off English coast. 


March 2—Bulgaria protests to Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Serbia against mines in the 
Danube; diligent inquiry in England fails 
to produce any evidence supporting report 
that British superdreadnought Audacious, 
wrecked by mine or torpedo on Oct. 27, 
is about to be restored to the fighting 
line. 


March 3—Allied fleet silences three inner 
forts on the Asiatic side of the Dar- 
danelles; Berlin report says British 
cruiser Zephyr was damaged. 


March 4—Attack on Dardanelles continues; 
French ships bombard Bulair forts and 
destroy Kavak Bridge; Field Marshal von 
der Goltz has asked for German artillery 
officers to aid in defending Dardanelles, 
but it is reported that Germans cannot 
spare any; German submarine U-S is sunk 
by destroyers of the Dover flotilla; Ger- 
man submarine chases hospital ship St. 
Andrew. 


March 5—Allies report that six, possibly 
seven, German submarines have been 
sunk since beginning of the war; two 
Captains of British merchant ships claim 
prize for sinking German submarines; 
British Admiralty informs shipping in- 
terests that a new mine field has been 
laid in the North Sea; Germans report 
a French ammunition ship sunk at Os- 
tend; Japanese report that the schooner 
Aysha, manned by part of the crew of 
the Emden, is still roving the Indian 
Ocean; there is despair in Constantinople 
as Dardanelles bombardment continues; 
Russian Black Sea fleet is steaming to- 
ward the Bosporus; allied. fleet is bom- 
barding Smyrna. 


March 6—British ships Queen Blizabeth® and 
Prince George attack strong Dardanelles 
forts, they blow up one and damage two; 
allied landing party suffers loss; Asia 
Minor ports are being shelled; one-third of 
the Dardanelles reported clear of Turkish 
mines; concentration of Turkish fleet re- 
ported; Germans state that a submarine, 
reported by the Captain of British mer- 
chantman Thordis to have been sunk by 
his vessel, escaped; German Embassy at 


Washington expresses regret over tor- 


pedo attack on British hospital ship As- 
turias in February, stating that the at- 
tack, which did no harm, was due to 
mistake. 


March 7—Queen Elizabeth and other ships 
continue bombardment of Dardanelles 
forts. 
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March 8—Allied fleet forces its way further 


into Dardanelles, British ships opening 
direct fire on main Turkish positions; 
more forts are silenced; most of the AI- 
lies’ ships are hit, but little damage is 
done; effective fire at 21,000 yards against 
batteries on the Asiatic side; seaplanes 
are being much used for locating con- 
cealed guns; it is reported from Petrograd 
that when the allied fleets began the 
forcing of the Dardanelles a Russian ship 
was invited to head the column, and did 
so; ports on the Black Sea are destroyed 
by Russians; British Admiralty announces 
that prisoners from U-8 will be segregated 
under special restrictions, and they may 
be put on trial after the war because of 
German submarine methods; British col- 
lier Bengrove sunk in Bristol Channel by 
torpedo or mine. 


March 9—German submarines sink three 


British merchantmen, thirty-seven men 
going down with one ship; Military Gov- 
ernor of Smyrna says that British have 
bombarded unfortified villages; another 
British superdreadnought joins allied 
fleet at Dardanelles; French transports 
are on way with troops; Turks lose coal 
supply by Russian bombardment of Zun- 
guldiak; report.from Berlin that German 
submarine U-16 has sunk five merchant- 
men; British Admiralty states that Ger- 
man submarines, from Jan. 21 to March 3, 
sank fifteen British steamships out of a 
total of 8,734 vessels above 300 tons ar- 
riving at or departing from British ports 
in that period; more mines planted near 
Denmark. 


March 10—German auxiliary cruiser Prince 


Bitel Friedrich anchors at Newport News 
for repairs and supplies; she brings pas- 
sengers and crews of eleven merchant 
ships sunk by her in a cruise of 30,000 
miles, including crew of American sailing 
ship William P. Frye, bound from Seattle 
to Queenstown with wheat, sunk on Jan. 
28, despite protests of the Frye’s Cap- 
tain; more Dardanelles forts are reduced ; 
batteries on Hren-Keui Heights silenced ; 
British sink German submarine U-12; 
British collier Beethoven sunk. 


March 11—President Wilson states that there 


” 


will be ‘‘a most searching inquiry ’’ into 
the sinking of the William P. Frye by the 
Prinz Witel Friedrich, ‘‘and whatever 
action is taken will be based on the re- 
sult of that inquiry ’?; Commander Thier- 
ichens of the Eitel defends sinking of the 
Frye, claiming her cargo was contraband ; 
British warships are ordered to the en- 
trance to the Capes of the Chesapeake to 
prevent escape of the Hitel; Hitel goes 
into drydock for repairs; more Darda- 
nelles forts are damaged; mine sweeping 
is being conducted by the Allies at night ; 
allied fleet before Smyrna gives Turkish 
commander twenty-four hours to sur- 
render, otherwise’ bombardment will go 


on; it is reported from The Hague that 
twelve German submarines are missing; 
Germans talk of reprisals if British do 
not treat submarine crews as prisoners of 
war. 


March 12—Dardanus batteries on the Darda- 


nelles are silenced; Germans are fortify- 
ing Constantinople; Allies’ Consuls de- 
mand establishment of a neutral zone at 
Smyrna; British auxiliary cruiser Bayano ° 
sunk off coast of Scotland, probably by 
a submarine, with loss of 200; it is 
learned that British bark Conway Castle 
was sunk on Feb. 27 off the Chilean coast 
by the German cruiser Dresden; it is 
learned that French steamer Guadeloupe 
has been sunk off Brazil by the German 
auxiliary cruiser Kronprinz Wilhelm; it 
is reported from Berlin that Germans 
have sunk 111 merchant steamships, with 
tonnage of 400,000, since war began; 
British cotton ship Indian Prince is re- 
ported sunk. 


March 18—England has lost 90 merchant ships 


and 47 fishing vessels, sunk or captured, 
since the war began; Vice Admiral* Car- 
den is stated to have predicted the forc- 
ing of the Dardanelles by Faster; fog de- 
lays Allies’ operations in Dardanelles; 
five British warships wait for WHitel off 
Virginia Capes. 


March 14—Three British cruisers sink Ger- 


man cruiser Dresden near Juan Fernan- 
dez Island; no damage to British ships; 
French steamer Auguste Conseil sunk by 
German submarine; German submarine 
U-29 is reported to have sunk five British 
merchantmen in the last few days; citi- 
zen of Leipsic offers reward to crew of 
submarine that sinks a British transport. 


March 15—It is reported from Rio Janeiro 


that Kronprinz Wilhelm has sunk thirteen 
ships since she began her attack on AI- 
lies’ commerce. 


March 16—Officers of the Dresden at Val- 


paraiso say their ship was sunk in neu- 
tral waters; British say she was sunk 
ten miles off shore; German liner Mace- 
donia, interned at Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, slips out of port; British cruiser 
Amethyst is reported to have made a 
dash to the further end of the Darda- 
nelles and back; a mine sweeper of the 
Allies is blown up; Vice Admiral Carden, 
‘incapacitated by illness,’’ in words of 
British Admiralty, is succeeded in chief 
command in the Dardanelles by Vice Ad- 
miral De Robeck; Germany protests to 
England against promised harsh treat- 
ment of submarine crews; British and 
French warships again appear off coast 
of Belgium. 


March 17—It is reported from Denmark that 


the German cruiser Karlsruhe has been 
sunk; it is reported from Spain that the 
Macedonia has been captured by a British 
cruiser; two British steamers are sunk 
and one is damaged by German sub- 
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marines; German steamer Sierra Cor- 
doba, which aided the Dresden, is detained 
by Peruvian authorities until end of the 
war; British lose three mine sweepers 
and one sailing vessel in the Dardanelles. 

March 18—British battleships Irresistible and 
Ocean and French battleship Bouvet are 
sunk by floating mines in the Dardanelles 
while bombarding forts; 600 men lost with 
the Bouvet, but almost all of the British 
escape; British battle-cruiser Inflexible 
and French battleship Gaulois are badly 
damaged by shells from the forts; most 
of the forts suffer severely from the fleet 
fire; French submarine is sunk in the 
Dardanelles; there is a lull in bombard- 
ment of Dardanelles and of Smyrna; Ger- 
man submarine sinks British steamer 
Glenartney in English Channel; Copen- 
hagen report says a German sea Captain 
states that the Karlsruhe was sunk in 
December. 

March 19—Negotiations are being carried on, 
with American Embassy at Constantinople 
as intermediary, to try to avert shelling 
of Pera when allied fleet forces the Dar- 
danelles; British steamers Hyndford and 
Bluejacket torpedoed in English Channel. 

March 20—One French and two British bat- 
tleships are on their way to Dardanelles 
to take place of vessels sunk; new attack 
is planned by Allies, with Russia co-oper- 
ating; Turks say that the ships sunk on 
March 18 were torpedoed; Chilean seamen 
say Dresden was sunk in Chilean waters; 
Smyrna garrison is reinforced; dummy 
war fleet, composed of disguised mer- 
chantment, is reported to be ready in 
England for use in strategy against the 
Germans. 

March 21—German submarine sinks British 
collier Cairntorr off Beachy Head. 

March 22—British steamer Concord is tor- 
pedoed by a German submarine, but is 
stated not to have been sunk. 

March 23—Dutch steamer is fired on by a 
German trawler; Turks send reinforce- 
ments to Dardanelles forts. 

March 24—German vessels shell Russian 
positions near Memel; allied fleet resumes 
bombardment of Dardanelles forts; Allies 
land troops on Gallipoli Peninsula to help 
in a general attack on the forts which 
is planned on arrival of more British 
and French ships; many Europeans are 
leaving Constantinople. 

March 27—U. S. battleship Alabama is 
ordered to proceed to Norfolk at once to 
guard American neutrality should Prinz 
Hitel Friedrich leave port. 

March 28—British African liner Falaba is 
torpedoed and sunk by German submarine 
in St. George’s Channel; she carried 160 
passengers and crew of 90, of which total 
140 were saved; many were killed hy the 
torpedo explosion; British steamer Aguila 
is sunk by German submarine U-28 off 
Pembrokeshire coast; she carried three 
passengers and crew of forty-two, all pas- 


sengers and twenty-three of crew being 
lost; Russian Black Sea fleet attacks 
Bosporus forts; Dardanelles forts again 
bombarded; German Government, in offi- 
cial statement, says that Dresden was 
sunk in neutral Chilean waters. 

March 29—Dutch steamer Amstel is blown 
up by a mine; Russians renew Bosporus 
attack; allied fleet sheels Dardanelles 
forts at long range; reinforced Russian 
fleet is showing activity in the Baltic; 
German Baltic fleet is out. 


March 31—London reports that three fleets 
and three armies will combine in attack 
on Dardanelles forts; the forts are again 
bombarded; British steamers Flaminian 
and Crown of Castile are sunk by German 
submarines; Prinz Hitel Friedrich coals 
under guard of American sailors and 
soldiers; Germans shell Libau. 


NAVAL RECORD— EMBARGO AND 
WAR ZONE. 


March 1—Premier Asquith announces-in the 
House of Commons the purpose of Eng- 
Inad and France to cut Germany off 
from all trade with the rest of the world; 
“the British and French Governments 
will, therefore, hold themselves free to 
detain and take into port ships carrying 
goods of presumed enemy destination, 
ownership, or origin’’; officials in“Wash- 
ington think this attitude of the Allies 
disregards American rights. 


March 3—Germany alters relief ship rules; 
vessels may pass through the English 
Channel unmolested, but because of mines 
Germany cannot grant safe conduct for 
relief ships to and from England. ~~ 

March 4—Secretary Bryan makes public the 
text of German reply to American note 
suggesting modifications of war zone 
decree; Germany expresses willingness 
to make modifications if England will 
allow foodstuffs and raw materials to so 
to German civilians, and if England will 
make other modifications in her sea 
policy ; German reply is forwarded to Am- 
bassador Page to be submitted to the 
British Foreign Office for information 
of English Government; American State 
Department makes public part of a recent 
dispatch from Ambassador Gerard -stat- 
ing that German Government refuses to 
accept responsibility for routes followed 
by neutral steamers outside German 
waters; Henry van Dyke, American Min- 
ister at The Hague, advises the State 
Department that Germany is anxious to 
give every possible support to the work of 
American Relief Commission for Belgium, 
and will facilitate the passage of ships 
as much as _ possible. 

March 5—Holland-America Line steamer 
Noorderdijk, bound for New York, re- 
turns to Rotterdam badly disabled, it 
being reported that she was torpedoed in 
English Channel. 
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March 6—Passenger service from Holland to 
England is to be extended. 


March 8—Germany includes in the war zone 
the waters surrounding the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, but navigation on both 
sides of the Faroe Islands is not en- 
dangered. . 


March 9—It is announced at Washington that 
identical notes of inquiry have been sent 
to the British and French Governments 
asking for particulars as to how embargo 
on shipments to and from Germany is 
to be enforced. 

March 18—Submarine blows up Swedish 
steamer Hanna, flying her own flag, off 
east coast of England; six of crew lost. 

March 15—Text-made public of British 
Order in Council cutting off trade to and 
from Germany; British Government, re- 
plying to American note, refuses to permit 
foodstuffs to enter Germany for civilian 
population as suggested; British Govern- 
ment also replies to American note of 
inquiry as to particulars of embargo, Sir 
Edward Grey saying that object of Allies 
is, ‘‘succintly stated, to establish a 
blockade to prevent vessels from carrying 
goods for or coming from Germany.”’ 

March 17—Secretary Bryan makes public 
full text of six recent notes exchanged 
between the United States and the Allies 
and Germany regarding the embargo and 
the war zone; Allies contend German war 
methods compel the new means of re- 
prisal. 

-March 18—Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
make an identical representation to the 
Allies against the embargo decree on 
trade to and from Germany. 

March 20—Holland protests to Allies against 
embargo. 

March 21—German submarine U-28 seizes 
Dutch steamers Batavier V. and Zaans- 
troom and their cargoes. 

March 22—Holland asks explanation from 
Germany of-seizure of Batavier V. and 
Zaanstroom. 

March 25—Submarine 
steamer Medea. 
March 26—Dutch press is aroused over the 
sinking of the Medea; Ministry holds 

extraordinary council. 

March 27—Germany tells Holland that in- 
vestigation into seizure of the Batavier V. 
and Zaanstroom has not been concluded. 


AERIAL RECORD. 


March 2—It is learned that in a recent air 
raid German aviators killed two women 
and a child at La Panne, a bething town 
on Belgian coast. 

March 8—German aviator bombards War- 
saw. 

March 4—French bombard German powder 
magazine at Rottweil. 

March 5—Zeppelin raid over Calais fails; 
Pegoud receives French military medal 
for his services. 


U-28 sinks Dutch 


March 7—French official statement shows 
that French airmen during the war have 
made 10,000 aerial reconnoissances, con- 
suming 18,000 hours in the air, and have 
traveled more than 1,116,000 miles; 
Zeppelin reported captured by allied air- 
men near Bethune. 


March 9—British seaplanes drop bombs on 
Ostend; Lieut. von Hidelen, who dropped 
bombs on Paris in September, is at-Toulon 
as a prisoner of war. 


March 12—German airmen bombard Osso- 
wetz. 


March 14—Strassburg is threatened by a 
fire started by French airman’s bomb; 
allied aeroplanes said to have wrecked 
Zeppelin near Tirlemont. 


March 17—German airman unsuccessfully 
aims five bombs at British coasting 
steamer Blonde in the North Sea. 


March 18—Bombs from Zeppelin kill seven 
in Calais. 


March 20—German airmen drop bombs near 
Deal, but all fall into the sea; one bomb 
narrowly misses American bark Manga 
Reva, 


March 21—Two Zeppelins drop bombs on 
Paris, but damage is ‘slight; eight persons 
are injured; Zeppelin drops -bombs on 
Calais, with slight damage, and is driven 
off by guns. 

March 22—Rotterdam reports that German 
aviators are aiming bombs indiscrimi- 
nately at ships in the North Sea, one 
Taube dropping five bombs near a Bel- 
gian relief ship; airmen of Allies drop 
bombs on Mulheim, injuring three German 
soldiers, 

March 23—German aeroplane aims seven 
bombs at British steamer Pandion, all 
missing; Paris Temps says that author- 
ities plan hereafter to fight Zeppelins 
by aeroplanes over Paris, something 
which had hitherto been avoided because 
of danger to Parisians. 


March 24—British airmen, in dash on Ant- 
werp shipyards, destroy one German sub- 
marine and damage another; German 
avaitors aim bombs and arrows at British 
freighter Teal, doing little damage. 

March 26—French drop bombs on Metz, 
killing three soldiers; little damage to 
property. 

March 27—German aviators drop bombs on 
Calais and Dunkirk; little damage. 
March 28—German aviator drops bombs on 

Calais; little damage. 

March 29—Germans state that during recent 
raid on Strassburg, bombs dropped by 
allied aviators killed two children and. 
wounded seven others and one woman. 

March 380—Copenhagen reports that two 
Zeppelins have been badly damaged by 
a storm while manoeuvering for a raid 
on England; Turkish seaplane drops 
bombs on British warship outside Dar- 
danelles, 
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March 31—Thirty German soldiers are killed 
and sixty wounded near Thourout, Bel- 
gium, by bombs dropped by airmen of 
Allies; fifteen German aeroplanes drop 
100 bombs at Ostrolenka, Russia; German 
aeroplane aims bomb at Dutch trawler 
in North Sea, but misses her. 


AUSTRIA. 


March 1—Two Czech regiments revolt. 

March 2—It is learned that the troops ex- 
ecuted 200 civilians in Stanislau. 

March 17—Conviction is stated to prevail 
in Vienna that war with Italy is in- 
evitable in the near future; many <Aus- 
trians are declared to be indignant that 
Germany is trying to force the nation 
to cede territory to Italy. 

March 18—Russian prisoners and Galician 
refugees are working on defensive forti- 
fications in the Trentino, which are being 
prepared in event of war with Italy: 
heavy guns are being mounted in the 
mountain passes; fleet is again concen- 
trated at Pola; Austria and Serbia agree 
to exchange interned men under 18 or 
over 50, and also women. 

March 22—Men up to 52 are now being 
trained for active service; men formerly 
rejected as unfit are being called to the 
colors. 

March 24—Five hundred thousand troops are 
massed in Southern Tyrol and _ the 
Trentino; many villages near the Italian 
frontier have been evacuated and many 
houses ‘destroyed by dynamite, so as to 
afford better range for the big guns. 

March 26—Army contract frauds are dis- 
covered in Hungary; rich manufacturers 
jailed. 


BELGIUM. 


March 2—Gen. von Bissing, German Governor 
General, says the tax recently ordered 
imposed on Belgians who do not return 
to their homes was suggested by Belgians 
themselves. 

March 8—Belgian Press Bureau announces 
that King Albert now has an army of 
140,000 men, a larger force than that 
which began the war. 

March 9—As a result of new royal decrees 
ealling refugee youths to the colors the 

‘number of recruits is increasing daily; 
a few days ago King Albert presented 
a number of recruits to two veteran regi- 
ments in a speech; Belgian officials are 
arrested by Germans on charge that they 
induced Belgian customs officials to go 
through Holland to join Belgian Army. 


March 17—Government issues protest against 
the German allegation that documents 
found in Brussels show that Belgium and 
England had a secret understanding be- 
fore the war of such a nature as to con- 
stitute a violation of Belgium’s neutrality ; 
the Government declares that conversa- 
tions which took place between Belgian 


and British military officers in 1906 and 
1912 had reference only to the situation 
that would be created if Belgium’s neu- 
trality had already been violated by a 
third party; it is declared that the docu- 
ments found by Germans, ‘‘ provided no 
part of them is either garbled or sup- 
pressed,” will prove the innocent nature 
of negotiations between Belgium and 
England. ‘ 

March 18—Firm of Henri Leten is fined 
$5,000 for violating order of German Gov- 
ernor General prohibiting ~payments to 
creditors in England. 

March 20—One million pigs owned by Ger- 
mans are billeted on the civilian popu- 
lation of Belgium, the Belgians being 
required to feed and care for the animals. 

March 21—Germans are relaxing iron regu- 
lations to some extent in attempt to get 
the normal life of Belgium moving again. 

March 23—Seventeen Belgian men are shot 
in Ghent barracks after having been 
found guilty by German court-martial 
of espionage in the interests of the Allies. 

March 28—Belgian Legation at Washington 
issues official response to statement made 
by Herr von Jagow, the Imperial German 
Secretary of State, that ‘‘ Belgium was 
dragged into the war by England’; re- 
sponse says that it was Germany, not 
England, that drew the nation into war. 


BULGARIA. 4 


March 6—Mobilization is now completed of 
three divisions of troops near Tirnova. 
March 12—Heavy artillery is being trans- 
ported to Janthe, near the Greek fron- 

tier. 

March 20—Three Bulgarian soldiers are killed 
and several Greek soldiers are wounded 
in a fight which followed an attempted 
movement by strong Bulgarian foree into 
the region of Demir-Hissar, formerly 
Turkish territory, now Greek. 

March 26—Opposition leaders are demanding 
an interview with the King with a view 
of bringing about a change of policy 
favoring the Anglo-Franco-Russian alli- 
ance; Field Marshal von der Goltz is in 
Sofia. ; 

March 30—Bulgaria is holding up shipments 
of German artillery and large quantities 
of ammunition destined for Constanti- 
nople. 


CANADA. 


March 5—Three transports arrive in England 
with 4,000 Canadian troops. 

March 14—Second contingent is now in camp 
in England; it is expected that these 
troops will soon go to the front. ‘ 

March 26—Publication of first account by 
Official Canadian Recorder with troops 


in the field of contingent’s experiences; 


he states that there have been but few 
casualties so far; the infantry was held 
in reserve in the Neuve Chapelle fight, 
but the artillery was engaged. 
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March 27—There is made public:in Ottawa 
the address delivered by General Alderon, 
commanding the Canadian Division, just 
before the men first entered the trenches; 
he warns against taking needless risks 
and tells the men he expects them to win, 
when they meet the Germans with the bay- 
onet, because of their physique. 


ENGLAND. 


March 2—Order in Council promulgated pro- 
viding for prize money for crews of 
British ships which capture or destroy 
enemy vessels to be distributed among 
officers and men at rate calculated at 
$25 for each person aboard the enemy 
vessel at beginning of engagement; Brit- 
ish spy system has been so _ perfected 
that it is said in some respects to excel 
the German; Embassy in Washington 
denies that women or children are in- 
terned in civilian camps. 


March 4—Government appeals to aviators of 
British nationality in United States and 
Canada to join the Royal Flying Corps. 


March 8—Shipowner offers $2,000 apiece to 
next four merchant ships which sink 
German submarines. 


March 9—House of Commons authorizes 
Government to take over control of en- 
gineering trade of country in order to 
increase output of war munitions. 


March 14—John E. Redmond, leader of the 
Trish Nationalist Party, declares in speech 
that Ireland is now firmly united in Eng- 
land’s cause, and that 250,000 Irishmen 
are fighting for Britain. 


March 15—Kitchener discusses the war sit- 
uation in House of Lords, he expresses 
anxiety over supply of war materials and 
blames labor unions and dram shops in 
part for the slow output; he praises the 
Canadian and Indian troops and the 
French Army; passport rules for persons 
going to France are made more stringent. 


March 16—Heavy losses among officers cause 
anxiety; T. P. O’Connor says Irish are 
with the Allies; stringent passport rules 
are extended to persons going into Hol- 
land. 

March 19—In six days 511 officers have 
been lost in killed, wounded, and missing; 
newspapers hint at conscription. 

March 20—Officers lost since beginning of 
the war, in killed, wounded, and missing, 
now total 5,476, of which 1,783 have been 
killed. 

March 23—It is reported that a second Ger- 
man spy was shot in the Tower of London 
on March 5, that a third spy is under 
sentence, and that a fourth man, a sus- 
pect, is under arrest. 

March 24—Eiarl Percy is acting as Official 
Observer with the expeditionary force; 
warships are ordered not to get supplies 
from neutral nations in Western Hemi- 
sphere,. 


March 26—Field Marshal French says that 
“the protraction of the war depends en- 
tirely upon the supply of men and muni- 
tions,’’ and if this supply is unsatisfactory 
the war will be prolonged; German news- 
papers charge British atrocities at Neuve 
Chapelle; Colonial Premiers may meet 
for consultation before terms of peace 
'are arranged. 


March 27—Storm of protest is aroused by 
suggestions of Dr. Lyttelton, Headmaster 
of Eton, that concessions should be made 
to Germany. 

March 28—Premier Asquith is attacked py 
the Unionist press for alleged lack of 
vigor in direction of the war. 

March 30—Three of the nine prison ships 
on which prisoners have been kept are 
vacated, and it is planned to empty the 
others by the end of April, prisoners being 
cared for on shore. 

March 31—King George announces that he is 
ready to give up use of liquor in the 
royal household as an example to the 
working classes, it being stated that 
slowness of output of munitions of war 
is partly due to drink; Lord Derby an- 
nounces that Liverpool dock workers are 
to be organized into a battalion, enlisted 
under military law, as a means of pre- 
venting delays in making war supplies. 


FRANCE. 


March 1—Official note issued in Paris states 
that there are 2,080,000 Germans and 
Austrians on the Russian and Serbian 
front, and 1,800,000 Germans on _ the 
French and Belgian front. 

Mareh 5—War Minister introduces bill in 
Chamber of Deputies giving authoriza- 
tion to call to the colors the recruits of 
1915 and to start training those of 1916. 

March 6—French Press Bureau estimates the 
total German losses since the beginning 
of the war, in killed, wounded, sick, and 
prisoners, at 3,000,000. 

March 10—F'oreign Office issues report on 
treatment of French civilian prisoners by 
the Germans, charging many instances of 
cruelty. 

March 11—Wight thousand German and Aus- 
trian houses have been sequestered to 
date; bill introduced into Chamber of 
Deputies provides for burning of soldiers’ 
bodies as a precaution against possible 
epidemic of disease; Mi-Caréme festivities 
omitted because of the war. 

March 12—Fine of $100,000, to be paid before 
March 20, is imposed on inhabitants of 
Lille, in hands of the Germans, because 
of a demonstration over a group of French 
prisoners of war brought into the city. 

March 14—Copenhagen report states .that 
there has been a revolt in Lille. 

March 25—War Ministry denies General von 
Bernhardi’s charge that France and Eng- 
land had an arrangement for violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium. J 
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March 28—A cannon is mentioned in the 
orders of the day for gallantry in action ; 
General Joffre decorates thirty men for 
gallantry in action in the Champagne 
district. 

March 31—Intense indignation is expressed 
by the French press over sinking of 
British passenger steamer Falaba by 
German submarine. 


GERMANY. 


March 5—Interned French civilians are sent 
to Switzerland for exchange for German 
civilians held by the French. 

March 6—Government asks the United States 
to care for German diplomatic interests 
in Constantinople if Allies occupy the 
Turkish capital; two British prisoners of 
war are punished for refusing to obey 
their own officers. 

March 7—Copenhagen reports that men up 
to 55 have been called out; it is stated 
that there are now 781,000 war prisoners 
interned in Germany. 


March 8—British charge that German dum- 
dum bullets were found after a recent 
battle in Hgypt. 


March 10—Reichstag is informed that the 
budget is $3,250,000,000— four times 
greater than any estimates ever before 
presented; a further war credit is asked 
of $2,500,000,000, to insure financing the 
war until the late Autumn; Landsturm 
classes of 1869-1873 are summoned to the 
colors in the Rhine provinces. 


March 15—Prussian losses to date (excluding 
Bavarian, Wiirttemberg, Saxon, and naval 
losses) are 1,050,029 in killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

March 16—German committee is planning to 
send Americans to the United States as 
propagandists to lay German case before 
the American people; 20,000 high school 
boys have volunteered for service. 

March 18—Copenhagen reports that Emperor 
William and General von Falkenhayn, 
Chief of the German General Staff, ar- 
rived today at the German Army Head- 
quarters near Lille to participate in a 
council of war; Chief President of the 
Province of East Prussia states that 
80,000 houses have been entirely destroyed 
by the Russians and that 300,000 refugees 

‘ have left the province; German War 
Department states that for every German 
village burned by the Russians three 
Russian villages will be burned by the 
Germans. ¢ 

March 21—Archbishop of Cologne asks chil- 
dren for prayers and offerings, and sug- 
gests that they do without new clothes 
at confirmation. 

March 22—Lieut. Colonel Kaden urges teach- 
ers and parents to foster hatred of Eng- 
land. 

March 23—English women and children al- 
lowed to leave Belgium. 


March 30—It is reported -that Emperor 
William is holding an important war 
council in Berlin with military chiefs. 

March 31—Much enthusiasm over sinking of 
British passenger steamer Falaba; offi- 
cial statistics of second war loan show 
that’ $2,265,000,000 was subscribed, of 
which $17,750,000 came from 452,113 
persons in sums of $50 or less; local 
option is permitted by German Federal 
Council. 


GREECE. 


March 3—Crown Council meets at the palace 
in Athens under Presidency of the King; 
among the eminent statesmen present are 
five ex-Premiers; deliberations deal with 
question whether Greece should take part 
in the war; further conferences of the 
Council are planned, and Parliament has 
been summoned to meet after the delib- 
erations are finished. 


March 4—Crown Council meets again. 
March 10—M. Ghounaris completes formation 


of a new Cabinet; Ministerial statement - 


declares that the observance of neutrality 
is imperative on Greece if she is to pro- 
tect her national interests. 

March 14—M. Venizelos, former Premier, says 
that Greece will soon be forecd by course 
of events to abandon neutrality and join 
with Allies in operations against Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna; by so “doing, he 
says, the Government can quadruple the 
area of Greece. 

March 17—M. Venizelos is quoted by an 
Italian newspaper correspondent as say- 
ing that the Allies have twice asked 
Greece since the outbreak of the war to 
help Serbia, but attitude of Bulgaria pre- 
vented Greece from doing so; Venizelos 
resigned, according to this correspondent, 
because Crown Council overruled his plan 
to send 50,000 men to aid Allies. 


HOLLAND. 


March 2—Semi-official circles deny persistent 
reports that country is to enter the war; 
American Minister van Dyke says that 
he sees no signs of any change in the 
attitude of Holland. 


ITALY. 


March 2—Much Italian comment caused by 
introduction in Chamber of Deputies of 
bills against espionage, contraband, and 
publication in newspapers of news of 
military movements; Italy is hiring hulks 
of ships for grain storage. 


March 3—General Zupelli, Minister of War, 


speaks in Chamber of Deputies in favor | 


of a bill authorizing a recall to the colors 
of reserve officers; Government asks 
Chamber for authorization to take con- 
trol of every industry connected with the 
defense of the country, including wireless 
telegraphy and aviation. 
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Mareh 8—Premier Salandra hints'at war. at 
inauguration of new military harbor at 
Gaeta. 


March 10—Garibaldians in the French For- 
eign Legion are allowed by French Gov- 
ernment to return to Italy in response 
to call of certain categories of reservists 
by Italian Government. 


March 11—Military preparations are being 
pushed with much vigor. 


March 12—Soldiers near Austro-Italian fron- 
tier are drilling daily; new cannon is 
being tested; fleet is in readiness under 
Duke of the Abruzzi; Prince von Buelow 
is reported to have failed in his efforts 
to satisfy Italian demands for Austrian 
territory as the price of continued neu- 
trality; it is said that Italy was asked 
to be satisfied with the Trentino, while 
nothing was said as to Trieste. 


March 14—Rome reports that Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, despite urgent solicitations 
of Emperor William, refuses to sanction 
any cession of territory to Italy and 
insists that von Buelow’s negotiations 
with the Italian Government be stopped; 
Premier Salandra’s personal organ, the 
Giornale d’Italia, says Italy must obtain 
territorial expansion; National League 
meets at Milan and demands, through 
intervention in the war, the liberation of 
all Italians from Austrian rule. 


March 15—Exchange of telegraphic money 
orders with Austria is suspended; the 
traveling Post Offices on trains bound for 
the Austrian frontier are also stopped; 
it is denied that Austria has refused to 
cede any territory whatever, but that 
what she is willing to cede is far too 
little from the Italian viewpoint. 


March~ 16—Report from Rome states that 
an authoritative outline of the territorial 
demands of Italy shows that she wishes 
a sweep of territory to the north and 
east which would extend her boundary 
around northern end of the Adriatic as 
far south as Fiume on the eastern coast; 
this would include Austrian naval base 
at Pola and the provinces of Trent and 
Trieste; von Buelow is said to have as- 
sured Italian Government that concessions 
will be made. 


March 18—Germans are leaving the Riviera. 
March 20-—Identification cards for use in 


active service are distributed among 
soldiers. 
March 21—King signs the decree promul- 


gating a national defense law, which will 
become operative tomorrow; the law gives 
the Government various powers necessary 
for efficient war preparations; Parlia- 
ment adjourns until the middle of May, 
leaving military preparations in hands of 
the Government. 

March 22—Austrians and Germans are ad- 
vised by their Consuls to leave Italy as 
quickly as possible. 


March 23—Crowds in streets of Venice clamor 
for war; Government orders seizure of 
twenty-nine freight cars. with material 
destined for Krupp gun works in Ger- 
many. 

March 26—All is ready for general mobili- 
zation; seven complete classes are already 
under the colors; Austrian and German 
families are leaving. 


March 27—Italian Consul at Buenos Aires 
calls a meeting of agents of Italian steam- 
ship lines and warns them to be in readi- 
ness for possible transportation of 60,900 
reservists. 

March 28—Report from Berne that Emperor 
William in person has persuaded Em- 
peror Francis Joseph to cede the territory 
to Italy which the latter desires; it is also 
said that negotiations are being conducted 
with Rome directly and solely by Berlin. 


PERSIA. 


March 18—India Office of British Government 
says that documents have reached Lon- 
don showing that German Consular offi- 
cers and business men have been engaged 
in intrigues with the object of facilitating 
a Turkish invasion of Persia. 

March 20—Persian Government calls upon 
Russia to evacuate the Province of Azer- 
bijan, Northwest Persia. 


March 25—Kurds and Turks are massacring 
Christians at Urumiah, Northwestern Per- 
sia; situation of American Presbyterian 
Mission there is described as desperate; 
Drs Harry -P;-. Packard, doctor -of the 
American missionary station, risks his 
life to unfurl American flag and save 
Persian Christians at Geogtopa; 15,000 
Christians are under protection of Ameri- 
can Mission and 2,000 under protection of 
French Mission at Urumiah; it is learned 
that at Gulpashan, the last of 108 villages 
to be taken after resistance, the Kurds 
shot the male citizens in groups of five, 
while the younger women were taken as 
slaves; 20,000 Persian Christians are dead 
or missing, while 12,000 are refugees in 
the Caucasus; disease is raging among 
the refugees. 


March 26—Turks force their way into the 
compound of the American Mission at 
Urumiah, seize some Assyrian Christian 
refugees and kill them; Turks beat and 
insult American missionaries; American 
and British Consuls at Tabriz, near 
Urumiah, have joined in appeal to General 
commanding Russian forces at Tabriz to 
go to relief of American Mission at 
Urumiah, which is described as practi- 
cally besieged by Turks and Kurds; 


United States State Department is active 
and asks Ambassador Morgenthau at 


Constantinople to urge the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to send protection; Persian War 
Relief Committee cables funds to Ameri- 
can Consul at Tabriz for relief at Uru- 
miah, 
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March 27—Turkish Grand Vizier issues 
orders that Christians in disturbed Per- 
sian regions be protected and uprisings 
be suppressed. 

March 28—Turkish regulars are due to ar- 
rive at Urumiah to protect Christians and 
suppress disorder; Turkish War Office 
says that ‘no acts of violence had been 
committed at Urumiah’’; Grand Vizier 
states that reported atrocities are “‘ grossly 
exaggerated.”’ 


March 30—Turkish Government gives re- 
newed assurances to Ambassador Morgen- 
thau that protection will be given to 
Christians at Urumiah. 


RUMANIA. 


March 6—Parliament passes a law empower- 
ing Government to proclaim a state of 
siege until the end of the war, if such 
a step is thought necessary; military 
representatives of the Government are 
seeking to place large orders for arms 
and ammunition with American firms. 


March 12—Prime Minister Jonesco is quoted 
in a newspaper interview as saying that 
he is sure the Allies will force the Dar- 
danelles, the result of which will be that 
Rumania will join the war. 

March 15—Rumania’s war preparations are 
causing uneasiness in Austria-Hungary. 

March 18—Government seizes a large quan- 
tity of shells in transit from Germany 
for Turkish troops. 


RUSSIA. 


March 1—Paris Temps says that the Allies 
have reached an agreement by which 
Russia will have free passage through 
the Dardanelles. 

March 4—Village women capture and bind 
a detachment of German soldiers. 

March 24—Congress of Representatives of 
the Nobility, in annual session at Petro- 
grad, passes resolutions stating that ‘* the 
vital interests of Russia require full 
possession of Constantinople, and both 
shores of the Bosporus and the Dardan- 
elles and the adjacent islands.” 


TURKEY. 


March 9—American missionaries, arriving in 
New York from Jerusalem, say that the 
fall of the Dardanelles will probably mean 
a massacre of Jews and Gentiles in the 
Holy Land. 


March 11—There is a panic in Constantinople 
and many foreigners are leaving. 

Mareh 15—All Serbs and Montenegrins have 
been ordered to leave Constantinople with- 
in twenty-four hours. 

March 18—The rich are leaving Constanti- 
nople; Germans from the provinces are 
concentrating there. 

March 19—Appalling conditions prevail in 
Armenia, following massacres by Turks 
and Kurds. 


UNITED STATES. 


March 1—Indictments are returned by the 
Federal Grand Jury in New York against 
the Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 
pany and against officials of the line on 
the charge of conspiring against the 
United States by making out false clear- 
ance papers and false manifests in con- 
nection with voyages made by four 
steamships to supply German _ cruiser 
Karlsruhe and auxiliary cruiser Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse with coal and pro- 
visions; indictments are returned by the 
Federal Grand Jury in New York against 
Richard P,. Stegler, a German, Gustave 
Cook and Richard Madden on the charge 
of conspiracy to defraud the Government 
in obtaining a passport. 


March 2—Three indictments charging the il- 
legal transportation of dynamite in inter- 
state commerce are returned by the 
Federal Grand Jury in Boston against 
Warner Horn, a German, who tried to 
destroy the international railway bridge 
at Vanceboro, Me., last month; extra- 
dition proceedings by Canada, officials 
state, will probably have to be, halted 
until this indictment is disposed of. 


March 7—Horn is made a Federal prisoner 
in Maine. 


March 8—Carl Ruroede, who was arrested in 
January with four Germans to ~vhom he 
had issued spurious American passports, 
pleads guilty in the Federal District Court 
to charge of conspiring to defraud the 
United States Government, and is sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment; the 
four Germans who bought passports are 
fined $200 each; the Department of Justice 
is still investigating in belief there are 
other conspirators, 


March 16—Stegler turns State’s evidence and 
testifies against Cook and Madden in 
the Federal District Court. 

March 18—Cook and Madden are found 
guilty, the jury making a strong recom- 
mendation for mercy; before the United 
States Commissioner at Bangor, Me., 
Horn claims that his act was an act of 
war and contests right of the courts to 
try him. 

March 19—Stegler is sentenced to sixty days’ 
imprisonment, and Cook and Madden to 


ten months; United States Commissioner -: 


at Bangor decides that Horn must stand 
trial in Boston. 


March 24—Major General Hughes, Minister 
of Militia and Defense for Canada, states 
in the Canadian Parliament that two 
dozen Americans with the first Canadian 
contingent have fallen in battle, and that 
“hundreds more are in the Canadian 
regiments fighting bravely.’ 

March 25—Horn is taken to Boston from 
Portland, after two unsuccessful attempts 
to obtain a writ of habeas corpus. 
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March 31—Leon C. Thrasher of Hardwick, 
Mass., an American by birth, was among 
the passengers lost on the Falaba; 
American Embassy in London and the 

State Department are investigating; the 

Thrasher family appeals to Washington 

for information about his death; Raymond 

Swoboda, American, a passenger on the 

French liner Touraine, which was im- 

periled by fire at sea on March 6, has 

been arrested in Paris charged with 
causing the fire. 


RELIEF WORK. 


March 1—Herbert C. Hoover, Chairman of 
the American Belgian Relief Committee, 
issues statement in London that the Ger- 
mans have scrupulously kept their 
promise, given in December, not to make 
further requisitions of foodstuffs in the 
oceupied zone of Belgium for use by the 
German Army; he says the Germans have 
never interfered with foodstuffs imported 
by the commission and that all these 
foodstuffs have gone to the Belgian civil 
population; Mr. Hoover further states 
that “ every Belgian is today on a ration 
from this commission ’’; every State in 
the Union contributes to the fund for the 
Easter Argosy, the ship which it is plan- 
ned the children of the United States 
will send with a cargo to Belgium in the 
name of Princess Marie José, the little 
daughter of the King and Queen of the 
Belgians; plans are made for the sending 
of two ships with cargoes supplied by the 
people of the State of New York. 


March 2—American Red Cross sends large 
shipments of supplies to Serbia and Ger- 
many; four American Red Cross nurses 
sail for Germany; Serbian Agricultural 
Relief Committee asks for farming im- 
plements. 

March 5—Mississippi, Ohio, and Nebraska 
form organizations to send relief ships; 
American Red Cross is sending large con- 
signments of supplies to the American 
Relief Clearing House in Paris. 


March S&—Report from London states that 
it has just become known in Budapest 
that Countess Széchényi, formerly Miss 
Gladys Vanderbilt, contracted smallpox 
while nursing in a Budapest military 
hospital and has been dangerously ill for 
a fortnight; a hospital, exclusively for 
the care of wounded soldiers whose cases 
require delicate surgical operations, is 
ready for work at Compiégne under the 
direction of Dr. Alexis Carrel of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search. 


’ March 9—In gratitude for American help, 
the municipal authorities of Louvain in- 
form the American Commission for Relief 
in Belgium that, when Louvain is rebuilt, 
squares or streets will be named Washing- 
ton, Wilson, and American Nation. 


March 11—American Red Cross announces 
plan to send two units for service with 
the Belgian Army. 

March 12—Philadelphians give $15,000 for 
establishment of a Philadelphia ward in 
the American Ambulance Hospital in 
Paris; other wards bear the names of 
New York, Providence, New Haven, and 
Buffalo. 


March 14—Letter to the British Red Cross 
from Sir Thomas Lipton says that typhus 
is threatening Serbia. 


March 16—Mrs. John Hays Hammond, Na- 
tional Chairman of the War Children’s 
Chrismas Fund, has received letters from 
Princess Mary of England, and the Rus- 
sian Ambassador to the United States, 
writing in behalf of the Empress of Rus- 
sia, expressing thanks for the Christmas 
supplies sent from the United States. 


March 17—Mme. Vandervelde, wife of the 
Belgian Minister of State, has eollected 
nearly $300,000 in the United States for 
Belgian relief, and plans to sail for EKu- 
rope in a few days. 

March 20—Serbian Legation in London sends 
appeal to United States for aid for Serbia 
from the Archbishop of Belgrade. 


March 22—General Kamoroff, as special 
emissary of the Czar, visits the American 
Hospital in Petrograd and thanks the 
Americans for their help in caring for 
Russian wounded. ; 


March 23—Contributions for the Easter Ar- 
gosy reach $125,000; letter to Belgian 
Relief Committee brings the thanks of 
King Albert for American help; American 
Red Cross sends: twenty-seven tons of 
supplies to Belgian Red Cross. 

March 24—General Joffre cables thanks to 
the Lafayette Fund, which is sending 
comfort kits to the French soldiers in 
the trenches. 


March 25—American Commission for Relief 
in Belgium announces that arrangements 
have been completed for feeding 2,500,006 
French in the north of France, behind 
the German lines; fer the past month the 
commission has fed more than 500,000 
French; it is planned that the Haster 
Argosy will sail on May as 


March 26—Financial report issued in London 
by the American Commission for Relief 
in Belgium states that foodstuffs of a 
total value of $20,000,000 have been de- 
livered to Belgium since the commission 
began work, and $19,000,000 worth of 
foodstuffs is in transit or stored for future 
shipments; $8,500,000 has been provided 
by benevolent contributions, and the re- 
maining $30,500,000 through banking ar- 
rangements set up by the commission; of 
the benevolent contributions the United 
States has provided $4,700,000; United 
Kingdom, $1,200,000 ; Canada, $900,000 ; 
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Australasia, $900,000; clothing which has 
been distributed is estimated to have been 
worth an additional $1,000,000; it is an- 
nounced that Queen Alexandra, as Presi- 
dent of the English Red Cross Society, 
has written an autograph note to Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid in London expressing 


gratitude for the aid given by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. ‘ 
March 380—The cash collected by the Belgian 
Relief Fund, New York, now totals 
$1,004,000, said to be the largest amount 
ever raised in the United States for 
relief of distress in a foreign country. 


THE DAY 


By HENRY CHAPPELL. 


[The author of this poem is Mr. Henry 
Chappell, a railway porter at Bath, England. 
Mr. Chappell is known to his comrades as 
the “ Bath Railway Poet.’ 


OU boasted the Day, and you toasted 
the Day, 


And now the Day has come. 
Blasphemer, braggart and -coward all, 
Little you reck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell, or the ‘‘ white arm’s” 


fall, 


As they speed poor humans home. 


You spied for the Day, you lied for the Day, 
And woke the Day’s red spleen, 
Monster, who asked God’s aid Divine, 


Then strewed His seas with the ghastly mine: 


Not all the waters of all the Rhine 
Can wash thy foul hands clean. 


You dreamed for the Day, you schemed for 


the Day; 


Watch how the Day will go. 
Slayer of age and youth and prime 
(Defenseless slain for never a crime) 
Thou art steeped in blood as a hog in slime, 
False friend and cowardly foe. 


You have sown for the Day, you have grown 


for the Day; 


Yours is the Harvest red. 
Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 
Can you see the heap of slain that lies, 
And sightless turned to the flame-split skies 
The glassy eyes of the dead? 


You have wronged for the Day, you have 


longed for the Day 


That lit the awful flame. 
"Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 
Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain: 
That widows mourn for their loved ones slain, 
And mothers curse thy name, 


But after the Day there’s a price to pay 
For the sleepers under the sod, 
And Him you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen, and hear what He has to say: 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 
What can you say to God? 


Reprinted from The London Daily Express 
(Copyright). 
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THE LUSITANIA CASE 


President Wilson’s Speeches and 
Note to Germany 


History of a Series of Attacks on American Lives 
in the German War Zone 


President Wilson’s note to Germany, written consequent on the torpedoing by a German 
submarine on May 7, 1915, of the British passenger steamship Lusitania, off Kinsale 
Head, Ireland, by which over 100 American citizens lost their lives, is dated six days 
later, showing that time for careful deliberation was duly taken. The President’s Secretary, 
Joseph P. Tumulty, on May 8 made this statement: 

‘Of course, the President feels the distress and the gravity of the situation to the 
‘““utmost, and is considering very earnesly, but very calmly, the right course of action 
‘““to pursue. He knows that the people of the country wish and expect him to act with 
‘* deliberation as well as with firmness.’’ 

Although signed by Mr. Bryan, as Secretary of State, the note was written originally 
by the President in shorthand—a favorite method of Mr. Wilson in making memoranda— 
and transcribed by him on his own typewriter. The document was then presented to the 
members of the President’s Cabinet, a draft of it was sent to Counselor Lansing of the 
State Department, and, after a few minor changes, it was transmitted by cable to Ambas- 
sador Gerard in Berlin, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, May 13, 1915. 

The Secretary of State to the American Ambassador at Berlin: 

Please call on the Minister of Foreign Affairs and after reading to 
him this communication leave with him a copy. 

In view of recent acts of the German authorities in violation of 
American rights on the high seas, which culminated in the torpedoing 
and sinking of the British steamship Lusitania on May 7, 1915, by which 
over 100 American citizens lost their lives, it is clearly wise and desirable 


’ 
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that the Government of the United States and the Imperial German 
Government should come to a clear and full understanding as to the 
grave situation which has resulted. 

The sinking of the British passenger steamer Falaba by a German 
submarine on March 28, through which Leon C. Thrasher, an American 
citizen, was drowned; the attack on April 28 on the American vessel 
Cushing by a German aeroplane; the torpedoing on May 1 of the Ameri- 
can vessel Gulflight by a German submarine, as a result of which two or 
more American citizens met their death; and, finally, the torpedoing 
and sinking of the steamship Lusitania, constitute a series of events 
which the Government of the United States has observed with growing 
concern, distress, and amazement. 


Recalling the humane and enlightened attitude hitherto assumed 
by the Imperial German Government in matters of international right, 
and particularly with regard to the freedom of the seas; having learned 
to recognize the German views and the German influetice in the field 
of international obligation as always engaged upon the side of justice 
and humanity; and having understood the instructions of the Imperial 
German Government to its naval commanders to be upon the same plane 
of humane action prescribed by the naval codes of other nations, the 
Government of the United States was loath to believe—it cannot now 
bring itself to believe—that these acts, so absolutely contrary to the 
rules, the practices, and the spirit of modern warfare, could have the 
countenance or sanction of that great Government. It feels it to be its 
duty, therefore, to address the Imperial German Government concerning 
them with the utmost frankness and in the earnest hope that it is not 
mistaken in expecting action on the part of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, which will correct the unfortunate impressions which have been 
created, and vindicate once more the position of that Government with 
regard to the sacred freedom of the seas. 


The Government of the United States has been apprised that the 
Imperial German Government considered themselves to be obliged by the 
extraordinary circumstances of the present war and the measures 
adopted by their adversaries in seeking to cut Germany off from all 
commerce, to adopt methods of retaliation which go much beyond the 
ordinary methods of warfare at sea, in the proclamation of a war zone - 
from which they have warned neutral ships to keep away. This Govern- 
ment has already taken occasion to inform the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment that it cannot admit the adoption of such measures or such a 
warning of danger to operate as in any degree an abbreviation of the 
rights of American shipmasters or of American citizens bound on lawful 
errands as passengers on merchant ships of belligerent nationality, and 
that it must hold the Imperial German Government to a strict account- 
ability for any infringement of those rights, intentional or incidental. 
It does not understand the Imperial German Government to question 
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those rights. It assumes, on the contrary, that the Imperial Government 
accept, as of course, the rule that the lives of noncombatants, whether 
they be of neutral citizenship or citizens of one of the nations at war, 
cannot lawfully or rightfully be put in jeopardy by the capture or de- 
struction of an unarmed merchantman, and recognize also, as all other 
nations do, the obligation to take the usual precaution of visit and search 
to ascertain whether a suspected merchantman is in fact of belligerent 
nationality or is in fact carrying contraband of war under a neutral flag. 


The Government of the United States, therefore, desires to call the 
attention of the Imperial German Government with the utmost earnest- 
ness to the fact that the objection to their present method of attack 
against the trade of their enemies lies in the practical impossibility of 
employing submarines in the destruction of commerce without disre- 
garding those rules of fairness, reason, justice, and humanity which all 
modern opinion regards as imperative. It is practically impossible for 
the officers of a submarine to visit a merchantman at sea and examine 
her papers and cargo. It is practically impossible for them to make a 
prize of her; and, if they cannot put a prize crew on board of her, they 
cannot sink her without leaving her crew and all on board of her to the 
mercy of the sea in her small boats. These facts it is understood the 
Imperial German Government frankly admit. We are informed that . 
in the instances of which we have spoken time enough for even that 
poor measure of safety was not given, and in at least two of the cases 
cited not so much as a warning was received. Manifestly, submarines 
cannot be used against merchantmen, as the last few weeks have shown, 
without an inevitable violation of many sacred principles of justice and 
humanity. 

American citizens act within their indisputable rights in taking 
their ships and in traveling wherever their legitimate business calls 
them upon the high seas, and exercise those rights in what should be the 
well-justified confidence that their lives will not be endangered by acts 
done in clear violation of universally acknowledged international obliga- 
tions, and certainly in the confidence that their own Government will 
sustain them in the exercise of their rights. 

There was recently published in the newspapers of the United 
States, I regret to inform the Imperial German Government, a formal 
warning, purporting to come from the Imperial German Embassy at 
Washington, addressed to the people of the United States, and stating, 
in effect, that any citizen of the United States who exercised his right of 
free travel upon the seas would do so at his peril if his journey should 
take him within the zone of waters within which the Imperial German 
Navy was using submarines against the commerce of Great Britain and 
France, notwithstanding the respectful but very earnest protest of his 
Government, the Government of the United States. I do not refer to 
this for the purpose of calling the attention of the Imperial German 
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et 
Government at this time to the surprising irregularity of a communica- 
tion from the Imperial German Embassy at Washington addressed to 
the people of the United States through the newspapers, but only for 
the purpose of pointing out that no warning that an unlawful and inhu- 
mane act will be committed can possibly be accepted as an excuse or pal- 
liation for that act or as an abatement of the responsibility for its com- 
mission. 

Long acquainted as this Government has been with the character of 
the Imperial Government, and with the high principles of equity by 
which they have in the past been actuated and guided, the Government 
of the United States cannot believe that the commanders of the vessels 
which committed these acts of lawlessness did so except under a misap- 
prehension of the orders issued by the Imperial German naval authori- 
ties. It takes it for granted that, at least within the practical possi- 
bilities of every such case, the commanders even of submarines were 
expected to do nothing that would involve the lives of noncombatants 
or the safety of neutral ships, even at the cost of failing of their object 
of capture or destruction. It confidently expects, therefore, that the 
Imperial German Government will disavow the acts of which the Govy- 
ernment of the United States complains; that they will make reparation 

so far as reparation is possible for injuries which are without measure, 
' and that they will take immediate steps to prevent the recurrénce of 
anything so obviously subversive of the principles of warfare for which 
the Imperial German Government have in the past so wisely and so 
firmly contended. 


The Government and people of the United States look to the 
Imperial German Government for just, prompt, and enlightened action 
in this vital matter with the greater confidence, because the United 
States and Germany are bound together not only by special ties of friend- 
ship, but also by the explicit stipulations of the Treaty of 1828, between 
the United States and the Kingdom of Prussia. 


Expressions of regret and offers of reparation in case of the de- 
struction of neutral ships sunk by mistake, while they may satisfy 
international obligations, if no loss of life results, cannot justify or 
excuse a practice the natural and necessary effect of which is to subject 
neutral nations and neutral persons to new and immeasurable risks. 

The Imperial German Government will not expect the Government 
of the United States to omit any word or any act necessary to the per- 
formance of its sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United 
States and its citizens and of safeguarding their free exercise and en- 
joyment. BRYAN. 


THE WARNING AND THE 
CONSEQUENCE— 


THE GERMAN WARNING. 


[On Saturday, May 1, the day that the 
Lusitania left New York on her last 
voyage, the following advertisement 
bearing the authentication of the German 
Embassy at Washington appeared in the 
chief newspapers of the United States, 
placed next the advertisement of the 
Cunard Line: 


NOTICE! 


TRAVELLERS intending to 
embark on the Atlantic voyage are 
reminded that a state of war exists 
between Germany and her allies and 
Great Britain and her allies; that 
the zone of war includes the waters 
adjacent to the British Isles; that, 
in accordance with formal notice 
given by the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment, vessels flying the flag of 
Great Britain, or of any of her 
allies, are liable to destruction in 


those waters and that travellers sail- 
ing in the war zone on_ ships of 
Great Britain or her allies do so 
at their own risk. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AFRIL 22, 1915. 


Despite this warning, relying on Pres- 
ident Wilson’s note to Germany of Feb. 
10, 1915, which declared that the United 
States would “ hold the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany to a strict accountabil- 
ity ” for such an act within the submarine 
zone; relying, also, on the speed of the 
ship, and hardly conceiving that the 
threat would be carried out, over two 


thousand men, women, and children em- 
barked. The total toll of the dead was 
1,150, of whom 114 were known to be 
American citizens. 

The German Embassy’s warning adver- 
tisement was repeated on May 8, the day 
following the loss of the Lusitania. On 
May 12 the German Embassy notified the 
newspapers to discontinue publication of 
the advertisement, which had been sched- 
uled to appear for the third time on the 
following Saturday. | 

GERMAN OFFICIAL REPORT. 
[By The Associated Press.] 

BERLIN, May 14, (via Amsterdam to 
London, May 15.)—From the report re- 
cewed from the submarine which sank 
the Cunard Line steamer Lusitania last 
Friday the following official version of 
the incident is published by the Ad- 
miralty Staff over the signature of 
Admiral Behncke: 

The submarine sighted the steamer, 
which showed no flag, May 7 at 2:20 
o’clock, Central European time, afternoon, 
on the southeast coast of Ireland, in fine, 
clear weather. 

At 3:10 o’clock one torpedo was fired 
at the Lusitania, which hit her starboard 
side below the Captain’s bridge. The 
detonation of the torpedo was followed 
immediately by a further explosion of 
extremely strong effect. The ship quick- 
ly listed to starboard and began to sink. 

The second explosion must be traced 
back to the ignition of quantities of am- 
munition inside the ship. 


It appears from this report that 
the submarine sighted the Lusitania at 
1:20 o’clock, London time, and fired the 
torpedo at 2:10 o’clock, London tine. 
The Lusitania, according to all reports, 
was traveling at the rate of eighteen 
knots an hour. As _ fifty minutes 
elapsed between the sighting and the 
torpedoing, the Lusitania when first 
seen from the submarine must have 
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been distant nearly fifteen knots, or 
about seventeen land miles. The Lusi- 
tania must have been recognized at the 
first appearance of the tops of her fun- 
nels above the horizon. To the Captain 
on the bridge of the Lusitania the sub- 
marine would have been at that time 
invisible, being below the horizon. 

BRITISH CORONER’S VERDICT. 

[By The Associated Press.] 

KINSALE, Ireland, May 10.—The 
verdict, rendered here today by the 
coroner’s jury, which investigated five 
deaths resulting from the torpedoing of 
the Lusitania, is as follows: 

We find that the deceased met death 


.from prolonged immersion and exhaus- 


tion in the sea eight miles south-south- 
east of Old Head of Kinsale, Friday, May 
7, 1915, owing to the sinking of the Lu- 
sitania by torpedoes fired by a German 
submarine. 


We find that the appalling crime was 


committed contrary to international law 
and the conventions of all civilized na- 
tions. 


We also charge the officers of said 
submarine and the Emperor and the Gov- 
ernment of Germany, under whose orders 
they acted, with the crime of wholesale 
murder before the tribunal of the civilized 
world. 


THH LUSITANIA CASE 


We desire to express sincere condo- 
lences and sympathy with the relatives 
of the deceased, the Cunard Company, 
and the United States, many of whose 
citizens perished in this murderous at- 
tack on an unarmed liner. 


GERMAN NOTE OF REGRET. 


BERLIN, (via London,) May 10.—The 
following dispatch has been sent by the 
German Foreign Office to the German 
Embassy at Washington: 


Please communicate the following to 
the State Department: The German Gov- 
ernment desires to express its deepest 
sympathy at the loss of lives on board 
the Lusitania. The responsibility rests, 
however, with the British Government, 
which, through its plan of starving the 
civilian population of Germany, has 
forced Germany to resort to retaliatory 
measures. 

In spite of the German offer to stop 
the submarine war in case the starvation 
plan was given up, British merchant ves- 
sels are being generally armed with guns 
and have repeatedly tried to ram sub- 
marines, so that a previous search was 
impossible. 

They cannot, therefore, be treated as 
ordinary merchant vessels. A recent dec- 
laration made to the British Parliament 
by the Parliamentary Secretary in an- 
swer to a question by Lord Charles 
Beresford said that at the present prac- 
tically all British merchant vessels were 
armed and provided with hand grenades. 

Besides, it has been openly admitted 
by the English press that the Lusitania 
on previous voyages repeatedly carried 
large quantities of war material. On the 
present voyage the Lusitania carried 5,400 
cases of ammunition, while the rest of 
her cargo also consisted chiefly of con- 
traband. 

If England, after repeated official and 
unofficial warnings, considered herself 
able to declare that that boat ran no risk 
and thus light-heartedly assumed re- 
sponsibility for-the human life on board 
a steamer which, owing to its armament 
and cargo, was liable to destruction, the 
German Government, in spite of its 
heartfelt sympathy for the loss of Amer- 
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ican lives, cannot but regret that Amer- 
icans felt more inclined to trust to Eng- 
lish promises rather than to pay atten- 
tion to the warnings from the German 
side. FOREIGN OFFICE. 


ENGLAND ANSWERS GERMANY.* 
[By The Associated Press. ] 


LONDON, Wednesday, May 12.—In- 
quiry im official cireles elicited last 
night the following statement, represent- 
ing the official British view of Ger- 
many’s justification for torpedoing the 
Lusitamia which Berlin transmitted to 
the State Department at Washington: 

The German Government states that 
responsibility for the loss of the Lusi- 
tania rests with the British Government, 
which through their plan of starving the 
civil population of Germany has forced 
Germany to resort to retaliatory meas- 
ures. The reply to this is as follows: 

As far back as last December Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz, (the German Marine 
Minister,) in an interview, foreshad- 
owed a submarine blockade of Great 
Britain, and a merchant ship and a 


*In Germany’s reply to the American pro- 
test against certain features of the ‘‘ war 
zone ’’ order, which was received in Washing- 
ton on Feb. 14, occurred this expression: 


If the United States * * * should suc- 
ceed at the last moment in removing the 
grounds which make that procedure [sub- 
marine warfare on merchant vessels] an 
obligatory duty for Germany * * * and 
thereby make possible for Germany legiti- 
mate importation of the necessaries of 
life and industrial raw material, then the 
German Government * * * would gladly 
draw conclusions from the new situation. 

In the German note to the American Gov- 
ernment, justifying the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, presented above, appears this clause: 

In spite of the German offer to stop the 
submarine war in case the starvation plan 
was given up * * * 

These two expressions are referred to in the 
British official statement, published herewith, 
in these words: 

It was not understood from the reply of 
the German Government [of Feb. 14] that 
they were prepared to abandon the princi- 
ple of sinking British vessels by subma- 
rine. 

Whether this may regarded as an opening 
for the renewal of the German offer in ex- 
plicit terms, with the implication that Eng- 
land might accept it, is not explained. 
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hospital ship were torpedoed Jan. 30 and 
Feb. 1, respectively. 

The German Government on Feb. 4 
declared their intention of instituting a 
general submarine blockade of Great 
Britain and Ireland, with the avowed 
purpose of cutting off supplies for these 


islands. This blockade was put into ef- 
fect Feb .18. 
As already stated, merchant ves- 


sels had, as a matter of fact, been sunk 
by a German submarine at the end of 
January. Before Feb. 4 no vessel car- 
rying food supplies for Germany had 
been held up by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, except on the ground that there 
was reason to believe the foodstuffs were 
intended for use of the armed forces of 
the enemy or the enemy Government. 

His Majesty’s Government had, how- 
ever, informed the State Department on 
Jan. 29 that they felt bound to place in 
a prize court the foodstuffs of the 
steamer Wilhelmina, which was going to 
a German port, in view of the Govern- 
ment control of foodstuffs in Germany, 
as being destined for the enemy Govern- 
ment, and, therefore, liable to capture. 

The decision of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to carry out the measures laid 
down by the Order in Council was due 
to the action of the German Government 
in insisting on their submarine blockade. 

This, added to other infractions of 
international law by Germany, led to 
British reprisals, which differ from the 
German action in that his Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment scrupulously respect the lives of 
noncombatants traveling in merchant 
vessels, and do not even enforce the 
recognized penalty of confiscation for a 
breach of the blockade, whereas the Ger- 
man policy is to sink enemy or neutral 
vessels at sight, with total disregard for 
the lives of noncombatants and the prop- 
erty of neutrals. 

The Germans state that, in spite of 
their offer to stop their submarine war 
in case the starvation plan was given 
up, Great Britain has taken even more 
stringent blockade measures. The an- 
swer to this is as follows: 

It was not understood from the reply 
of the German Government that they 


were prepared to abandon the principle 
of sinking British vessels by submarine. 

They have refused to abandon the 
use of mines for offensive purposes on 
the high seas on any condition. They 
have committed various other infractions 
of international law, such as strewing 
the high seas and trade routes with 
mines, and British and neutral vessels 
will continue to run danger from this 
course, whether Germany abandons her 
submarine blockade or not. 

It should be noted that since the em- 
ployment of submarines, contrary to in- 
ternational law, the Germans also have 
been guilty of the use of asphyxiating 
gas. They have even proceeded to the 
poisoning of water in South Africa. 

The Germans represent British mer- 
chant vessels generally as armed with 
guns and say that they repeatedly ram 
submarines. The answer to this is as 
follows: 

It is not to be wondered at that mer- 
chant vessels, knowing they are liable 
to be sunk without warning and without 
any chance being given those 6n board 
to save their lives, should take measures 
for self-defense. 

With regard to the Lusitania: The 
vessel was not armed on her last voyage, 
and had not been armed during the whole 
war. 

The Germans attempt to justify the 
sinking of the Lusitania by the fact that 
she had arms and ammunition on board. 
The presence of contraband on board a 
neutral vessel does render her liable to 
capture, but certainly not to destruction, 
with the loss of a large portion of her 
crew and passengers. Every enemy ves- 
sel is a fair prize, but there is no legal 
provision, not to speak of the principles 
of humanity, which would justify what 
can only be described as murder because ~ 
a vessel carries contraband. i 

The Germans maintain that after re- 
peated official and unofficial warnings 
his Majesty’s Government were re- 
sponsible for the loss of life, as they 
considered themselves able to declare that 
the boat ran no risk, and thus “ light- 
heartedly assume the responsibility for 
the human lives on board a steamer 
which, owing to its armament and cargo, 
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is liable to destruction.” The reply 
thereto is: 

First — His Majesty’s Government 
never declared the boat ran no risk. 

Second—The fact that the Germans 
issued their warning shows that the 
crime was premeditated. They had no 
more right to murder passengers after 
warning them than before. 

Third—In spite of their attempts to 
put the blame on Great Britain, it will 
tax the ingenuity even of the Germans 
to explain away the fact that it was a 
German torpedo, fired by a German sea. 
man from a German submarine, that 
sank the vessel and caused over 1,000 
deaths. 


CAPTAIN TURNER TESTIFIES. 
[By The Associated Press.] 

KINSALE, Ireland, May 10—The 
inquest which began here Saturday over 
five victims of the Lusttania was con- 
cluded today. A vital feature of the 
hearing was the testimony of Captain W. 
T. Turner of the lost steamship. Coroner 
Horga questioned him: 

“You were aware threats had been 
made that the ship would be torpedoed? ” 

“We were,” the Captain replied. 

“Was she armed? ” 

SING yi.” 

“What precautions did you take? ” 

“We had all the boats swung when 
we came within the danger zone, be- 
tween the passing of Fastnet and the 
time of the accident.” 

The Coroner asked him whether he had 
received a message concerning the sink- 
ing of a ship off Kinsale by a submarine. 
Captain Turner replied that he had not. 

“Did you receive any special instruc- 

ions as to the voyage? ” 

CONT Sind 

“Are you at liberty to tell us what 
they were? ” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Did you carry them out? ” 

“Yes, to the best of my ability.” 

“Tell us in your own words what hap- 
pened after passing Fastnet.” 

“ The weather was clear,” Captain Tur- 
ner answered. “We were going at a 
speed of eighteen knots. I was on the 


port side and heard Second Officer Hef- 
ford call out: 

“¢ Here’s a torpedo.’ 

“T ran to the other side and saw 
clearly the wake of a torpedo. Smoke 
and steam came up between the last two 
funnels. There was a slight shock. Im- 
mediately after the first explosion there 
was another report, but that may possi- 
bly have been internal. 

“T at once gave the order to lower 
the boats down to the rails, and I direct- 
ed that women and children should get 
into them. I also had all the bulkheads 
closed. 

“ Between the time of passing Fastnet, 
about 11 o’clock, and of the torpedoing 
I saw no sign whatever of any subma- 
rines. There was some haze along the 
Irish coast, and when we were near Fast- 
net I slowed down to fifteen knots. I 
was in wireless communication with shore 
all the way across.” 

Captain Turner was asked whether he 
had received any messages in regard to 
the presence of submarines off the Irish 
coast. He replied in the affirmative. 
Questioned regarding the nature of the 
message, he replied: 

“T respectfully refer you to the Ad- 
miralty for an answer.” 

“T also gave orders to stop the ship,” 
Captain Turner continued, “ but we could 
not stop. We found that the engines 
were out of commission. It was-not safe 
to lower boats until the speed was off the 
vessel. As a matter of fact, there was 
a perceptible headway on her up to the 
time she went down. 

“When she was struck she listed to 
starboard. I stood on the bridge when 
she sank, and the Lusitania went down 
under me. She floated about eighteen 
minutes after the torpedo struck her. 
My watch stopped at 2:36. I was picked 
up from among the wreckage and after- 
ward was brought aboard a trawler. 

“No warship was convoying us. I 
saw no warship, and none was reported 
to me as having been seen. At the time 
I was picked up I noticed bodies floating 
on the surface, but saw no living per- 
sons.” 

“Bighteen knots was not the normal 
speed of the Lusitania, was it? ” 
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“At ordinary times,” answered Cap- 
tain Turner, “she could make 25 knots, 
but in war times her speed was reduced 
to 21 knots. My reason for going 18 
knots was that I wanted to arrive at 
Liverpool bar without stopping, and with- 
in two or three hours of high water.” 

“Was there a lookout kept for sub- 
marines, having regard to previous warn- 
ings?” 

“Yes, we had double lookouts.” 

“Were you going a zigzag course at 
the moment the torpedoing took place? ” 

“No. It was bright weather, and land 
was clearly visible.” 

“Was it possible for a submarine to 
approach without being seen? ” 

“Oh, yes; quite possible.” 

“Something has been said regarding 
the impossibility of launching the boats 
on the port side? ” 

“Yes,” said Captain Turner, “ owing 
to the listing of the ship.” 

“How many boats were 
safely? ” 

“T cannot say.” 

“Were any launched safely? ” 

“Yes, and one or two on the port side.” 

“Were your orders promptly carried 
out? ” : 

“ Yes.” 

“Was there any panic on board? ” 

“No, there was no panic at all. It 
was all most calm.” 

“How many persons were on board? ” 

“There were 1,500 passengers and 
about 600 crew.” 

By the foreman of the jury—In the 
face of the warnings at New York that 
the Lusitania would be torpedoed, did 
you make any application to the Admi- 
ralty for an escort? 

“No, I left that to them. It is their 
business, not mine. I simply had to carry 
out my orders to go, and I would do it 
again.” 

Captain Turner uttered the last words 
of this reply with great emphasis. 

By the Coroner—I am very glad to 
hear you say so, Captain. 

By a juryman—Did you get a wireless 
to steer your vessel in a northern direc- 
tion? 

“No,” replied Captain Turner. 


launched 


“Was the course of the vessel altered 
after the torpedoes struck her? ” 

“T headed straight for land, but it was 
useless. Previous to this the watertight 
bulkheads were closed. I suppose the 
explosion forced them open. I don’t know 
the exact extent to which the Lusitania 
was damaged.” 

“There must have been serious dam- 
age done to the watertight bulkheads? ” 

“There certainly was, without doubt.” 

“Were the passengers supplied with 
lifebelts? ” 

“co Yes.” 

“Were any special orders given that 
morning that lifebelts be put on? ” 

(t3 No.” 

“Was any warning given before you 
were torpedoed? ” 

“None whatever. 
done and finished.” 

“Tf there had been a patrol boat about 
might it have been of assistance? ” 

“Tt might, but it is one of those things 
one never knows.” 

With regard to the threats against his 
ship Captain Turner said he saw nothing 
except what appeared in the New York 
papers the day before the Lusitania 
sailed. He had never heard the passen- 
gers talking about the threats, he said. 

“Was a warning given to the lower 
decks after the ship had been struck? ” 
Captain Turner was asked. 

“ All the passengers must have heard 
the explosion,” Captain Turner replied. 

Captain Turner, in answer to another 
question, said he received no report from 
the lookout before the torpedo struck the 
Lusitania. 

Ship’s Bugler Livermore testified that 
the watertight compartments were 
closed, but that the explosion and the 
force of the water must have burst them 
open. He said that all the officers were 
at their posts and that earlier arrivals 
of the rescue craft would not have saved 
the situation. 

After physicians had testified that the 
victims had met death through prolonged 
immersion and exhaustion the Coroner 
summed up the case. 

He said that the first torpedo fired by 
the German submarine did serious dam- 
age to the Lusitania, but that, not satis- 
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“Lusitania’s” First Cabin Lis 


‘Mey 22,1915. 


LIST OF 


SALOON PASSENGERS 


BY THE QUADRUPLE-SCREW TURBINE 


RMS. “Lusitania” 


*W = T. TURNER, 


RNR 


STAFF-CAPTAIN 
@). C. ANDERSON 


@ Chime Enetse kA BRYCK 
@ ScRoson—J_ F. McDERMOTT 
.@ Aser. SoRonON--J. CARRY 


@ Chief oMcer-J, T, PIPER 
@ Ponsen—J. A. McCUBBIN 
wisp PoKsEK-P. DRAPER 


& Cntr Stewanp--F, V JONES 


From New York to Liverpool, May Ist 1915. 


Mr. Henry Adams 

Mrs. Adams 

Mr. A. H. Adams 4 
Mr. William McM. Adams 
Lady ‘Allan 

and maid (Emily Davies) 

Miss Anna Allan 

Miss Gwen Allan 

and maid (Annie Walker) 
Mr. N.N. Alles 

Mr. Juiian de Ayala 

(Consul General for Cuba at Lirerpeo!| 

Mr. James Baker 
Miss Margaret A. Baker 
Mr. Allan Barnes ’ 
Mr. G. W. B. Bartlett 
Mrs. Bartlett 

Mr. Lindon Bates Jr. 

Mr. J. J. Battersby 

Mr. Oliver Bernard 

Mr. Charles P. Bernard 
Mr. Albert C. Bilicke 
Mrs. Bilicke 

Mr. Harry B. Baldwin 
Mrs. Baldwin 

Mr. Leonidas Bistis 

Mr, James J. Black 

Mr. Thomas Bloomfield 
Mr. James Boban 

Mr. Harold Boulton Jr. 
Mr. Charles W. Bowring 
Miss Dorothy Braithwaite 
Miss Josephine Brandell 
Mr. C. T. Brodrick 

Mr. J. H. Brooks 

Mrs. Mary C. Brown 

Mr. H. A. Bruno 

Mrs, Bruno 

Mrs. J. S. Burnside 

and maid (Mattie Waites) 

Miss Ivis Burnside 
Mr. A. J. Byington 

Mr. Michael G. Byrne 
Mr. Peter Buswell 
Mr. William H. H. Brown 
Mr. Hy G. Burgess 


Mr. Robert W. Cairns 

Mr. Conway S. 
Campbell-Johnston 

Mrs. Campbell-Johnston 

Mr. Alexander Campbell 

Mr. David L. Chabot 

Mrs. W. Chapman 

Mr. Jobn H. Charles 

Miss Doris Charles 

Rey. Cowley Clarke 

Mr, A. R. Clarke 

Mr. W. Broderick Ctoete 

Mr. H. G. Colebrook 

Miss Dorothy Conner 

Mr. George R. Copping 

Mrs. Copping 

Mrs. William Crichton 

Mr, Paul Crompton 

Mrs. Crompton 
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England. 
England. 
London, Eng. 
London, Eng. 
Montreal, Can. 


Montreal, Can. 
Montreal, Can. 


New York, N.Y. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
England. 

New York, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. 
London, Eng. 
London. Eng 

New York. N.Y. 
Stockport, Eng. 
Boston. Mass. 

New York. N.Y. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal.- 
New York, N. Y. 
New York. N. Y. 
Greece 

Liverpool, Eng. 
New York, N. ¥- 
Toronto, Canada. 
Chicago, Lil. 

New York, N. Y. 
Montreal, Can. 
New York, N. ¥. 
Boston, Mass 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Montelair, N. J. 
Montclair, N. J 
Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto, @ut- 
Toronto, Ont, 
London. Eng. 

New York, N.Y 
England. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
England. . 


Booked on Board 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
London, Eng. 
Montreal, Can, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto. Canada. 
London, Eng. 
Toronto, Canada. 
San Antonio Tex. 
Toronto, Canada. 
New York. N.Y. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada. 
New York, N. ¥. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Master Peter Crompton (8 mths) 


and nurse (Derothy D. Allen 


Steven Crompton 
eases (13 Years) 


Master John David Cromptou 
(6 Years) 


Master Paul Romelly Crompton 
(0Feers) 


Miss Alberta Crompton 
(19 Yeare) 
Miss Catherine Crompton 
(10 Years) 
Mr. Robert W. Crooks 
Mr. A. B. Cross 


Mr. Harold M. Daly 
Mr. Robert E. Dearbergh 
Mrs. A. Depage 

Mr. C. A. Dingwall 
Miss C. Dougall 

Mr. Audley Drake 

Mr. Alan Dredge 

Mrs. Dredge 

Mr. James Dunsmuir 


Mr. W. A. Emond 


Mr. John Fenwick 
te Dr. Howard Fisher 
Mr, Justin M. Forman 
Mr. Chas. F. Fowles 
@ Mrs. Fowles 
Mr, Richard R. Freeman yf 
Mr. J. Friedenstein 
Mr Edwin W. Friend 
Mr. Charles Frohman 
and valet (HW. Stainton) 


eet ¥e 


) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ph Jadelphia, Pa. 
Pluladelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Toronto, Canada. 
F. Malay States 


Ottawa, Ont. 
New York, N. Y. 
Belyitim. 
london, Eng 
Guelph, Ont. 
Detroit, Mich. 
British Honduras 
British Hoonuras 
Toronto. Canada. 


Quebec Can. 


Switzerland 

New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. ¥- 
New York, N. ¥. 
Boston, Mass. 
London, Eng. 
Farmington Ct, 
New York, N. ¥. 


Obata 


* Mr. Fred. J. Gauntlett 
‘Mr. Mathew Gibson 
Mr. George A. Gilpin 
Mr. Edgar Gorer 

we Mr. Oscar F. Grab 
Mr. Montagu T. Grant 
Mrs. Grant 


Mr. Frederick S. Hammond 
we Mrs. F. S. Hammond 
%* Mr. O. H. Hammond 

Mrs. O. H. Hammond 
%& Mr. C. C. Hardwick 

Mr. John H. Harper 


“Ye Mr. Dwight C. Harris 


Mr. F. W. Hawkins 
@ Miss Katheryn Hickson 
Mr.~Charles T. Hill 
Mr. William S. Hodges 
Mrs. Hodges 
@ Master W.S. Hodges Jr. * 
Master Dean W. Hodges 
%& Master W. R. G. Holt 
% Mr. Thomas Home 
@ Mr. Albert L. Hopkins 
* Dr. J. T. Houghton 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard 
Mrs. Hubbard 
Miss P. Hutchinson 


% Mr. C. T-. Jeffery 
% Mr. Francis B. Jenkins 
%& Miss Rita Jolivet 
@ Miss Margaret D. Jones 


e Mr. W. Keeble 
% Mrs. Keeble 
+ Mr. Francis C. Kellett 
% Mr. Maitland Kempson 
% Dr. Owen Kenan 
Mrs. C. Ilickson Kennedy 
Mr. Harry J. Keser 
@ Mrs. Keser 
% Mr. Geo. A. Kessler 
@ Mr. Thos. B. King 
Mr. Charles Klein 
“Mr. C. Harwood Knight 
Miss Elaine H. Knight 
Ww Mr. S. M. Knox 


Sir Hugh Lane 
* Mrs. H. B. Lassetter 
Mr. F. Lassetter 
Mr. Charles E. Lauriat Jr. 
Mr. C. A. Learoyd 
Mrs. Learoyd 
and maid (Marg’t Hurley) 
Mr. James Leary 
Mr. Evan A. Leigh 
Mr. Isaac Lehmann 
Miss Dilane Lehmann 
Mr. Martin Lehmann 
Mr. Joseph Leyinson Jr. 
Mr. Gerald A. Letts 
Mr. F. Guy Lewin 
% Mrs. Popham Lobb 
% Mr. R. R. Lockhart 
Mr. Allen D. Loney 
Mrs. Loney 
and maid (Eisie Bouteitler) 
% Miss Virginia Loney 
—~ Mrs. A. C. Luck 
Master Eldridge C. Luck 
Master Kenneth T. Luck 


we Mr. Jobn W. McConnel 
Mr. William McLean 
Mr. F. E. MacLennan 
%*& Mr. Louis Mc Murray 
Mr. Fred. A. McMurtry 
@ Mrs. Henry D. Macdona 
%k Lady Mackworth 
Mr. Stewart S. Mason 
© Mrs. Mason 
we Mr. Artbur T. Mathews 
@ Rev. Basil W. Maturin 
Mr. George Maurice 
Mr. Maurice B. Medbury 
Capt. J. B. Miller 
Mr. Charles V. Mills 
Mr. James D. Mitchell 
Mr. \R. T. Moodie 
we Mrs. M. S. Morell 
Mr. K. J. Morrison 
*& Mr. G. G. Mosley 
Mrs. C. Munro 
Mr. Herman A. Myers 
& Mr. Jcseph L. Myers 


@ Mr. F. G. Naumann 
@ Mr. Gustaf Adolf Nyblom 


* Mr. F. Orr-Lewis 
we and manservant (Geo. Stingsdy) 
%& Mrs. A. B. Osborne 

Mrs. T. O. Osbourne 


we Mrs. F. Padley 


@ Mr. Frederico G. Padila 
. (Consul Gen’l for Mexico at Liverpool) 


Mr. J. H. Page 
@ Mr. M. N. Pappadopoulo 
%* Mrs. Pappadopoulo 
% Mr. Frank Partridge 
@ Mr. Charles E. Paynter 
% Miss Irene Paynter 

Mr. F. A. Peardon 
@ Dr. F. S. Pearson 
@ Mrs, Pearson 
the Major F. Warren Pearl 
te Mrs. Pearl 
% = infant 

and maid (Greta Lorenson) 
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New York, N. Y. 
Glasgow, ‘Scot. 

England. 

London, Eng. 

New York, N. Y. 

Chicago, I}. 

Chicago, lV” 


Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. ¥. 
New, York, N. ¥ 
Winnipeg, Man. 
New York, N. ¥ 
London, Eng. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montreal, Can. 


- Toronto, Canada. 


New York, N. Y.- 
Saratoga SpnogsN.Y 
FE. Aurora N. Y. 
¥. Aurora, N. V 
England. 

Chicago, Ml. 

New York, N. ¥ 
Paris, France. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Tuckahoe, N. Y 
Toronto. Canada. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York.N ¥ 
Plwladelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New, York. N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
London, Eng. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore. Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


England. 

London, Eng. 
London, Eng. 
Boston, Mass. 
Sidney, Aus. 
Sidney, Aus. 


New York, N. Y. 


- Liverpool, Eng. 


New York. N. ¥ 
Booked on Board 
Booked on Board 
Canada 

New York, N. Y. 
England. 

“New York. N.\Y 
Toronto, Canada. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. ¥. 


New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester Mass. 
Worcester Mass. 


Miacebesters Eng. 
France 

Glasgow, Scot. 
Toronto, Canada. 
New York, N. Y, 
New York. N.Y. 
Cardiff Wales 
Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mass 
Montreal, Can, 
Oxford, Eng. 
London, Eng. 

New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D, C. 
New York. N. ¥. 
England. 
Gainesville, Tex. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Canada 

England. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
New York. N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


England. 


,Canada 


Montreal, Can. 


Hamilton Ont. 
Glasgow, Scot. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
New York, N. Y. 
Greece 

Greece 


New York, N. Y.v 


Liverpool, Eng. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
Toronto Can. 

New York. N. Y. 
New_York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Niss Amy W. W. Pearl 
Miss Susan W. Pearl 

« and maid (Avice Lines) 
Master Stuart Duncan D, Pear) 
Mr. Edwin Perkins 
Mr. Frederick J. Perry 
Mr. Albert Norris Perry 
Mr. Wallace B. Phillips 
Mr. Robinson Pirie 
Mr. William J. Pierpoint 
Mr. Charles A. Plamondon 
Mrs. Plamondon 
Mr. Henry Pollard 
Miss Theodate Pope 

and maid (Emily Robinson) 

Mr. Eugene H. Pesen 
Mr. George A. Powell 


Mr. Norman A. Ratcliff 
Mr. Robert Rankist 

Mr- A, L. Rhys-Bvans 
Mr. Chas. E. Robinson | 
Mrs. Robinson 

Mr. Frank A. Rogers 
Mrs. Rogers 

Mr. Percy W.'Rogers 
Mr. Thos. W. Rumble, 
Mrs. G. Sterling Ryerson 
Miss Laura Ryerson 


Mr. Leo. M. Schwabacher 

Mr. August W. Schwarte 

Mr. Max M. Schwarcz 

Mr. A. J. Scott 

Mr. Percy W. Seccombe, 

Miss Elizabeth Seccombe 

Mr. Victor E. Shields 

Mrs. Shields 

Mrs. R. D. Shymer 

Mr. Jacobus Sigurd 

Mr. Thomas J. Silva 

Mr. Thomas Slidell . 

Mrs. Jessie Taft Smith 

Mr.. Henry B. Sonneborn 

Comd'r. J. Foster Stackhouse 

Mrs. George W. Stephens 
and maid (Elise Oberlin) 

Master Jobn H. C. Stephens 
and nurse (Coroline Milten) 

Mr. Duncan Stewart 

Mr. Herbert S. Stone 

Mr. Martin van Straater 

Mr. Julius Strauss 

Mr, Alex. Stuart 

Mr. Charles F. Sturdy 


Mr. R. L. Taylor 

Mr. F. B, Tesson 

Mrs. Tesson 

Mr. D. A., Thomas 

Mr. E. Blish Thompson 
Mrs. Thompson 

Mr. Georges Tiberghien 
Mr. R. J. Timmis 

Mr. F. E. O. Tootal 
Mr. Ernest Townley 
Mr, Isaac F. Trumbull 
Mr. Scott Turner 

Mr. G. H. Turton 


Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
and valet (Ronald Denyer) 
Mr. W. A. F, Vassar 
Mr. G. L. P. Vernon 


Mrs. A. T. Wakefield 

Mr. David Walker 

Mrs. Wallace Watson 

Mrs. Anthony Watson 
Mrs. Catherine E. Willey 
Mr. Thomas H. Williams 
Mr. Charles F. Williamson 
Mr Winter 

Mrs. A. S. Witherbee 
Master A,S.Witherbee Jr.(4 ¥7*. 
Mr. Lothrop Withington 
Mr Walter Wright 

Mr. Arthur John Wood 
“Mr. Robt, C. Wright 


Mr. J. M. Young 
Mrs. Young 
Mr. Philip J. Yung 


fiotal: number of Saloon 


New York, N. Y- 
New York. N. Y. 


New York, N.Y. 
England. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y- 
Hamilton Ont. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
Chicago, TL 
Chicago, Il. 
Washington, D. C. 
Farmington Ct. 
London, Eng. 
New York, N. Y. 
Toronto, Ont. 


England. 

New York, N. Y. 
Cardiff Wales 
Philade|phia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada, 
Toronto Can. 
Toronto, Canada. 
Toronto Canada 
Toronto Canada 


Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. ¥-. 
Manila, PI. <¢ 
Peterboro, N.H.,, 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York. N. Y. 
Sweden 

Temple, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 
Braceville O. 
Baltimore, Md. 
London, Eng. 
Montreal, Can. 


Montreal. Can. 


Montreal. Can. 
New York..N. Y. 
London, Eng. 
Hamilton Ont. 
Glasgow, Scot. 
‘Montreal, Can. 


Montreal, Can, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cardiff Wales 
Seymour, Indiana 
Seymour, Indiana 
France 
Gainesville, Texas 
London, Eng. 
Toronto Canada 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Melbourne Australia 


New York, N. Y. 


London, Eng. 
London, Eng. 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 
New York, N.Y. 
Montreal, Can. 
England. 

Lake Forest Ill. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
New York. N. Y. 
Liverpool, Eng. 
New York, N. Y. 
)New York, N. Y.- 
Boston, Mass, 
Scotland 

Tingland. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Hamilton Ont, 
Hamilton’ Ont. 
Antwerp, Belgium 


Passengers 293 


Survivors marked 
Identified Dead marked @ 


[This list, as 


corrected 


to May 22, 1915—the final 
revision—is, a facsimile of 


the broadside 


issued by 


the Cunard Company. It 
will be noted that all of 


Paul Crompton 
perished, 
self, his wife, 
children. ] 


’s family 


including him- 


and six 
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fied with this, the Germans had dis- 
charged another torpedo. The second 
torpedo, he said, must have been more 
deadly, because it went right through the 
ship, hastening the work of destruction. 

The characteristic courage of the Irish 
and British people was manifested at the 
time of this terrible disaster, the Coroner 
continued, and there was no panic. He 
charged that the responsibility “lay on 


Descriptions 


SUBMARINE CREW OBSERVED. 
[By The Associated Press.] 

LONDON, May 10.—The Fishguard 
correspondent of The Daily News quotes 
the Rev. Mr. Guvier of the Church of 
England’s Canadian Railway Mission, a 
Lusitania survivor, as saying that when 
the ship sank a submarine rose to the 
surface and came within 300 yards of 
the scene. 

“The erew stood stolidly on the deck,” 
he said, “and surveyed their handiwork. 
I could distinguish the German flag, but 
it was impossible to see the number of 
the submarine, which disappeared after 
a few minutes.” 


ERNEST COWPER’S ACCOUNT. 


QUEENSTOWN, Saturday, May 8, 
8:18 A. M.—A sharp lookout for sub- 
marines was kept aboard the Lusitania 
as she approached the Irish coast, ac- 
cording to Ernest Cowper, a Toronto 
newspaper man, who was among the sur- 
vivors landed at Queenstown. 

He said that after the ship was tor- 
pedoed there was no panic among the 
crew, but that they went about the work 
of getting passengers into the boats in a 
prompt and efficient manner. 

“As we neared the coast of Ireland,” 
said Mr. Cowper, “we all joined in the 
lcokout, for a possible attack by a sub- 
marine was the sole topic of conversation. 

“T was chatting with a friend at the 
rail about 2 o’clock, when suddenly I 
caught a glimpse of the conning tower 
of a submarine about a thousand yards 
distant. I immediately called my friend’s 
attention to it. Immediately we both 


the German Government and the whole 
people of Germany, who collaborated in 
the terrible crime. 

“T propose to ask the jury,” he contin- 
ued, “to return the only verdict possible 
for a self-respecting jury, that the men 
in charge of the German submarine were 
guilty of willful murder.” 

The jury then retired and prepared 
their verdict. 


by Survivors 


saw the track of a torpedo, followed 
almost instantly by an explosion. Por- 
tions of splintered hull were sent flying 
into the air, and then another torpedo 
struck. The ship began to list to star- 
board. 


“The crew at once proceeded to get 
the passengers into boats in an orderly, 
prompt, and efficient manner. Miss Hel- 
cn Smith appealed to me to save her. 
I placed her in a boat and saw her 
safely away. I got into one of the last 
boats to leave. 

“Some of the boats could not be 
launched, as the vessel was sinking. 
There was a large number of women and 
children in the second cabin. Forty of 
the children were less than a year old.” 

From interviews with passengers it ap- 
pears that when the' torpedoes burst they 


sent forth suffocating fumes, which had . 


their effect on the passengers, causing 
some of them to lose consciousness. 

Two stokers, Byrne and Hussey of 
Liverpool, gave a few details. They said 
the submarine gave no notice and fired 
two torpedoes, one hitting No. 1 stoke 
hole and the second the engine room. 
The first torpedo was discharged at 2 
o’clock. In twenty-five minutes the great 
liner disappeared. 

The Cunard Line agent states that the 
total number of persons aboard the Lu- 
sitania was 2,160. 


MR. KESSLER’S DESCRIPTION. 

[Special Cable to THz New York Trmezs.] 

LONDON, Monday, May 10.—Sur- 
vivors of the Lusitania arriving in Lon- 
don yesterday from Queenstown told 
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some of their tragic experiences to THE 
NEw York TIMES correspondent. 

They forcibly expressed the opinion 
that the Lusitania was badly handled 
in being run into waters where it was 
known submarines were waiting. Al- 
though not for a moment attempting to 
shift the blame from the “murdeyr- 
ous Germans” for the sinking of a ship 
full of innocent passengers, they insisted 
that the officers of the steamship, know- 
ing that submarines were lurking off the 
Irish coast, ought to have taken a dif- 
ferent path to avoid all danger. * * * 

George A. Kessler of New York, in 
anv interview, gave the following descrip- 
tion of the Lusitania sinking and of 
preliminary incidents aboard: 

“On Wednesday I saw the crew tak- 
ing tarpaulins from the boats, and I went 
up to the Purser and said: 

“Tt’s all right drilling your crew, but 
why don’t you drill your passengers?” 

“The Purser said he thought it was 
a good idea, and added, ‘ Why not tell 
Captain Turner, Sir?’ 

“The next day I had a conversation 
with the Captain, and to him suggested 
that the passengers should _ receive 
tickets, each with a number denoting the 
number of the boat he should make for in 
case anything untoward happened. I! 
added that this detail would minimize 
difficulties in the event of trouble. 

“The Captain replied that this sug- 
gestion was made after the disaster to 
the Titanic. The Cunard people had 
thought it over and considered it im- 
practicable. He added that, of course, 
he could not act on the advice given, 
because he should first have the author- 
ity of the Board of Trade. 

“T talked with the Captain generally 
about the torpedo scare, which neither of 
us regarded as of any moment. The 
Captain (you understand, of course, 
that we were smoking and chatting) 
explained his plans to me. He said 
that they were then slowing down, (in 
fact, we were going only about eighteen 
knots,) and that the ship would be 
slowed down until they got somewhere 
further on the voyage, and then they 
would go at all speed and get over the 
war zone. 


“TI asked him what the war zone 
was, and he said 500 miles from Liver- 
pool. 

“According to the next day’s run, 
ending about two hours before the mis- 
hap occurred, we were about 380 or 390 
miles from Liverpool. So we were in the 
war zone, and we were going only at a 
speed of eighteen knots at the critical 
moment. 

“For the two days previous, as weil 
as I remember, the mileage was 506 
and 501, and on Thursday the mileage 
was 488. On Friday I was playing 
bridge when the pool was put up on 
the day’s run and I heard twenty num- 
bers go from 480 to 499. I thought it 
~vould be a grand speculation to buy the 
lowest number, as we were going so slow. 
I did buy it, and paid $100. The amount 
in the pool was between $300 and $350, 
and when the pool was declared, I was 
the winner. 

“The steward offered to hand over 
the money if I would go to his cabin, 
but I said that he could pay me later. 

“Shortly after the steward had left 
me I was on the upper deck and look- 
ing out to sea. I saw all at once the 
wash of a tcrpedo, indicated by a snake- 
like churn of the surface of the waiter. 
It may have been about thirty feet away. 
And then came a thud.” 

Mr. Kessler told of the general rush 
for the deck and the second explosion. 
Then he continued: 

“Mr. Berth and his wife, from New 
York, first-class passengers, were the 
last ones I spoke to. I should say that 
all the passengers in the dining saloon 
had come up on deck. The upper deck 
was crowded, and, of course, the pas- 
sengers were wondering what was the 
matter, few really believing what. it 
proved to be. Still they began to lower 
boats, and then things began to happen 
very quickly. 

“Mr. Berth was trying to persuade 
his wife to get into a boat. She said 
she would not do so without him. He 
said, ‘Oh, come along, my darling; I will 
be all right,’ and I added to his persua- 
sions. 

“JT saw him help her into the boat with 
the ropes of the davits. I fell into the 
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same boat, and we were slipped down 
into the water over the side of the liner, 
which was bulging out, the list being 
the other way. The boat struck the water, 
and after some seconds (it may have been 
a minute) I looked up and cried out, 
‘My God, the Lusitania is gone!’ 

“ We saw the entire bulk, which had 
been almost upright just a few sec- 
onds before, suddenly lurch over away 
from us. Then she seemed to stand up- 
right in the water, and the next instant 
the keel of the vessel caught the keel 
of the boat in which we were floating, 
and we were thrown into the water. 
There were only about thirty people in 
the boat, and I should say that all were 
stokers or third-class passengers. There 
may have been one or two first class; I 
cannot recall who they were. 

“When the boat was overturned I 
sank fifteen or twenty feet. I thought 
I was gone. However, I had my life- 
belt around me, and managed to rise 
again to the surface. There I floated 
for possibly ten or fifteen minutes, 
when I saw and made a grab at a 
collapsible lifeboat at which other pas- 
sengers were also grabbing. We man- 
aged to get it shipshape and clamber 
in. There were eight or nine in the 
boat, all stokers except one or two third- 
class passengers. 

“Tt was partly filled with water and 
in the scramble which occurred the boat 
was overturned, and once more we were 
pitched into the water. This occurred, I 
should say, eight times, the boat usually 
righting itself. Before we were picked 
up by the Bluebell six of the party of 
eight or nine were lying drowned in the 
bilge water which was in the bottom.” 

When asked what he thouyht the ef- 
fect of the sinking would be on the 
United States, Mr. Kessler answered: 

“My God! what can America do? 
Nothing will bring back these people to 
life. 

“Tt was cold-blooded, deliberate 
murder, and nothing else—the great- 
est murder the world has ever known. 
How will going to war mend that?” 

To the question whether the loss of 
the liner could have been avoided, Mr. 
Kessler said slowly: 


“That is a very serious question, and 
I hesitate to give an opinion on matters 
which are purely technical. 

“ Still, it seems to me as a landsman, 
and one who has crossed the ocean a 
great many times, that the safety of 
the Lusitania lay in speed. We were 
in the war zone by 140 or 150 miles, 
and every moment that we dawdled at 
fifteen or eighteen knots was an increase 
of our risk of being torpedoed. 

“Again, (and of course I merely 
make the comment,) I cannot under- 
stand why there were no destroyers or 
patrol boats about, as we certainly had 
been led to expect there would be when 
we reached the war zone. 

“The ship was torpedoed at 2:05 P. 
M. My watch stopped at 2:30. It was 
5 o’clock when I was picked up by the 

luebell, and it was 10 o’clock before 
we were landed in Queenstown.” 


CHARLES FROHMAN’S DEATH. 

[Special Cable to THn New York TiIMEs.] 

LONDON, May 10.—A highly interest- 
ing story was told tonight “by Rita 
Jolivet, the actress, who stood calmly 
chatting with Charles Frohman and Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt curing the last tense 
moments before the Lusitania sank. The 
three of them, together with G. L. 8. 
Vernon, Miss Jolivet’s brother-in-law, 
and Mr. Scott, who had come all the way 
froin Japan to enlist, joined hands and 
stood waiting to face death together. 
Miss Jolivet said: 

We stood talking about the Germans 
and the rumor which had gained cur- 
rency that a man, obviously of German 
origin, had been arrested for tampering 
with the wireless. The story was that 
the man had been discovered at 1 o’clock 


in the morning a day or two before do-_ 


ing something to the wireless apparatus 
and had been immediately imprisoned. I 
did not see the man arrested, so I am not 
sure about the story’s truth, but there 
were good grounds for believing it. 

We determined not to enter the boats, 
and just a minute or two before the end 
Mr. Frohman said with a smile: “‘ Why 
fear death? It is the most beautiful ad- 
venture that life gives us.” 

Mr. Scott fetched three lifebelts, one 
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for Mr. Vanderbilt, one for Mr. Frohman, 
and one for my brother-in-law. He said 
he was not going to wear one himself, 
and my brother-in-law also refused to 
put his on. I hear that Mr. Vanderbilt 
gave his to a lady, Mrs. Scott. I helped 
to put a lifebelt on Mr. Frohman. My 
brother-in-law took hold of my hand and 
I grasped the hand of Mr. Frohman, who, 
as you know, was lame. Mr. Scott took 
hold of his other hand, and Mr. Vander- 
bilt joined the row, too. We had made 
up our minds to die together. 


Then Mr. Frohman, in a perfectly calm 
voice, said: “They’ve done for us; we 
had better get out.” He knew that his 
beautiful adventure was about to begin. 
He had hardly spoken when, with a tre- 
mendous roar, a great wave swept along 
the deck and we were all divided in a 
moment. I have not seen any of those 
brave men alive since. Mr. Frohman, 
Mr. Vanderbilt, and my brother-in-law 
were drowned. When Mr. Frohman’s 
body was recovered there was the most 
beautiful and peaceful smile upon his 
lips. 


VANDERBILT’S HEROIC END. 
[Special Cable to THe New YorxK Trimes.] 
LONDON, May 9.—Two survivors of 

the Lusitania disaster have given testi- 
mony that Alfred G. Vanderbilt died 
heroically; that he went to death to save 
the life of a woman. 

Thomas Slidell, a friend of Mr. Vander- 
bilt, who lives at the Knickerbocker Club 
in, New York, and was traveling with 
him, told of the sacrifice first. Then 
tonight Norman Ratcliffe, who lives in 
Gillingham, Kent, and was returning 
from Japan, offered verification. Mr. 
Ratcliffe was rescued, after clinging to 
a bow in the sea for three hours. With 
him was a steward of the Lusitania. He 
said: 

This steward told me he had seen Mr. 
Vanderbilt on the Lusitania’s deck, short- 
ly after the ship was struck, with a life- 
belt about his body. When the ship gave 
every indication that it would sink with- 
in a few minutes, the steward said, Mr. 
Vanderbilt took off his lifebelt and gave 
it to a woman who passed him on the 


deck, trembling with fear of the fate she 
expected to meet. The steward said Mr. 
Vanderbilt turned back, as though to 
look for another belt, and he saw him no 
more. 


Telling of his last. moments on the 
ship and his last sight of Mr. Vander- 
bill, Mr. Slidell said: 

I saw Alfred G. Vanderbilt only a few 
minutes before I left the ship. He was 
standing with a lifebelt in his hand. A 
woman came up to him, and I saw him 
place the belt around the woman. He 
had none for himself, and I know that 
he could not swim. 


Only the day before we had been talk- 
ing of a day and a dawn some years ago 
when we went down the bay at New 
York in his yacht and waited to welcome 
and dip our flag to the Lusitania on her 
maiden voyage. We saw the first and 
last of her. Vanderbilt, who had given 
largely to the Red Cross, was returning 
to England in order to offer a fleet of 
wagons and himself as driver to the Red 
Cross Society, for he said he felt every 
day that he was not doing enough. 


KLEIN AND HUBBARD LOST. 


Oliver O. Bernard, scenic 
Covent Garden, said: 


artist of 


Only one or two of the shining marks 
which disasters at sea seem invariably 
to involve have lived to tell the Lusi- 
tania’s tale. Vanderbilt, the sportsman, 
is gone. Genial Charles Klein, the play- 
wright, is gone. That erratic American 
literary genius, Elbert Hubbard, is gone, 
and with him a wife to whom he seemed 
particularly devoted. And Charles Froh- 
man is gone. 


Frohman’s was the only body I could 
recognize in the Queenstown mortuary, 
and perhaps it will interest his many 
friends in London and New York to 
know that the famous manager’s face in 
death gives uncommonly convincing evi- 
dence that he died without a struggle. 
It wears a serenely peaceful look. 

Frohman must have found it more dif- 
ficult for him to take his place in a life- 
boat than any other man on the ship. 
He was quite lame, and hobbled about on 
deck laboriously with a heavy cane. He 
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seldom came to the general dining 
saloon, either out of sensitiveness or be- 
cause of distress caused by his leg: 

I last saw Alfred G. Vanderbilt stand- 
ing at the port entrance to the grand 
saloon. He stood there the personification 
of sportsmanlike coolness. In his right 
hand was grasped what looked to me like 
a large purple leather jewel case. It may 
have belonged to Lady Mackworth, as 


Mr. Vanderbilt had been much in com- 
pany of the Thomas party during the 
trip, and evidently had volunteered to do 
Lady Mackworth the service of saving 
her gems for her. Mr. Vanderbilt was 
absolutely unperturbed. In my eyes, he 
was the figure of a gentleman waiting 
unconcernedly for a train. He had on a 
dark striped suit, and was without cap 
or other head covering. 


Germany Justifies the Deed 


[It should be borne in mind that the subjoined official and semi-official out- 
givings on behalf of Germany, announcing the destruction of the Lusitania, justify- 
ing it, striving to implicate the British Government, and to some extent modifying 
the original war zone proclamation of Feb. 18, 1915, were published prior to the 
receipt by the German Imperial Government of President Wilson’s note of May 13. 
British official rejoinders and a statement by the Collector of the Port of New York 


are included under this head.—Editor. } 


GERMAN OFFICIAL REPORT. 


BERLIN, May 8, (via wireless to Lon- 
don, Sunday, May 9.)—The following of- 
ficial communication was issued tonight: 

The Cunard liner Lusitania was yes- 
terday torpedoed by a German submarine 
and sank. 

The Lusitania was naturally armed 
with guns, as were recently most of the 
English mercantile steamers. Moreover, 
as is well known here, she had large 
quantities of war material in her cargo. 


Her owners, therefore, knew to what 
danger the passengers were exposed. 
They alone bear all the responsibility for 
what has happened. 

Germany, on her part, left nothing un- 
done to repeatedly and strongly warn 
them. The Imperial Ambassador in 
Washington even went so far as to make 
a public warning, so as to draw attention 
to this danger. The English press sneered 
at the warning and relied on the pro- 
tection of the British fleet to safeguard 
Atlantic traffic. 


BRITAIN’S DENIAL. 
LONDON, May 8.—The British Gov- 


ernment today made the folluwimg an- 
nouncement : 


The statement appearing in some 


newspapers that the Lusitania was 
armed is wholly false. . 


COLLECTOR MALONE’S DENIAL. 

In THE NEw York TIMES of May 9, 
1915, the following report appeared: 

Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the 
Port, gave an official denial yesterday 
to the German charge that the Lusitania 
had guns mounted when the left this port 
on Saturday, May 1. He said: 


“This report is not correct. The Lu- 
sitania was inspected before sailing, as is 
customary. 

“No guns were found, mounted or un-: 
mounted, and the vessel sailed without: 
any armament. No merchant ship would 
be allowed to arm in this port and leave 
the harbor.” 


This statement was given out by the 
Collector yesterday morning at his home, — 
270 Riverside Drive. 

Herman Winter, Assistant Manager of 
the Cunard Line, 22 State Street, who- 
was on the Lusitania for three hours 
before she sailed for Liverpool, denied 
the report that she ever carried any guns. 

“Tt is true,” Mr. Winter said; “ that 
she had aboard 4,200 cases of cartridges, 
but they were cartridges for small arms, 
packed in separate cases, and could not 
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have injured the vessel by exploding. 
They certainly do not come under the 
classification of ammunition. The United 
States authorities would not permit us 
to carry ammunition, classified as such 
by the military authorities, on a passen- 
ger liner. For years we have been send- 
ing small-arms cartridges abroad on the 
Lusitania. 

“The Lusitania had 1,250 steel shrap- 
nel cases, but they were empty. There 
was no explosive of any sort aboard. As 
to the report that the Lusitania had 
guns aboard, I cannot assert too strongly 
that it is positively untrue. There were 
no guns whatever aboard. The Lusitania 
was an unarmed passenger steamer. Fur- 
_ thermore, she never has been armed, and 
never carried an unmounted gun or rifle 
out of port in times of war or peace.” 

“Then you unqualifiedly declare that 
the Lusitania was not armed against 
submarines? ” he was asked. 

“The ship,” Mr. Winter replied, “ was 
as defenseless against undersea and un- 
derhanded attack as a Hoboken ferry- 
boat in the North River would be against 
one of the United States battleships.” 

Captain D. J. Roberts, Marine Superin- 
tendent of the Cunard Line, seid yester- 
day that he was prepared to testify under 
oath in any court and from his personal 
knowledge that the Lusitania did not 
carry any guns when she sailed from 
New York at 12:28 P. M. on May 1 for 
Liverpool. 

“Jt is my invariable custom to go 
through the passenger ships every day 
they are in port,” he said, “and I made 
my last inspection of the Lusitania on 
sailing day at 7 A. M. There were no 
guns or plates or mountings where guns 
could be fitted on the Lusitania, nor have 
there been since she has been in the 
service. The ship has never carried 
troops or been chartered by the British 
Government for any purpose whatsoever. 

“In order that there should be no 
mistake about the ensigns flown by Brit- 
ish merchant vessels, the Admiralty or- 
dered after war had been declared that 
only the red ensign, a square red flag 
with the union jack in the corner, should 
be shown at the stern of a merchantman, 
and the white St. George’s ensign by all 


war vessels, whether armored or unar- 
mored. These are the only two flags 
that are hoisted on British ships today, 
with the exception of the company’s 
house flag, when they are entering port 
or passing at sea, and the mail flag on 
the foremast, which:every steamship flies 
coming in to denote that she has mails on 
board. 

“Before the war both the Lusitania 
and the Mauretania flew the blue ensign 
of the Royal Naval Reserve, which any 
British merchant vessel is allowed to do 
if her commander and officers and two- 
thirds of the crew belong to the reserve.” 


NEUTRALS IN THE WAR ZONE. 
[German Foreign Office Note.] 
[Special to THr NEw York TIMES. ] 

WASHINGTON, May 11.—Secretary 
Bryan received from Ambassador Gerard 
at Berlin today the text of an official 
declaration by the German Government 
of its policy with respect to American 
and other neutral ships meeting German 
submarines in the naval war zone 
around the British Isles and in the North 
Sea. This declaration was handed to 
Mr. Gerard by the German Foreign Of- 
fice, which explained that it was being 
issued as a “circular statement” im re- 
gard to “mistaken attacks by German 
submarines on commerce vessels of neu- 
tral nations.” 

First—The Imperial German Govern- 
ment has naturally no intention of caus- 
ing to be attacked by submarines or air- 
craft such neutral ships of commerce in 
the zone of naval warfare, more defi- 
nitely described in the notice of the Ger- 
man Admiralty staff of Feb. 4 last, as 
have been guilty of no hostile act. On 
the contrary, the most definite instruc- 
tions have repeatedly been issued to Ger- 
man war vessels to avoid attacks on such 
ships under all circumstances. Even 
when such ships have contraband of war 
on board they are dealt with by subma- 
rines solely according to the rules of in- 
ternational law applying to prize war- 
fare. 

Second—Should a neutral ship never- 
theless come to harm through German 
submarines or aircraft on account of an 
unfortunate (X) [mistake?] in the 
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above-mentioned zone of naval warfare, 
the German Government will unreservedly 
recognize its responsibility therefor. In 
such a case it will express its regrets 
and afford damages without first insti- 
tuting a prize court action. 

Third—It is the custom of the German 
Government as soon as the sinking of a 
neutral ship in the above-mentioned zone 
of naval warfare is ascribed to German 
war vessels to institute an immediate in- 
vestigation into the cause. If grounds 
appear thereby to be given for associa- 
tion of such a hypothesis the German 
Navy places itself in communication with 
the interested neutral Government so 
so that the latter may also institute an 
investigation. If the German Govern- 
ment is thereby convinced that the ship 
has been destroyed by Germany’s war 
vessels, it will not delay in carrying out 
the provisions of Paragraph 2 above. In 
case the German Government, contrary 
to the viewpoint of the neutral Govern- 
ment, is not convinced by the result of 
the investigation, the German Govern- 
ment has already on several occasions 
declared itself ready to allow the ques- 
tion to be decided by an international in- 
vestigation commission, according to 
Chapter 3 of The Hague Convention of 
Oct. 18, 1907, for the peaceful solution 
of international disputes. 

This circular is understood to have 
been rather reassuring to high officials 
of the United States Government, al- 
though it does not cover the attitude of 
the German Government toward the 
treatment to be accorded to Americans 
and other neutral noncombatants, men, 
women, and children, on board vessels 
flying the flag of England, France, or 
Russia. The absence of any allusion to 
the principle involved in the Lusitania 
case is believed here to mean that the 
statement was prepared and was ready 
for promulgation before the destruction 
of the Lusitania on Friday. Several days 
usually have been required for messages 
to come to Washington from Ambassador 
Gerard, by roundabout cable relay route, 
and it is believed that this dispatch is no 
exception in this respect. 


DR. DERNBURG’S DEFENSE. 


The sinking of the Lusitania as a man- 
of-war was justified by Dr. Bernhard 
Dernburg, late German Colonial Secre- 
tary and recognized as quasi-official 
spokesman of the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment in the United States, in a state- 
ment issued in Cleveland, Ohio, on May 
8, 1915. The statement reads: 


Great Britain declared the North Sea 
a war zone in the Winter. No protest 
was made by the United States or any 
neutral. Great Britain held up all neu- 
tral ships carrying non-contraband goods, 
detaining them, buying or confiscating 
their cargoes. 

Great Britain constantly changed the 
contrband lists, so no foodstuffs of any 
kind have actually reached Germany 
since the war began. International law 
says foodstuffs destined for the civil 
population must pass. It does not recog- 
nize any right to starve out a whole 
people. 

As a consequence, and in retaliation, 
Germany declared the waters around 
England a war zone, and started a sub- 
marine warfare. It became known in 
February that British ships were flying 
the American flag as a protection. 

Great Britain replied by officially de- 
claring its purpose to starve 120,000,000 
Germans and Austrians. The United 
States very thoughtfully tried to mediate, 
proposing that foodstuffs should be 
passed and submarine warfare be 
stopped. 

Germany agreed; England turned the 
proposal down. Then, in order to pro- 
tect American passengers, they were 
warned by public advertisement of the 
danger of sailing under the flag of a 
belligerent. 

Vessels carrying contraband of war 
are liable to destruction unless they can 
be taken to a port of the country that 
captures them. The right of search need 
not be exercised if it is certain such 
ships carry contraband. 

Oil is contraband, like war ammunition 
and all metals. The master of the Gulf- 
light (an American oil tank steamer 
sunk recently) swore before customs 
officials to his cargo of oil for France. 
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The master of the Lusitania similarly 
swore to his manifest of cargo of met- 
als and ammunition. Both the Gulflight 
and the Lusitania carried contraband 
when attacked, it is obvious. 

The Lusitania’s manifest showed she 
earried for Liverpool 260,000 pounds of 
brass; 60,000 pounds of copper; 189 
cases of military goods; 1,271 cases of 
ammunition, and for London, 4,200 cases 
of cartridges. 

Vessels of that kind can be seized and 
be destroyed under The Hague rules 
without any respect to a war zone. The 
Lusitania was a British auxiliary 
eruiser, a man-of-war. On the same day 
she sailed the Cameronia, another Cu- 
narder, was commandeered in New York 
Harbor for military service. 

The fact is that the Lusitania was a 
British war vessel under orders of the 
Admiralty to carry a cargo of contra- 
band of war. The passengers had had 
full warning, first by the German note 
to England in February, second by ad- 
vertisement. 

Germany wants to do anything rea- 
sonable so as not to make the United 
States or its citizens suffer in any way. 
But she cannot do so unless Americans 
will take necessary precautions to pro- 
tect themselves from dangers of which 
they are cognizant. 

What Germany has done, she has done 
by way of retaliation after her offer 
through President Wilson, regarding 
submarine warfare, was turned down 
and after Britain declared the war was 
directed toward the 120,000,000 mnnocent 
noncombatants, women and children. 

Americans can do their own thinking 
when the facts are laid before them. I 
have really no authority to speak. But 


my mission in the United States is to 
inform your people of the German at- 
titude. The German Ambassador, Count 
von Bernstorff, can speak only in official 
phrases. I talk straight out, bluntly. 
Dr. Dernburg put much stress on the 
fact that the Cunard Line officials did 
not warn American passengers that the 
ship carried a large store of ammunition 


and other contraband of war. He con- 
tinued: 
Did they issue a warning? I would 


like an. answer. If that warning was 
not given, American passengers were 
being used as a cloak for England’s war 
shipments. 

It is not reasonable that such a vessel 
could not be sunk because there were 
American passengers on board. They had 
been warned by Germany of the danger. 

England could hire one American to 
travel to and fro on each of her ships, 
carry on shipments of arms, and place 
her men-of-war anywhere, if American 
passengers can be used as shields. 

Asked whether he expected action by 
the United States because of the Lusi- 
tania’s sinking, Dr. Dernburg said: 

That is a question I cannot discuss. 
I can only say that any ship flying the 
American flag and not carrying contra- 
band of war is and will be as safe as 
a cradle. But any other ship, not so 
exempt, is as unsafe as a volcano—or as 
was the Lusitania. 

When he was told that the Transyl- 
vania, another Cunard liner, sailed from 
New York on May 1, to cover the same 
route as the Lusitania, Dr. Dernburg 
said: 

I can only say that the German warn- 
ings will reappear henceforth by adver- 
tisement. That is significant. 


German Press Opinion 


Contrasting with the attitude of the 
German-American press since the issu- 
ance of President Wilson’s note of May 
13 to the German Imperial Government, 
the comment of the press in Germany 
has been in accordance with the German 
official statements put forth prior to the 


receipt of the American note. Under date 
of May 9, 1915, the following dispatch 
by The Associated Press was received 
from Berlin: 


Commenting on the destruction of the 
Lusitania, the Berliner Tageblatt says: 
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With deep emotion we learn of the 
destruction of the Lusitania, in which 
countless men lost their lives. We lament 
with sincere hearts their hard fate, but 
we know we are completely devoid of 
blame. 

We may be sure that through the Eng- 
lish telegrams communicated to the world 
indignation will again be raised against 
Germany, but we must hope that calm re- 
flection will later pronounce the verdict 
of condemnation against the British Ad- 
miralty. 

The many who are now sorrowing 
may raise complaint against Winston 
Spencer Churchill, First Lord of the Brit- 
ish Admiralty, who, by conscienceless in- 
structions which must bring him the 
curse of mankind, conjured up this cruel 
warfare. * * * 

The Lusitania was a warship on the 
list of English auxiliary cruisers and 
carried armament of twelve strongly 
mounted guns. She was more strongly 
mounted with guns than any German 
armored cruiser. As an auxiliary cruiser 
she must have been prepared for attack. 

Count von Reventlow, the naval expert, 
says, in the Tages Zeitung: 

The American Government probably 
will make the case the basis for diplo- 
matic action, but it could have prevented 
the loss of American lives by appropriate 
instructions. It is the American Gov- 
ernment’s fault, therefore, if it did not 
take Germany’s war zone declarations 
seriously enough. 

The writer declares, further, that Ger- 
many had full and trustworthy informa- 
tion that the Lusitania carried a cargo 
of war material, as she had on previous 
trips. 

The Lokal Anzeiger also assumes that 
the steamship was carrying munitions of 
war, and maintains that this and “the 
fact that she was a fully armed cruiser 
completely justifies her destruction un- 
der the laws of warfare.” 

The Kreuz Zeitung, after referring to 
the warning issued by Ambassador von 
Bernstorff, adds: 

If citizens of neutral States were lost 
with the sunken ship they must bear the 
full blame. 

Some papers further testify the sinking 
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of the steamer because on a previous oc- 
casion she had resorted to the expedient 
of flying the American flag. Germania, 
the clerical organ, deprecates probable at- 
tempts by Germany’s antagonists to make 
moral capital against her out of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania and the loss of life. 
The paper says: 

We can look forward to such efforts 
with a clear conscience, for we have pro- 
ceeded correctly. We can only answer — 
to those who place their sympathies 
above justice, that war is war. 

An editorial article in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung was quoted in an Amsterdam 
dispatch to The London Times of May 10, 
as follows: 

The Lusitania has been sent to the 
bottom. That is the announcement 
which must arouse measureless horror 
among many thousands. 

A giant ship of the British merchant 
fleet, a vessel of over 31,000 tons, one of 
the most famous of the fast steamers of 
the British-American passenger service, 
a ship full of people, who had little or 
nothing to do with the war, has been 
attacked and sunk by a German torpedo. 
This is the announcement which in a few 
words indicates a mighty catastrophe to 
a ship with 2,000 people aboard. 

We always feel that it is tragic and 
all too hard when war inflicts wounds on 
those who do not carry its weapons. 

We lament similarly the fate of the 
unfortunate villages and towns where 
war rages and the innocent victims of 
bombs who, far behind the trenches, and 
often without our being able to estimate 
the meaning of this murder, are snatched 
from the ranks of the unarmed. 

Much more terrible is the fate of those 
who on the high sea, many hundreds in 
number, suddenly see death before their 
eyes. 

A German war vessel has sunk the 
ship. It has done its duty. 

For the German Navy the sinking of 
the Lusitania means an extraordinary 
success. Its destruction demolished the 
last fable with which the people of Eng- 
land consoled themselves; on which hos- 
tile shipping relied when it dared to defy 
the German warnings. 
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We do not need to seek grounds to 
justify the destruction of a British ship. 
She belonged to the enemy and brought 
us harm. She has fallen to our shots. 


The enemy and the whole world were 
warned that he who ventured to trust 
himself within her staked his life. 


The London Daily Mail of May 16 
quotes from Der Tag the following ar- 
ticle by Herr von Rath, who is described 
as a favorite spokesman in the Wilhelm- 
strasse: 

President Wilson is very much troubled 
by the drowning of so many American 
citizens, and we Germans sincerely share 
his feelings, but we see in the Lusitania 
affair one of the many cruel necessities 
which the struggle for existence brings 
with it. 

If, as English reports try to make us 
believe, Mr. Wilson is now meditating 
revenge, we will not disturb him in this 
occupation, but would only hope that his 
demands will be addressed to the right 
and not the wrong quarters. 

The right address is England. On 
the German side, everything was done to 
warn American travelers from the im- 
pending peril, while British irresponsi- 
bility. and arrogance nullified the effect 
of the German admonition. 

Mr. Wilson is certainly in a precarious 
position. After showing himself so 
weak in the face of the long and ruth- 
less British provocations, he has to play 
the strong man with Germany. Other- 
wise he will lose what prestige he has 
left, and he knows that in the background 
the pretender to the throne, Mr. Roose- 
velt, is lurking. 

But what are the gallant shouters in 
the United States thinking about? 
Should the United States send troops 
to take part in the fighting in Flanders? 
The gigantic losses of their Canadian 
neighbors should not exactly encourage 
them, from a military standpoint. More- 
over, the United States are so weak that 
they have never even been able to im- 
pose their will on Mexico or to do any- 
thing to the still more unpleasant Japa- 
nese than to clench their fists in their 
pockets. 

Should their superdreadnoughts cross 


the Atlantic Ocean? England has not 
even useful work for her own ironclads 
in this war. What would American war- 
ships do? 

How about our Germanic brethren in 
the United States—the half million Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian reservists 
who are not permitted to take part in 
the defense of their home lands? Will 
they stand with folded arms and see their 
fatherlands attacked? 


What the United States has already 
done to support our enemies is, apart 
from interference with private property, 
the worst which she could do to us. We 
have nothing more to expect or to fear. 
Therefore, the threats of our erstwhile 
friend Roosevelt leave us quite cold. 


Let the United States also preserve 
up from warmed-up humanitarian plati- 
tudes, for her craven submission to Eng- 
land’s will is promoting an outrageous 
scheme to deliver Germany’s women and 
children to death by starvation. 

A wireless dispatch from Berlin to 
Sayville, L. I., on May 16 reported this 
outgiving by the Overseas News Agency: 

The whole German press, particularly 
the Cologne Gazette, the Frankfort Ga- 
zette, and the Berliner Tageblatt, deeply 
regret the loss of American lives caused 
by the sinking of the Lusitania. 

The Tages Zeitung and other news- 
papers state that the responsibility rests 
with the British Government, which, at- 
tempting to starve the peaceful civilian 
population of a big country, forced Ger- 
many in self-defense to declare British 
waters a war zone; with shipowners, who 
allowed passengers to embark on an 
armed steamer carrying war material, 
and neglected German warnings against 
entering the war zone, and, finally, with 
the English press. 

Heartfelt sympathy is expressed by 
the German press and public for the vic- 
tims of the catastrophe and their rela- 
tives. 

From The Hague, via London, on May 
19 a special cable to THE NEw YoRK 
Times reported that, acting apparently 
under official instructions, several lead- 
ing German newspapers had on that day 
joined in a fierce attack on the United 
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States, making a concerted demand that 
Germany refuse to yield to the Amer- 
ican protest. 

Practically all these newspapers re- 
peat the same arguments, declaring that 
neutrals entering the war zone do so at 
their own risk, and that the Americans 
aboard the Lusitania “were shielding 
contraband goods with their persons.” 
The Berliner Tageblatt said: 

The demand of the Washington Gov- 
ernment must be rejected. Indeed, the 
whole note hardly merits serious con- 
sideration. Its “firm tone” is only a 
cloak to hide America’s consciousness of 
her own culpability. If American citi- 
zens, in spite of the warnings of the 
German Admiralty, intrusted themselves 
on the Lusitania, the blame for the con- 
sequences falls on themselves and their 
Government. 

Can the United States affirm that 
there were no munitions aboard? If not, 
it has not the shadow of a right to pro- 
test. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS COM- 
MENTS. 

Under the heading “ The President’s 
Note,” Herman Ridder, editor of the 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, one of the 
leading German-American newspapers, 
said in that publication on May 15: 

The attitude assumed by the President, 
in the note delivered yesterday to the 
German Government, toward the in- 
fringement of our rights on the seas is 
diplomatically correct and must compel 
the support of the entire American peo- 
ple. 

We have suffered grievously at the 
hands of more than one of the belliger- 
ent nations, but for the moment we are 
dealing only with Germany. The note 
recites a series of events which the 
Government of the United States could 
not silently pass by, and demands rep- 
aration for American lives lost and 
American property already destroyed 
and a guarantee that the rights of the 
United States and its citizens shall be 
observed in the future. All this the Ger- 
man Government may well grant, frankly 
and unreservedly and without loss of 
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honor or prestige. It would be incom- 
prehensible if it did not do so. 


The note admits, as most diplomatic 
documents do, of two interpretations. 
They will be applied to it variously, as 
the reader is inclined to pessimism or to 
optimism. It is a document in which lies 
the choice of war or peace evenly bal- 
anced. I prefer to read into it all the 
optimism which can be derived from the 
knowledge that two nations, historically 
like-minded and bound to one another by 
strong ties of friendship, seldom go to 
war over matters which can be settled 
without resort to the arbitrament of 
arms. There is no question outstanding 
today between the United States and 
Germany which cannot be settled through 
diplomatic channels. I am inclined all 
the more to this optimism by the tem- 
perament and character of the President 
of the United for the time being. 


I see in the note great possibilities for 
good. The undersea activities of the 
German Navy in their effect upon the 
rights of the United States afd its citi- 
zens form, properly, the burden of its 
argument. Weare addressing Germany, 
and it is only over her submarine policy 
that our interests have clashed with 
hers. The note takes cognizance, how- 
ever, of the inter-relation of Germany’s 
submarine policy and the British policy 
of “starving out Germany.” The Presi- 
dent has opened an avenue to the full 
discussion of the rights and obligations 
of submarines in naval warfare, and 
when Germany has stated her case it is 
not only not impossible but it is highly 
probable that he will be asked to sug- 
gest a modus vivendi by which the wb- 
jectionable features of both these poli- 
cies may be removed. 


The situation is basically triangular 
and it is difficult to see how the settle- 
ment of our difficulties with Germany 
can escape involving at the same time 
the rectification of Great  Britain’s 
methods of dealing with the trade be- 
tween neutral countries and her adver- 
saries. It is but a step from the posi- 
tion of mediator in a question of this sort 
to that of mediator in the larger ques- 
tions which make for war or peace. I 
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believe that the note contains the hope- 
ful sign that these things may come to 
pass. 


The possibilities are there and the 
President, I am confident, will overlook 
no possibility of advancing the cause of 
an early return of peace to Europe nor 
leave any unturned stone to free this 
country of the dangers and inconven- 
iences which have become the concom- 
itants of the European struggle. Out 
of the troubled waters of our present re- 
lations with Germany may thus come a 
great and, we may hope, a lasting good. 
Should this happily be the case, the wis- 
dom of the President will have been con- 
firmed and the thankfulness of the na- 
tion secured to him. On the other hand, 
should his pacific hand be forced by those 
who wax fat and wealthy on strife and 
the end should be disaster untold to the 
country, he will still have the consolation 
of having fought a good battle and of 
knowing that he was worsted only by 
the irresistible force of demagogy in 
this country or abroad. 

The subject with which the note deals 
is one of the same paramount importance 
to Germany as iit is to this country, and 
we must wait in patience for. Germany’s 
reply; and I, for one, shall wait in the 
confidence that when it is received it will 
be found to offer a basis for a friendly 
solution of the questions which exist be- 
tween Germany and the United States 
and, not unlikely, for those further steps 
which I have intimated. 


Under the caption “A Word of Earnest 
Advice,” the evening edition of the New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung on May 14 issued 
the following warning to Germans and 
German-Americans : 

The times are grave—even very 
grave. * * * A conflict between 
America and the old Fatherland is 
threatening. Such a conflict must rend 
the heart of every German-American 
who has acquired the rights of citizen- 
ship here, who has founded a new career 
for himself and brought up his children. 

It is probably unnecessary to give any 
advice to the American citizens among 
our readers in regard to their conduct in 
this grave time. A series of years must 


pass before an immigrant can obtain his 
citizenship papers; nobody is forced to 
become a citizen. Of the man who has 
voluntarily become a citizen of the 
United States we may therefore expect 
that he knows the conditions here obtain- 
ing, the institutions of the country of his 
adoption, as well as his rights and duties. 
But there are thousands upon thousands 
of our readers who are not citizens, and 
to them a serious word of advice shall 
now be addressed. In the grave time of 
the conflict let efforts be made to avoid 
every personal conflict. It is not neces- 
sarily cowardly to deny one’s descent, 
but it is not necessary, either, to make 
demonstrations. 


Where there is life there is hope. The 
hope still is entertained that the conflict 
will be eliminated, that the bond of 
friendship between Germany and Amer- 
ica will not be torn. Through thought- 
less Hotspurs, who allow themselves to 
be carried away by excitement and do 
not dam up the flood of their eloquence, 
much mischief can be done. Keeping 
away from the public places where the 
excited groups congregate and discuss 
the burning questions of the day must be 
urgently recommended. It was for many 
a sport to participate in these discus- 
sions, and with more or less skill, but al- 
ways energetically to champion the Ger- 
man cause. 

The American is in general very lib- 
eral in regard to expression of opinion. 
He likes to hear also the “ other side,” 
but it must not be forgotten that in times 
of conflict the “ other side” may be re- 
garded as the “enemy side.” What has 
heretofore sounded harmless may now be 
interpreted as a criticism made against 
the United States. But the American as 
a rule repels a criticism made by 
strangers against the affairs of his own 
country. Through heated discussions 
and unwise demonstrations nothing is at 
present to be achieved but much can be 
spoiled. 

Grave times! 

Calmness is now the first duty of citi- 
zenship—for all non-citizens. 

But whoever is a citizen—he would be 
doing well in any event to stay away 
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from the streets and squares where the 
noisy ones congregate. 

There are very many Germans whose 
motto here, too, is: “ We Germans fear 
God and nothing else in the world.” But 
whoever bellows that into the ears of 
hundreds of persons of hostile mind in 
the public market place is either a fool 
or—weary of life. 

In submarine warfare the Germans 
may be superior to the British, but in 
undermining the latter are superior to 
the former. They have now succeeded 
in undermining the friendship between 
Uncle Sam and the Deutsche Michel. 
Let us hope that the fuse can be extin- 
guished before the explosion follows. 


Charles Neumeyer, editor of The 
Louisville (Ky.) Anzeiger, in a dispatch 
on May 14 to THE NEW York TIMES, 
said of President Wilson’s note: 

The American note to Berlin evidences 
the desire of the President to hold Ger- 
many to strict accountability for the loss 
of American lives in the Lusitania disas- 
ter. This proceeding on the part of the 
American Government is eminently just 
and proper. If the President had failed 
to hold Germany to strict accountability 
he would have failed of his official duty. 
The President’s forceful action cannot be 
but of salutary effect in this country 
also. It gives the American people the 
assurance that the Government at Wash- 
ington is prepared and ready for the pro- 
tection of American citizens wherever 
they may chance to be. 

There was a time when the Govern- 
ment did not resort to very vigorous 
measures in this respect. American citi- 
zens while traveling abroad were fre- 
quently subject to insult and violence, 
and the authorities at Washington seem- 
ingly paid little heed to complaints. The 
yesult was that the American citizen 
abroad was not held in that respect which 
emanates from the knowledge that his 
home Government is prepared to go to 
the length of its ability, if necessary, to 
accord him protection. 

One or two of the demands formulated 
against Germany do not meet with our 
approval. The President demands a ces- 


gation of German submarine warfare on 
merchant vessels, but while the inter- 
ruption of the starvation plan adopted by 
England against the civil population is 
urged upon the latter it will continue. The ~ 
starvation plan is primarily being waged 
against the weak and helpless, and is, 
therefore, responsible. It is also in viola- 
tion of the spirit if not the letter of in- 
ternational law. If the President can 
force a demand for the cessation of the 
submarine warfare, he ought also to have 
the right to demand the lifting of the 
starvation blockade. The tragedy was 
chiefly due to either stupidity or design 
on the part of the British Admiralty in 
failing to afford proper protection to the 
ship. While we do not agree with the 
President on some points in his note, we 
repose the fullest confidence in his pa- 
triotism, as well as his deliberate judg- 
ment as giving assurance that, whatever 
the outcome, the case of the American 
people rests in trustworthy hands. 


The people should by their action spare 
him unnecessary embarrassmeit and rely 
for a satisfactory solution of the grave 
questions confronting us on his patriot- 
ism and honesty. 


A dispatch on May 14 to THE NEw 
YorK TIMES from Max Burgheim, editor 
of the Freie Presse of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
reads: 

The part of the note referring to the 
Iusitania catastrophe had better been 
directed to London. England, not Ger- 
many, is responsible for the destruction 
of the Lusitania. England, through the 
violation of the rights of nations and the 
brutal threat to starve 70,000,000 Ger- 
mans, has forced Germany to a policy 
against English commerce of which the 
Lusitania was a victim. Germany de- 
clared to our President her willingness 
to stop submarine warfare if England 
would allow the importation of food for 
the German civil population. England 
contemptuously cast aside the President’s 
mediation. 

It has not yet been proved that sub- 
marine warfare is not in keeping with 
international law. Distinguished author- 
ities on international law have declared 
that Germany was not only justified but 
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bound to adopt this method in the hour of 
need, because it is the only effective de- 
fense against England’s warfare. Ger- 
many cannot cease this warfare unless 
she wishes to surrender with tied hands 


to a ruthless enemy. All we can justly 
ask of Germany is that neutral ships be 
not attacked, and that damages be paid 
in case of loss through mistakes. Ger- 
many has already agreed to this. 


Falaba, Cushing, Gulflight 


CASE OF THE FALABA. 


A Washington dispatch to THE NEW 
YorK TIMES on March 31, 1915, reported 
that the records of the State Depart- 
ment’s Passport Bureau show that a 
passport was issued on June 1, 1911, to 
Leon Chester Thrasher, a passenger 
aboard the British African steamship 
Falaba, which was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine in the “zone of naval 
warfare” on March 28. The American 
citizenship of Thrasher, who was 
drowned, has been established. 

[Special Cable to THE New YorK TIMES. ] 

LONDON, Wednesday, March 31.—An 
American citizen, Leon Chester Thrasher, 
an engineer, was among the victims of 
the German submarine that sank the 
British steamer Falaba in St. George’s 
Channel last Sunday with a loss of 111 
lives. Mr. Thrasher’s name is included in 
the official list of the missing. For the 
last year he had been employed on the 
Gold Coast, British West Africa, and it is 
presumed he was returning to his post 
when he met his death at the hands of 
the German sea raiders. 

The Daily Mail says Mr. Thrasher was 
bound for Secondee, West Africa. Ref- 
erence to the form which has to be filled 
out to satisfy the Board of Trade and 
customs requirements by every passenger 
embarking at a British port before tick- 
ets will be issued shows that Mr. Thrasher 
was a citizen of the United States. Here 
are the particulars: 

Name, Leon Chester Thrasher; age, 
last birthday, 31; single; sex, male; pro- 
fession, engineer; country of residence for 
last twelve months, Gold Coast Colony, 
West Africa; country of intended resi- 
dence for next twelve months, the same; 
country of which citizen or subject, 
United States of America; present ad- 


dress, 29 Cartwright Gardens, St. Pan- 
cras, W. C. 

When Mr. Thrasher went on board the 
Falaba he produced an American pass- 
port. 


The British Official Press Bureau on 
April 8 issued the following report on 
the destruction of the Falaba: 

It is not true that sufficient time was 
given the passengers and the crew of 
this vessel to escape. The German sub- 
marine closed in on the Falaba, ascer- 
tained her name, signaled her to stop, 
and gave those on board five minutes to 
take to the boats. It would have been 
nothing short of a miracle if all the pas- 
sengers and crew of a big liner had been 
able to take to their boats within the 
time allotted. 

While some of the boats were still on 
their davits the submarine fired a torpedo 
at short range. This action made it abso- 
lutely certain that there must be great 
loss of life and it must have been com- 
mitted knowingly with the intention of 
producing that result. 

The conduct of all on board the Falaba 
appears to have been excellent. There 
was no avoidable delay in getting out the 
boats. To accuse the Falaba’s crew of 
negligence under the circumstances could 
not easily be paralleled. 


THE GERMAN DEFENSE. 
[By The Associated Press.] 

BERLIN, April 13, (via Amsterdam 
to London, April 14.)—A_ semi-official 
account of the sinking of the British 
steamer Falaba by a German submarine 
on March 28 was made public here today. 
It follows: 

On receiving the signal “Stop, or I 
fire,” the Falaba steamed off and sent 
up rocket signals to summon help, and 
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was only brought to a standstill after a 
chase of a quarter of an hour. 

Despite the danger of an attack from 
the steamer or from other vessels hur- 
rying up, the submarine did not imme- 
diately fire, but signaled that the steam- 
er must be abandoned whithin ten min- 
utes. The men of the Falaba quickly 
entered the boats, although the launch- 
ing took place in an unseamanlike man- 
ner. They failed to give assistance, 
which was possible, to passengers strug- 
gling in the water. 

From the time of the order to leave 
the ship until the torpedo was discharged 
not ten but twenty-three minutes elapsed, 
prior to which occurred the chase of the 
steamer, during which period time might 
have been used to get the boats ready. 

The torpedo was fired only when the 
approach of suspicious-looking vessels, 
from which an attack was to be expected, 
compelled the commander of the sub- 
marine to take quick action. When the 
torpedo was discharged nobody was seen 
on board the ship except the Captain, who 
bravely stuck to his post. 

Afterward some persons became visi- 
ble who were busy about a boat. 

Of the crew of the submarine, the 
only ones on deck were those serving 
the cannon or those necessary for sig- 
naling. It was impossible for them to 
engage in rescue work, because the sub- 
marine could not take on passengers. 

Every word is superfluous in defend- 
ing our men against malignant accusa- 
tions. At the judicial proceedings in 
England no witness dared raise accusa- 
tions. It is untrue that at any time 
the submarine displayed the English flag. 
The submarine throughout the affair 
showed as much consideration for the 
Falaba as was compatible with safety. 


COMMANDER SCHMITZ’S STORY. 
[From The New York Times, May 6, 1915.] 

J.J. Ryan, the American cotton broker 
who went to Germany on March 30 and 
sold 28,000 bales of cotton he had shipped 


to Bremen and Hamburg, returned yes-_ 


terday on the Cunard liner Carpathia 

very well satisfied with the results of his 

trip. He said: 
While I was in Bremen I met Com- 


mander Schmitz of the German subma- 
rine U-28, which sank the British Afri- 
can liner Falaba off the English coast 
on March 28. He told me that he re- 
gretted having’ been compelled to torpedo 
the vessel, as she had passengers on 
board. In explanation, he said: 

“T warned the Captain of the Falaba 
to dismantle his wireless apparatus and 
gave him ten minutes in which to do it 
and get his passengers off. Instead of 
acting upon my demand he continued to 
send messages out to torpedo destroy- 
ers, that were less than twenty miles 
away, to come as quickly as possible to 
his assistance. 

“ At the expiration of the ten minutes 
I gave him a second warning about dis- 
mantling his wireless apparatus and 
waited twenty minutes, and then I tor- 
pedced the ship, as the destroyers were 
getting close up and I knew they would 
go to the rescue of the passengers and 
crew.” 

I mentioned the fact to the commander 
that it had been reported by some of the 
survivors of the liner that while the men 
and women were struggling for their 
lives in the icy water his crew were stand- 
ing on the deck of the submarine laugh- 
ing. He looked very gravely at me and 
replied, “ That is not true, and is most 
cruelly unjust to my men. They were 
crying, not laughing, when the boats 
were capsized and threw the people into 
the water.” 


CASE OF THE CUSHING. 
[Special to THa New Yorx TIMES. ] 
WASHINGTON, May 1.— Secretary 
Bryan today received from American 
Minister Henry van Dyke at The Hague 
a report on the attack by German avi- 
ators on the American steamship Cush- 
ing, and said tonight that this report 
would be immediately cabled to Ambas- 
sador Gerard at Berlin for his informa- 
tion. Ambassador Gerard will bring the 
matter to the attention of the German 
Government. The report from Minister 
van Dyke was very brief, and read as 
follows: 
The American Consul at Rotterdam 
reports that the American steamship 
Cushing, Captain Herland, with petro- 
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leum from New York to Rotterdam, fly- 
ing the American flag, was attacked by 
German aeroplanes near the North Hin- 
der Lightship, afternoon April 29. Three 
bombs dropped, one struck ship, causing 
damage, but no life lost. 

The report of Captain Lars Larsen 
Herland, master of the American tank 
steamer Cushing, made upon his arrival 
in Philadelphia, Penn., on May 19, 1915, 
is as follows: 

The airmen swept in narrow circles 
over the tanker, trying to get directly 
over the funnel, with the idea, apparent- 
ly, of dropping a bomb into it and wreck- 
ing the engine room. 

When attacked the Cushing was about 
twenty-five miles from Antwerp and 
eight miles from the North Hinder Light- 
ship. It was near 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing, but the sun had barely touched the 
horizon, and there was ample light for 
the pilot of the biplane to see the words, 
“Cushing, New York, United States of 
America,” painted on each side of the 
vessel in letters eight feet high, and to 
note the Stars and Stripes at the mast- 
head and the taffrail. 

When the airship was first noted it 
was several thousand feet in the air, but 
dropped as it approached the ship, and 
soon was only about 500 feet up. Sud- 
denly it swooped down to about 300 feet 
above the Cushing. Then there was a 
tremendous explosion, and a wave flood- 
ed the stern deck. A second bomb 
missed the port quarter by a foot or so, 
and sent another wave over the lower 
deck. 

The biplane swung up into the wind, 
hung motionless for a second or so, then 
eame the third bomb, which just grazed 
the starboard rail and shot into the sea. 

The airship hung around for a few 
minutes, then headed toward the Dutch 
coast. She was flying a white flag, with 
a black cross in the centre, the pennant 
of the German air fleet. 


CASE OF THE GULFLIGHT. 

Official confirmation of the attack on 
May 1, 1915, by a German submarine on 
the American oil tank steamer Gulflight 
off the Scilly Islands came to the State 
Department at Washington on May 3 in 


= 


dispatches from Joseph G. Stephens, the 
United States Consul at Plymouth, Eng- 
land. Two members of the crew were 
drowned, the Captain died of heart fail- 
ure, and thirty-four members of the crew 
were saved. Following is the sworn state- 
ment of Ralph EH. Smith, late-chief of- 
ficer and now master of the Gulflight, 
received from Ambassador Page and pub- 
lished by the State Department at Wash- 
ington on May 11: 

I am Ralph E. Smith, now master of 
the steamship Gulflight. At the com- 
mencement of the voyage I was chief 
officer. The ship left port at Port Arthur 
on the 10th day of April, 1915, about 4 
P. M., laden with a tank cargo of gaso- 
line and wooden barrels of lubricating 
oil. The voyage was uneventful. 


When about half way across the At- 
lantic the wireless operator told me there 
was a British cruiser in our vicinity and 
that he had heard messages from this 
ship the whole time since leaving Port 
Arthur, but she made no direct com- 
munication with or to our ship. From 
the sound of the wireless messages given 
cut by the British ship, she seemed to 
maintain the same distance from us until 
about three days before we reached the 
mouth of the English Channel. 


On the first day of May, about i1 
o’clock in the forenoon, we spoke two 
British patrol vessels named Iago and 
Filey. We were then about twenty-two 
miles west of the Bishop Lighthouse. The 
patrol vessels asked where we were 
bound. After informing them we were 
bound for Rouen, they ordered us to fol- 
low them to the Bishop. The Filey took 
up a position a half mile distant on our 
port bow, the Iago off our starboard 
quarter close to us. We steered as di- 
rected, and at about 12:22, the second 
officer being on watch, sighted a sub- 
marine on our port bow—slightly on the 
port bow—steaming at right angles to 
our course. The submarine was in sight 
for about five minutes, when she sub- 
merged about right ahead of us. I saw 
her, but could not distinguish or see any 
flag flying on her. 

The Gulflight was then steering about 
true east, steaming about eight miles an 
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hour, flying a large American ensign, six 
feet by ten feet. The wind was about 
south, about eight miles an hour in force. 
I personally observed our flag was stand- 
ing out well to the breeze. 

Immediately after seeing the sub- 
marine I went aft and notified the crew 
and came back and went on the bridge 
and heard the Captain make the remark 
that that must be a British submarine, 
as the patrol boats took no notice of it. 


About 12:50 an explosion took place in 
the Gulflight on the bluff of the star- 
board bow, sending vast quantities of 
water high in the air, coming down on 
the bridge and shutting everything off 
from our view. After the water cleared 
away our ship had sunk by the head so 
that the sea was washing over the fore- 
deck, and the ship appeared to be sink- 
ing. 

Immediately after I went aft to see 
to the boats. On my way I saw one man 
overboard on the starboard side. ‘The 
water at that time was black with oil. 
The boats were lowered and the crew 
got into them without delay or dam- 
age. After ascertaining there was no 
one left on board the ship I got in my 
boat and we were picked up by the patrol 
vessel Iago and were advised by her crew 
to leave the scene. We proceeded toward 
St. Mary’s, but the dense fog which then 
came on prevented us getting into the 
harbor that night. 

About 2:30 in the morning following 


I saw Captain Gunter, master of the 
Gulflight, who had been sleeping in the 
room of the skipper of the Iago, stand- 
ing in the room with a queer look in 
his face. I asked him what his trouble 
was, and he made no reply. Then he 
reached for the side of the berth with 
his hands, but did not take hold. I went 
in the room, but he fell before I reached 
him. 

He was taken on deck, as the cabin 
was small and hot. After reaching the 
deck he seemed to revive and said: “1 
am cold.” After that he had apparently 
two fainting attacks and then expired 
in a third one—this being about 3:40. 

We arrived at St. Mary’s, Scilly, about 
10 o’clock on the morning of May 2. 
The Guilflight was towed to Crow 
Sound, Scilly, on May 2 by British 
patrol vessels, and Commander Oliver, 
senior naval officer of the Port of Scilly, 
sent for some one to come on board the 
Gulflight, and I went, and the ship was 
anchored about 6 P. M. 

I again left the ship that evening“she 
being then in charge of the Admiralty. 
I visited the ship on Monday. I went out 
again on Tuesday, but it was too rough 
to get on board. To the best of my 
knowledge there was no examination of 
the vessel made by divers until Wednes- 
day about 3 P. M., when members from 
the American Embassy were present. 
The divers at this time made an external 
examination only of the ship’s bottom 
and left the ship with me at 5:40 P. M. 


Aim of Submarine Warfare 


[From The London Times, April 30, 1915.] 


Dr. Flamm, Professor of Ship Con- 


struction at the Technical High School at 
Charlottenburg, publishes in the Vos- 
sische Zeitung an extraordinary article 
on the impending destruction of the 
British Empire by German submarines. 
Whatever Professor Flamm’s _profes- 
sional opinion may be worth, he is evi- 
dently attacking his task with a pas- 
sionate hatred of England that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


Professor Flamm begins by explain- 
ing how England has been protected for 
centuries by her insularity. He writes: 


This country, whose dishonorable Gov- 
ernment produced this terrible world 
war by the most contemptible means, and 
solely in selfish greed of gain, has always 
been able to enjoy the fruits of its un- 
scrupulousness because it was reckoned 
as unassailable. But everything is sub- 
ject to change, and that applies today to 
the security of England’s position. Thank 
God, the time has now come when pre- 
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cisely its complete encirclement by the sea 

has become the greatest danger for the 

existence of the British Nation. 

The writer explains that England can- 
not be self-supporting, and, strangely 
enough, admits that recognition of this 
fact justifies British naval policy. He 


proceeds: 

The time, however, has passed in which 
even the strongest squadron of battleships 
or cruisers can protect England’s fron- 
tiers and secure imports from oversea, 
Technical progress, in the shape of sub- 
marines, has put into the hands of all 
England’s enemies the means at last to 
sever the vital nerve of the much-hated 
enemy, and to pull him down from his 
position of ruler of the world, which he 
has occupied for centuries with ever- 
increasing ruthlessness and _ selfishness. 
What science has once begun she con- 
tinues, and for every shipbuilder in the 
whole world there is now no spnere which 
offers a stronger stimulus to progressive 
activity than the sphere of the submayines. 
Here an endless amount of work is being, 
and will be, done, because the reward 
which beckons on the horizon is an ex- 
traordinarily high one, an extraordinarily 
profitable one, a reward containing the 
most ideal blessings for humanity—the 
destruction of English world supremacy, 
the liberation of the seas. This exalted 
and noble aim has today come within 
reach, and it is German intellect and Ger- 
man work that have paved the way. 

It will be noted that Professor Flamm, 
as other contemporary German writers, 
believes that submarines, like Shake- 
speare, are a German invention. He is 
also, notwithstanding the experience of 
two and a half months, confident that 
the German “submarine blockade” will 
both be successful and become popular 
with neutrals. Building upon the Ger- 
man myth that Captain Weddigen’s sub- 
marine, U-29, was destroyed while sav- 
ing life, Professor Flamm “expects” 
that the neutrals will stop all traffic 
with England, “in view of the cowardly 
and cunning method of fightng of the 
English.” 

Professor Flamm then discusses Ger- 


many’s prospects, as follows: 

Anybody who wants to fight England 
must not attempt it by striving to bring 
against England larger and more nume- 
rous battleships and cruisers. That would 
be not only unwise but also very costly. 
He must try another method, which makes 
England’s great sea power completely 
illusory, and gives it practically no op- 
portunity for activity. This method is the 


cutting-off of imports by submarine fleets. 

Let it not be said that the attainment of 
this end requires a very great deal of ma- 
terial. England, as can easily be seen 
from the map, possesses a fairly limited 
number of river mouths and ports for 
rapid development of her great oversea 
trade. Beginning in the northeast, those 
on the east coast are mainly the Firth of 
Forth, the mouths of the Tyne and Hum- 
ber, and then the Thames; in the south, 
Portsmouth, Southampton, and Plymouth, 
with some neighboring harbors; in the 
west; the Bristol Channel, the Mersey, 
the Solway, and the Clyde. These are the 
entries that have to be blocked in order 
to cut off imports in a way that will pro- 
duce the full impression. For this pur- 
pose 150 of the submaryines of today fully 
suffice, so that the goal is within reach. 
Moreover, the development of this arm 
will enormously increase its value, and so, 
come what may, England must reckon 
with the fact that her world supremacy 
eannot much longer exist, and that the 
strongest navy can make no difference. 
When once the invisible necktie is round 
John Bull’s neck, his breathing will soon 
cease, and the task of successfully putting 
this necktie on him is solely a question of 
technical progress and of time, which now 
moves so fast. 


Professor Flamm ends with a passage 
about German submarine bases. It 
would be more intelligible if he had 
made up his mind whether Germany is 
going to take Calais or whether, accord- 
ing to another popular German theory, 
England is going to annex the north 
coast of France. He writes: 


“The eyes of France also will one day 
be opened when, having been sufficiently 
weakened, she is compelled to leave the 
north coast of France, including Calais, 
to her friend of today. Precisely this 
coast which England has seized may be 
expected now to remain in English pos- 
session, for the purpose of better and 
surer control of the Channel, for there 
can be no doubt that this control renders, 
and will render, difficult for the German 
submarines effective activity in the Irish 
Sea—an activity which will become all 
the easier as soon as Calais has been 
freed of the enemy, or is even in Ger- 
man possession. 

“Thus before very long a world fate 
should befall England. The trees do not 
grow up to heaven. England, through 
her criminal Government, has stretched 
the bow too tight, and so it will snap.” 


THREE SPEECHES BY 
PRESIDENT WILSON 


In New York at the annual luncheon of The Associated Press on April 20, 1915; at 
Philadelphia in Convention Hall on May 10, in an address to 4,000 newly naturalized citizens, 
and again at New York in his speech on the navy, May 17, delivered at the luncheon given 
for the President by the Mayor’s Committee formed for the naval review, Mr. Wilson set 
forth the principles on which he would meet the crises of the European war as they affect 
the United States. The texts of the three speeches appear below. 


1% 
“AMERICA FIRST.” 

[President Wilson’s address on April 20, 
1915, to the members of The Associated 
Press at their annual luncheon in New 
York :] 

I am deeply gratified by the generous 
reception you have accorded me. _ It 
makes me look back with a touch of 
regret to former occasions when I have 
stood in this place and enjoyed a greater 
liberty than is granted me today. There 
have been times when I stood in this spot 
and said what I really thought, and I 
pray God that those days of indulgence 
may be accorded me again. But I have 
come here today, of course, somewhat 
restrained by a sense of responsibility 
that I cannot escape. 

For I take The Associated Press very 
seriously. I know the enormous part 
that you play in the affairs not only of 
this country, but the world. You deal 
in the raw material of opinion and, if 
my convictions have any validity, opinion 
ultimately governs the world. 

It is, therefore, of very serious things 
that I think as I face this body of men. 
I do not think of you, however, as mem- 
bers of The Associated Press. I do not 
think of you as men of different parties 
or of different racial derivations or of 
different religous denominations, I want 
to talk to you as to my fellow-citizens of 


the United States. For there are serious — 


things which as fellow-citizens we ought 
to consider. 

The times behind us, gentlemen, have 
been difficult enough, the times before us 
are likely to be more difficult because, 
whatever may be said about the present 
condition of the world’s affairs, it is clear 


that they are drawing rapidly to a climax, 
and at the climax the test will come, not 
only of the nations engaged in the pres- 
ent colossal struggle, it will come for 
them of course, but the test will come to 
us particularly. 


Do you realize that, roughly speaking, 
we are the only great nation at present 
disengaged? I am not speaking, of 
course, with disparagement of the greater 
of those nations in Europe which are not 
parties to the present war, but I am 
thinking of their close neighborhood to 
it. I am thinking how their lives much 
more than ours touch the very heart and 
stuff of the business; whereas, we have 
rolling between us and those bitter days 
across the water three thousand miles of 
cool and silent ocean. 


Out atmosphere is not yet charged 
with those disturbing elements which 
must be felt and must permeate every 
nation of Europe. Therefore, is it not 
likely that the nations of the world will 
some day turn to us for the cooler assess- 
ment of the elements engaged? 


I am not now thinking so preposterous 
a thought as that we should sit in judg- 
ment upon them. No nation is fit to sit in 
judgment upon any other nation, but that 
we shall some day have to assist in re- 
constructing the processes of peace. Our 
resources are untouched; we are more 
and more becoming by the force of cir- 
cumstances the mediating nation of the 
world in respect to its finances. We 
must make up our minds what are the 
best things to do and what are the best 
ways to do them. 

We must put our money, our energy, 
our enthusiasm, our sympathy into these 
things; and we must have our judgments 
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prepared and our spirits chastened 
against the coming of that day. So that 
I am not speaking in a selfish spirit when 
I say that our whole duty for the present, 
at any rate, is summed up in this motto, 
“ America first.” Let us think of Amer- 
ica before we think of Europe, in order 
that America may be fit to be Europe’s 
friend when the day of tested friendship 
comes. The test of friendship is not now 
sympathy with the one side or the other, 
but getting ready to help both sides when 
the struggle is over. 

The basis of neutrality, gentlemen, is 
not indifference; it is not self-interest. 
The basis of neutrality is sympathy for 
mankind. It is fairness, it is good-will at 
bottom. It is impartiality of spirit and 
of judgment. I wish that all of our 
fellow-citizens could realize that. 

There is in some quarters a disposition 
to create distempers in this body politic. 
Men are even uttering slanders against 
the United States as if to excite her. 
Men are saying that if we should go to 
war upon either side there will be a 
divided America—an abominable libel of 
ignorance. America is not all of it vocal 
just now. It is vocal in spots. 

But I for one have a complete and 
abiding faith in that great silent body of 
Americans who are not standing up and 
shouting and expressing their opinions 
just now, but are waiting to find out and 
support the duty of America. I am just 
as sure of their solidity and of their loy- 
alty and of their unanimity, if we act 
justly, as I am that the history of this 
country has at every crisis and turning 
point illustrated this great lesson. 

We are the mediating nation of the 
world. I do not mean that we undertake 
not to mind our own business and to 
mediate where other people are quarrel- 
ing. I mean the word in a broader sense. 
We are compounded of the nations of the 
world. We mediate their blood, we medi- 
ate their traditions, we mediate their 
sentiments, their tastes, their passions; 
we are ourselves compounded of those 
thing's. 

We are, therefore, able to understand 
all nations; we are able to understand 
them in the compound, not separately, as 
partisans, but unitedly, as knowing and 


comprehending and embodying them all. 
It is in that sense that I mean that Amer- 
ica is a mediating nation. The opinion of 
America, the action of America, is ready 
to turn and free to turn in any direction. 

Did you ever reflect upon how almost 
all other nations, almost every other na- 
tion, has through long centuries been 
headed in one direction? That is not true 
ot the United States. The United States 
has no racial momentum. It has no his- 
tory back of it which makes it run all its 
energies and all its ambitions in one par- 
ticular direction; and America is particu- 
larly free in this, that she has no hamper- 
ing ambitions as a world power. 

If we have been obliged by circum- 
stances, or have considered ourselves to 
be obliged by circumstances, in the past 
to take territory which we otherwise 
would not have thought of taking, I be- 
lieve I am right in saying that we have 
considered it our duty to administer that 
territory, not for ourselves, but for the 
people living in it, and to put this burden 
upon our consciences not to think that 
this thing is ours for our use, but to re- 
gard ourselves as trustees of the great 
business for those to whom it does really 
belong, trustees ready to hand over the 
cesmic trust at any time when the busi- 
ness seems to make that possible and 
feasible. That is what I mean by saying 
we have no hampering ambitions. 

We do not want anything that does not 
belong to us. Isn’t a nation in that posi- 
tion free to serve other nations, and isn’t 
a nation like that ready to form some 
part of the assessing opinion of the 
world? 

My interest in the neutrality of the 
United States is not the petty desire to 
keep out of trouble. To judge by my ex- 
perience I have never been able to keep 
out of trouble. I have never looked for 
it, but I have always found it. I do not 
want to walk around trouble. If any man 
wants a scrap—that is, an interesting 
serap and worth while—I am his man. I 
warn him that he is not going to draw me 
into the scrap for his advertisement, but 
if he is looking for trouble—that is, the 
trouble of men in general—and I can help 
a little, why, then, I am in for it. But I 
am interested in neutrality because there 
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is something so much greater to do than 
fight, because there is something, there is 
a distinction waiting for this nation that 
no nation has ever yet got. That is the 
distinction of absolute self-control and 
self-mastery. 

Whom do you admire most among your 
friends? The irritable man? The man 
out of whom you can get a “rise” with- 
out trying? The man who will fight at 
the drop of the hat, whether he knows 
what the hat is dropped for or not? 

Don’t you admire and don’t you fear, 
if you have to contest with him, the self- 
mastered man who watches you with 
calm eye and comes in only when you 
have carried the thing so far that you 
must be disposed of ? That is the man 
you respect. That is the man who you 
know has at bottom a much more funda- 
mental and terrible courage than the 
irritable, fighting man. 

Now, I covet for America this splendid 
courage of reserve moral force, and I 
wanted to point out to you gentlemen 
simply this: There is news and news. 
There is what is called news from Turtle 
Bay, that turns out to be falsehood, at 
any rate in what it is said to signify, and 
which if you could get the nation to be- 
lieve it true might disturb our equilibrium 
and our self-possession. We ought not to 
deal in stuff of that kind. We ought not 
to permit things of that sort to use up the 
electrical energy of the wires, because its 
energy is malign, its energy is not of the 
truth, its energy is of mischief. 

It is possible to sift truth. I have 
known some things to go out on the wires 
as true when there was only one man or 
one group of men who could have told the 
originators of the report whether it was 
true or not, and they were not asked 
whether it was. true or not for fear it 
might not be true. That sort of report 
ought not to go out over the wires. 

There is generally, if not always, some- 
body who knows whether that thing is so 
or not, and in these days above all other 
days we ought to take particular pairs to 
resort to the one small group of men or 
to the one man, if there be but one, who 
knows whether those things are true or 
not. 

The world ought to know the truth, but 


the world ought not at this period of un- 
stable equilibrium to be disturbed by 
rumor, ought not to be disturbed by 
imaginative combinations of circum- 
stances, or, rather, by circumstances 
stated in combination which do not be- 
long in combination. For we are holding 
—not I, but you and gentlemen engaged 
like you—the balances in your hand. This. 
unstable equilibrium rests upon scales 
that are in your hands. For the food of 
opinion, as I began by saying, is the news 
of the day. I have known many a man 
go off at a tangent on information that 
was not reliable. Indeed, that describes 
the majority of men. The world is held 
stable by the man who waits for the next 
day to find out whether the report was 
true or not. 

We cannot afford, therefore, to let the 
rumors of irresponsible persons and ori- 
gins get into the atmosphere of the 
United States. We are trustees for what I 
venture to say is the greatest heritage 
that any nation ever had, the love of 
justice and righteousness and human lib- 
erty. For fundamentally those are the 
things to which America is addicted and 
to which she is devoted. 

There are groups of selfish men in the 
United States, there are coteries where 
sinister things are purposed, but the 
great heart of the American people is 
just as sound and true as it ever was. 
And it is a single heart; it is the heart of 
America. It is not a heart made up of 
sections selected out of other countries. 

So that what I try to remind myself of 
every day when I am almost overcome by 
perplexities, what I try to remember, is 
what the people at home are thinking 
about. I try to put myself in the place 
of the man who does not know all the 
things that I know and ask myself what 
he would like the policy of this country to 
be. Not the talkative man, not the 
partisan man, not the man that remem- 
bers first that he is a Republican or 
Democrat, or that his parents were Ger- 
mans or English, but who remembers 
first that the whole destiny of modern 
affairs centres largely upon his being an 
American first of all. 

If I permitted myself to be a partisan 
in this present struggle I would be un- 
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worthy to represent you. If I permitted 
myself to forget the people who are not 
partisans I would be unworthy to repre- 
sent you. I am not saying that I am 
worthy to represent you, but I do claim 
this degree of worthiness—that before 
everything else I love America. 


ie 
“HUMANITY FIRST.” 


[President Wilson’s speech in Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Penn., May 10, 
1915, before 4,000 newly naturalized 
citizens :] 

It warms my heart that you should 
give me such a reception, but it is not 
of myself that I wish to think tonight, 
but of those who have just become citi- 
zens of the United States. This is the 
only country in the world which ex- 
periences this constant and repeated re- 
birth. Other countries depend upon the 
multiplication of their own native people. 
This country is constantly drinking 
strength out of new sources by the volun- 
tary association with it of great bodies 
of strong men and forward-looking wo- 
men. And so by the gift of the free will 
of independent people it is constantly 
being renewed from generation to gen- 
eration by the same process by which it 
was originally created. It is as if hu- 
manity had determined to see to it that 
this great nation, founded for the bene- 

fit of humanity, shoula not lack for the 
allegiance of the people of the world. 

You have just taken an oath of alle- 
giance to the United States. Of alle- 
giance to whom? Of allegiance to no one, 
unless it be God. Certainly not of alle- 
giance to those who temporarily repre- 
sent this great Government. You have 
taken an oath of allegiance to a great 
ideal, to a great body of principles, to a 
great hope of the human race. You have 
said, “ We are going to America,” not 
only to earn a living, not only to seek 
the things which it was more difficult 

to obtain where you were born, but to 
help forward the great enterprises of the 
human spirit—to let men know that 
everywhere in the world there are men 
who will cross strange oceans and go 
where a speech is spoken which is alien 


to them, knowing that, whatever the 
speech, there is but one longing and ut- 
terance of the human heart, and that is 
for liberty and justice. 

And while you bring all countries with 
you, you come with a purpose of leaving 
all other countries behind you—bringing 
what is best of their spirit, but not look- 
ing over your shoulders and seeking to 
perpetuate what you intended to leave 
in them. I certainly would not be one 
even to suggest that a man cease to love 
the home of his birth and the nation of 
his origin—these things are very sacred 
and ought not to be put out of our hearts 
—hbut it is one thing to love the place 
where you were born and it is another 
thing to dedicate yourself to the place 
to which you go. You cannot dedicate 
yourself to America unless you become 
in every respect and with every purpose 
of your will thorough Americans. You 
cannot become thorough Americans if 
you think of yourselves in groups. Amer- 
ican does not consist of groups. Aman who 
thinks himself as belonging to a partic- 
ular national group in America has not 
yet become an American, and the man 
who goes among you to trade upon your 
nationality is no worthy son to live under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

My urgent advice to you would be not 
only always to think first of America, 
but always, also, to think first of hu- 
manity. You do not love humanity if 
you seek to divide humanity into jealous 
camps. Humanity can be welded togeth- 
er only by love, by sympathy, by justice, 
not by jealously and hatred. I am sorry 
for the man who seeks to make personal 
capital out of the passions of his fellow- 
men. He has lost the touch and ideal of 
America, for America was created to 
unite mankind by those passions which 
lift and not by the passions which 
separate and debase. 

We came to America, either ourselves 
or in persons of our ancestors, to better 
the ideals of men, to make them see finer 
things than they had seen before, to get 
rid of things that divide, and to make sure 
of the things that unite. It was but a his- 
torical accident no doubt that this great 
country was called the “ United States,” 
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and yet I am very thankful that it has 
the word “united” in its title; and the 
man who seeks to divide man from man, 
group from group, interest from interest, 
in the United States is striking at its 
very heart. 


It is a very interesting circumstance 
to me, in thinking of those of you who 
have just sworn allegiance to this great 
Government, that you were drawn across 
the ocean by some beckoning finger of 
hope, by some belief, by some vision of 
a new kind of justice, by some expecta- 
tion of a better kind of life. 


No doubt you have been disappointed 
in some of us; some of us are very dis- 
appointing. No doubt you have found 
that justice in the United States goes 
only with a pure heart and a right pur- 
pose, as it does everywhere else in the 
world. No doubt what you found here 
didn’t- seem touched for you, after all, 
with the complete beauty of the ideal 
which you had conceived beforehand. 

But remember this, if we had grown 
at all poor in the ideal, you brought some 
of it with you. A man does not go out 
to seek the thing that is not in him. A 
man does not hope for the thing that he 
does not believe in, and if some of us 
have forgotten what America believed in, 
you, at any rate, imported in your own 
hearts a renewal of the belief. That is 
the reason that I, for one, make you wel- 
come. 

If I have in any degree forgotten what 
America was intended for, I will thank 
God if you will remind me. 

I was born in America. You dreamed 
dreams of what America was to be, and 
I hope you brought the dreams with you. 
No man that does not see visions will 
ever realize any high hope or undertake 
any high enterprise. 

Just because you brought dreams with 
you, America is more likely to realize the 
dreams such as you brought. You are 
enriching us if you came expecting us to 
be better than we are. 

See, my friends, what that means. It 
means that Americans must have a con- 
sciousness different from the conscious- 
ness of every other nation in the world. 
I am not saying this with even the slight- 


est thought of criticism of other nations. 
You know how it is with a family. A 
family gets centred on itself if it is not 
careful and is less interested in the 
neighbors than it is in its own mem- 
bers. 


So a nation that is not constantly re- 
newed out of new sources is apt to have 
the narrowness and prejudice of a fam- 
ily. Whereas, America must have this 
consciousness, that on all sides it touches 
elbows and touches hearts with all the 
nations of mankind. 


The example of America must be a 
special example. The example of Amer- 
ica must be the example not merely of 
peace because it will not fight, but of 
peace because peace is the healing and 
elevating influence of the world and 
strife is not. 


There is such a thing as a man being 
too proud to fight. There is such a thing 
as a nation being so right that it does 
not need to convince others by force that 
it is right. 

So, if you come into this great nation 
as you have come, voluntarily seeking 
something that we have to give, all that 
we have to give is this: We cannot 
exempt you from work. No man is ex- 
empt from work anywhere in the world. 
I sometimes think he is fortunate if he 
has to work only with his hands and not 
with his head. It is very easy to do what 
other people give you to do, but it is very 
difficult to give other people things to 
do. We cannot exempt you from work; 
we cannot exempt you from the strife 
and the heart-breaking burden of the 
struggle of the day—that is common to 
mankind everywhere. We cannot exempt 
you from the loads that you must carry; 
we can only make them light by the 
spirit in which they are carried. That 
is the spirit of hope, it is the spirit of 
liberty, it is the spirit of justice. 

When I was asked, therefore, by the 
Mayor and the committee that accom- 
panied him to come up from Washington 
to meet this great company of newly ad- 
mitted citizens I could not decline the in- 
vitation. I ought not to be away from 
Washington, and yet I feel that it has 
renewed my spirit as an American. 


ie 
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In Washington men tell you so many 
things every day that are not so, and I 
like to come and stand in the presence 
of a great body of my fellow-citizens, 
whether they have been my fellow- 
citizens a long time or a short time, and 
drink, as it were, out of the common 
fountains with them and go back feeling 
that you have so generously given me the 
sense of your support and of the living 
vitality in your hearts, of its great ideals 
which made America the hope of the 
world. 


Til. 
AMERICA FOR HUMANITY. 


[President Wilson’s address to the 
Mayor’s Committee in New York, May 
17, 1915, on the occasion of the naval 
parade and review in the Hudson: ] 

Mr. Mayor, Mr. Secretary, Admiral 
Fletcher, and Gentlemen of the Fleet: 
This is not an occasion upon which it 
seems to me that it would be wise for me 
to make many remarks, but I would de- 
prive myself of a great gratification if I 
did not express my pleasure in being 
here, my gratitude for the splendid recep- 
tion which has been accorded me as the 
representative of the nation, and my pro- 
found interest in the navy of the United 
States. That is an interest with which I 
was apparently born, for it began when I 
was a youngster and has ripened with my 
knowledge of the affairs and policies of 
the United States. 

I think it is a natural, instinctive judg- 
ment of the people of the United States 
that they express their power appropri- 
ately in an efficient navy, and their in- 
terest is partly, I believe, because that 
navy somehow is expected to express 
their character, not within our own bor- 
ders, where that character is understood, 
but outside our borders, where it is hoped 
we may occasionally touch others with 
some slight vision of what America 
stands for. 

But before I speak of the navy of the 
United States I want to take advantage 
of the first public opportunity I have had 
to speak of the Secretary of the Navy, to 
express my confidence and my admira- 
tion, and to say that he has my unquali- 
fied support, for I have counseled with 


him in intimate fashion. I know how 
sincerely he has it at heart that every- 
thing that the navy does and handles 
should be done and handled as the people 
of the United States wish them handled— 
because efficiency is something more 
than organization. Efficiency runs into 
every well-considered detail of personnel 
and method. Efficiency runs to the ex- 
tent of lifting the ideals of a service 
above every personal interest. So that 
when I speak my support of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy I am merely speaking 
my support of what I know every true 
lover of the navy to. desire and to purpose, 
for the navy of the United States is a 
body specially trusted with the ideal of 
America. 

I like to image in my thought this 
ideal. These quiet ships lying in the river 
have no suggestion of bluster about them 
—no intimation of aggression. They are 
ecmmanded by men thoughtful of the 
duty of citizens as well as the duty of 
officers—men acquainted with the tradi- 
tions of the great service to which they 
belong—men who know by touch with the 
people of the United States what sort of 
purposes they ought to entertain and 
what sort of discretion they ought to ex- 
ercise, in order to use those engines of 
force as engines to promote the interests 
of humanity. 

For the interesting and inspiring thing 
about America, gentlemen, is that she 
asks nothing for herself except what she 
has a right to ask for humanity itself. 
We want no nation’s property; we wish 
to question no nation’s honor; we wish to 
stand selfishly in the way of the develop- 
ment of no nation; we want nothing that 
we cannot get by our own legitimate 
enterprise and by the inspiration of our 
own example, and, standing for these 
things, it is not pretention on our part to 
say that we are privileged to stand for 
what every nation would wish to stand 
for, and speak for those things which all 
humanity must desire. 

When I think of the flag that those 
ships carry, the only touch of color about 
them, the only thing that moves as if it 
had a settled spirit in it, in their solid 
structure, it seems to me I see alternate 
strips of parchment upon which are 
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written the rights of liberty and justice 
and strips of blood spilt to vindicate those 
rights, and then, in the corner, a predic- 
tion of the blue serene into which every 
nation may swim which stands for these 
great things. 


The mission of America is the only 
thing that a sailor or soldier should think 
about; he has nothing to do with the 
formulation of her policy; he is to sup- 
port her policy, whatever it is—but he is 
to support her policy in the spirit of 
herself, and the strength of our policy is 
that we, who for the time being admin- 
ister the affairs of this nation, do not 
originate her spirit; we attempt to em- 
body it; we attempt to realize it in ac- 
tion; we are dominated by it, we do not 
dictate it. 


And so with every man in arms who 
serves the nation—he stands and waits to 
do the thing which the nation desires. 
America sometimes seems perhaps to 
forget her programs, or, rather, I would 
say that sometimes those who represent 
her seem to forget her programs, but the 
people never forget them. It is as 
startling as it is touching to see how 
whenever you touch a principle you touch 
the hearts of the people of the United 
States. They listen to your debates of 
policy, they determine which party they 
will prefer to power, they choose and 
prefer as ordinary men; but their real 
affection, their real force, their real irre- 


sistible momentum, is for the ideas which 
men embody. 

I never go on the streets of a great city 
without feeling that somehow I do not 
confer elsewhere than on the streets with 
the great spirit of the people themselves, 
going about their business, attending to 
the things which concern them, and yet 
carrying a treasure at their hearts all 
the while, ready to be stirred not only as 
individuals, but as members of a great 
union of hearts that constitutes a patri- 
otic people. 

And so this sight in the river touches 
me merely as a symbol of that, and it 
quickens the pulse of every man who 
realizes these things to have anything to 
do with them. When a crisis occurs in 
this country, gentlemen, it is as if you 
put your hand on the pulse of a dynamo, 
it is as if the things which you were in 
connection with were spiritually bred. 
You had nothing to do with them except, 
if you listen truly, to speak the things 
that you hear. These things now brood 
over the river, this spirit now moves with 
the men who represent the nation in the 
navy, these things will move upon the 
waters in the manoeuvres; no threat 
lifted against any man, against any na- 
tion, against any interest, but just a 
great, solemn evidence that the force of 
America is the force of moral principle, 
that there is not anything else that she 
loves and that there is not anything else 
for which she will contend. 


Two Ex-Presidents’ Views 


MR. ROOSEVELT SPEAKS. 
[Special to THE New York TImEs.] 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 7.—E«x-Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, after learning details of 
the sinking of the Lusitania, made this 
statement late tonight: 

This represents not merely piracy, but 
piracy on a vaster scale of murder than 
old-time pirates ever practiced. This is 
the warfare which destroyed Louvain and 
Dinant and hundreds of men, women, and 
children in Belgium. It is a warfare 
against innocent men, women, and chil- 

dren traveling on the ocean, and our own 


fellow-countrymen and countrywomen, 
who are among the sufferers 

It seems inconceivable that we can re- 
frain from taking action in this matter, 
for we owe it not only to humanity, but 
to our own national self-respect 

On May 9 a Syracuse dispatch to THE 
New YorK TIMES conveyed this state- 
ment from Mr. Roosevelt: 

On the night of the day that the disas- 
ter occurred I called the attention of our 
people to the fact that the sinking of 
the Lusitania was not only an act of 
simple piracy, but that it represented 
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‘piracy accompanied by-murder on a 
vaster scale than any old-time pirate had 
ever practiced before being hanged for 
his misdeeds. 


I called attention to the fact that this 
was merely the application on the high 
seas, and at our expense, of the prin- 
ciples which when applied on land had 
produced the innumerable hideous trag- 
edies that have occurred in Belgium and 
in Northern France. 


I said that not only our duty to hu- 
manity at large but our duty to pre- 
serve our own national self-respect de- 
manded instant action on our part and 
forbade all delay. 

I can do little more than reiterate 
what I then said. 

When the German decree establishing 
the war zone was issued, and of course 
plainly threatened exactly the type of 
tragedy which has occurred, our Govern- 
ment notified Germany that in the event 
of any such wrongdoing at the expense 
of our citizens we would hold the Ger- 
man Government to “a strict account- 
ability.” 

The use of this phrase, “strict ac- 
countability,” of course, must mean, and 
ean only mean, that action will be taken 
by us without an hour’s unnecessary de- 
lay. It was eminently proper to use the 
exact phrase that was used, and, having 
used it, our own self-respect demands that 
we forthwith abide by it. 


On May 11, following the report of 
President Wilson’s speech at Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Roosevelt stated the course 
which he considered that this country 
should adopt, reported as follows in a 
Syracuse dispatch to THE NEW YORK 
TIMES: 

Colonel Roosevelt announced today 
what action, in his opinion, this country 
should take toward Germany because of 
the sinking of the Lusitania. Colonel 
Roosevelt earnestly said that the time for 
deliberation was past and that within 
twenty-four hours this country could, and 
should, take effective action by declaring 
that all commerce with Germany forth- 
with be forbidden and that all commerce 
of every kind permitted and encouraged 


with France, England, and “the rest of 
the civilized world.” 


Colonel Roosevelt said that for Amer- 
ica to take this step would not mean war, 
as the. firm assertion of our rights could 
not be so construed, but he added that 
we would do well to remember that there 
were things worse than war. 


The Colonel has been reading Presi- 
dent Wilson’s speech carefully, and what 
seemed to impress him more than any- 
thing else was this passage from it: 


“There is such a thing as a man being 
too proud to fight. There is such a thing 
as a nation being so right that it does 
not need to convince others by force that 
it is right.” 

Asked if he cared to make any com- 
ment upon the speech of the President, 
Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“JT think that China is entitled to draw 
all the comfort she can from this state- 
ment, and it would be well for the United 
States to ponder seriously what the ef- 
fect upon China has been of managing 
her foreign affairs during the last fif- 
teen years on the theory thus enun- 
ciated. 

“Tf the United States is satisfied with 
occupying some time in the future the 
precise international position that China 
now occupies, then the United States can 
afford to act on this theory. But it can- 
not act on this theory if it desires to 
retain or regain the position won for it 
by the men who fought under Washing- 
ton and by the men who, in the days 
of Abraham Lincoln, wore the blue 
under Grant and the gray under Lee. 

“TI very earnestly hope that we will 
act promptly. The proper time for de- 
liberation was prior to sending the mes- 
sage that our Government would hold 
Germany to a strict accountability if it 
did the things it has now actually done. 
The 150 babies drowned on the Lusi- 
tania, the hundreds of women drowned 
with them, scores of these women and 
children being Americans, and_ the 
American ship, the Gulflight, which 
was torpedoed, offer an eloquent com- 
mentary on the actual working of the 
theory that force is not necessary to as- 
sert, and that a policy of blood and iron 
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can with efficacy be met by a policy of 
milk and water. 

“T see it stated in the press dispatches 
from Washington that Germany now of- 
fers to stop the practice on the high 
seas, committed in violation of the neu- 
tral rights that she is pledged to ob- 
serve, if we will abandon further neu- 
tral rights, which by her treaty she has 
solemnly pledged herself to see that we 
exercise without molestation. Such a 
proposal is not even entitled to an an- 
swer. The manufacturing and _ ship- 
ment of arms and ammunition to any 
belligerent is moral or immoral accord- 
ing to the use to which the arms and 
munitions are to be put. If they are to 
be used to prevent the redress of the 
hideous wrongs inflicted on Belgium, 
then it is immoral to ship them. If they 
are to be used for the redress of those 
wrongs and the restoration of Belgium 
to her deeply wronged and unoffending 
people, then it is eminently moral to 
send them. 

“Without twenty-four hours’ delay 
this country could, and should, take ef- 
fective action by declaring that in view 
of Germany’s murderous offenses against 
the rights of neutrals, all commerce with 
Germany shall be forthwith forbidden, 
and all commerce of every kind permitted 
and encouraged with France, England, 
and the rest of the civilized world. This 
would not be a declaration of war. It 
would merely prevent munitions of war 
being sent to a power which by its con- 
duct has shown willingness to use mu- 
nitions to slaughter American men and 
women and children. I do not believe the 
assertion of our rights means war, but 
we will do well to remember there are 
things worse than war. 

“Tet us, as a nation, understand that 
peace is worthy only when it is the 
handmaiden of international righteous- 
ness and of national self-respect.” 


MR. TAFT SPEAKS. 
[By The Associated Press.] 
MILWAUKEE, May 8.—“ The news 
of the sinking of the Lusitania as it 
comes this morning is most distressing,” 
said former President Taft on his ar- 
rival from Madison today. “ It presents 


a situation of the most difficult char- 
acter, properly awakening great national 
concern. 

“TI do not wish to embarrass the Presi- 
dent of the Administration by a dis- 
cussion of the subject at this stage of 
the information, except to express con- 
fidence that the President will follow a 
wise and patriotic course.” 


That it is possible for the United 
States to hold Germany “ strictiy ac- 
countable” for the destruction of Amer- 
ican lives on the Lusitania without resort 
to war is Mr. Taft’s opinion, reported in 
the following dispatch from Philadelphia 
to THE New York TIMES on May 11: 

“We must bear in mind that if we 
have a war it is the people, the men and 
women, fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, who must pay with lives and 
money the cost of it, and therefore they 
should not be hurried into the sacrifices 
until it is made clear that they wish it 
and know what they are doing when they 
wish it.” 

This was the keynote of a speech by 
ex-President Taft at the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Union 
League’s occupancy of the historic home 
which it occupies in this city. 

“Ts war the only method of making a 
nation accountable? Let us look into 
our own history. England connived at 
the fitting out of armed vessels to prey 
on our commerce, to attack our navy, and 
to kill our sailors. We protested, and 
what did we do then? We held her 
strictly accountable in the Geneva Con- 
ference. Was not our honor as much pre- 
served by this method as it would have 
been had we declared war? 


“T agree that the inhumanity of the 
circumstances in the case now presses . 
us on, but in the heat of even just in- 
dignation is this the best time to act, 
when action involves such momentous 
consequences and means untold loss of 
life and treasure? There are things 
worse than war, but delay, due to calm 
deliberation, cannot change the situation 
or minimize the effect of what we final- 
ly conclude to do. 


“With the present condition of the 
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war in Europe, our action, if it is to be 
extreme, will not lose efficiency by giv- 
ing time to the people, whose war it will 
be, to know what they are facing. 


vive the passion of the first days of pub- 
lic indignation and will not endure the 
test of delay and deliberation by all the 
people is not one that should be yielded 


“A demand for war that cannot sur- to.” 


President Wilson’s Note 


By Ex-President William H. Taft. 


At the dinner of Methodist laymen in New York on May 14, 1915, following the 
publication of President Wilson’s note to Germany, ex-President Taft said: 


_“ Admirable in tone, moderate in the judicial spirit that runs through the 
entire communication, dignified in the level that the writer takes with respect to 
international obligations, accurate in its statement of international law, he puts 
the case of the United States in a way that may well call for our earnest con- 
currence and confirmation. 


Another View 


By Beatrice Barry. 


“When the torch is near the powder ”—when a boat, f’r instance, sinks, 
And the “hyphens” raise a loud hurrah and blow themselves to drinks; 
When ’bout a hundred neutral lives are snuffed out like a torch, 

An’ “hyphens ” read the news an’ smoke, a-settin’ on the porch— 

Well, it’s then the native’s kind o’ apt to see a little red, 

An’ it’s hardly fair to criticise the burning things he sed. 

For since the eagle’s not a bird that thrives within a cage, 

One kind o’ hears with sympathy his screams of baffled rage. 


There’s something sort 0’ horrible, that catches at the breath, 

To visualize some two score babes most foully done to death; 

To see their fright, their struggles—to watch their lips turn blue— 
There ain’t no use denyin’, it will raise the deuce with you. 

O yes, God bless the President—he’s an awful row to hoe, 

An’ God grant, too, that peace with honor hand in hand may go, 
But let’s not call men “ rotters,” ’cause, while we are standing pat, 
They lose their calm serenity, an’ can’t see things like that! 


In the Submarine War Zone 


[By The Associated Press.] 


LIVERPOOL, May 16.—The passengers on board the American Line steamer 
Philadelphia, which arrived here today from New York, the steamer docking at 
1 P. M., experienced during the voyage much anxiety. On Friday afternoon, out 
in the Atlantic off the west coast of Ireland, a cruiser appeared and approached 
the liner. The chief topic of conversation during the voyage had been about the 
German submarine activities, and the sight of the warship caused some alarm. 
The cruiser approached near enough to the steamer to exchange signals with her. 

A number of passengers spent last night on deck in their chairs with life- 
belts beside them in case of danger. The boats of the Philadelphia were ready 
for use. The steamer kept a course much further out from the Irish coast than 
the Lusitania was traversing when she was torpedoed. ; 

The port officials subjected the passengers of the Philadelphia to a careful 
examination to discover if there were any spies on board, but nobody was de- 
tained. By reason of this precaution it was more than an hour after the steamer 
arrived before her passengers began to debark. 


American Shipments of Arms | 


By Count von Bernstorff, German Ambassador at Washington | 


Count von Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, made public on April 11, 1915, a memo- 
randum addressed to the United States Government on April 4, complaining of its attitude 
toward the shipment of war munitions to the Allies and the non-shipment of foodstuffs to 


Germany. 


futility, Count von Bernstorff’s memorandum says it must be 
States Government has accepted England’s violations of international law.’’ 


After picturing the foreign policy of the United States Government as one of 


“assumed that the United 
Its full text 


appears below, followed by that of the American State Department’s reply. 


HE different British Orders in 
| Council have altered the univer- 
sally recognized rules of interna- 
tional law in such a one-sided 
manner that they arbitrarily suppress 
the trade of neutral countries with Ger- 
many. Already, prior to the last Order 
in Council, the shipment of conditional 
contraband, especially foodstuffs, to Ger- 
many, was practically impossible. In 
fact, prior to the protest which the Amer- 
ican Government made in London on Dee. 
28, 1914, not a single shipment of such 
goods for Germany has been effected 
from the United States. 

Also, after the lodging of the protest, 
and as far as is known to the German 
Embassy, only one such shipment has 
been attempted by an American skipper. 
Ship and cargo were immediately seized 
by the British, and are still detained at a 
British port. As a pretext for this un- 
warranted action the British Government 
referred to a decree of the German Fed- 
eral Council concerning the wheat trade, 
although this decree only covered wheat 
and flour and no other foodstuffs, al- 
though imported foodstuffs were espe- 
cially exempt from this decree, and al- 
thought the German Government had 
given all necessary guarantees to the 
United States Government, and had even 
proposed a special organization in order 
to secure these foodstuffs for the exclu- 
sive consumption of the civilian popula- 
tion. 

The seizure of an American ship 
under these circumstances was in con- 
tradiction with the recognized principles 
of international law. Nevertheless the 
United States Government has not yet 


obtained the release of the ship, nor has 
it after eight months of war succeeded 
in safeguarding the legitimate American 
trade with Germany. Such a delay, espe- 
cially when the supply of foodstuffs is 
concerned, seems equivalent to complete 
failure. It is therefore to be assumed 
that the United States Government has 
accepted Hngland’s violations of inter- 
national law. 


Furthermore has to be considered the 
attitude of the Government of the United 
States concerning the question of ‘the 
exportation of war material. The Im- 
perial Embassy hopes to agree with the 
Government of the United States in as- 
suming that, with regard to the question 
of neutrality, there is not only the for- 
mal side to be considered, but also the 
spirit in which neutrality is enforced. 


Conditions in the present war are 
different from those in any former wars. 
For this reason it is not justified to point 
at the fact that perhaps in former wars 
Germany furnished belligerents with war 
material, because in those former cases 
the question was not whether any war 
material was to be furnished to the bel- 
ligerents, but merely which one of the 
competing countries would furnish it. In 
the present war, with the exception of 
the United States, all the countries capa- 
ble of a noteworthy production of war 
material are either at war themselves or 
completing their armaments, and have. 
accordingly prohibited the exportation of 
war material. Therefore the United 
States of America is the only country in 
a position to export war material. This 
fact ought to give a new meaning to the 
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idea of neutrality, independent of the 
formal law. 

Instead of. that, and in contradiction 
with the real spirit of neutrality, an 
enormous new industry of war materials 
of every kind is being built up in the 
United States, inasmuch as not only the 
existing plants are kept busy and en- 
larged, but also new ones are continually 
founded. 

The international agreements for the 
protection of the right of neutrals origi- 
nate in the necessity of protecting the 
existing industries of the neutral coun- 
tries. They were never intended to en- 
courage the creation of entirely new in- 
dustries in neutral States, as, for in- 
stance, the new war industry in. the 
United States, which supplies only one 
party of the belligerents. 

In reality the American industry is 
supplying only Germany’s enemies. A 
fact which is in no way modified by the 
purely theoretical willingness to furnish 
Germany as well, if it were possible. 

If the American people desire to ob- 
serve true neutrality, they will find 


means to stop the exclusive exportation 
of arms to one side, or at least to use 
this export trade as a means to uphold 
the legitimate trade with Germany, es- 
pecially the trade in foodstuffs. This 
spirit of neutrality should appear the 
more justified to the United States as it 
has been maintained toward Mexico. 


According to the declaration of a Con- 
gressman, made in the House Committee 
for Foreign Relations Dec. 30, 1914, 
President Wilson is quoted as having 
said on Feb. 4, 1914, when the embargo 
on arms for Mexico was lifted: 


““We should stand for genuine neutral- 
ity, considering the surrounding facts of 
the case.’’ He then held in that case, 
because Carranza had no ports, while 
Huerta had them and was able to im- 
port these materials, that ‘‘it was our 
duty as a nation to treat them (Car- 
ranza and Huerta) upon an equality if 
we wished to observe the true spirit of 
neutrality as compared with a mere paper 
neutrality.’’ 


This conception of “the true spirit of 
neutrality,” if applied to the present 
case, would lead to an embargo on arms. 


The American Reply 


The following note, which contains a 
vigorous rebuke to the German Ambas- 
sador for the freedom of his remarks on 
the course taken by the United States 
toward the belligerent powers, was made 
public at Washington on April 21, 1915. 
It was then reported that the note was 
finally drafted by President Wilson him- 
self and written by him on his own 
typewriter at the White House, although 
it is signed by Mr. Bryan as Secretary 
of State: 

I have given thoughtful consideration 
to your Excellency’s note of the 4th of 
April, 1915, inclosing a memorandum of 
the same date, in which your Excellency 
discusses the action of this Government 
with regard to trade between the United 
States and Germany, and the attitude of 
this Government with regard to the ex- 
portation of arms from the United States 
to the nations now at war with Germany. 


I must admit that I am somewhat at 
a loss how to interpret your Excellency’s 
treatment of these matters. There are 
many circumstances connected with these 
important subjects to which I would 
have expected your Excellency to ad- 
vert, but of which you make no mention, 
and there are other circumstances to 
which you do refer which I would have 
supposed to be hardly appropriate for 
Giscussion between the Government of 
the United States and the Government 
ot Germany. 

I shall take the liberty, therefore, of 
regarding your Excellency’s references 
to the course, pursued by the Government 
of the United States, with regard to 
interferences with trade from this coun- 
try such as the Government of Great 
Britain have attempted, as intended 
merely to illustrate more fully the situa- 
tion to which you desire to call our at- 
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tention, and not as an invitation to dis- 
cuss that course. 

Your Excellency’s long experience in 
international affairs will have suggested 
to you that these relations of the two 
Governments with one another cannot 
wisely be made a subject of discussion 
with a third Government, which cannot 
be fully informed as to the facts, and 
which cannot be fully cognizant of the 
reasons for the course pursued. 

I believe, however, that I am justified 
in assuming that what you desire to 
call forth is a frank statement of the 
position of this Government in regard 
to its obligations as a neutral power. 

The general attitude and course of 
policy of this Government in the main- 
tenance of its neutrality I am particu- 
larly anxious that your Excellency 
should see in their true light. I had 
hoped that this Government’s position in 
these respects had been made abundantly 
clear, but I am, of course, perfectly will- 
ing to state it again. 

This seems to me the more necessary 
and desirable because, I regret to say, 
the language, which your Excellency em- 
ploys in your memorandun,, is susceptible 
of being construed as impugning the 
good faith of the United States in the 
performance of its duties as a neutral. 

I take it for granted that no such im- 
plication was intended, but it is so evi- 
dent that your Excellency is laboring 
under certain false impressions that I 
cannot be too explicit in setting forth 
the facts as they are, when fully re- 
viewed and comprehended. 

In the first place, this Government has 
at no time and in no manner yielded any 
one of its rights as a neutral to any one 
of the present belligerents. 

It has acknowledged, as a matter of 
course, the right of visit and search and 
the right to apply the rules of contra- 
band of war to articles of commerce. It 
has, indeed, insisted upon the use of visit 
and search as an absolutely necessary 
safeguard against mistaking neutral 
vessels for vessels owned by any enemy 
and against mistaking legal cargoes for 
illegal. It has admitted also the right 
of blockade if actually exercised and ef- 
fectively maintained. 


These are merely the well-known limi- 
tations which war places upon neutral 
commerce on the high seas. But nothing 
beyond these has it conceded. 


I call your Excellency’s attention to 
this, notwithstanding it is already known 
to all the world as a consequence of 
the publication of our correspondence in 
regard to these matters with several of 
the belligerent nations, because I cannot 
assume that you have official cognizance 
of it. 


In the second place, this Government 
attempted to secure from the German 
and British Governments mutual con- 
cessions with regard to ‘the measures 
those Governments respectively adopted 
for the interruption of trade on the high 
seas. This it did, not of right, but merely 
as exercising the privileges of a sincere 
friend of both parties and as indicating 
its impartial good-will. 


The attempt was unsuccessful, but I 
regret that your Excellency did not deem 
it worthy of mention in modification of 
the impressions you expressed. We had 
hoped that this act on our part had 
shown our spirit in these times of dis- 
tressing war, as our diplomatic corre- 
sponcence had shown our steadfast re- 
fusal to acknowledge the right of any 
belligerent to alter the accepted rules of 
war at sea in so far as they affect the 
rights and interests of neutrals. 

In the third place, I note with sin- 
cere regret that in discussing the sale 
and exportation of arms by citizens of 
the United States to the enemies of Ger- 
many, your Excellency seems to be un- 
der the impression that it was within 
the choice of the Government of the 
United States, notwithstanding its pro- 
fessed neutrality and its diligent efforts 
to maintain it in other particulars, to 
inhibit this trade, and that its failure 
to do so manifested an unfair attitude 
toward Germany. 

This Government holds, as I believe 
your Excellency is aware and as it is 
constrained to hold in view of the pres- 
ent indisputable doctrines of accepted 
international law, that any change in 
its own laws of neutrality during the 
progress of a war, which would affect 
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unequally the relations of the United 
States with the nations at war, would 
be an unjustifiable departure from the 
principle of strict neutrality, by which 
it has consistently sought to direct its 
actions, and I respectfully submit that 
none of the circumstances, urged in your 
Excellency’s memorandum, alters the 
principle involved. 

The placing of an embargo on the 
trade in arms at the present time would 
constitute such a change and be a di- 
rect violation of the neutrality of the 
United States. It will, I feel assured, 
be clear to your Excellency that holding 
this view and considering itself in honor 
bound by it, it is out of the question for 
this Government to consider such a 
course. 

I hope that your Excellency will realize 
the spirit in which I am drafting this 
reply. The friendship between the peo- 


ple of the United States and the people 
of Germany is so warm and of such 
long standing, the ties which bind them 
to one another in amity are so many and 
so strong, that this Government feels 
under a special compulsion to speak with 
perfect frankness, when any occasion 
arises which seems likely to create any 
misunderstanding, however slight or tem- 
porary, between those who represent the 
Governments of the two countries. 

It will be a matter of gratification to 
me if I have removed from your Ex- 
cellency’s mind any misapprehension you 
may have been under regarding either 
the policy or the spirit and purposes of 
the Government of the United States. 

Its neutrality is founded upon the 
firm basis of conscience and good-will. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed as- 
surances of my highest consideration. 

W. J. BRYAN. 


Munitions From Neutrals 


[Colloquy in the House of Commons, May 4, 1915.] 


Sir E. Grey, in reply to Sir A. Markham, (L., Mansfield,) said: The United 
States Government have not at any time during the present war supplied any 
war material of any kind to his Majesty’s Government, and I do not suppose 
that they have supplied any of the belligerents. It has always been a recognized 
legitimate practice, and wholly consistent with international law, for_manufac- 
turers in a neutral country to sell munitions of war to belligerents. They were 
supplied in this way from Germany to Russia during the Russo-Japanese war, 
and from Germany to Great Britain during the Boer war, and are no doubt being 
supplied in the same way from manufacturers in neutral countries to belligerents 
now. 

Mr. MacNeill (N., South Donegal)—Has not the rule always been, before The 
Hague Conferences at all, that subjects of neutral nations are allowed to supply 
munitions of war at their own risk? ; 

Sir E. Grey—It is wholly consistent with international law that that practice 
should go forward, and if there be any question of departure from neutrality I 
think it will be, not in permitting that practice, but in interfering with it. 
[Cheers. ] 


Germany and 


the Lusitania 


By Charles W. Eliot 


President Emeritus of Harvard University. 


That the sinking of the Lusitania was an act which outraged not only the existing 
conventions of the civilized world but the moral feelings of present civilized society is 
the view put forth in his letter to THn New York Times, appearing May 15, 1915, by one of 


the most distinguished commentators on the war. 


Dr. Eliot counsels that Ainerica’s part is 


to resist such a no-faith policy while keeping its neutral status. 


Cambridge, Mass., May 13, 1915. 
To the Editor of The New York Times: 
HE sinking of a great merchant 
| vessel, carrying 2,500 noncombat- 
ant men, women, and children, 
without giving them any chance 
to save their lives, was in violation of 
long-standing conventions among civil- 
ized nations, concerning the conduct of 
naval warfare. The pre-existing conven- 
tions gave to a German vessel of war 
the right to destroy the Lusitania and 
her cargo, if it were impossible to carry 
her into port as a prize; but not to 
drown her passengers and crew. The 
pre-existing conventions or agreements 
were, however, entered into by the civil- 
ized nations when captures at sea were 
made by war vessels competent to take 
a prize into some port, or to take off the 
passengers and crew of the captured 
vessel, 

The German Government now alleges 
that submarines are today the only ves- 
sels it can employ effectively for attack 
on British commerce in the declared war 
zone about the British Isles, since the 
rest of the German Navy cannot keep 
the seas in face of the superior British 
Navy. Germany further alleges that 
the present British blockade of German 
ports is conducted in a new way—that 
is, by vessels which patrol the German 
coast at a greater distance from the act- 
ual harbors than was formerly the in- 
ternational practice; and hence, that 
Germany is justified in conducting her 
attack on British commerce in a novel 
way also. In short, Germany argues 
that her military necessities compel her 
to sink enemy commercial vessels with- 
out regard to the lives of passengers and 


crews, in spite of the fact that she was 
party to international agreements that 
no such act should be committed. 

The lesson which the sinking of the 
Lusitania teaches is, therefore, this: 
Germany thinks it right to disregard on 
grounds of military necessity existing 
international conventions with regard to 
naval warfare, precisely as she disre- 
garded the agreed-upon neutrality of 
Belgium on the ground of military neces- 
sity. As in the case of Belgium she had 
decided many years beforehand to vio- 
late the international neutrality agree- 
ment, and had made all her plans for 
reaching Paris in a few weeks by pass- 
ing through Belgium, so on the sea she 
had decided months ago that the neces- 
sity of interfering as much as possible 
with British commerce and industries 
warrants her total disregard of the ex- 
isting rules of naval warfare, and has 
deliberately contrived the sinking of 
merchant vessels without regard to the 
lives of the people on board. 


Again, when Germany thought it nec- 
essary on her quick march toward Paris 
not only to crush the Belgian Army but 
to terrify the noncombatant population 
of Belgium into complete submission by 
bombarding and burning cities, towns, 
and villages, by plundering and shooting 
noncombatants, by imposing heavy fines 
and ransoms, and by holding nonecombat- 
ants as hostages for the peaceable be- 
havior. of all Belgian citizens, she dis- 
regarded all the conventions made by 
the civilized nations within seventy 
years for mitigating the horrors of war, 
and justified her action on the ground 
that it was a military necessity, since in 
no other way could she immediately se- 
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cure the safety of her communications as 
she rushed on Paris. The~ civilized 
world had supposed that each nation 
would make war only on the public 
forces and resources of its antagonist; 
but last August Germany made ferocious 
war on noncombatants and _ private 
property. 

The sinking of the Lusitania is an- 
other demonstration that the present 
German Government will not abide by 
any international contracts, treaties, or 
agreements, if they, at a given moment, 
would interfere with any military or 
naval course of action which the Govern- 
ment deems necessary. 

These demonstrated policies and pur- 
peses of the German Empire raise the 
fundamental question—how is the civil- 
ization of the white race to be carried 
forward? How are the real welfare of 
that race and the happiness of the in- 
dividuals that compose it to be hereafter 
furthered? Since the revolutions in 
England, America, and France, it has 
been supposed that civilization was to be 
advanced by international agreements 
or treaties, by the co-operation of the 
civilized nations in the gradual improve- 
ment of these agreements, and by the 
increasing practical effect given to them 
by nations acting in co-operation; but 
now comes the German Empire with its 
military force, immense in numbers and 
efficient beyond all former experience 
through the intelligent use for destruc- 
tive purposes of the new powers attained 
by applied science, saying not only in 
words, but in terrible acts: “ We shall 
not abide by any international contracts 
or agreements into which we may have 
previously entered, if at the passing mo- 
ment they interfere or conflict with the 
most advantageous immediate use of our 
military and naval force.” If this doc- 
trine shall now prevail in Europe, the 
foundations of modern civilization and 
of all friendly and beneficial commerce 
the world over will be undermined. 

The sinking of the Lusitania, there- 
fore, makes perfectly clear the nature of 
the problem with which the three Allies 
in Europe are now struggling. They 
are resisting with all the weapons of 
war a nation which declares that its 


promises are good only till it is, in its 
own judgment, under the military neces- 
sity of breaking them. 

The neutral nations are looking on at 
this tremendous conflict between good- 
faith nations and no-faith nations with 
intense anxiety and sorrow, but no 
longer in any doubt as to the nature of 
the issue. The sinking of the Lusitania 
has removed every doubt; because that 
was a deliberate act in full sight of the 
world, and of a nature not to be ob- 
secured or confused by conflicting testi- 
monies or questions about possible ex- 
aggeration of outrages or about official 
responsibility for them. The sinking of 
the Lusitania was an act which out- 
raged not only the existing conventions 
of the civilized world in regard to naval 
warfare, but the moral feelings of pres- 
ent civilized society. 

The neutral nations and some of the 
belligerent nations feel another strong 
objection to the present German way of 
conducting war on land and sea, name- 
ly, that it brutalizes the soldier and the 
sailor to an unprecedented degree. Eng- 
lish, French, and Russian soldiers on the 
one side can contend with German, Aus- 
trian, and Turkish soldiers on the other 
with the utmost fierceness from trenches 
or in the open, use new and old weapons 
of destruction, and kill and wound each 
other with equal ardor and resolution, 
and yet not be brutalized or degraded in 
their moral nature, if they fight from 
love of country or with self-sacrificing 
loyalty to its spiritual ideals; but neither 
soldiers nor sailors can attack defense- 
less noncombatants. systematically de- 
stroy towns and villages, and put to 
death captured men, women, and chil- 
dren without falling in their moral nat- 
ure before the brutes. That he obeyed 
orders will not save from moral ruin the 
soldier or sailor who does such deeds. 
He should have refused to obey such or- 
ders and taken the consequences. This 
is true even of the privates, but more 
emphatically of the officers The white 
race has often been proud of the way in 
which its soldiers and sailors have 
fought in many causes—good, bad, and 
indifferent; because they fought brave- 
ly, took defeat resolutely, and showed 
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humanity after victory. The German 
method of conducting war omits chiv- 
alry, mercy, and humanity, and thereby 
degrades the German Nation and any 
other nation which sympathizes with it 
or supports its methods. It is no an- 
swer to the world’s objection to the 
sinking of the Lusitania that Great 
Britain uses its navy to cut off from 
Germany food and needed supplies for 
its industries, for that is a recognized 
and effective method of warfare; where- 
as the sinking of an occasional merchant 
ship with its passengers and crew is a 
method of warfare nowhere effective, 
and almost universally condemned. If 
war, with its inevitable stratagems, am- 
buscades, and lies must continue to be 
the arbiter in international disputes, it 
is certainly desirable that such mag- 
nanimity in war as the conventions of 
the last century made possible should 
not be lost because of Germany’s be- 
havior in the present European convul- 
sion. It is also desirable to reaffirm 
with all possible emphasis that fidelity 
to international agreements is the tap- 
root of human progress. 

On the supposition that the people of 
the United States have learned the les- 
son of the Lusitania, so far as an un- 
derstanding of the issues at stake in 
this gigantic war is concerned, can they 
also get from it any guidance in regard 
to their own relation to the fateful strug- 
gle? Apparently, not yet. With prac- 
tical unanimity the American people 
will henceforth heartily desire the suc- 
cess of the Allies, and the decisive de- 
feat of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey. With practical unanimity they 
will support whatever action the Ad- 
ministration at Washington shall decide 
to take in the immediate emergency; but 
at present they do not feel that they 
know whether they can best promote the 
defeat of the Triple Alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey by 
remaining neutral or by’ taking active 
part in the conflict. Unless a dismem- 
berment of Austria-Hungary is brought 
about by Italy and Rumania or some 


other Balkan State entering the war on 
the side’of the Allies, it now seems as if 


neither party would acknowledge defeat. 


until exhausted or brought to a sudden 
moral collapse. Exhaustion in war can 
best be prevented by maintaining in ac- 
tivity the domestic industries and gen- 
eral productiveness of the nation in- 
volved in war and those of the neutral 
nations which are in position to feed it, 
and manufacture for it munitions, cloth- 
ing, and the other supplies that war 
demands. While remaining strictly neu- 
tral, North and South America can be 
of great service to the Allies. To be 
sure, as a neutral the United States will 
be obliged to give some aid to Germany 
and her allies, such, for example, as har- 
boring the interned commercial fleet of 
Germany; but this aid will be compara- 
tively insignificant. The services which 
the American republics can thus render 
to the cause of liberty and civilization 
are probably more considerable than 
any they could render by direct contri- 
butions of military or naval force. Kept 
free from the drain of war, the repub- 
lics will be better able to supply food, 
clothing, munitions, and money to the 
Allies both during the war and after 
the conclusion of peace. 

On the whole, the wisest thing the 
neutral nations can do, which are re- 
mote from the theatres of war, and have 
no territorial advantages to seek at the 


coming of peace, is probably to defend ~ 


vigorously and with the utmost sincerity 
and frankness all the existing rights of 
neutrals. By acting thus in the present 
case they will promote national right- 
ecusness and hinder national depravity, 
discourage, for the future, domination 
by any single great power in any part 
of the world, and help the cause of civil- 
ization by strengthening the just liberty 
and independence of many nations— 
large and small, and of different ca- 
pacities and experiences—which may 
reasonably hope, if the Prussian terror 
can be abolished, to live together in 
peaceful co-operation for the common 
good. 


—— a 


Appeals for American Defense 


Need of Further Protecting Neutral Rights Set Forth. 


By GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM. 
Formerly United States Attorney General. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 
HE destruction of the Lusitania by 
the Germans, and the wanton kill- 
ing of American men, women, and 
children, without warning, brings 
sharply before the American people the 
question of how long the present sexless 
policy of the conduct of our affairs is to 
be continued. Germany has apparently 
decided to run amuck with civilization. 
It is now for the American people to de- 
cide whether this nation has any virility 
left, or if it is content to sink to the 
level of China. 

A very clear course, it seems to me, is 
open for us to pursue: We should cancel 
all diplomatic relations with a country 
which has declared war upon civilization, 
recall our Ambassador from Berlin, and 
hand Count Bernstorff his passports. 
Congress should be summoned in extra 
session, and an appropriation of at least 
$250,000,000 asked to put us in a condi- 
tion to protect our rights as a neutral 
civilized power. At the same time we 
should invite all neutral nations of the 
world to join us in a council of civilization 
to agree upon the steps to be taken to 
protect the interests of all neutral 
powers and their citizens from such wan- 
ton acts of destruction of life and prop- 
erty as those which Germany has been 
committing and which have culminated 
in the destruction of the Lusitania and 
of so many of her passengers. 

Until now the National Administration 
has been proceeding not only on the 
basis. of “safety first,” but of safety 
first, last, and all the time. The time has 
arrived when we must remember the 
truth of what Lowell so well expressed, 
that 


*"Tis man’s perdition to be safe, when 
for the truth he ought to die. 


GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM. 


BY THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
LEAGUE. 
[From THe New York Times, May 11, 1915.] 

The army, navy, and coast defenses of 
the United States are declared to be in- 
adequate in an open letter signed by 
Joseph H. Choate, Alton B. Parker, 
Henry L. Stimson, and S. Stanwood Men- 
ken, which was given out yesterday in 
support of the plans of the National Se- 
curity League. This organization, which 
maintains offices at 31 Pine Street, has 
embarked on a national campaign for 
better war defenses, and its appeal for 
members and supporters is expressed by 
the catch-phrase, “a first defense army 
of 1,000,000 workers.” 

The letter of Messrs. Choate, Parker, 
Stimson, and Menken contains most of 
the arguments put forth by the league 
in asking public support and enrollment. 
Its text follows: 

Careful investigation by our commit- 
tees who have looked into the question of 
national defense brings to light the fol- 
lowing conditions of affairs: 

According to official Government re- 
ports, there are barely 30,000 mobile 
troops in continental United States. 
These are distributed among fifty-two 
widely scattered posts, which would make 
it impossible to mobilize quickly at any 
given point. Even this small force is 
short of officers, ammunition, and equip- 
ment. Furthermore, it has no organized 
reserve. 

Our National Guard, with negligible 
exceptions, is far below its paper 
strength in men, equipment, and effi- 
ciency. 

Our coast defenses are inadequate, our 
fortifications insufficiently manned and 
without adequate organized reserves. 

Our navy is neither adequate nor pre- 
pared for war. This, our first line of de- 
fense, is inadequately manned, short of 
ammunition, and has no organized re- 
serve of trained men. Our submarine 
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flotilla exists chiefly upon paper. Fast 
scout cruisers, battle cruisers, aeroplanes, 
mine layers, supply ships, and transports 
are lacking. Target practice has been 
neglected or altogether omitted. 


In view of this condition of affairs, 
and since there is no assurance that the 
United States will not again become in- 
volved in war, “ and since a peaceful pol- 
icy, even when supported by treaties, is 
not a sufficient guarantee against war, 
of which the subjugation of Belgium and 
the present coercion of China by a for- 
eign power are noteworthy examples; 
and the United States cannot safely in- 
trust the maintenance of its institutions 
- and nationality to the mere negations of 
peace, and since we are not adequately 
prepared to maintain our national pol- 
icies, and since the present defenseless 
condition of the nation is due to the fail- 
ure of Congress not only to follow the 
carefully considered plans of our naval 
and military advisers, but also to provide 
any reasonable measure for gradually 
putting such plans into practice, it is 
manifest that until.a workable plan for 
a world alliance has been evolved and 
agreed to by the principal nations, with 
proper guarantee of good faith, the 
United States must undertake adequate 
military preparations for its defense.” 

In the meantime the National Security 
League feels impelled to call public at- 
tention to our deplorable condition of un- 
preparedness. At the same time the 
league issues an appeal for public sup- 
port in behalf of the following program 
for better national defense: 


1. Legislation correcting present waste- 
ful methods of military appropriations 
and disbursement. 

2. Adoption of a definite military 
policy. 

3. A stronger, better balanced navy. 

4, An effective mobile army. 

5. Larger and better equipped Na- 
tional Guard. 

6. The creation of an organized re- 
serve for each branch of our military 
service. 

All those interested in the work of 
the league are invited to send their 
names and contributions to the National 


Security League, 31 Pine Street, New 
York City. 

[The letter is addressed to “present and_ 
former members of the Cabinet, to mem- 
bers of Congress, to Governors of our 
States and Territories, to Mayors of all 
American cities, to Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade, to merchants’ 
associations, to colleges and universities, 
to university clubs and alumni associa- 
tions, to all patriotic organizations, to 
all women’s clubs, and to all American 
citizens.” 

“ Until a satisfactory plan of disarma- 
ment has been worked out and agreed 
upon by the nations of the world,” says 
a statement, “the United States must be 
adequately prepared to defend itself 
against invasion A military equipment 
sufficient for this purpose can be had 
without recourse to militarism. The 
league was formed as a preparation not 
for war, but against war.” ] 

BY THE NAVY LEAGUE. 
[From THr New York Trmgs, May 12, 1915.] 

The Navy League of the United States, 
of which General Horace Porter is Pres- 
ident, and which includes in its mem- 
bership Herbert L. Satterlee, George von 
L. Meyer, Beekman Winthrop, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Governor Emmet O’Neal 
of Alabama, Senator James D. Phelan of 
California, Cardinal Gibbons, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Edward T. Stotes- 
bury, Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Joseph H. 
Choate, George B. Cortelyou, C. Oliver 
Iselin, Seth Low, Myron T. Herrick, Al- 
ton B. Parker, and scores of other men 
prominent in the public and business life 
of the country, through its Executive 
Committee adopted a resolution yester- 
day calling upon President Wilson to call 
Congress in extra session to authorize a 
bond issue of $500,000,000, which sum, it 
is stated, is “‘ needed to provide this coun- 
try with adequate means of naval 
defense.” 

The resolution, which was adopted at 
a session at which members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee consulted by long-dis- 
tance telephone, some of them being in 
Washington and others in New York at 
the Union League Club, read: 

“Tn view of the crisis in our foreign 
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APPEALS FOR AMERICAN DEFENSE 


relations, we, as representatives of the 
Navy League of the United States, ex- 
press our emphatic belief that Congress 
should be immediately assembled and 
that measures should be taken at once 
to strengthen our national defense. Our 
most pacific country should, because of 
its supreme love of peace, possess pre- 
ponderant naval strength and adequate 
military strength. A large bond issue of, 
if necessary, $500,000,000 should be au- 
thorized at once. These bonds would be 
rapidly absorbed by the American people 
for such a purpose. Equipped with a 
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mighty fleet, American life and Amer- 
ican rights would be scrupulously re- 
spected by all belligerents. In such case 
there would be no thought of our enter- 
ing into war. 
“GENERAL HORACE PORTER, 
President ; 
“ROBERT M. THOMPSON, 
Chairman Executive Committee; 
“CHARLES A. FOWLER, 
“PERRY BELMONT, 


“JOHN C. O’LAUGHLIN, 
“ PRANK J. SYMES.” 


The Drowned Sailor 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


[From ‘ Sing Songs of the War.’’] 


AST night I saw my true love stand 
iy All shadowy by my bed. 
He had my locket in his hand; 
I knew that he was dead. 


“ Sweetheart, why stand you there so fast, - 
Why stand you there so grave? ” 

“J think,” said he, “ this hour’s the last 
That you and I can have. 


“You gave me this from your fair breast, 
It’s never left me yet; 
And now it dares not seek the nest 


Because it is so wet. 


“The cold gray sea has covered it, 
Deep in the sand it lies; 

While over me the long weeds flit 
And veil my staring eyes. 


“ And there are German sailors laid 
Beside me in the deep; 
We have no need of gun nor blade, 


United in our sleep.” 


“ Dear heart, dear heart, come to my bed, 
My arms are warm and sweet!” 

“ Alack for you, my love,” he said, 
“ My limbs would wet the sheet. 


“ Cold is the bed that I lie on 
And deep beneath the swell; 
No voice is left to make my moan 

And bid my love farewell.” 


Now I am widow that was wife— 
Would God that they could prove | 
What law should rule, without the strife 

That’s robbed me of my love! 


War With Poisonous Gases 


The Gap at Ypres Made by German 
Chlorine Vapor Bombs 


Reports by the Official ‘‘ Eyewitness ” 


and 


Dr. J. S. Haldane, F. R. S. 


Dr. John Scott Haldane, F. R. S., who 
has conducted the investigation for the 
British War Office, is a brother of Lord 
Haldane. He is a graduate in medicine 
of Edinburgh University and an M. A. 
of Oxford and an LL. D. of Birmingham. 
For many years he has been engaged in 
scientific investigation, and has contrib- 
uted largely to the elucidation of the 
causes of death in colliery and mine ex- 
plosions. He is the author of a work on 
the physiology of respiration and air 
analysis. 

Professor Baker, F. R. S., who is car- 
rying out chemical investigations into 
the nature of the gases, is Professor of 
Chemistry in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, London. He was 
a Scholar in Natural Science at Balliol. 
He has conducted important experiments 
into the nature of gases. 

Sir Wilmot Herringham, M. D. Oxon., 
is a physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital and Vice Chancellor of the London 
University. 

Lieutenant McNee, M. B., M. Ch. Glas- 
gow, a Carnegie Research Fellow, is as- 
sistant to the Professor of Pathology in 
Glasgow University and has conducted 
many investigations of an important 
character in pathology and chemical 
pathology. 

General Headquarters, 
British Expeditionary Force, 
April 27, 1915. 
To Earl Kitchener, Secretary of State 
for War. 

My Lord: I have the honor to report 

that, as requested by you yesterday morn- 


ing, I proceeded to France to investigate 
the nature and effects of the asphyxiating 
gas employed in the recent fighting by 
the German troops. After reporting my- 
self at General Headquarters I proceeded 
to Bailleul with Sir Wilmot Herringham, 
Consulting Physician to the British 
Force, and examined with him sev- 
eral men from Canadian battalions who 
were at the No. 2 Casualty Clearing Sta- 
tion, suffering from the effects’ of the 
gas. 

These men were lying struggling for 
breath and blue in the face. On exam- 
ining the blood with the spectroscope 
and by other means, I ascertained that 
the blueness was not due to the presence 
of any abnormal pigment. There was 
nothing to account for the blueness 
(cyanosis) and struggle for air but the 
one fact that they were suffering from 
acute bronchitis, such as is caused by in- 
halation of an irritant gas. Their state- 
ments were that when in the trenches 
they had been overwhelmed by an irri- 
tant gas produced in front of the German 
trenches and carried toward them by a 
gentle breeze. 

One of them died shortly after our 
arrival. A post-mortem examination was 
conducted in our presence by Lieutenant 
MeNee, a pathologist by profession, of 
Glasgow University. The examination 
showed that death was due to acute 
bronchitis and its secondary effects. 
There was no doubt that the bronchitis 
and accompanying slow asphyxiation 
were due to the irritant gas. 

Lieutenant McNee had also examined 
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yesterday the body of a Canadian Ser- 
geant, who had died in the clearing sta- 
tion from the effects of the gas. In this 
case, also, very acute bronchitis and 
edema of the lungs caused death by 
asphyxiation. 

A deposition by Captain Bertram, 
Eighth Canadian Battalion, was carefully 
taken down by Lieutenant McNee. Cap- 
tain Bertram was then in the clearing 
station, suffering from the effects of the 
gas and from a wound. From a support 
trench, about 600 yards from the Ger- 
man lines, he had observed the gas. He 
saw, first of all, a white smoke arising 
from the German trenches to a height of 
about three feet. Then in front of the 
white smoke appeared a greenish cloud, 
which drifted along the ground to our 
trenches, not rising more than about 
seven feet from the ground when it 
reached our first trenches. Men in these 
trenches were obliged to leave, and a 
number of them were killed by the ef- 
fects of the gas. We made a counter- 
attack about fifteen minutes after the 
gas came over, and saw twenty-four men 
lying dead from the effects of the gas on 
a small stretch of road leading from the 
advanced trenches to the supports. He 
was himself much affected by the gas 
still present, and felt as if he could not 
breathe. 


The symptoms and the other facts so 
far ascertained point to the use by the 
German troops of chlorine or bromine 
for purposes of asphyxiation. 

There are also facts pointing to 
the use in German shells of other irri- 
tant substances, though in some cases at 
least these agents are not of the same 
brutally barbarous character as the gas 
used in the attack on the Canadians. 
The effects are not those of any of the 
ordinary products of combustion of ex- 
plosives. On this point the symptoms 
described left not the slightest doubt in 
my mind. 

Professor H. B. Baker, F. R. S., who 
accompanied me, is making further in- 
quiries from the chemical side. 

I am, my Lord, your obedient servant, 

J. S. HALDANE. 


The following announcement was is- 


sued by the British War Office on April 
295 19152 

Thanks to the magnificent response 
already made to the appeal in the press 
for respirators for the troops, the War 
Office is in a position to announce that 
no further respirators need be made. 


THE “EYEWITNESS ” STORY. 


The following descriptive account was 
communicated by the British Official 
Eyewitness present with General Head- 
quarters, supplementing his continuous 
narrative of the movements of the Brit- 
ish force and the French armies in im- 
mediate touch with it: 

April 27, 1915. 

Since the last summary there has been 
a sudden development in the situation 
on our front, and very heavy fighting has 
taken place to the north and northeast 
of Ypres, which can be said to have 
assumed the importance of a _ second 
battle for that tewn. With the aid of a 
method of warfare up to now never 
employed by nations sufficiently civil- 
jzed to consider themselves bound by 
international agreements solemnly rati- 
fied by themselves, and favored by the 
atmospheric conditions, the Germans 
have put into effect an attack which 
they had evidently contemplated and 
prepared for some time. 

Before the battle began our line in 
this quarter ran from the cross-roads at 
Broodseinde, east of Zonnebeke on the 
Ypres-Moorslede Road to the cross-roads 
half a mile north of St. Julien, on the 
Ypres-Poelcapelle Road, roughly follow- 
ing the crest of what is known as the 
Grafenstafel Ridge. The French pro- 
longed the line west of the Ypres-Poel- 
capelle Road, whence their trenches ran 
around the north of Langemarck to 
Steenstraate on the Yperlee Canal. The 
area covered by the initial attack is 
that between the canal and the Ypres- 
Poelcapelle Road, though it was after- 
ward extended to the west of the canal 
and to the east of the road. 

An effort on the part of the Germans 
in this direction was not unexpected, 
since movements of troops and transport 
behind their front line had been detected 
for some days. Its peculiar and novel 
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nature, however, was a surprise which 
was largely responsible for the measure 
of success achieved. Taking advantage 
of the fact that at this season of the 
year the wind not infrequently blows 
from the north, they secretly brought up 
aparatus for emitting asphyxiating 
vapor or gas, and distributed it along 
the section of their front line opposite 
that of our allies, west of Langemarck, 
which faced almost due north. Their 
plan was to make a sudden onslaught 
southwestward, which, if successful, 
might enable them to gain the crossings 
on the canal south of Bixschoote’ and 
place them well behind the British left 
in a position to threaten Ypres. 


The attack was originally fixed for 
Tuesday, the 20th, but since all chances 
of success depended on the action of the 
asphyxiating vapor it was postponed, 
the weather being unfavorable. On 
Thursday, the 22d, the wind blew steadily 
from the north, and that afternoon, all 
being ready, the Germans put their plan 
into execution. Since then events have 
moved so rapidly and the situation has 

_moved so frequently that it is difficult to 

give a consecutive and clear story of 
what happened, but the following ac- 
count represents as nearly as can be the 
general course of events. The details 
of the gas apparatus employed by them 
are given separately, as also those of 
the asphyxiating grenades, bombs, and 
shells of which they have been throwing 
hundreds. 


At some time between 4 and 5 P. M. 
the Germans started operations by re- 
leasing gases with the result that a cloud 
of poisonous vapor rolled swiftly before 
the wind from their trenches toward 
those of the French west of Langemarck, 
held by a portion of the French Colonial 
Division. Allowing sufficient time for 
the fumes to take full effect on the 
troops facing them, the Germans charged 
forward over the practically unresisting 
enemy in their immediate front, and, 
penetrating through the gap thus created, 
pressed on silently and swiftly to the 
south and west. By their sudden irrup- 
tion they were able to overrun and sur- 
prise a large proportion of the French 


troops billeted behind the front line in 
this area and to bring some of the French 
guns as well as our own under a hot rifle 
fire at close range. 


The first intimation that all was not 
well to the north was conveyed to our 
troops holding the left of the British line 
between 5 and 6 P. M. by the withdrawal 
of some of the French Colonials and the 
sight of the wall of vapor following them. 
Our flank being thus exposed the troops 
were ordered to retire on St. Julien, with 
their left parallel to but to the west of 
the highroad. The splendid resistance of 
these troops, who saved the situation, 
has already been mentioned by the Com- 
mander in Chief. 


Meanwhile, apparently waiting till 
their infantry had penetrated well be- 
hind the Allies’ line, the Germans had 
opened a hot artillery fire upon the 
various tactical points to the north of 
Ypres, the bombardment being carried 
out with ordinary high-explosive shell 
and shrapnel of various calibres and also 
with projectiles containing asphyxiating 
gas. About this period our men in re- 
serve near Ypres, seeing the shells burst- 
ing, had gathered in groups, discussing 
the situation and questioning some scat- 
tered bodies of Tureos who had appeared; 
suddenly a staff officer rode up shout- 
ing “Stand to your arms,” and in a few 
minutes the troops had fallen in and 
were marching northward to the scene 
of the fight. 


Nothing more impressive can be imag- 
ined than the sight of our men falling in 
quietly in perfect order on their alarm 
posts amid the scene of wild confusion 
caused by the panic-stricken refugees 
who swarmed along the roads. 

In the meantime, to the north and 
northeast of the town, a confused fight 
was taking place, which gave proof not 
only of great gallantry and steadiness 
on the part of the troops referred to 
above, but of remarkable presence of 
mind on the part of their leaders. Behind 
the wall of vapor, which had swept across 
fields, through woods, and over hedge- 
rows, came the German firing line, the 
men’s mouths and noses, it is stated, pro- 
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tected by pads soaked in a solution of 
bicarbonate of soda. Closely following 
them again came the supports. These 
troops, hurrying forward with their for- 
mation somewhat broken up by the ob- 
stacles encountered in their path, looked 
like a huge mob bearing down upon the 
town. A battery of 4.7-inch guns a little 
beyond the left of our line was surprised 
and overwhelmed by them in a moment. 
Further to the rear and in a more easter- 
ly direction were several field batteries, 
and before they could come into action 
the Germans were within a few hundred 
yards. Not a gun, however, was lost. 


One battery, taken in flank, swung 
around, fired on the enemy at point-blank 
range, and checked the rush. Another 
opened fire with the guns pointing in al- 
most opposite directions, the enemy being 
on three sides of them. It was under the 
very heavy cannonade opened about this 
time by the Germans, and threatened by 
the advance of vastly superior numbers, 
that our infantry on our left steadily, 
and without any sign of confusion, slowly 
retired to St. Julien, fighting every step. 

Help was not long in arriving, for 
some of our reserves near Ypres had 
stood to arms as soon as they were aware 
of the fact that the French line had been 
forced, and the officers on their own 
initiative, without waiting for orders, 
led them forward to meet the advancing 
enemy, who, by this time, were barely 
two miles from the town. These bat- 
talions attacked the Germans with the 
bayonet, and then ensued a mélée, in 
which our men more than held their own, 
both sides losing very heavily. 

One German battalion seems to have 
been especially severely handled, the 
Colonel being captured among several 
other prisoners. Other reinforcements 
were thrown in as they came up, and, 
when night fell, the fighting continued 
by moonlight, our troops driving back the 
enemy by repeated bayonet charges, in 
the course of which our heavy guns were 
recaptured. 

By then the situation was somewhat 
restored in the area immediately north 
of Ypres. Further to the west, how- 
ever, the enemy had forced their way 


over the canal, occupying Steenstraate 
and the crossing at Het Sast, about 
three-quarters of a mile south of the 
former place, and had established them- 
selves at various points on the west 
bank. All night long the shelling con- 
tinued, and about 1:30 A. M. two heavy 
attacks were made on our line in the 
neighborhood of Broodseinde, east of 
Zonnebeke. These were both repulsed. 
The bombardment of Ypres itself and its 
neighborhood had by now redoubled in 
intensity and a part of the town was in 
flames. 


In the early morning of Friday, the 
23d, we delivered a strong counter-attack 
northward ‘in co-operation with the 
French. Our advance progressed for 
some little distance, reaching the edge 
of the wood about half a mile west of St. 
Julien and penetrating it. Here our 
men got into the Germans with the bayo- 
net, and the latter suffered heavily. The 
losses were also severe on our side, for 
the advance had to be carried out across 
the open. But in spite of this nothing 
could exceed the dash with which it was 
conducted. One man—and his case is 
typical of the spirit shown by the troops 
—who had had his rifle smashed by a 
bullet, continued to fight with an in- 
trenching tool. Even many of the 
wounded made their way out of the fight 
with some article of German equipment 
as a memento. 


About 11 A. M., not being able to pro- 
gress further, our troops dug themselves 
in, the line then running from St. Julien 
practically due west for about a mile, 
whence it curved southwestward before 
turning north to the canal near Boe- 
singhe. Broadly speaking, on the section 
of the front then occupied by us the re- 
sult of the operations had been to re- 
move to some extent the wedge which 
the Germans had driven into the allied 
line, and the immediate danger was over. 
During the afternoon our counter-attack 
made further progress south of Pilkem, 
thus straightening the line still more. 
Along the canal the fighting raged 
fiercely, our allies making some progress 
here and there. During the night, how- 
ever, the Germans captured Lizerne, a 
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village on the main road from Ypres to 
Steenstraate. 

When the morning of the 24th came 
the situation remained much the same, 
but the enemy, who had thrown several 
bridges across the canal, continued to 
gain ground to the west. On our front 
the Germans, under cover of their gas, 
made a further attack between 3 and 4 
A. M. to the east of St. Julien and forced 
back a portion of our line. Nothing else 
in particular occurred until about mid- 
day, when large bodies of the enemy 
were seen advancing down the Ypres- 
Poelcapelle road toward St. Julien. Soon 
after a very strong attack developed 
against that village and the section of 
the line east of it. Under the pressure 
of these fresh masses our troops were 
compelled to fall back, contesting every 
inch of ground and making repeated 
counter-attacks; but until late at night 
a gallant handful, some 200 to 300 strong, 
held out in St. Julien. During the night 
the line was re-established north of the 
hamlet of Fortuin, about 700 yards 
further to the rear. All this time the 
fighting along the canal continued, .the 
enemy forcing their way across near 
Boesinghe, and holding Het Sast, Steen- 
straate, and Lizerne strongly. The French 
counter-attacked in the afternoon, cap- 
tured fifty prisoners, and made some 
further progress toward Pilkem. The 
Germans, however, were still holding the 
west bank firmly, although the Belgian 
artillery had broken the bridge behind 
them at Steenstraate. 

On the morning of Sunday, the fourth 
day of the battle, we made a strong 
counter-attack on St. Julien, which gained 
some ground but was checked in front of 
the village. To the west of it we reached 
a point a few hundred yards south of 
the wood which had been the objective 
on the 23d and which we had had to re- 
linquish subsequently. In the afternoon 
the Germans made repeated assaults in 
great strength on our line near Brood- 
seinde. These were backed up by a tre- 
mendous artillery bombardment and the 
throwing of asphyxiating bombs; but all 
were beaten off with great slaughter to 
the enemy, and forty-five prisoners fell 


into our hands. When night came the 
situation remained unchanged. 

This determined offensive on the part 
of the enemy, although it has menaced 
Ypres itself, has not so far the appear- 
ance of a great effort to break through 
the line and capture the Channel ports, 
such as that made in October. Its initial 
success was gained by the surprise ren- 
dered possible by the use of a device 
which Germany pledged herself not to 
employ. The only result upon our troops 
has been to fill them with an even greater 
determination to punish the enemy and 
to make him pay tenfold for every act 
of “ frightfulness ” he has perpetrated. 

Along the rest of the British front 
nothing of special importance has oc- 
curred. 


WHAT THE GERMANS SAY. 


The comments of the German news- 
papers on the advance of the imperial 


army north of Ypres readily admitted 


and justified the use of asphyxiating 
gases. The leading Prussian military or- 
gan, the Kreuz Zeitung, said: ~ 

The moral success of our victory is 
quite upon a level with its strategic 
value. It has again been proved that in 
the west also we are at any time in a 
position to take the offensive, and that, 
notwithstanding their most violent ef- 
forts, it is impossible for the English and 
the French to throw back or to break 
through our battle line. 


In another article the Kreuz Zeitung 
said: 

When the French report says that we 
used a large number of asphyxiating 
bombs, our enemies may infer from this 
that they always are making a mistake 
when by their behavior they cause us to 
have recourse to new technical weapons. 


Dealing with the same subject in a 
leading article, the Frankfurter Zeitung 
declared: 

It is quite possible that our bombs and 
shells made it impossible for the enemy 
to remain in his trenches and artillery 
positions, and it is even probable that 
missiles which emit poisonous gases have 
actually been used by us, since the Ger- 
man leaders have made it plain that, as 
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an answer to the treacherous missiles 
which have been used by the English 
‘and the French for many weeks past, we, 
too, shall employ gas bombs or whatever 
they are called. The German leaders 
pointed out that considerably more effec- 
tive materials were to be expected from 
German chemistry, and they were right. 

But, however destructive these bombs 
and shells may have been, do the English 
and the other people think that it makes 
a serious differenre whether hundreds 
of guns and howitzers throw hundreds 
of thousands of shells on a single tiny 
spot in order to destroy and break to 
atoms everything living there, and to 
make the German trenches into a terrible 
hell as was the case at Neuve Chapelle, 
or whether we throw a few shells which 
spread death in the air? These shells 
are not more deadly than the poison of 
English explosives, but they take effect 
over a wider area, produce a rapid end, 
and spare the torn bodies the tortures 
and pains of death. 
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The Frankfurter Zeitung then com- 
pared the results achieved as follows: 


The shells of Neuve Chapelle cost the 
Germans a trench and a village, but on 
the edge of the ruin the German ring 
remained firm and strong. How was it 
at Ypres? The enemy was thrown back 
on a front of more than five and a half . 
miles. Along this whole front we gained 
two miles. These figures would signify 
little in comparison with the distance to 
the sea, but our next goal is Ypres, and 


‘on the north we are now only a few kilo- 


meters from this stronghold. 


The Cologne Gazette referred to Sir 
John French’s reports as follows: 


Tt is delightful to read the complaints 
about the use of shells containing asphyx- 
iating gases. This sounds particularly 
well out of the mouth of the Commander 
in Chief of a nation which for centuries 
past has trodden every provision of in- 
ternational law under foot. 


The Canadians at Ypres 


[From the Canadian Record Officer.] 


The full narrative of the part played 
by the Canadians at Ypres is given in a 
communication from the Record Officer 
now serving with the Canadian Division 
at the front and published in the British 
press on May 1, 1915. The division was 
commanded by a distinguished English 
General, but these “ amateur soldiers of 
Canada,” as the narrator describes them, 
were officered largely by lawyers, college 
professors, and business men who before 
the war were neither disciplined nor 
trained. Many striking deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice were performed in the 
course of their brilliant charge and 
dogged resistance, which, in the words of 
Sir John French, “ saved the situation” 
in the face of overwhelming odds. 

N April 22 the Canadian Division 
() held a line of, roughly, 5,000 
yards, extending in a north- 
westerly direction from the 
Ypres-Roulers Railway to the Ypres- 


Poeleapelle road, and connecting at its 
terminus with the French troops. The 
division consisted of three infantry bri- 
gades, in addition to the artillery bri- 
gades Of the infantry brigades the First 
was in reserve, the Second was on the 
right, and the Third established contact 
with the Allies at the point indicated 
above. ; 

The day was a peaceful one, warm and 
sunny, and except that the previous day 
had witnessed a further bombardment 
of the stricken town of Ypres, everything 
seemed quiet in front of the Canadian 
line. At 5 o’clock in the afternoon a 
plan, carefully prepared, was put into 
execution against our French allies on 
the left: Asphyxiating gas of great in- 
tensity was projected into their trenches, 
probably by means of force pumps and 
pipes laid out under the parapets. The 
fumes, aided by a favorable wind, floated 
backward, poisoning and disabling over 
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an extended area those who fell under 
their effect. 

The result was that the French were 
compelled to give ground for a con- 
siderable distance. The glory which the 
French Army has won in this war would 
make it impertinent to labor the com- 
pelling nature of the poisonous dis- 
charges under which the trenches were 
lost. The French did, as every one knew 
they would do, all that stout soldiers 
could do, and the Canadian Division, offi- 
cers and men, look forward to many oc- 
casions in the future in which they will 
stand side by side with the brave armies 
of France. 

The immediate consequences of this 
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enforced withdrawal were, of course, ex- 
tremely grave. The Third Brigade of 
the Canadian Division was without any 
left, or, in other words, its left was in 
the air. Rough diagrams may make 
the position clear. 


It became imperatively necessary 
greatly to extend the Canadian lines to 
the left rear. It was not, of course, 
practicable to move the First Brigade 
from reserve at a moment’s notice, and 
the line, extending from 5,000 to 9,000 
yards, was naturally not the line that had 
been held by the Allies at 5 o’clock, and 
a gap still existed on its left. The new 
line, of which our recent point of contact 
with the French formed the apex, ran 
quite roughly as follows: 


O STVULIEN ~ 


O FORTUIN 


As shown above, it became necessary 
for Brig. Gen. Turner, commanding the 
Third Brigade, to throw back his left 
flank southward to protect his rear.. In- 
the course of the confusion which fol- 
lowed upon the readjustments of position, 
the enemy, who had advanced rapidly 
after his initial successes, took four Brit- 
ish 4.7 guns in a small wood to the west 
of the village of St. Julien, two miles in 
the rear of the original French trenches. 


The story of the second battle of Ypres 
is the story of how the Canadian Divi- 
sion, enormously outnumbered—for they 
had in front of them at least four divi- 
sions, supported by immensely heavy 
artillery—with a gap still existing, 
though reduced, in their lines, and with 
dispositions made hurriedly under the 
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stimulus of critical danger, fought 
through the day and through the night, 
and then through another day and night; 
fought under their officers until, as hap- 
pened to so many, those perished glo- 
viously, and then fought from the im- 
pulsion of sheer valor because they came 
from fighting stock. 

The enemy, of course, was aware— 
whether fully or not may perhaps be 
doubted—of the advantage his breach in 
the line had given him, and immediately 
began to push a formidable series of at- 
tacks upon the whole of the newly- 
formed Canadian salient. If it is pos- 
sible to distinguish when the attack was 
everywhere so fierce, it developed with 
particular intensity at this moment upon 
the apex of the newly formed line, run- 
ning in the direction of St. Julien. 

It has already been stated that four 
British guns were taken in a wood com- 
paratively early in the evening of the 
22d. In the course of that night, and 
under the heaviest machine-gun fire, this 
wood was assaulted by the Canadian 
Scottish, Sixteenth Battalion of the Third 
Brigade, and the Tenth Battalion of the 
Second Brigade, which was intercepted 
for this purpose on its way to a reserve 
trench. The battalions were respectively 
commanded by Lieut. Col. Leckie and 
Lieut. Col. Boyle, and after a most fierce 
struggle in the light of a misty moon 
they took the position at the point of the 
bayonet. At midnight the Second Bat- 
talion, under Colonel Watson, and the 
Toronto Regiment, Queen’s Own, Third 
Battalion, under Lieut. Col. Rennie, both 
of the First Brigade, brought up much- 
needed reinforcement, and though not 
actually engaged in the assault were in 
reserve. 

All through the following days and 
nights these battalions shared the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of the Third Bri- 
gade. An officer who took part in the 
attack describes how the men about him 
fell under the fire of the machine guns, 
which, in his phrase, played upon them 
“like a watering pot.” He added quite 
simply, “I wrote my own life Ofte. But 
the line never wavered. When one man 
fell another took his place, and with a 
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final shout the survivors of the two bat- 
talions flung themselves into the wood. 
The German garrison was completely de- 
moralized, and the impetuous advance of 
the Canadians did not cease until they 
reached the far side of the wood and in- 
trenched themselves there in the position 
so dearly gained. They had, however, the 
disappointment of finding that the guns 
had been blown up by the enemy, and 
later on in the same night a most formid- 
able concentration of artillery fire, 
Sweeping the wood as a tropical storm 
sweeps the leaves from a forest, made 
it impossible for them to hold the posi- 
tion for which they had sacrificed so 
much. 


The fighting continued without inter- 
mission all through the night, and, to 
those who observed the indications that 
the attack was being pushed with ever- 
growing strength, it hardly seemed pos- 
sible that the Canadians, fighting in po- 
sitions so difficult to defend and so lit- 
tle the subject of deliberate choice, could 
maintain their resistance for any long 
period. At 6 A. M. on Friday it be- 
came apparent that the left was becom- 
ing more and more involved, and a pow- 
erful German attempt to outflank it de- 
veloped rapidly. The consequences, if it 
had been broken or outflanked, need not 
be insisted upon. They were not merely 
local. 

It was therefore decided, formidable 
as the attempt undoubtedly was, to try 
and give relief by a counter-attack upon 
the first line of German trenches, now 
far, far advanced from those originally 
occupied by the French. This was car- 
ried out by the Ontario First and Fourth 
Battalions of the First Brigade, under 
Brig. Gen. Mercer, acting in combination 
with a British brigade. 

It is safe to say that the youngest 
private in the rank, as he set his teeth 
for the advance, knew the task in front 
of him, and the youngest subaltern knew 
all that rested upon its success. It did 
not seem that any human being could 
live in the shower of shot and shell which 
began to play upon the advancing troops. 
They suffered terrible casualties. For a 
short time every other man seemed to 
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fall, but the attack was pressed ever 
closer and closer. 

The Fourth Canadian Battalion at one 
moment came under a particularly with- 
ering fire. For a moment—not more—it 
wavered. Its most gallant commanding 
officer, Lieut. Col. Burchill, carrying, 
after an old fashion, a light cane, coolly 
and cheerfully rallied his men and, at 
the very moment when his example had 
infected them, fell dead at the head of 
his battalion. With a hoarse cry of 
anger they sprang forward, (for, indeed, 
they loved him,) as if to avenge his 
death. The astonishing attack which fol- 
lowed—pushed home in the face of direct 
frontal fire made in broad daylight by 
battalions whose names should live for 
ever in the memories of soldiers—was 
carried to the first line of German 
trenches. After a hand-to-hand struggle 
the last German who resisted was bayo- 
neted, and the trench was won. 

The measure of this success may be 
taken when it is pointed out that this 
trench represented in the German ad- 
vance the apex in the breach which the 
enemy had made in the original line of 
the Allies, and that it was two and a half 
miles south of that line. This charge,made 
by men who looked death indifferently 
in the face, (for no man who took part 
in it could think that he was likely to 
live,) saved, and that was much, the 
Canadian left. But it did more. Up to 
the point where the assailants conquered, 
or died, it secured and maintained dur- 
ing the most critical moment of all the 
integrity of the allied line. For the 
trench was not only taken, it was held 
thereafter against all comers, and in the 
teeth of every conceivable projectile, un- 
til the night of Sunday, the 25th, when 
ali that remained of the war-broken but 
victorious battalions was relieved by 
fresh troops. 

It is necessary now to return to the 
fortunes of the Third Brigade, com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. Turner, which, 
as we have seen, at 5 o’clock on 
Thursday was holding the Canadian left, 
and after the first attack assumed the 
defense of the new Canadian salient, at 
the same time sparing all the men it 
could to form an extemporized line be- 


tween the wood and St. Julien. This 
brigade also was at the first moment of 
the German offensive, made the object 
of an attack by the discharge of poison- 
ous gas. The discharge was followed by 
two enemy assaults. Although the fumes 
were extremely poisonous, they were not, 
perhaps having regard to the wind, so 
disabling as on the French lines, (which 
ran almost east to west, ) and the brigade, 
though affected by the fumes, stoutly 
beat back the two German assaults. 


Encouraged by this success, it rose to 
the supreme effort required by the as- 
sault on the wood, which has already 
been described. At 4 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Friday, the 23d, a fresh emission 
of gas was made both upon the Second 
Brigade, which held the line running 
northeast, and upon the Third Brigade, 
which, as has been fully explained, had 
continued the line up to the pivotal point, 
as defined above, and had then spread 
down in a southeasterly direction. It is, 
perhaps, worth mentioning that two 
privates of the Forty-eighth. Highlanders 
who found their way into the trenches 
commanded by Colonel Lipsett, Ninetieth 
Winnipeg Rifles, Eighth Battalion, 
perished in the fumes, and it was no- 
ticed that their faces became blue imme- 
diately after dissolution. 


The Royal Highlanders of Montreal, 
Thirteenth Battalion, and the Forty- 
eighth Highlanders, Fifteenth Battalion, 
were more especially affected by the dis- 
charge. The Royal Highlanders, though 
considerably shaken, remained im- 
movable upon their ground. The Forty- 
eighth Highlanders, which, no doubt, re- 
ceived a more poisonous discharge, was 
for the moment dismayed, and, indeed, 
their trench, according to the testimony 
of very hardened soldiers, became -in- 
tolerable. The battalion retired from 
the trench, but for a very short distance, 
and for an equally short time. In a few 
moments they were again their own men. 
They advanced upon and occupied the 
trenches which they had momentarily 
abandoned. 


In the course of the same night the 
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tenacity for which no eulogy could be 
excessive, was exposed (and with it the 
whole allied case) to a peril still more 
formidable. 

It has been explained, and, indeed, the 
fundamental situation made the peril 
clear, that several German divisions were 
attempting to crush or drive back this 
devoted brigade, and in any event to use 
their enormous numerical superiority to 
sweep around and overwhelm its left 
wing. At séme point in the line which 
cannot be precisely determined the last 
attempt partially succeeded, and in the 
course of this critical struggle German 
troops in considerable though not in 
overwhelming numbers swung past the 
unsupported left of the brigade, and, 
slipping in between the wood and St. 
Julien, added to the torturing anxieties 
of the long-drawn struggle by the ap- 
pearance, and indeed for the moment 
the reality, of isolation from the brigade 
base. 


In the exertions made by the Third 
Brigade during this supreme crisis it is 
almost impossible to single out one bat- 
talion without injustice to others, but 
though the efforts of the Royal High- 
landers of Montreal, Thirteenth Bat- 
talion, were only equal to those of the 
other battalions who did such heroic 
service, it so happened by chance that 
the fate of some of its officers attracted 
special attention. 


Major Norsworth, already almost dis- 
abled by a bullet wound, was bayoneted 
and killed while he was rallying his men 
with easy cheerfulness. The case of 
Captain McCuaig, of the same battalion, 
was not less glorious, although his death 
can claim no witness. This most gallant 
officer was seriously wounded, in a hur- 
riedly constructed trench, at a moment 
when it would have been possible to re- 
move him to safety. He absolutely re- 
fused to move and continued in the dis- 
charge of his duty. 


But the situation grew constantly 
worse, and peremptory orders were re- 
ceived for an immediate withdrawal. 
Those who were compelled to obey them 
were most insistent to carry with them, 
at whatever risk to their own mobility 
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and safety, an officer to whom they 
were devotedly attached. But he, know- 
ing, it may be, better than they, the 
exertions which still lay in front - of 
them, and unwilling to inflict upon them 
the disabilities of a maimed man, very 
resolutely refused, and asked of them 
one thing only, that there should be 
given to him, as he lay alone in the 
trench, two loaded Colt revolvers to add 
to his own, which lay in his right hand 
as he made his last request. And so, 
with three revolvers ready to his hand 
for use, a very brave officer waited to 
sell his life, wounded and racked with 
pain, in an abandoned trench. 

On Friday afternoon the left of the 
Canadian line was strengthened by im- 
portant reinforcements of British troops 
amounting to seven battalions. From 
this time forward the Canadians also 
continued to receive further assistance 
on the left from a series of French coun- 
ter-attacks pushed in a northeasterly di- 
rection from the canal bank. 5 

But the artillery fire of the enemy 
continually grew in intensity, and it be- 
came more and more evident that the 
Canadian salient could no longer be 
maintained against the overwhelming 
superiority of numbers by which it was 
assailed. Slowly, stubbornly, and con- 
testing every yard, the defenders gave 
ground until the salient gradually re- 
ceded from the apex, near the point 
where it had originally aligned with the 
French, and fell back upon St. Julien. 


Soon it became evident that even St. 
Julien, exposed to fire from right and 
left, was no longer tenable in the face of 
overwhelming numerical superiority. The 
Third Brigade was therefore ordered to 
retreat further south, selling every yard 
of ground as dearly as it had done since 


5 o’clock on Thursday. But it was found 


impossible, without hazarding far larger 
forces, to disentangle the detachment of 
the Royal Highlanders of Montreal, 
Thirteenth Battalion, and of the Royal 
Montreal Regiment, Fourteenth Bat- 
talion. The brigade was ordered, and not 
a moment too soon, to move back. It 
left these units with hearts as heavy as 
those with which his comrades had said 
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farewell to Captain McCuaig. The Ger- 
man tide rolled, indeed, over the deserted 
village, but for several hours after the 
enemy had become master of the village 
the sullen and persistent rifle fire which 
survived showed that they were not yet 
master of the Canadian rearguard. If 
they died, they died worthily of Canada. 

The enforced retirement of the Third 
Brigade (and to have stayed longer would 
have been madness) reproduced for the 
Second Brigade, commanded by Brig. 
Gen. Curry, in a singularly exact fashion, 
the position of the Third Brigade itself 
at the moment of the withdrawal of the 
French. The Second Brigade, it must be 
remembered, had retained the whole line 
of trenches, roughly 2,500 yards, which 
it was holding at 5 o’clock on Thursday 
afternoon, supported by the incompar- 
able exertions of the Third Brigade, and 
by the highly hazardous deployment in 
which necessity had involved that bri- 
gade. The Second Brigade had main- 
tained its lines. 

It now devolved upon General Curry, 
commanding this brigade, to reproduce 
the tactical maneuvres with which, 
earlier in the fight, the Third Brigade 
had adapted itself to the flank move- 
ment of overwhelming numerical su- 
periority. He flung his left flank around 
south, and his record is, that in the very 
crisis of this immense struggle he held 
his line of trenches from Thursday at 5 
o’clock till Sunday afternoon. And on 
Sunday afternoon he had not abandoned 
his trenches. There were none left. They 
had been obliterated by artillery. He 
withdrew his undefeated troops from the 
fragments of his field fortifications, and 
the hearts of his men were as completely 
unbroken as the parapets of his trenches 
were completely broken. In such a bri- 
gade it is invidious to single out any 
battalion for special praise, but it is, 
perhaps, necessary to the story to point 
out that Lieut. Col. Lipsett, commanding 
the Ninetieth Winnipeg Rifles, Eighth 
Battalion of the Second Brigade, held 
the extreme left of the brigade position 
at the most critical moment. 

The battalion was expelled from the 
trenches early on Friday morning by an 


emission of poisonous gas, but, recover- 
ing in three-quarters of an hour, it coun- 
ter-attacked, retook the trenches it had 
abandoned, and bayoneted the enemy. 
And after the Third Brigade had been 
forced to retire Lieut. Col. Lipsett held 
his position, though his left was in the 
air, until two British regiments filled up 
the gap on Saturday night. 


The individual fortunes of these two 
brigades have brought us. to the events 
of Sunday afternoon, but it is necessary, 
to make the story complete, to recur for 
a moment to the events of the morning. 
After a very formidable attack the enemy 
succeeded in capturing the village of St. 
Julien, which has so often been referred 
to in describing the fortunes of the Cana- 
dian left. This success opened up a new 
and formidable line of advance, but by 
this time further reinforcements had ar- 
rived. Here, again, it became evident 
that the tactical necessities of the situa- 
tion dictated an offensive movement as 
the surest method of arresting further 
progress. 

General Alderson, who was in com- 
mand of the reinforcements, according- 
ly directed that an advance should be 
made by a British brigade which had 
been brought up in support. The attack 
was thrust through the Canadian left 
and centre, and as the troops making it 
swept on, many of them going to certain 
death, they paused an instant, and, with 
deep-throated cheers for Canada, gave 
the first indication to the division of the 
warm admiration which their exertions 
had excited in the British Army. 


The advance was indeed costly, but it 
could not be gainsaid. The story is one 
of which the brigade may be proud, but 
it does not belong to the special account 
of the fortunes of the Canadian con- 
tingent. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to notice that the attack succeeded in its 
object, and the German advance along 
the line, momentarily threatened, was ar- 
rested. 

We had reached, in describing the 
events of the afternoon, the points at 
which the trenches of the Second Bri- 
gade had been completely destroyed. 
This brigade, the Third Brigade, and the 
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- considerable reinforcements which this 
time filled the gap between the two bri- 
gades were gradually driven fighting 
every yard upon a line running, roughly, 
from Fortuin, south of St. Julien, in a 
northeasterly direction toward Passchen- 
daele. Here the two brigades were re- 
lieved by two British brigades, after 
exertions as glorious, as fruitful, and, 
alas! as costly as soldiers have ever been 
called upon to make. 

Monday morning broke bright and 
clear and found the Canadians behind 
the firing line. This day, too, was to 
bring its anxieties. The attack was still 
pressed, and it became necessary to ask 


Brig. Gen. Curry whether he could 
once more call upon his_ shrunken 
brigade. “The men are tired,” this in- 


domitable soldier replied, “ but they are 
ready and glad to go again to the 
trenches.” And so once more, a hero 
leading heroes, the General marched 
back the men of the Second Brigade, re- 
duced to a quarter of its original 
strength, to the very apex of the line as 
it existed at that moment. 

This position he held all day Monday; 
on Tuesday he was still occupying the re- 
serve trenches, and on Wednesday was 
relieved and retired to billets in the rear. 

Such, in the most general outline, is 
the story of a great and glorious feat of 
arms. A story told so soon after the 
event, while rendering bare justice to 
units whose doings fell under the eyes of 
particular observers, must do less than 
justice to others who played their part— 
and all did—as gloriously as those whose 
special activities it is possible, even at 
this stage, to describe. But the friends 
of men who fought in other battalions 
may be content in the knowledge that 
they, too, shall learn, when time allows 
the complete correlation of diaries, the 
exact part which each unit played in 
these unforgettable days. It is rather 
accident than special distinction which 
had made it possible to select individual 
battalions for mention. 

It would not be right to close even this 
account without a word of tribute to the 
auxiliary services. The signalers were 
always cool and resourceful. The tele- 
graph and telephone wires being con- 


stantly cut, many belonging to this sery- 
ice rendered up their lives in the dis- 
charge of their duty, carrying out re- 
pairs with the cost complete calmness in _ 
exposed positions. The dispatch carriers, 

as usual, behaved with the greatest brav- 

ery. Theirs is a lonely life, and very 

often a lonely death. One cycle mes- 

senger lay upon the ground, badly 

wounded. He stopped a passing officer 

and delivered his message, together with 

some verbal instructions. These were co- 

herently given, but he swooned almost be- 

fore the words were out of his mouth. 

The artillery never flagged. in the 
sleepless struggle in which so much de- 
pended upon its exertions. Not a Cana- 
dian gun was lost in the long battle of 
retreat. And the nature of the position 
renders such a record very remarkable. 
One battery of four guns found itself in 
such a situation that it was compelled 
to turn two of its guns directly about and 
fire upon the enemy in positions almest 
diametrically opposite. 

It is not possible in this account to at- 
tempt a description of the services ren- 
dered by the Canadian Engineers or. the 
Medical Corps. Their members rivaled 
in coolness, endurance, and valor the 
Canadian infantry, whose comrades they 
were, and it is hoped in separate commu- 
nications to do justice to both these bril- 
liant services. 

No attempt has been made in this de-- 
scription to explain the recent operations 
except in so far as they spring from, or 
are connected with, the fortunes of the 
Canadian Division. It is certain that 
the exertions of the troops who rein- 
forced and later relieved the Canadians 
were not less glorious, but the long, 
drawn-out struggle is a lesson to the 
whole empire. “Arise, O Israel!” The 
empire is engaged in a struggle, without 
quarter and without compromise, against 
an enemy still superbly organized, still 
immensely powerful, still confident that 
its strength is the mate of its necessities. 
T> arms, then, and still to arms! In 
Great Britain, in Canada, in Australia 
there is need, and there is need now, of 
a community organized alike in military 
and industrial co-operation. 

That our countrymen in Canada, even © 
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while their hearts are still bleeding, will 
answer every call which is made upon 
them, we well know. 

The graveyard of Canada in Flanders 
is large; it is very large. Those who lie 
there have left their mortal remains on 


alien soil. To Canada they have be- 
queathed their memories and their glory. 
On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 


Vapor Warfare Resumed 


SIR JOHN FRENCH’S REPORT. 


The British Press Bureau authorized 
the publication of the following report, 
dated May 3, by Field Marshal Sir John 
French ‘on the employment by the Ger- 
mans of poisonous gases as weapons of 
warfare: 


Tl’: gases employed have been 
ejected from pipes laid into the 
trenches, and also produced by 

the explosion of shells specially 
manufactured for the purpose. The Ger- 
man troops who attacked under cover of 
these gases were provided with specially 
designed respiratcrs which were issued 
in sealed patent covers. 

This all points to long and methodical 
preparation on a large scale. A week 
before the Germans first used this 
method they announced in their official 
communiqué that we were making use of 
asphyxiating gases. At the time there 
appeared to be no reason for this astound- 
ing falsehood, but now, of course, it is 
obvious that it was part of the scheme. 
It is a further proof of the deliberate 
nature of the introduction by the Ger- 
mans of a new and illegal weapon, and 
shows that they recognized its illegality, 
and were anxious to forestall neutral and 
possibly domestic criticism. 

Since the enemy has made use of this 
method of covering his advance with a 
cloud of poisoned air, he has repeated it 
both in offense and defense whenever the 
wind has been favorable. The effect of 
this poison is not merely disabling or 
even painlessly fatal as suggested in the 
German press. Those of its victims who 
do not succumb on the field and who can 
be brought into hospital suffer acutely, 
and in a large proportion of cases die a 


painful and lingering death. Those who 
survive are in little better case, as the 
injury to their lungs appears to be of a 
permanent character, and reduces them 
to a condition which points to their being 
invalids for life. 


These facts must be well known to the 
German scientists who devised this new 
weapon and to the military authorities 
who have sanctioned its use. I am of 
opinion that the enemy has definitely de- 
cided to use these gases as a normal pro- 
cedure, and that protests will be useless. 


THE “EYEWITNESS ” STORY. 


The following descriptive account, com- 
municated by the British Eyewitness 
present with General Headquarters, con- 
tinues and supplements the narrative 
published on April 29 of the movements 
of the British force and the French 
armies in immediate touch with it: 

April 30, 1915. 

As will have been gathered from the 
last summary, assaults accompanied with 
gas were not made on every position of 
the front held by the British to the north 
of Ypres at the same time. At one 
point it was not until the early morning 
of Saturday, April 24, that the Ger- 
mans brought this method into operation 
against a section of our line not far 
from our left flank. 

Late on Thursday afternoon the men 
here saw portions of the French retiring 
some distance to the west, and observed 
the cloud of vapor rolling along the 
ground southward behind them. Our 
position was then shelled with high ex- 
plosives until 8 P. M. On Friday also 
it was bombarded for some hours, the 
Germans firing poison shells for one 
hour. Their infantry, who were in- 
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trenched about 120 yards away, evidently 
expected some result from their use of 
the latter, for they put their heads above 
the parapets, as if to see what the effect 
had been on our men, and at intervals 
opened rapid rifle fire. The wind, how- 
ever, was strong and dissipated the fumes 
quickly, our troops did not suffer seri- 
ously from their noxious effect, and the 
enemy did not attempt any advance. 


On Saturday morning, just about 
dawn, an airship appeared in the sky to 
the east of our line at this point, and 
dropped four red stars, which floated 
downward slowly for some distance be- 
fore they died out. When our men, 
whose eyes had not unnaturally been 
fixed on this display of pyrotechnics, 
again turned to their front it was to 
find the German trenches rendered in- 
visible by a wall of greenish-yellow 
vapor, similar to that observed on the 
Thursday afternoon, which was bearing 
down on them on the breeze. Through 
this the Germans started shooting. Dur- 
ing Saturday they employed stupefying 
gas on several occasions in this quarter, 
but did not press on very quickly. One 
reason for this, given by a German 
prisoner, is that many of the enemy’s 
infantry were so affected by the fumes 
that they could not advance. 

To continue the narrative from the 
night of Sunday, April 25. At 12:30 
A. M., in face of repeated attacks, our 
infantry fell back from a part of the 
Grafenstafel Ridge, northwest of Zonne- 
beke, and the line then ran for some dis- 
tance along the south bank of the little 
Haanebeek stream. The situation along 
the Yperlee Canal remained practically 
unchanged. 

When the morning of the 26th dawned 
the Germans, who had been seen massing 
in St. Julien, and to the east of the 
village on the previous evening, made 
’ several assaults, which grew more and 
more fierce as the hours passed, but rein- 
forcements were sent up and the position 
was secured. Further east, however, our 
line was pierced near Broodseinde, and 
‘a. small body of the enemy established 
themselves in a portion of our trenches. 
In the afternoon a strong, combined 
counter-attack was delivered by the 


French and British along the whole front 
from Steenstraate to the east of St. 
Julien, accompanied by a violent bom-— 
bardment. This moment, so far as can 4 
be judged at present, marked the turn- 

ing point of the battle, for, although it — 
effected no great change in the situation, 
is caused a definite check to the enemy’s 
offensive, relieved the pressure, and 
gained a certain amount of ground. 


During this counter-attack the guns 
concentrated by both sides on this com- 
paratively narrow front: poured in a 
great volume of fire. From the right 
came the roar of the British batteries, 
from the left the rolling thunder of the 
soixante-quinze, and every now and then 
above the turmoil rose a dull boom as 
a huge howitzer shell burst in the vicin- — 
ity of Ypres. On the right our infantry 
stormed the German trenches elose to 
St. Julien, and in the evening gained 
the southern outskirts of the village. In 
the centre they captured the trenches a 
little to the south of the Bois des Cuisin- 
irs, west of St. Julien, and still further 
west more trenches were taken. This 
represented an advance of some 600 or 
700 yards, but the gain in ground could 
not at all points be maintained. Oppo- 
site St. Julien we fell back from the 
village to a position just south of the 
place, and in front of the Bois des Cuisin- 
irs and on the left of the line a similar 
retirement took place, the enemy making 
extensive use of his gas cylinders and of 
machine guns placed in farms at or other 
points of vantage. None the less, the 
situation at nightfall was more satis- 
factory than it had been. We were hold- 
ing our own well all along the line and 
had made progress at some points. On 
the right the enemy’s attacks on the front 
of the Grafenstafel Ridge had all been 
repulsed. 

In the meantime the French had 
achieved some success, having retaken 
Lizerne and also the trenches round Het 
Sast, captured some 250 prisoners, and 
made progress all along the west bank — 
of the canal. Heavy as our losses were 
during the day, there is little doubt that 
the enemy suffered terribly. Both sides 
were attacking at different points, the 
fighting was conducted very largely in 
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the open, and the close formations of the 
Germans on several occasions presented 
excellent targets to our artillery, which 
did not fail to seize its opportunities. 


Nothing in particular occurred during 
the night. 


The morning of the 27th found our 
troops occupying the following posi- 
tions: North of Zonnebeke the right of 
the line still held the eastern end of the 
Grafenstafel Ridge, but from here it 
bent southwestward behind the Haane- 
beek stream, which it followed to a point 
about half a mile east of St. Julien. 
Thence it curved back again to the Vam- 
heule Farm, on the Ypres-Poelcappelle 
road, running from here in a slight 
southerly curve to a point a little west 
of the Ypres-Langemarck road, where 
it joined the French. In the last men- 
tioned quarter of the field it followed 
generally the line of a low ridge running 
from west to east. On the French front 
the Germans had been cleared from the 
west bank of the canal, except at one 
point, Steenstraate, where they continued 
to hold the bridgehead. 


About 1 P. M. a counter-attack was 
made by us all along the line between 
the canal and the Ypres-Poelcappelle 
road, and for about an hour we con- 
tinued to make progress. Then the right 
and centre were checked. A little later 
the left was also held up, and the situa- 
tion remained very much as it had been 
on the previous day. The Germans were 
doubtless much encouraged by their 
initial success, and their previous bold- 
ness in attack was now matched by the 
stubborn manner in which they clung on 
to their positions. In the evening the 
French stormed some trenches east of 
the canal, but were again checked by the 
enemy’s gas cylinders. 


The night passed quietly, and was 
spent by us in reorganizing and consoli- 
dating our positions. The enemy did not 
interfere. This is not surprising, in 
view of the fact that by Tuesday even- 
ing they had been fighting for over five 
days. Their state of exhaustion is con- 
firmed by the statements of the prisoners 
captured by the French, who also report- 


ed that the German losses had been very 
heavy. 

On Wednesday, the 28th, there was a 
complete lull on this sector of our line, 
and the shelling was less severe. Some 
fighting, however, occurred along the 
canal, the French taking over 100 prison- 
ers. 

Nothing of any importance has oc- 
curred on other parts of the front. On the 
27th, at the Railway Triangle opposite 
Guinchy, the south side of the embank- 
ment held by the Germans was blown up 
by our miners. On the 28th a hostile 
aeroplane was forced to descend by our 
anti-aircraft guns. On coming down in 
rear of the German lines, it was at once 
fired upon and destroyed by our field 
artillery. Another hostile machine was 
brought down by rifle fire near Zonne- 
beke. 

Splendid work has been done during 
the past few days by our airmen, who 
have kept all the area behind the hostile 
lines under close observation. On the 
26th they bombed the stations of Staden, 
Thielt, Courtrai, Roubaix, and other 
places, and located an armored train near 
Langemarck, which was subsequently 
shelled and forced to retire. There have 
been several successful conflicts in the 
air, on one occasion a pilot in a single 
seater chasing a German machine to 
Roulers, and forcing it to land. 

The raid on Courtrai unfortunately cost 
the nation a very gallant life, but it will 
live as one of the most heroic episodes of 
the war. The airman started on the 
enterprise alone in a biplane. On arrival 
at Courtrai he glided down to a height 
of 300 feet and dropped a large bomb on 
the railway junction. While he did this 
he was the target of hundreds of rifles, 
of machine guns, and of anti-aircraft 
armament, and was severely wounded in 
the thigh. Though he might have saved 
his life by at once coming down in the 
enemy’s lines, he decided to save his ma- 
chine at all costs, and made for the Brit- 
ish lines. Descending to a height of only 
100 feet in order to increase his speed, 
he continued to fly and was again wound- 
ed, this time mortally. He still flew on, 


however, and without coming Gan at 45. 


ga, 
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the nearest of our aerodromes went all 
the way back to his own base, where he 
executed a perfect landing and made his 
report. He died in hospital not long 
afterward.* 

The outstanding feature of the action 
of the past week has been the steadiness 
of our troops on the extreme left; but 
of the deeds of individual gallantry and 
devotion which have been performed it 
would be impossible to narrate one- 
hundredth part. At one place in this 
quarter a machine gun was stationed in 
the angle of a trench when the German 
rush took place. One man after another 
of the detachment was shot, but the gun 
still continued in action, though five 
bodies lay around it. When the sixth man 
took the place of his fallen comrades, of 
whom one was his brother, the Germans 
were still pressing on. He waited until 
they were only a few yards away, and 
then poured a stream of bullets on to the 
advancing ranks, which broke and fell 
back, leaving rows of dead. He was then 
wounded himself. 

Under the hot fire to which our bat- 
teries were subjected in the early part 
of the engagement telephone wires were 
repeatedly cut. The wire connecting one 
battery with its observing officer was 
severed on nine separate occasions, and 
on each occasion repaired by a Sergeant, 
who did the work out in the open under 
a perfect hail of shells. 

On May 5 the following account of the 
British Official Eyewitness, continuing 
the report of April 30, was published: 

About 5 P. M. a dense cloud of suf- 
focating vapors was launched from their 
trenches along the whole front held by 
the French right and by our left from 
the Ypres-Langemarck road to a consid- 
erable distance east of St. Julien. The 


*The obituary columns of The Times of 
April 30 contained the following notice under 
** Died of Wounds ”’: 

RHODES-MOORHOUSE.—On Tuesday, 
the 27th April, of wounds received while 
dropping bombs on Courtrai the day 
before, WILLIAM BarNARD RHopES RHOopDES- 

MoorHouse, Second Lieutenant, Royal Fly- 

ing Corps, aged 27, dear elder son of Mr. 

and Mrs. Edward Moorehouse of Parnham 

House, Dorset, and most loved husband 

of Linda Rhodes-Moorhouse. 


fumes did not carry much beyond cur 
front trenches. But these were to a 
great extent rendered untenable, and a 
retirement from them was ordered. 

No sooner had this started than the 
enemy opened a violent bombardment 
with asphyxiating shells and shrapnel on 
our trenches and on our infantry as they 
were withdrawing. Meanwhile our guns 
had not been idle. From a distance, per- 
haps owing to some peculiarity of the 
light, the gas on this occasion looked like 
a great reddish cloud, and the moment 
it was seen our batteries poured a con- 
centrated fire on the German trenches. 

Curious situations then arose between 
us and the enemy. The poison belt, the 
upper part shredding into thick wreaths 
of vapor as it was shaken by the wind, 
and the lower and denser part sinking 
into all inequalities of the ground, rolled 
slowly down the trenches. Shells would 
rend it for a moment, but it only settled 
down again as thickly as before. 

Nevertheless, the German infantry 
faced it, and they faced a hail of shrap- 
nel as well. In some cases“where the 
gas had not reached our lines our troops 
held firm and shot through the cloud at 
the advancing Germans. In other cases 
the men holding the front line managed 
to move to the flank, where they were 
more or less beyond the affected area. 
Here they waited until the enemy came 
on and then bayoneted them when they 
reached our trenches. 

On the extreme left our supports 
waited until the wall of vapor reached 
our trenches, when they charged through 
it and met the advancing Germans with 
the bayonet as they swarmed over the 
parapets. 

South of St. Julien the denseness of 
the vapor compelled us to evacuate 
trenches, but reinforcements arrived who 
charged the enemy before they could es- 
tablish themselves in position. In every 
case the assaults failed completely. Large 
numbers were mown down by our artil- 
lery. Men were seen falling and others 
scattering and running back to their own 
lines. Many who reached the gas cloud 
could not make their way through it, and 
in all probability a great number of the 
wounded perished from the fumes. 
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It is to that extent, from a military 
standpoint, a sign of weakness. Another 
sign of weakness is the adoption of illegal 
methods of fighting, such as spreading 
poisonous gas. It is a confession by the 
Germans that they have lost their former 
great superiority in artillery and are, 
in any cost, seeking another technical ad- 
vantage over their enemy as a substitute. 

Nevertheless, this spirit, this deter- 
mination on the part of our enemies to 
stick at nothing must not be underesti- 
mated. Though it may not pay the Ger- 
mans in the long run, it renders it all 
the more obvious that they are a foe that 
can be overcome only by the force of 
overwhelming numbers of men and guns. 

Further to the east a similar attack 
was made about 7 P. M. which seems to 
have been attended with even less suc- 
cess, and the assaulting infantry was at 
once beaten back by our artillery fire. 

It was not long before all our trenches 
were reoccupied and the whole line re- 
established in its original position. The 
attack on the French met with the same 
result. 

The Eyewitness then relates incidents 
showing the steadiness of the Indian 
troops, who, he says, “advanced under 
a murderous fire, their war cry swelling 
louder and louder above the din.” 

Prisoners captured in the recent fight- 
ing, the narrative continues, stated that 
one German corps lost 80 per cent. of its 
men in the first week; that the losses 
from our artillery fire, even during days 
when no attacks were taking place, had 
been very heavy and that many of their 
own men had suffered from the effects 
of the gas. 

The writer concludes as follows: 

In regard to the recent fighting on our 
left, the German offensive, effected in 
the first instance by surprise, resulted 
in a considerable gain of ground for the 
enemy. Between all the earlier German 
efforts, the only difference was that on 
this latest occasion the attempt was car- 
ried out with the aid of poisonous gases. 

There is no reason why we should not 
expect similar tactics in the future. 
They do not mean that the Allies have 
lost the initiative in the Western theatre, 


nor that they are likely to lose it. They 
do mean, however, and the fact has been 
repeatedly pointed out, that the enemy’s 
defensive is an active one, that his con- 
fidence is still unshaken and that he 
still is able to strike in some strength 
where he sees the chance or where mere 
local advantage can be secured. 


The true idea of the meaning of the 
operations of the Allies can be gained 
only by bearing in mind that it is their 
primary object to bring about the ex- 
haustion of the enemy’s resources in 
men. 


In the form now assumed by this 
struggle—a war of attrition—the Ger- 
mans are bound ultimately to lose, and it 
is the consciousness of this fact that in- 
spires their present policy. This is to 
achieve as early as possible some success 
of sufficient magnitude to influence the 
neutrals, to discourage the Allies, to 
make them weary of the struggle and to 
induce the belief among the people igno- 
rant of war that nothing has been gained 
by the past efforts of the Allies because 
the Germans have not yet been driven 
back. It is being undertaken with a po- 
litical rather than a strategical object. 


The official British Eyewitness, under 
rate of May 11, 1915, gives an account of 
the German attempts on the previous Sat- 
urday and Sunday to break the British 
lines around Ypres, and of the beginning 
of the Anglo-French offensive north of 
Arras. He said: 

The calm that prevailed Thursday and 
Friday proved to be only the lull before 
the storm. Early Saturday morning it 
became apparent that the Germans were 
preparing an attack in strength against 
our line running east and northeast from 
Ypres, for they were concentrating under 
cover of a violent artillery fire, and at 
about 10 o’clock the battle began in 
earnest. 

At that hour the Germans attacked 
our line from the Ypres-Poelcappelle 
road to within a short distance of the 
Menin highroad, it being evidently their 
intention while engaging us closely on 
the whole of this sector to break our 
front in the vicinity of the Ypres-Roul- 
ers Railway, to the north and to the south 
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of which their strongest and most deter- 
mined assaults were delivered. 


Under this pressure our front was 
penetrated at some points around Frez- 
enberg, and at 4:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon we made a counter-attack between 
the Zonnebeke road and the railway in 
order to recover the lost ground. Our 
offensive was conducted most gallantly, 
but was checked before long by the fire 
of machine guns. 


Meanwhile, the enemy launched an- 
other attack through the woods south of 
the Menin road, and at the same time 
threatened our left to the north of Ypres 
with fresh masses. Most desperate 
fighting ensued, the German infantry 
coming on again and again and gradual- 
ly forcing our troops back, though only 
for a short distance, in spite of repeated 
counter-attacks. . 

During the night the fighting con- 
tinued to rage with ever-increasing fury. 
It is impossible to say at exactly what 
hour our line was broken at different 
points, but it is certain that at one time 
the enemy’s infantry poured through 
along the Poelcappelle road, and even got 
as far as Wieltje at 9 P. M. 


There was also a considerable gap in 
our front about Frezenberg, where hos- 
tile detachments had penetrated. At 
both points counter-attacks were organ- 
ized without delay. To the east of the 
salient the Germans first were driven 
back to Frezenberg, but there they made 
a firm stand, and under pressure of fresh 
reinforcements we fell back again to- 
ward Verlorenhoek. 


Northeast of the salient a counter- 
attack carried out by us about 1 A. M. 
was. more successful. Our troops swept 
the enemy out of Wieltje at the bayo- 
net’s point, leaving the village strewn 
with German dead and, pushing on, re- 
gained most of the ground to the north 
of that point. And so the fight surged 
to and fro throughout the night. All 
around the scene of the conflict the sky 
was lit up by the flashes of the guns 
and the light of blazing villages and 
farms, while against this background of 
smoke and flame, looking out in the 
murky light over the crumbling ruins of 


the old town, rose the battered wreck of 
the cathedral town and the spires of 
Cloth Hall. 

When Sunday dawned there came a 
short respite, and the firing for a time 
died down. The comparative lull enabled 
us to reorganize and consolidate our 
position on the new line we had taken 
up and to obtain some rest after the 
fatigue and strain of the night. It did 
not last long, however, and in the after- 
noon the climax of the battle was 
reached, for, under the cover of intense 
artillery fire, the Germans launched no 
less than five separate assaults against 
the east of the salient. 

To the north and northeast their at- 
tacks were not at first pressed so hard 
as on the south of the Menin road, 
where the fighting was especially fierce. 
In the latter direction masses of infan- 
try were hurled on with absolute desper- 
ation and were beaten off with corre- 
sponding slaughter. 

At one point, north of the town, 500 
cf the enemy advanced from the wood, 
and it is affirmed by those ‘present that 
not a single man of them escaped. 

On the eastern face, at 6:30 P. M., an 
endeavor was made to storm the grounds 
of the Chateau Hooge, a little north of 
the Menin road, but the force attempting 
it broke and fell back under the hail of 
shrapnel poured upon them by our guns. 
It was on this side, where they had to 
face the concentrated fire of guns, 
Maxims and rifles again and again in 
their efforts to break their way through, 
that the Germans incurred their heaviest 
losses, and the ground was literally 
heaped with dead. 

They evidently, for the time being at 
least, were unable to renew their efforts, 
and as night came on the fury of their 
offensive gradually slackened, the hours 
of darkness passing in quietness. 

During the day our troops saw some 
of the enemy busily employed in strip- 
ping the British dead in our abandoned 
trenches, east of the Hooge Chateau, and 
several Germans afterward were noticed 
dressed in khaki. 

So far as the Ypres region is con- 
cerned, this for us was a most successful 
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day. Our line, which on the northeast 
of the salient had, after~the previous 
day’s fighting, been reconstituted a short 
distance behind the original front, re- 
mained intact. Our losses were com- 
paratively slight, and, owing to the tar- 
gets presented by the enemy, the action 
resolved itself on our part into pure 
killing. 

The reason for this very determined 
effort to crush our left on the part of 
the Germans is not far to seek. It is 
probable that for some days previously 
they had been in possession of informa- 
tion which led them‘to suppose that we 
intended to apply pressure on the right 
of our line, and that their great attack 
upon Ypres on the 7th, 8th, and 9th was 
undertaken with a view to diverting us 
from our purpose. 

In this the Germans were true to their 
principles, for they rightly hold that the 
best manner of meeting an expected hos- 
tile offensive is to forestall it by attack- 
ing in some other quarter. In this in- 
stance their leaders acted with the ut- 
most determination and energy and their 
soldiers fought with the greatest courage. 

The failure of their effort was due to 
the splendid endurance of our troops, 
who held the line around the salient un- 
der a fire which again and again blotted 
out whole lengths of the defenses and 
killed the defenders by scores. Time 
after time along those parts of the front 
selected for assault were parapets de- 
stroyed, and time after time did the 
thinning band of survivors build them up 
again and await the next onset as stead- 
ily as before. 

Here, in May, in defense of the same 
historic town, have our incomparable in- 
fantry repeated the great deeds their 
comrades performed half a year ago and 
beaten back most desperate onslaughts 
of hostile hordes backed by terrific artil- 
lery support. 

The services rendered by our troops in 
this quarter cannot at present be esti- 
mated, for their full significance will 
only be realized in the light of future 
events. But so far their devotion has 
indirectly contributed in no small meas- 
ure to the striking success already 
achieved by our allies. 


ATT 


Further south, in the meantime, on 
Sunday another struggle had been in 
progress on that portion of the front 
covered by the right of our line and the 
left of the French, for when the firing 
around Ypres was temporarily subsiding 
during the early hours of the morning 
another and even more tremendous can- 
nonade was suddenly started by the artil- 
lery of the Allies some twenty miles to 
the south. é 


The morning was calm, bright, and 
c'ear, and opposite our right, as the sun 
rose, the scene in front of our line was 
the most peaceful imaginable. Away to 
the right were Guinchy, with its brick- 
fields and the ruins of Givenchy. To 
the north of them lay low ground, where, 
hidden by trees and hedgerows, ran the 
opposing lines that were about to be- 
come the scene of the conflict, and be- 
yond, in the distance, rose the long ridge 
of Aubers, the villages crowning it stand- 
ing out clear cut against the sky. 

At 5 o’clock the bombardment began, 
slowly at first and then growing in vol- 
ume until the whole air quivered with the 
yush of the larger shells and the earth 
shook with the concussion of guns. In a 
few minutes the whole distant landscape 
disappeared in smoke and dust, which 
hung for a while in the still air and then 
drifted slowly across the line of battle. 


Shortly before 6 o’clock our infantry 
advanced along our front between the 
Bois Grenier and Festubert. On the left, 
north of Fromelles, we stormed the Ger- 
man first line trenches. Hand-to-hand 
fighting went on for some time with 
bayonet, rifle, and hand grenade, but we 
continued to hold on to this position 
throughout the day and caused the enemy 
very heavy loss, for not only were many 
Germans killed in the bombardment, but 
their repeated efforts to drive us from 
the captured positions proved most 
costly. 

On the right, to the north of Festu- 
bert, our advance met with considerable 
opposition and was not pressed. 

Meanwhile, the French, after a pro- 
longed bombardment, had taken the Ger- 
man positions north of Arras on a front 
of nearly five miles, and had pushed for- 
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ward from two to three miles, capturing 
2,000 prisoners and six guns. This re- 
markable success was gained by our 
allies in the course of a few hours. 

As may be supposed from the nature 
of the fighting which has been in pro- 
gress, our losses have been heavy. On 
other parts of the front our action was 
confined to that of the artillery, but this 
proved most effective later, all the com- 
munications of the enemy being sub- 
jected to so heavy and accurate a fire 
that in some quarters all movement by 
daylight within range of our lines was 
rendered impracticable. At one place 
opposite our centre a convoy of ammu- 
nition was hit by a shell, which knocked 
out six motor lorries and caused two 
to blow up. Opposite our centre we fired 
two mines, which did considerable dam- 
age to the enemy’s defenses. 

During the day also our aeroplanes at- 


tacked several points of importance. One 
of our airmen, who was sent to bomb the 
canal bridge near Don, was wounded on 
his way there, but continued and fulfilled 
his mission. Near Wytschaete, one of 
our aviators pursued a German aero- 
plane and fired a whole belt from his 
machine gun at it. The Taube suddenly 
swerved, righted itself for a second, and 
then descended from a height of several 
thousand feet straight to the ground. 


On the other hand, a British machine 
unfortunately was brought down over 
Lille by the enemy’s anti-aircraft guns, 
but it is hoped that the aviator escaped. 


In regard to the German allegation, 
that the British used gas in their at- 
tacks on Hill 60, the Eyewitness says: 

No asphyxiating gases have been em- 
ployed by us at any time, nor have they 
yet been brought into play by us. 


ae 


To Certain German Professors of Chemics 


[From Punch, May 5, 


1915.] 


HEN you observed how brightly other tutors 
\ \ Inspired the yearning heart of Youth; 
How from their lips, like Pilsen’s foaming pewters, 
It sucked the fount of German Truth; 
There, in your Kaiserlich laboratory, 
“We, too,” you said, “ will find a task to do, 
And so contribute something to the glory 
Of God and William Two. 


“Bring forth the stink-pots. 


Such a foul aroma 


By arts divine shall be evoked 
As will to leeward cause a state of coma 
And leave the enemy blind and choked; 
By gifts of culture we will work such ravages 
With our superbly patriotic smells 
As would confound with shame those half-baked savages, 
The poisoners of wells.” 


Good! You have more than matched the rival pastors 

That tute a credulous Fatherland; 
And we admit that you are proved our masters 

When there is dirty work in hand; 
But in your lore I notice one hiatus: 

Your Kaiser’s scutcheon with its hideous blot— 
You’ve no corrosive in your apparatus 

Can out that damnéd spot! O. S. 


Seven Days of War East and West 


Fighting of the Second Week in May on French and Russian Fronts. 


[By a Military Expert of THmn New York Timpms.] 


HE sinking of the Lusitania has, 
| for the week ended May 15, so 
completely absorbed the atten- 
tion of the press and the interest 
of the public that the military operations 
themselves have not received the notice 
that otherwise would have been awarded 
them. The sinking of this ship, with the 
delicate diplomatic situation between 
Germany and the United States which 
the act brought about, is not a military or 
naval operation as such, and comments 
on it have no place in this column At 
the same time there is an indirect effect 
of the drowning of hundreds of British 
citizens which will have a very direct. 
bearing on Britain’s military strength 
and policy. 

The British public is notably hard to 
stir, are slow to act, and almost always 
underrate their adversary. In almost 
every war, from 1775 down to and in- 
cluding the South African war, England, 
with a self-assurance that could only be 
based on ignorance of true conditions, 
has started with only a small force, and 
it has been only when this force has been 
defeated and used up that the realization 
of the true needs of the situation has 
dawned. Then, and then only, has re- 
cruiting been possible at a pace commen- 
surate with the necessity. 


In the Boer war, for example, every 
one in England, official and civilian, be- 
lieved that 30,000 men would be more 
than enough to defeat the South African 
burghers. Yet ten times 30,000 British 
soldiers were operating in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State before the war 
ended. 

In the present conflict Lord Kitchener 
himself admits that there are many 
times the number of British soldiers in 
France than was thought would be nec- 
essary when war was declared. And 


even up to May 6 the British public was 
not thoroughly aroused. Many of the 
peasants in the back counties hardly 
believed the war was a reality. Recruit- 
ing was slow, there was but little en- 
thusiasm, and Lord MHaldane’s thinly 
veiled hint that a draft might soon be- 
come necessary was almost unnoticed. 


But the sinking of the Lusitania has 
brought the war home to England as 
nothing else has or could have done, and 
all England is aflame with a bitterness 
against Germany which is already in- 
creasing the flow of recruits and can- 
not but add to the fighting efficiency cf 
the men now at the front. The effect 
will be far-reaching throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire, and will do much to solve 
the problem which faced the organizers 
of Great Britain’s forces of how to get 
sufficient volunteers to swell the volume 
of the French expeditionary force and to 
replace the casualties. 

To turn to the direct military opera- 
tions in the various theatres of war, no 
week since last Fall has witnessed more 
important activities or offensive move- 
ments conducted on such a scale. On 
both western and eastern fronts truly 
momentous actions involving great num- 
bers of men have been under way, and 
though not yet concluded, have advanced 
so far as to give a reasonable basis for 
estimating the results. 


ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


On the western front the principal 
scenes of action have been the front 
from Nieuport to Arras, the Champagne 
district, and the southern side of the 
German wedge from its apex at St. 
Mihiel to Pont-A-Mousson. On the north- 
ern part of the Allies’ line from Ypres 
to Nieuport the Germans have been the 
aggressors. They have selected as the 
principal points of attack the Belgian line 
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back of the Yser just south of Nieuport 
and the point of juncture of the British 
with the Belgian lines. 

Both attacks have the same general 
cbject—the bending back of the line 
between these two points with a vision, 
for the future, of Dunkirk and Calais. 
The attack along the Yser has _ not 
been pushed to any extent, and what 
advantage there is rests with the Bel- 
gians. In fact, the Belgians have ad- 
vanced somewhat and have been able to 
throw a bridge across the Yser near St. 
George, just east of Nieuport, on the 
Nieuport-Bruges road. 

Around Ypres the fighting has been 
more than usually fierce and desperate. 
Blow after blow has been struck, first 
by one side, then by the other. Both 
German and British have admittedly 
suffered enormous losses, but the posi- 
tions of their respective lines are almost 
unchanged from those occupied a week 
ago. The German gains of last week in 
the vicinity of Steenstraate produced in 
the British lines around Ypres a sharp 
salient, and it is against the sides of 
this salient that the Germans have been 
hurling their forces. 

The town of Ypres is now in complete 
ruins, and, although it would normally 
be of importance because of the fact that 
it is the point of crossing of a number 
of roads, this importance is destroyed 
by the fact that it is entirely dominated 
by the German artillery. As long as this 
state of affairs exists the town has prac- 
tically no strategic value. All that the 
Germans can accomplish if they take 
Ypres will have been a flattening out 
of the British salient. 

Germany cannot be content with occa- 
sional bending of the Allies’ line. The 
process is too slow and too costly. Ger- 
many has almost, if not quite, reached 
her maximum strength, and the losses 
she now suffers will be difficult to re- 
place. Viewing the situation entirely 
from the German standpoint, success 
can only mean breaking through and 
attacking the two exposed flanks at the 
point pierced. This would force a re- 
treat, as in the case of the Russian 
lines along the Dunajec, which will be 


taken up later on. No other form of 
action can be decisive, though it might 
permit a little more of Belgian or 
French territory to change hands. This 
would, of course, in case the war were 
declared a draw, give Germany an ad- 
ditional advantage in the discussion of 
terms of peace, especially if the rule 
of uti posseditis were applied as a basis 
from which to begin negotiations. But 
this contingency is too remote for pres- 
ent consideration. 


As to the probability of German suc- 
cess around Ypres, it seems to grow 
less as time passes. After the first 
rush was over and the British lines had 
time to re-form Germany has accom- 
plished nothing. Moreover, it is certain 
that in back of the short twenty-five 
miles of line held by the British troops 
there is a reserve of almost a half mil- 
lion men. No other portion of the battle 
line in either theatre has such great 
latent strength ready to be thrown in 
when the critical moment comes. Just 
why it has not been used so far is a mys- 
tery, the solution of which can be found 
only in the brain of Sir John French. 
But it is known to be in France and is 
there for a purpose. 

From Loos to Arras the French have 
undertaken the most ambitious and the 
most successful offensive movement 
made in the west since Winter set in. 
The entire French line along this front 
of twenty-five miles, taking the Germans 
by surprise, has gone forward a distance 
varying from one-half to two and a half 
miles. The attack was launched at an 
extremely opportune moment. The Ger- 
mans were, in the first place, extremely 
busy in the north at Ypres, and were 
making every effort to drive that attack 
home. The probabilities were, therefore, 
that the line in front of the Arras-Loos 
position was none too strong, and that 
such reserves as could be spared had been 
sent north. Then, again, it would tend 
to divert attention from the Ypres line, 
and so relieve somewhat the pressure on 
the British lines at that point. 

The objective of the French attack 
seems to have been the town of Lens, 
which is the centre of the coal district 
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of France. Loos, which is ‘about three 
miles north of Lens, has been one of the 
centres of fighting. This indicates how 
close the French are to their objective. 
Lens is an important railroad centre, 
and is the point of junction of many 
roads which radiate in all directions. As 
yet the French advance is not sufficient 
to denote anything, but another step in 
the “nibbling” process by means of 
which the French have kept the Germans 
occupied for some months. 


In the German angle, from Etain to St. 
Mihiel to Pont-a-Mousson, the French 
achieved what will probably prove to be 
the greatest local success of the past 
week. That is, the complete occupation 
of the Le Prétre woods. Sooner or later 
the continual French encroachments on 
the German area of occupation must 
cause the straightening out of this line 
and the retirement of the Germans to 
the supporting forts of Metz. The object 
of all the French moves against this 
angle has been the town of Thiancourt, 
on the German supply line from Metz. 
The capture of the last German line of 
trenches in the Prétre Forest brings the 
French within six miles of this town. 
When the French reach the northern 
edge of this forest, and they must be 
very close to it now, it will be a simple 
matter to drop shells into Thiancourt 
and seriously endanger every train that 
comes in. 

On the rest of the western front there 
have been a number of isolated actions, 
notably in the Champagne district, in 
the Argonne Forest and north of Flirey, 
between St. Mihiel and Pont-4-Mousson. 
They have been of no particular advan- 
tage, however, and seem to have had no 
definite purpose beyond making addi- 
tions to the casualty lists. 

Considering the results of the week’s 
operations in the west, therefore, it is 
safe to say that the advantage lies with 
the Allies. That part of the line which 
has been thrown on the defensive has 
more than held its own, while the French 
offense has resulted in a considerable 
advance over a wide front. If we may 
draw any comparison at all from this, 
it must be that the German line is not 
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nearly so impenetrable as the British, 
and that when the Allies think the at- 
tempt will justify the losses that will 
be inevitably sustained, the German line 
can be broken even though the rup- 
ture may be quickly healed. 


IN THE EASTERN THEATRE. 


In the eastern theatre interest still cen- 
tres in the battles in Galicia. In West- 
ern Galicia, between the Dunajec and the 
San, the Russian forces are steadily giv- 
ing way before the attacks of the Ger- 
manic allies. Their retreat, which, dur- 
ing the past week, has been rapid, has 
been well protected by heavy rear guard 
actions, which have temporarily delayed 
the pursuing Austrians at various points. 
At the same time, however, but little 
respite was given to the Russians. 


German and Austrian reports as to the 
number of prisoners and amount of booty 
will bear scrutiny, and, taken into con- 
sideration with recent disturbances in 
Italy, may safely be discounted. The 
surrender of such large bodies of troops, 
even in the Russian Army, cannot be 
forced when the lines of retreat are open 
or when sufficient notice is given that 
such lines are dangerously menaced. It 
is only when troops are surrounded or 
when a large hostile force is thrust in 
between units, as happened some months 
ago with the Tenth Russian Army in the 
Masurian Lakes district, that such sur- 
renders occur. 

This does not apply, of course, to the 
wounded, and in the present case the 
Russians, through the enforced rapidity 
of their retreat, must necessarily in 
many instances have left their wounded 
on the field of battle to fall into the 
hands of the pursuing enemy. Certainly 
the Russian losses were heavy. Equally 
certain is it that the battle for the Car- 
pathian passes is now history. 

This is evident from a brief review of 
the Russian position on the Carpathian 
front, with particular reference to the 
necessary lines of communications and 
an outline of the present Russian posi- 
tion, as accurately as it can at present 
be determined. It must be stated at this 
point, however, that this position is a 
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matter of doubt, as reports from Vienna 
and from Petrograd are greatly at vari- 
ance as to what has been accomplished. 

It was noted last week that the Rus- 
sian line formed a huge crescent, the 
longer arc of which (and this was the 
Carpathian front) extended from Bart- 
feld north, then east along the Carpathi- 
an crests, north of Uzsok to a point on 
the Stryi River. This line is over 100 
miles long. It was dependent for sup- 
plies on five roads, three of which were 
fairly good dirt roads, the other two 
railroads; of the latter one runs through 
Uzsok, and is so far east that only a 
small section of the line was reached 
by it. 

The main line, however, has been sup- 
plied from the remaining four, all of 
which turn off either from the one lat- 
eral railroad from Przemysl to Jaslo or 
from the dirt road between Jaslo and 
Sanok, and run south to the various 
passes. As this latter road simply loops 
the railroad between these two points, 
the entire Russian Carpathian line may 
be considered to have been supplied by 
the lateral railroad from Sanok to Jaslo. 
In proportion to the number of troops 
that had to be fed and supplied, these 
lines were only too few, and the marvel 
is that Russia was able to keep up the 
necessary flow of food and ammunition 
throughout her effort against the Car- 
pathian passes. The possession of all of 
these roads was the sine qua non of 
Russian success. The loss of any one 
of them would affect so many miles of 
her line that the whole line would have 
felt the influence. 

The Austrian troops are said to have 
reached the lower San, but no particular 
point is mentioned. Nothing is said 
about the upper San or the stretch of 
Galicia between the two. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that the Russian left 
is on the Vistula, near the confluence of 
the San, and that the general line runs 
from there south, probably through 
Rzeszow along the valley of the Wistok 
River, occupying the wooded hills east 
of that river, and bending eastward 
slightly toward the upper San. This 
means that all of the lines of communi- 


cation that supplied the Carpathian 
front except the line through Uzsok Pass 
are now in Austrian hands. 

Russia still clings tenaciously to 
Uzsok, however, doubtless having under 
consideration the possibility that Italy 
may enter the war, and that another ad- 
vance against the Carpathians may then 
be made. In such a contingency the Rus- 
sian losses in the various engagements 
around Uzsok would not have been in 
vain. 

Russia has answered the Austrian 
drive from the west by a vigorous of- 
fense against the defenses of Bukowina 
Province. The Austrian forces east of 
the San River are divided—one part 
which has been extremely active against 
the Russians being on the east bank of 
the Stryi, and the other, which has been 
auiescently defensive, along the Bis- 
tritza, the latter line running almost due 
east and west. This latter force the Rus- 
sians struck, using large bodies of Cos- 
sack cavalry in a flanking movement 
from the north. The Austrian retreat 
has been more precipitate, and thé losses 
greater in proportion than in the Rus- 
sian retreat from the Dunajec. 

If in addition the Rumanians came 
across Transylvania and cought the 
Austrians in the rear the defeat would 
almost offset that of the Russians in 
the west. Rumania’s advent into the 
war is, however, still a matter of doubt, 
and any conclusions pedicated on that 
assumption are entirely speculative. 

The two known facts in regard to the 
Galician situation are that in Western 
Galicia the Russian Dunajec line is re- 
treating, uncovering and therefore in- 
volving in its retreat the troops in the 
Carpathians, and in Eastern Galicia the 
Russians seem to have the greater meas- 
ure of success. Of the two, however, the 
operations in Western Galicia are of in- 
finitely greater importance. Eventually 
the Russian retreat will probably reach 
the general line of the San River north 
of Jaraslau, where there will be an op- 
portunity to re-form on a much shorter 
line, and after recuperation of men and 
supplies preparations for a new offense 
may be begun. 
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Operation on the Russian Front 
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This map records the action for the week ended May 15. In the extreme north, 
in the Russian Baltic Province of Courland, the Germans still held the port of Libau, 
(1,) and a fierce battle was in progress south of Shavli, (2,) where the Russians 
stopped the raid toward Mitau. 

In South Poland and West Galicia the changes brought about by the great Austro- 
German drive of 1,500,000 men from Cracow are shown by the heavy dotted and solid 
lines. The dotted line shows the approximate position of the German battle front 
when the drive began and the solid line its approximate position according to latest 
advices from Berlin and Vienna, Jaroslau (3) being the latest important position 
reported captured. 

In extreme Eastern Galicia the situation was reversed, the dotted line showing 
roughly the position of the Russian line when the counter-drive by the Czar’s forces 
was launched and the solid line its position, so far as was ascertainable, on May 15. 
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Their defeat, however, has been a se- 
vere blow, and has cost Russia a terrible 
price in men and in guns, the latter of 
which she could less afford to lose. On 
the other hand, they have inflicted terri- 
ble punishment on the victors, so that 
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the victory partakes of a Pyrrhian char- 
acter. 

In the meantime operations in the 
Dardanelles are being pressed, but are 
not reported with sufficient definiteness 
to give an idea as to the probable result. 


Austro-German Success 


By Major E. Moraht. 


Major E. Moraht, the military expert 
of the Berliner Tageblatt, discussed the 
operations on the eastern war front as 
follows in the Tageblatt of April 30: 

Austria-Hungary, through its latest 
decision to create a supplementary Land- 
sturm service law, has given notice that 
it desires under any circumstances to be 
able to wage the war for a longer time, 
if conditions should compel it to do so. 
Thus are contradicted all the reports 
spread by ill-informed correspondents of 
foreign newspapers, who sought to create 
the impression that Austria-Hungary 
was tired and had not the energy to face 
the situation such as it is. Furthermore, 
the acceptance of the supplementary 
Landsturm service gave testimony, in the 
Hungarian Parliament, of the unanimity 
in which the Hungarian Nation unites as 
soon as it is a question of furthering the 
armed preparedness of the army. 


The Landsturm law heretofore had 
two defects—it included in its scope only 
the once-trained men liable to Landsturm 
service up to the age of 42 years, and 
restricted the use of certain Landsturm 
troops to certain areas. Hereafter it will 
be possible to use the men capable of 
bearing arms up to the fiftieth year, 
though, to be sure, only in case the 
younger classes have in general already 
been exhausted. It will also be possible 
to draw Hungarian formations and Aus- 
trian Landsturm troops in such a manner 
that the area available will offer no more 
difficulties. Even though the new law 
will presumably hold good only during 
the present war, the impression created 
by the decision of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government on the enemy and 


on neutrals cannot be a slight one. 
We in Germany can only congratulate 
the peoples of our ally, so willing to 
make sacrifices, upon this resolve, and 
no one among us will be able to deny 
recognition thereof, the less because we 
ourselves, according to human calcula- 
tions, will not have to adopt such an ex- 
tension of Landsturm service. 


Our northeastern army has again been 
heard of. After a considerable time the 
situation has again changed, and that, 
too, in our favor. The battles northeast 
and east of Suwalki have again revived 
and have given into our hands the Rus- 
sian trenches along a front of twenty 
kilometers. Between Kovno and Grodno, 
both situated on the Niemen, we must 
note in our battle line the towns of 
Mariampol, Kalwarya, and tbe territory 
east of Suwalki. This front has opposed 
to it the two Russian fortresses men- 
tioned and between them the bridge- 
heads at Olita and Sereje. Owing to the 
brevity of the latest report, it cannot be 
told whether our attack found an end in 
the Russian positions. It may be that 
the attack went further and won terri- 
tory at least twenty kilometers wide to- 
ward the Niemen. Moreover, we have 
learned that the Russians still held on 
north of Prasznysz, where on April 27 
they lost prisoners and machine guns. 


No answer is given by the sparse re- 
ports from the eastern army to the ques- 
tion of the entire foreign press: ‘“‘ Where 
has Hindenburg been keeping himself? ” 
Wishes and speculations may thus busy 
themselves as much as they like with the 
answering of that question. In the Rus- 
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sian version of the war situation there is 
reference to advance guard skirmishes in 
the territory of Memel, a brief interrup- 
tion of the quiet southeast of Augustowa 
and before Ossowicz. The Russians are 
clearly worried by the possibility of an 
undertaking of the navy against the Rus- 
sian Baltic coast. 


The territory of the fighting in the 
Carpathians still claims the chief interest 
—especiall:7 because everywhere where 
the general position and the weather 
conditions and topographical conditions 
permitted the Austro-Hungarian-German 
offensive has begun. As has been em- 
phasized on previous occasions, the 
eagerness for undertaking actions on the 
part of our allies had never subsided at 
any point, in spite of the strenuous rigors 
of a stationary warfare. As early as 
April 14 an advance enlivened the terri- 
tory northwest of the Uzsok Pass. The 
position on the heights of Tucholka has 
been won. The heights west and east of 
the Laborez valley are in the hands of 
the Austro-German allies, and each day 
furnishes new proofs of the forward 
pressure. Of especial importance is the 
capture of Russian points of support 
southeast of Koziowa, east of the Orawa 
valley. The advance takes its course 
against the Galician town of Stryi. The 
progress which the Austro-German 
southern army made has so far been 
moving in the same direction, and one 
can understand why the Russians insti- 
tuted the fiercest counter-attacks in 
order to force the allied troops to halt in 
this territory. The counter-attacks, 
however, ended with a collapse of the 
Russians, and the resultant pursuit was 
so vigorous that twenty-six more 
trenches were wrested from the foe. 
Daily our front is being advanced in a 
northeasterly direction, and there is little 
prospect for the Russians of being able 
to oppose successful resistance to our 
pressure. For it is not a matter of the 
success of a single fighting group that 
has been shoving forward like a wedge 
from the great line of attack, but of a 
strategic offensive led as a unit, and 
everywhere winning territory, the time 
for which seems to have arrived. 


It is an important fact that the eastern 
group of the Austro-Hungarian army 
will clearly not be shattered. At 
Zaleszcyki a stand is being maintained, 
and at Boyan on the Pruth the Austrian 
mortars have driven the Russians out of 
their next-to-the-last positions before the 
Bessarabian frontier. 


The speech of the Hungarian Minister 
of Defense of the Realm, Baron Hazai, 
who a few days ago discussed the mili- 
tary situation of the recent past in ex- 
haustive fashion, is very interesting in 
many respects. It doubtless aimed to set 
in the right light the bravery of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, for there have 
been persons who took little or no note of 
the achievements of that army. The 
Minister selected examples from the war- 
fare of the eighteenth century, the time 
of the lukewarm campaigns, and the 
warfare of the nineteenth century, the 
era of logical and energetical battles. 
From this period of mobile wars, that 
were carried on under the principle of 
energy, he came to the preparations for 
the present war and estimated the num- 
ber of soldiers which the belligerent 
parties had drawn to the colors at be- 
tween 25,000,000 and 26,000,000 men. 
More than half of these are to be re- 
garded as warriors, while the rest are 
doing service as reserves for the army or 
in the lines of support and communica- 
tion, outside the fighting zone. The 
highest number of fighters on a single 
theatre of the war included from six to 
seven million fighters on both sides. The 
long trench warfare, the Minister rightly 
pointed out, demands greater energy 
than was ever demanded at any time of 
the troops, and a loss of from 10 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. of the fighting force to- 
day no longer keeps back the leaders 
from executing far-going decisions. To- 
day the fronts clash, not in one-day or 
several day battles, but for weeks and 
months at a time, so that many of the 
fighters even now have already taken 
part in 100 battles. These instructive 
and appreciative words from an authori- 
tative station throw a bright light upon 
the strength of the nations which are 
sacrificing their forces in a sense of duty 
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to their fatherland. But the lesson 
which the homeland should draw from 
such unprecedented self-sacrifice consists 
of this—always to stand as a firm pro- 


tective wall behind the army, never to 
deny it recognition and encouraging ap- 
proval, and to dissipate its cares for the 
present and for the future. 


The Campaign in the Carpathians 


Russian Victory Succeeded by Reverses and Defeat. 


THE VICTORY IN APRIL. 
[By the Correspondent of The London Times. ] 
Petrograd, April 18. 


A dispatch from the Headquarters 
Staff of the Commander in Chief says: 

At the beginning of March, (Old Style,) 
in the principal chain of the Carpathians, 
we only held the region of the Dukla 
Pass, where our lines formed an exterior 
angle. All the other passes—Lupkow and 
further east—were in the hands of the 
enemy. 

In view of this situation, our armies 
were assigned the further task of de- 
veloping, before the season of bad roads 
due to melting snows began, our positions 
in the Carpathians which dominated the 
outlets into the Hungarian plain. About 
the period indicated great Austrian 
forces, which had been concentrated for 
the purpose of relieving Przemysl, were 
in position between the Lupkow and 
Uzsok Passes. 

It was for this sector that our grand 
attack was planned. Our troops had to 
carry out a frontal attack under very 
difficult conditions of terrain. To facil- 
itate their attack, therefore, an auxiliary 
attack was decided upon on a front in the 
direction of Bartfeld as far as the Lup- 
kow. This secondary attack was opened 
on March 19 and was completely devel- 
oped. 

On the 23rd and 28th of March our 
troops had already begun their principal 
attack in the direction of Baligrod, en- 
veloping the enemy positions from the 
west of the Lupkow Pass and on the east 
near the source of the San. 

The enemy opposed the most desperate 
resistance to the offensive of our troops. 


They had brought up every available man 
on the front from the direction of Bart- 
feld as far as the Uzsok Pass, including 
even German troops and numerous cav- 
alrymen fighting on foot. His effectives 
on this front exceeded 300 battalions. 
Moreover, our troops had to overcome 
great natural difficulties at every step. 

Nevertheless, from April 5—that is, 
eighteen days after the beginning of our 
offensive—the valor of our troops enabled 
us to accomplish the task that had been 
set, and we captured the principal chain 
of the Carpathians on the front. Reghe- 
toff-Volosate, 110 versts (about 70 miles) 
long. The fighting latterly was in the 
nature of actions in detail with the object 
of consolidating the successes we had 
won. 

To sum up: On the whole Carpathian 
front, between March 19 and April 12, 
the enemy, having suffered enormous 
losses, left in our hands, in prisoners 
only, at least 70,000 men, including about 
900 officers. Further, we captured more 
than thirty guns and 200 machine guns. 

On April 16 the actions in the Car- 
pathians were concentrated in the direc- 
tion of Rostoki. The enemy, notwith- 
standing the enormous losses he had 
suffered, delivered, in the course of that 
day, no fewer than sixteen attacks in | 
great strength. These attacks, all of 
which were absolutely barren of result, 
were made against the heights which we 
had occupied further to the east of Tele- 
povee. 

Our troops, during the night of the 
16th-17th, after a desperate fight, 
stormed and captured a height to the 
southeast of the village of Polen, where 
we took many prisoners. Three enemy 
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counter-attacks on this height were re- 
pulsed. 

In other sectors all along our front 
there is no change. 

THE GRAND DUKE’S STRATEGY. 

Petrograd, April 19. 

Today’s record of the brilliant feats of 
the Russian Army in the Carpathians 
during the past month, contained in the 
survey of the Grand Duke, presents only 
one aspect—the discomfiture of the Aus- 
tro-German forces. The Neue Freie 
Presse gives some indication of the other 
aspect. 

In a recent issue it stated that “the 
fortnight’s battle around the Lupkow and 
Uzsok Passes has been one of the most 
obstinate in history. The Russians suc- 
ceeded in forcing the Austrians out of 
their positions. The difficulties of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army are complicated 
by the weather and the lack of ammuni- 
tion and food.” The question naturally 
suggests itself, why did these difficulties 
not equally disturb the Russian opera- 
tions? On our side the difficulties of 
transport were, if anything, greater. The 
enemy was backed by numerous railways, 
with supplies close at hand, and was 
fighting on his native soil, and these ad- 
vantages undoubtedly compensated for 
the greater difficulties of commissariat 
for the larger numbers of Austro-Ger- 
mans. But from the avowal of the Neue 
Freie Presse it is suggested here that the 
Austrians were disorganized. The causes 
of this disorganization are attributed by 
military observers to the mixing up of 
German with Austrian units, rendering 
the task of command and supply very 
difficult. 

The Grand Duke is fully prepared to 
take the field as soon as the allied com- 
manders decide that the time for a gen- 
eral action has come. Never has the 
spirit of the Russian Army been firmer. 

The critics this morning comment on 
the official communiqué detailing a gi- 
gantic task brilliantly fulfilled by the 
Carpathian army during March. Our 
position in the region of the Dukla Pass 
early last month exposed us to pressure 
from two sides, and might have involved 
the necessity of evacuating the main 
range. Our army thus required to extend 


its positions commanding the outlets to 
the Hungarian plain, before the Spring 
thaws, in face of a large hostile concen- 
tration between Lupkow and Uzsok. The 
chief attack was directed against the 
latter section, and an auxiliary attack 
against the Bartfeld-Lupkow section. 
The auxiliary attack began on March 19 
against the Austro-German left flank 
and reached its full development four 
days later. Mistaking the auxiliary for 
the principal attack, the enemy began an 
advance from the Bukowina, hoping to 
divert us from Uzsok, but, instead, the 
larger portion of our army assailed the 
enemy’s flanks while a smaller body ad- 
vanced against Rostoki, surmounting the 
immense difficulties of mountain warfare 
in Springtime. 

By means of the envelopment of both 
his flanks the enemy was, by April 5, 
dislodged from the main range on the 
entire seventy-mile front from Regetow 
to Wolosate. Convinced that we were 


directing our chief efforts against his 


flanks, the enemy now strove to break 
our resistance in the Rostoki“direction, 
but, after sixteen futile attacks, he was 
obliged to cede the commanding height 
of Telepovee, our occupation of which will 
probably compel him to evacuate his posi- 
tions at Polen and Smolnik and withdraw 
to the valley of the Cziroka, a tributary 
of the Laborez. 


DEFEAT IN EARLY MAY. 
[By The Associated Press.] 


VIENNA, May 13, (via Amsterdam to 
London, May 14.)—An official state- 


ment issued here tonight after recalling © 


that in November and December at Lodz 
and Limanowa the Austro-Germans com- 
pelled the Russians to draw back on a 
front to the extent of 400 kilometers, 
(about 249 miles,) thereby stopping the. 
Russian advance into Germany, con- 
tinues: 


From January to the middle of April 


- the Russians vainly exerted themselves to 


break through to Hungary, but they com- 
pletely failed with heavy losses. There- 
upon the time had come to crush the 
enemy in a common attack with a full 
force of the combined troops of both 
empires. 


—_— 


Meh sADMIRALY JOHN M. -DE ROBECK 
Commanding the Allied Fleet Operating Against the Dardanelles 


(Photo © American Press Assn.) 


FIELD MARSHAL BARON VON DER GOLTZ 
Commander of the First Turkish Army, Formerly Military 
Governor of Belgium 
(Photo from Paul, Thompson. ) 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CARPATHIANS 


A victory at Tarnow and.Gorlice freed 
West Galicia from the enemy and caused 
the Russian fronts on the Nida and in 
the Carpathians to give way. In a ten 
days’ battle the victorious troops beat 
the Russian Third and Eighth Armies to 
annihilation, and quickly covered the 
ground from the Dunajec and Beskids to 
the San River—130 kilometers (nearly 81 
miles) of territory. 

From May 2 to 12 the prisoners taken 
numbered 143,500, while 100 guns and 
350 machine guns were captured, besides 
the booty already mentioned. We sup- 
pressed small detachments of the enemy 
seattered in the woods in the Car- 
pathians. 

Near Odvzechowa the entire staff of 
the Russian Forty-eighth Division of In- 
fantry, including General Korniloff, sur- 
rendered. The best indication of the 
confusion of the Russian Army is the fact 
that our Ninth Corps captured in the last 
few days Russians of fifty-one various 
regiments. The quantity of captured 
Russian war material is piled up and has 
not yet been enumerated. 

North of the Vistula the Austro-Hun- 
garian troops are advancing across 
Stopnica. The German troops have capt- 
ured Kielce. 

East of Uzsok Pass the German and 
Hungarian troops took several Russian 
positions on the heights and advanced 
to the south of Turka, capturing 4,000 
prisoners. An attack is proceeding here 
and in the direction of Skole. 

In Southeast Galicia strong hostile 
troops are attacking across Horodenka. 

BERLIN, (via London,) May 13.—The 
German War Office announced today that 
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in the recent fighting in. Galicia and 
Russian Poland 148,500 Russians had 
been captured. It also stated that 69 
cannon and 255 machine guns had been 
taken from the Russians, and that the 
victorious Austrian and German forces, 
continuing their advance eastward im 
Galicia, were approaching the fortress of 
Przemysl. The statement follows: 


The army under General von Macken- 
sen in the course of its pursuit of the 
Russians reached yesterday the neigh- 
borhood of Subiecko, on the lower Wis- 
loka, and Kolbuezowa, northeast of 
Debica. Under the pressure of this ad- 
vance the Russians also retreated from 
their positions north of the Vistula. In 
this section the troops under General von 
Woyrech, closely following the enemy, 
penetrated as far as the region northwest 
of Kielce. 


In the Carpathians Austro-Hungarian 
and German troops under General von 
Linsingen conquered the hills east of the 
upper Stryi and took 3,650 men prisoners, 
as well as capturing six machine guns. 

At the present moment, while the 
armies under General von Mackensen are 
approaching the Przemysl fortress and 
the lower San, it is possible to form an 
approximate idea of the booty taken. In 
the battles of Tarnow and Gorlice, and in 
the battles during the pursuit of these 
armies, we have so far taken 103,500 Rus- 
sian prisoners, 69 cannon, and 255 ma- 
chine guns. In these figures the booty 
taken by the allied troops fighting in the 
Carpathians and north of the Vistula is 
not included. This amounts to a further 
40,000 prisoners. 


Mr. Rockefeller and Serbia 


[Special Cable to TH New York TIMBS.] 


LONDON, Thursday, May 13.—A Paris dispatch to the Exchange Telegraph 


ompany, quoting the Cri de Paris, says: ’ 
fa ea ai Rockefeller has just sent 35,000,000 francs, ($5,000,000) to Prince 
Alexis of Serbia, President of the Serbian Red Cross Society. 
“ Prince Alexis married last year an American woman, Mrs. Hugo Pratt, 
whose father loaned years ago £2,000 to Rockefeller when the oil king started 


in business.” 


Italy in the War 


Her Move Against Austro-Hungary 


Last Phase of Italian Neutrality and Causes of the 
Struggle 


DECLARATION OF WAR. 
[By The Associated Press. ] 

VIENNA, May 23, (via Amsterdam 
and London, May 24.)—The Duke of 
Avarna, Italian Ambassador to Austria, 
presented this afternoon to Baron von 
Barian, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, the following declaration of 
war: 

Vienna, May 23, 1915. 

Comformably with the order of his 
Majesty the King, his august sovereign, 
the undersigned Ambassador of Italy has 
the honor to deliver to his Excellency, 
the Foreign Minister of Austria-Hun- 
gary, the following communication: 

“Declaration has been made, as from 
the fourth of this month, to the Imperial 
and Royal Government of the grave mo- 
tives for which Italy, confident in her 
good right, proclaimed anulled and hence- 
forth without effect her treaty of al- 
liance with Austria-Hungary, which was 
violated by the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment, and resumed her liberty of ac- 
tion in this respect. 

“The Government of the King, firmly 
resolved to provide by all means at its 
disposal for safeguarding Italian rights 
and interests, cannot fail in its duty to 
take against every existing and future 
menace measures which events impose 
upon it for the fulfillment of national 
aspirations. 

“His Majesty the King declares that 
he considers himself from tomorrow in 
a state of war with Austria-Hungary.” 

The undersigned has the honor to make 
known at the same time to his Excel- 
lency, the Foreign Minister, that pass- 
ports will be placed this very day at 
the disposal of the Imperial and Royal 
Ambassador at Rome, and he will be 


obliged to his Excellency if he will kindly 
have his passports handed to him. 
Avarna. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH’S DEFIANCE. 
[By The Associated Press.] 
LONDON, May 24, 5:45 A. M.—A 
Reuter dispatch from Amsterdam says 
the Vienna Zeitung publishes the follow- 
ing autograph letter from Emperor 
Francis Joseph to Count Karl Stuergkh: 
Dear Count Stuergkh: I request you 
to make public the attached manifesto 
to my troops: 
“VIENNA, May 23.—Francis- Joseph 
to his troops: 


“The King of Italy has declared war 
on me. Perfidy whose like history does 
not know was committed by the King- 
dom of Italy against both allies. After 
an alliance of more than thirty years’ 
duration, during which it was able to in- 
crease its territorial possessions and de- 
velop itself to an unthought of flourish- 
ing condition, Italy abandoned us in our 
hour of danger and went over with fly- 
ing colors into the camp of our enemies. 

“We did not menace Italy; did not 
curtail her authority; did not attack her 
honor or interests. We always respond- 
ed loyally to the duties of our alliance 
and afforded her our protection when 
she took the field. We have done more. 
When Italy directed covetous glances 
across our frontier we, in order to main- 
tain peace and our alliance relation, were 
resolved on great and painful sacrifices 
which particularly grieved our paternal 
heart. But the covetousness of Italy, 
which believed the moment should be 
used, was not to be appeased, so fate 
must be accommodated. 

“My armies have victoriously with- 
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stood mighty armies in the north in ten 
months of this gigantic conflict in most 
loyal comradeship of arms with our illus- 
trious ally. A new and treacherous 
enemy in the south is to you no new 
enemy. Great memories of Novara, 
Mortaro, and Lissa, which constituted 
the pride of my youth; the spirit of Ra- 
detzky, Archduke Albrecht, and Tegett- 
hoff, which continues to live in my land 
and sea forces, guarantee that in the 
south also we shall successfully defend 
the frontiers of the monarchy. 


“T salute my battle-tried troops, who 
are inured to victory. I rely on them 
and their leaders. I rely on my people 
for whose unexampled spirit of sacrifice 
my most paternal thanks are due. I 
pray the Almighty to bless our colors 
and take under His gracious protection 
our just cause.” 


ITALY’S CABINET EMPOWERED. 
[By The Associated Press.] 

ROME, May 20.—Amid. tremendous 
enthusiasm the Chamber of Deputies late 
today adopted, by a vote of 407 to 74, 
the bill conferring upon the Government 
full power to make war. 

The bill is composed of a single article 
and reads as follows: 


The Government is authorized in case 
of war and during the duration of war 
to make decisions with due authority of 
law, in every respect required, for the 
defense of the State, the guarantee of 
public order, and urgent economic na- 
tional necessities. The provisions con- 
tained in Articles 243 to 251 of the Mili- 
tary Code continue in force. The Gov- 
ernment is authorized also to have re- 
course until Dec. 31, 1915, to monthly 
provisional appropriations for balancing 
the budget. This law shall come into 
force the day it is passed. 


All members of the Cabinet maintain 
absolute silence regarding what step will 
follow the action of the Chamber. For- 
mer Ministers and other men prominent 
in public affairs declare, however, that 
the action of Parliament virtually was 
a declaration of war. 

When the Chamber reassembled this 
afternoon after its long recess there were 
present 482 Deputies out of 500, the 
absentees remaining away on account of 
illness. The Deputies especially applaud- 


ed were those who wore military uni- 
forms and who had asked permission 
for leave from their military duties to 
be present at the sitting. 

All the tribunes were filled to over- 
flowing. No representatives of Ger- 
many, Austria, or Turkey were to be 
seen in the diplomatic tribune. The first 
envoy to arrive was Thomas Nelson 
Page, the American Ambassador, who 
was accompanied by his staff. M. Bar- 
rére, Sir J. Bennell Rodd, and Michel de 
Giers, the French, British, and Russian 
Ambassadors, respectively, appeared a 
few minutes later and all were greeted 
with applause, which was shared by the 
Belgian, Greek, and Rumanian Minis- 
ters. George B. McClellan, former 
Mayor of New York, occupied a seat in 
the President’s tribune. 

A few minutes before the session be- 
gan the poet, Gabriele d’Annunzio, one 
of the strongest advocates of war, ap- 
peared in the rear of the public tribune, 
\vhich was so crowded that it seemed 
impossible to squeeze in anybody else. 
But the moment the people saw him they 
lifted him shoulder high and passed 
him over their heads to the first row. 
The entire Chamber and all those occupy- 
ing the other tribunes rose and applaud- 
ed for five minutes, crying, “ Viva d’An- 
nunzio!” Later thousands sent him 
their cards, and in return received his 
autograph, bearing the date of this event- 
ful day. 

Signor Marcora, President of the 
Chamber, took his place at 3 o’clock. 
All the members of the House and every- 
body in the galleries stood up to acclaim 
the old follower of Garibaldi. 

Premier Salandra, followed by all the 
members of the Cabinet, entered shortly 
afterward. It was a solemn moment. 
Then a delirium of cries broke out. 
“ Viva Salandra!” roared the Deputies, 
and the cheering lasted for five minutes. 
Premier Salandra appeared to be much 
moved by the demonstration. 

After the formalities of the opening 
Premier Salandra arose and said: 

“ Gentlemen: I have the honor to 
present to you a bill to meet the even- 
tual expenditures of a national war ”— 
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an anuoncement that was greeted by 
further prolonged applause. 

The Premier began an exposition of 
the situation of Italy before the open- 
ing of hostilities in Europe. He de- 
clared that Italy had submitted to every 
humiliation from Austria-Hungary for 
the love of peace. By her ultimatum 
to Serbia Austria had annulled the 
equilibrium of the Balkans and preju- 
diced Italian interests there. 

Notwithstanding this evident viola- 
tion of the treaty of the Triple Alliance, 
Italy endeavored during long months to 
avoid a conflict, but these efforts were 
bound to have a limit in time and dig- 
nity. “This is why the Government felt 
itself forced to present its denunciation 
of the Triple Alliance on May 4,” said 
Premier Salandra, who had difficulty in 
quieting the wild cheering that ensued. 
When he had succeeded in so doing he 
continued, amid frequent enthusiastic in- 
terruptions: 


Italy must be united at this moment, 
when her destinies are being decided. 
We have confidence in our august chief, 
who is preparing to lead the army to- 
ward a glorious future. Let us gather 
around this well-beloved sovereign. 

Since Italy’s resurrection as a State 
she has asserted herself in the world 
of nations as a factor of moderation, 
concord, and peace, and she can proudly 
proclaim that she has accomplished this 
mission with a firmness which has not 
wavered before even the most painful 
sacrifices. 

In the last period, extending over thirty 
years, she maintained her system of alli- 
ances and friendships chiefly with the 
object of thus assuring the Huropean 
equilibrium, and, at the same time, peace. 
In view of the nobilty of this aim Italy 
not only subordinated her most sacred 
aspiration, but has also been forced to 
look on, with sorrow, at the methodical 
attempts to supress' specifically the 
Italian characteristics which nature and 
history imprinted on those regions. 


The ultimatum which the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire addressed last July to 
Serbia annulled at one blow the effects 
of a long-sustained effort by violating 
the pact which bound us to that State, 
violated the pact, in form, for it omitted 
to conclude a preliminary agreement with 
us or even give us notification, and vio- 
lated it also in substance, for it sought 
to disturb, to our detriment, the delicate 
system of territorial possessions and 


spheres of influence which had been set 

up in the Balkan Peninsula. 

But, more than any particular point, 
it was the whole spirit of the treaty 
which was wronged, and even suppressed, 
for by unloosing in the world a most 
terrible war, in direct contravention of 
our interests and sentiments, the balance 
which the Triple Alliance should have 
helped to assure was destroyed and the 
problem of Italy’s national integrity was 
virtualy and irresistibly revived. 

Nevertheless, for long months, the 
Government has patiently striven to find 
@ compromise, with the object of re- 
storing to the agreement the reason for 
being which it had lost. These negotia- 
tions were, however, limited not only 
by time, but by our national dignity. 
Beyond these limits the interests both 
of our honor and of our country would 
have been compromised. 

Signor Salandra was interrupted time 
and time again by rounds of applause 
from all sides, and the climax was 
reached when he made a reference to the 
army and navy. Then the cries seemed 
interminable, and those on the floor of 
the House and in the galleries turned 
to the Military Tribune, from which the 
officers answered by waving their hands 
and handkerchiefs. At the end of the 
Premier’s speech there were deafening 


“vivas ” for the King, war, and Italy. 


Only thirty-four Intransigeant Social- 
ists refused to join in the cheers, even 
in the cry “ Viva Italia!” and they were 
hooted and hissed. 

After the presentation of the bill con- 
ferring full powers upon the Government 
the President of the Chamber submitted 
the question whether a committee of 
eighteen members should be elected. Out 
of the 421 Deputies who voted 367 cast 
their ballot in the affirmative. The other 
54 were against. The opposition was 
composed of Socialists and some adhe- 
rents of ex-Premier Giolitti. 

Foreign Minister Sonnino then rose, 
and, taking a copy of the “ Green Book ”’ 
from his pocket, said: “I have the 
honor to present to the Chamber a book 
containing an account of all the pour- 
parlers with Austria from the 9th of 
September to the 4th of May.” He 
handed the book to Signor Macora. 

The Chamber then adjourned until 5 
o’clock, when the committee reported in 
favor of the bill, and it was adopted. 


- 


Italy and the Austrian Frontier 
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ITALY’S JUSTIFICATION. 

The first complete official statement 
of the difficulties between Italy and 
Austria-Hungary, which forced the 
Italian declaration of war against the 
Dual Monarchy, was made public im 
Washington on May 25 by Count V. 
Macchi di Cellere, the Italian Ambas- 
sador. It took the form of a carefully 
prepared telegraphic statement to the 
Ambassador from Signor Sonnino, the 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, with 
instructions that it be delivered in the 
form of a note to the Government of the 
United States. After presenting the 
communication to Secretary Bryan, 
Count Cellere made public the following 
translation of its full text: 

The Triple Alliance was essentially 
defensive and designed solely to preserve 
the status quo, or, in other words, the 
equilibrium, in Europe. That these were 
its only objects and purposes is estab- 
lished by the letter and spirit of the 
treaty as well as by the intentions clear- 
ly described and set forth in official acts 
of the Ministers who created the alliance 
and confirmed and renewed it in the in- 
terest of peace, which always has in- 
spired Italian policy. 

The treaty, as long as its intents and 
purposes had been loyally interpreted 
and regarded and as long as it had not 
been used as a pretext for aggression 
against others, greatly contributed to the 
elimination and settlement of causes of 
conflict, and for many years assured to 
Europe the inestimable benefits of peace. 

But Austria-Hungary severed the 
treaty by her own hands. She rejected 
the response of Serbia, which gave to 
her all the satisfaction she could legiti- 
mately claim. She refused to listen to 
the conciliatory proposals presented by 
Italy in conjunction with other powers 
in the effort to spare Europe from a 
vast conflict certain to drench the Con- 
tinent with blood and to reduce it to 
ruin beyond the conception of human 
imagination, and finally she provoked 
that conflict. 

Article I. of the treaty embodied the 
usual and necessary obligation of such 
pacts—the pledge to exchange views 


upon any fact and economic questions of 
a general nature that might arise pur- 
suant to its terms. None of the con- 
tracting parties had the right to under- 
take, without a previous agreement, any 
step the consequence of which might 
impose a duty upon the other signatories 
arising out of the Alliance, or which 
would in any way whatsoever encroach 
upon their vital interests. This article 
was violated by Austria-Hungary when 
she sent to Serbia her note dated July 
23, 1914, an action taken without the 
previous assent of Italy. 


Thus, Austria-Hungary violated be- 
yond doubt one of the fundamental pro- 
visions of the treaty. The obligation of 
Austria-Hungary to come to a previous 
understanding with Italy was the greater 
because her obstinate policy against 
Serbia gave rise to a situation which di- 
reetly tended to the provocation of a 
European war. 

As far back as the beginning of July, 
1914, the Italian Government, preoccupied 
by the prevailing feeling in« Vienna, 
caused to be laid before the Austro- 
Hungarian Government a number of 
suggestions advising moderation, and 
warning {it of the impending danger 
of a European outbreak. The course 
adopted by Austria-Hungary against 
Serbia constituted, moreover, a direct 
encroachment upon the general interests 
of Italy, both political and economical, 
in the Balkan Peninsula. Austria-Hun- 
gary could not for a moment imagine 
that Italy could remain indifferent while 
Serbian independence was being trodden 
upon. 

On a number of occasions theretofore 
Italy gave Austria to understand, in 
friendly but clear terms, that the inde- 
pendence of Serbia was considered by 
Italy as essential to Balkan equilibrium. 
Austria-Hungary was further advised 
that Italy could never permit that equilib- 
rium to be disturbed to her prejudice. 
This warning had been conveyed not only 
by her diplomats in private conversations 
with responsible Austro-Hungarian offi- 
cials, but was proclaimed publicly by 
Italian statesmen on the floors of Par- 
liament. 
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Therefore when Austria-Hungary ig- 
nored the usual practices-and menaced 
Serbia by sending her an ultimatum 
without in any way notifying the Italian 
Government of what she proposed to do, 
indeed leaving that Government to learn 
of her action through the press rather 
than through the usual channels of di- 
plomacy, when Austria-Hungary took 
this unprecedented course she not only 
severed her alliance with Italy but com- 
mitted an act inimical to Italy’s interests. 

The Italian Government had obtained 
trustworthy information that the com- 
plete program laid down by Austria- 
Hungary with reference to the Balkans 
was prompted by a desire to decrease 
Italy’s economical and political influence 
in that section, and tended directly and 
indirectly to the subservience of Serbia 
to Austria-Hungary, the political and 
territorial isolation of Montenegro, and 
the isolation and political decadence of 
Rumania. 

This attempted diminution of the in- 
fluence of Italy in the Balkans would 
have been brought about by the Austro- 
Hungarian program, even though Aus- 
tria-Hungary had no intention of making 
further territorial acquisitions. Further- 
more, attention should be called to the 
fact that the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment had assumed the solemn obligation 
of prior consultation of Italy as required 
by the special provisions of Article VII. 
of the treaty of the Triple Alliance, 
which, in addition to the obligation of 
previous agreements, recognized the right 
of compensation to the other contracting 
parties in case one should occupy tem- 
porarily or permanently any section of 
the Balkans. 

To this end, the Italian Government 
approached the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment immediately upon the inaugu- 
ration of Austro-Hungarian hostilities 
against Serbia, and succeeded in obtain- 
ing reluctant acquiescence in the Italian 
representations. Conversations were 
initiated immediately after July 23, for 
the purpose of giving a new lease of life 
to the treaty which had been violated and 
thereby annulled by the act of Austria- 
Hungary. 
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This object could be attained only by 
the conclusion of new agreements. The 
conversations were renewed, with addi- 
tional propositions as the basis, in De- 
cember, 1914. The Italian Ambassador 
at Vienna at that time received instruc- 
tions to inform Count Berchtold, the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, that the Italian Government con- 
sidered it necessary to proceed without 
delay to an exchange of views and con- 
sequently to concrete negotiations with 
the Austro-Hungarian Government con- 
cerning the complex situation arising out 
of the conflict which that Government 
had provoked. 


Count Berchtold at first refused. He 
declared that the time had not arrived 
for negotiations. Subsequently, upon our 
rejoinder, in which the German Govern- 
ment united, Count Berchtold agreed to 
exchange views as suggested. We 
promptly declared, as one of our funda- 
mental objects, that the compensation on 
which the agreement should be based 
should relate to territories at the time 
under the dominion of Austria-Hungary. 


The discussion continued for months, 
from the first days of December to 
March, and it was not until the end of 
March that Baron Burian offered a zone 
of territory comprised within a line ex- 
tending from the existing boundary to a 
point just north of the City of Trent. 

In exchange for this proposed cession 
the Austro-Hungarian Government de- 
manded a number of pledges, including 
among them an assurance of entire lib- 
erty of action in the Balkans. Note 
should be made of the fact that the ces- 
sion of the territory around Trent was 
not intended to be immediately effective 
as we demanded, but was to be made 
only upon the termination of the Euro- 
pean war. We replied that the offer 
was not acceptable, and then presented 
the minimum concessions which could 
meet in part our national aspirations and 
strengthen in an equitable manner our 
strategic position in the Adriatic. 

These demands comprised: The exten- 
sion of the boundary in Trentino, a new 
boundary on the Isonzo, special provision 
for Trieste, the cession of certain islands 
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of the Curzolari Archipelago, the aban- 
donment of Austrian claims ‘in Albania, 
and the recognition of our possession of 
Avlona and the islands of the Aegean 
Sea, which we occupied during our war 
with Turkey. 

At first our demands were categor- 
ically rejected. It was not until another 
month of conversation that Austria- 
Hungary was induced to increase the 
zone of territory she was prepared to 
cede in the Trentino and then only as far 
as Mezzo Lombardo, thereby excluding 
the territory inhabited by people of the 
Italian race, such as the Valle del Noce, 
Val di Fasso, and Val di Ampezzo. Such 
a proposal would have given to Italy a 
boundary of no strategical value. In ad- 
dition the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment maintained its determination not 
to make the cession effective before the 
end of the war. : 

The repeated refusals of Austria-Hun- 
gary were expressly confirmed in a con- 
versation between Baron Burian and the 
Italian Ambassador at Vienna on April 
29. While admitting the possibility of 
recognizing some of our interests in 
Avlona and granting the above-men- 
tioned territorial cession in the Tren- 
tino, the Austro-Hungarian Government 
persisted in its opposition to all our 
other demands, especially those regard- 
ing the boundary of the Isonzo, Trieste, 
and the islands. 

The attitude assumed by Austria-Hun- 
gary from the beginning of December 
until the end of April made it evident 
that she was attempting to temporize 
without coming to a conclusion. Under 
such circumstances Italy was confronted 
by the danger of losing forever the op- 
portunity of realizing her aspirations 
based upon tradition, nationality, and 
her desire for a safe position in the 
Adriatic, while other contingencies in the 
European conflict menaced her principal 
interests in other seas. 

Hence Italy faced the necessity and 
duty of recovering that liberty of action 
to which she was entitled and of seeking 
protection for her interests, apart from 
the negotiations which had been drag- 
ging uselessly along for five months and 
without reference to the Treaty of Al- 


liance which had virtually failed as a 
result of its annullment by the action of 
Austria-Hungary in July, 1914. 

It would not be out of place to ob- 
serve that the alliance having termi- 
nated and there existing no longer any 
reason for the Italian people to be bound 
by it, though they had loyally stood by 
it for so many years because of their 
desire for peace, there naturally revived 
in the public mind the grievances against 
Austria-Hungary which for so many 
years had been voluntarily repressed. 

While the Treaty of Alliance contained 
no formal agreement for the use of the 
Italian language or the maintenance of 
Italian tradition and Italian civilization 
in the Italian provinces of Austria, 
nevertheless if the alliance was to be 
effective in preserving peace and har- 
mony it was indisputably clear that 
Austria-Hungary, as our ally, should 
have taken into account the moral obli- 
gation of respecting what constituted 
some of the most vital interests of Italy. 

Instead, the constant policy of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government was to 
destroy Italian nationality and Italian 
civilization all along the coast of the 
Adriatic. A brief statement of the facts 
and of the tendencies well known to all 
will suffice. 

Substitution of officials of the Italian 
race by officials of other nationalities; 
artificial immigration of hundreds of 
families of a different nationality; re- 
placement of Italian by other labor; 
exclusion from Trieste by the decree 
of Prince Hohenlohe of employes who 
were subjects of Italy; denational- 
ization of the judicial administration; re- 
fusal of Austria to permit an Italian uni- 
versity in Trieste, which formed the sub- 
ject of diplomatic negotiations; dena- 
tionalization of navigation companies; 
encouragement of other nationalities to 
the detriment of the Italian, and, finally, 
the methodical and unjustifiabe expulsion 
of Italians in ever-increasing numbers. 

This deliberate and persistent policy 
of the Austro-Hungarian Government 
with reference to the Italian population 
was not only due to internal conditions 
brought about by the competition of the 
different nationalities within its terri- 
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tory, but was inspired in great part by a 
deep sentiment of hostility and aversion 
toward Italy, which prevailed particular- 
ly in the quarters closest to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government and influenced 
decisively its course of action. 

Of the many instances which could be 
cited it is enough to say that in 1911, 
while Italy was engaged in war with 
Turkey, the Austro-Hungarian General 
Staff prepared a campaign against us, 
and the military party prosecuted ener- 
getically a political intrigue designed to 
drag in other responsible elements of 
Austria. The mobilization of an army 
upon our frontier left us in no doubt of 
our neighbor’s sentiment and intentions. 

The crisis was settled pacifically 
through the influence, so far as known, 
of outside factors; but since that time 
we have been constantly under appre- 
hension of a sudden attack whenever the 
party opposed to us should get the upper 
hand in Vienna. Ali of this was known 
in Italy, and it was only the sincere de- 
sire for peace prevailing among the Ital- 
ian people which prevented a rupture. 

After the European war broke out, 
Italy sought to come to an understanding 
with Austria-Hungary with a view to a 
settlement satisfactory to both parties 
which might avert existing and future 
trouble. Her efforts were in vain, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Germany, 
which for months endeavored to induce 
Austria-Hungary to comply with Italy’s 
suggestions, thereby recognizing the 
propriety and legitimacy of the Italian 
attitude. Therefore Italy found herself 
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compelled by the force of events to seek 
other solutions. 


Inasmuch as the Treaty of Alliance 
with Austria-Hungary had ceased virtu- 
ally to exist and served only to prolong 
a state of continual friction and mutual 
suspicion, the Italian Ambassador at 
Vienna was instructed to declare to the 
Austro-Hungarian Government that the 
Italian Government considered itself free 
from the ties arising out of the Treaty 
of the Triple Alliance in so far as Austria- 
Hungary was concerned. This communi- 
cation was delivered in Vienna on 
May 4. 


Subsequently to this declaration, and 
after we had been obliged to take steps 
for the protection of our interests, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government submitted 
new concessions, which, however, were 
deemed insufficient and by no means met 
our minimum demands. These offers 
could not be considered under the circum- 
stances. 


The Italian Government, taking into 
consideration what has been stated above, 
and supported by the vote of Parliament 
and the solemn manifestation of the 
country, came to the decision that any 
further delay would be inadvisable. 
Therefore, on this day (May 23) it was 
declared in the name of the King to the 
Austro-Hungrian Ambassador at Rome 
that, beginning tomorrow, May, 24, it will 
consider itself in a state of war with 
Austria-Hungary. Orders to this effect 
were also telegraphed yesterday to the 
Italian Ambassador at Vienna. 


German Hatred of Italy 


[By The Associated Press.] 


AMSTERDAM, May 23.—The Frankfurter Zeitung today prints a telegram 


received from Vienna saying: 


. “The exasperation and contempt which Italy’s treacherous surprise attack 
and her hypocritical justification arouse here (Vienna) are quite indescribable. 
“Neither Serbia nor Russia, despite a long and costly war, is hated. Italy, 
however, or rather those Italian would-be politicians and business men who offer 
violence to the majority of peaceful Italian people, are so unatterably hated with 
the most profound honesty that this war can be terrible.” 
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ITALY’S NEUTRALITY—THE 
LAST PHASE 


The attitude of the Italian press since the character of its papers were defined in the 
May number of THe CurreNT History is here recorded. Since May 17, when the King, on 
account of the heated pro-intervention demonstrations held all over Italy, declined to accept 
the resignation of the Salandra Ministry, the Giolittian organ, the Stampa, of Turin, has 
dropped something of its feverish neutralistic propaganda, the Giolittian color has gradually 
faded from the Giornale d’Italia and the Tribuna, while ex-Premier Giolitti himself has 
left Rome, declaring that he had been misunderstood in having his declaration that Italy 
could obtain what she desired without fighting construed into meaning that he desired peace 
at all costs. 

It is understood that in the middle of April Austria-Hungary became convinced that 
neutralistic sentiments might prevail in the peninsula, and consequently became less active 
in her negotiations with the Salandra Government. Thereupon Italy resumed negotiations 
with the Entente powers, and on April 14 acknowledged that Serbia should have an opening 
on the Adriatic Sea. This caused the Austro-Italian negotiations to be heatedly resumed, 
and on May 18 the German Imperial Chancellor read to the Reichstag the eleven Austro- 
Hungarian proposals. The text of these proposals, together with the Italian counter-pro- 
posals and the Italian exchange of claims in the Adriatic with the Entente powers, will be 
found outlined in the Italian official statement cabled by Minister Sonnino to the Italian 
Ambassador at Washington, presented on Page 494. 

It must be borne in mind that the press comments are based upon an imperfect knowledge 
of the ultimate proposals and claims, and that the Italian attitude for rejecting the Austro- 
Hungarian proposals obviously rests on there grounds: 

1. They are inadequate and might be rendered nought in case of the victory of the Entente 
powers. 

2. They do not give Italy a defensive frontier in the north and east. 

8. They do not materially improve Italy’s commercial and military condition in the 
Adriatic. 

4. They make no mention of Dalmatia and the Dalmatian Archipelago, with their deep 
harbors and natural fortifications—a curious contrast to the lowland harbors of the Italian 
coast opposite. 

The Italian demands take into account the possible victory of the Entente powers. 

In the circumstances, it is best to begin with an extract from a German paper, as there 
seems to be an impression abroad that Germany has not appreciated Italy’s reasons for not 
joining with her allies at the beginning of the war and has conducted a propaganda dis- 
crediting her willingness to remain neutral provided the Austro-Hungarian concessions proved 
sufficient and were sufficiently guaranteed. 


THE GERMAN VIEW. 
From the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
March 3. 

Article VII. of the Austro-German- 
Italian Treaty, the terms of which have 
never before been made public, not only 
provides for the right of compensation 
in case one party to the contract en- 
riches itself territorially in the Balkans, 
but also forbids either Austria or Italy 
to undertake anything in the Balkans 
without the consent of the others *<.* * 

In the Tripoli war, when the energetic 
“Duca degli Abruzzi made his advance in 
the Adriatic against Prevesa and wished 
to force the Porte to yield through a 
serious action in the Dardanelles, and 


, 


when Italy wished to extend her occu- 
pation of the Aegean Islands, which lie 
as advance posts before the Dardanelles, 
she was obliged to forego her aims, and 
did loyally forego them, because Austria 
at that time did not yet desire a move- 
ment on the then still quiescent Balkan 
Peninsula. According to the Italian 
view, Austria, in determining to liqui- 
date her matured account with Serbia 
without coming to an agreement in the 
matter with Italy, canceled the treaty 
in an important and essential part, irre- 
spective of the assurance that she con- 
templated merely punishment of Serbia 
and not the acquisition of territory in 
the Balkans. The Italian policy con- 
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sidered itself from that moment free 
from every obligation, even if the speech 
of Premier Salandra in December could 
not be interpreted as a formal denun- 
ciation of the Dreibund. * * * 


We have today good grounds for as- 
suming that much as we must reckon 
with the fact that the country is deter- 
mined to go to war if nothing is granted 
to it, just so little would it support a 
Government bent on making war be- 
cause it does not receive anything. 


It will be as impossible to solve the 
Trentino question from the point of view 
of abstract right as to solve any other 
iridescent question in that way. The 
Trentino question, which was long a 
question of national, historical, and eth- 
nological idealism, has now become a 
real question of power. The European 
war and its developments have placed 
Italy in a position to use her power in 
order to expand. This is not unusual in 
history.a seat =e 


But it should be carefully noted that 
only to an Italy remaining within the 
Triple Alliance can compensation be 
given, and, of course, only on the basis 
of complete reciprocity—(zug um zug- 
leistung gegen leistung). To demand 
anything whatsoever Italy has no right. 
On the other hand, the ignoble exploita- 
tion of the needs of an ally fighting for 
her existence would correspond neither 
with the generosity of the Italian na- 
ture nor with her real interests. 


The honest path for Italy, who finds 
herself unable to enter the war on the 
side of her allies in accordance with the 
spirit of the Alliance, is to preserve un- 
conditicnal neutrality. A simple dis- 
cussion between the leading statesmen 
of all the three powers will banish every 
shade of misunderstanding and clear the 
situation. Italy will spare her strength 
for the great task on the other side of 
the Mediterranean and for her correct 
and sensible attitude will receive, under 
the guarantee of her friend, (Germany,) 
the promise cf the fulfillment of her 
comprehensible desire. Any other policy 
would be foolish and criminal. 


ITALY AND ENGLAND. 


From the Giornale d'Italia, March 26. 


It is known in London, we believe, 
that Ttaly is firmly resolved to assure 
her own future in whatever manner 
seems best. A seafaring, agricultural, 
industrial, mercantile, emigrant people 
like the Italian must for its very exist- 
ence conquer its own place in the sun, 
cannot endure hegemonies of any kind, 
cannot suggest exclusions, oppressions, 
or prohibitions of any kind, but must de- 
fend at any cost its own liberty, not 
only political, but economic and mari- 
time. Italy is resolved to defend a 
outrance that sum total of her rights 
in which the whole future is inclosed. 
A people does not spend for nothing in a 
few months $300,000,000 to complete its 
military preparations and does not in- 
trust for nothing, with a great example 
of concord, the most ample powers to 
the Government. 


From the Messaggero, April 1. 


As Prince von Biilow’s negotiations 
have apparently failed, Itafy naturally 
addresses herself to England. There is, 
however, this diffeulty: England has 
already made arrangements with France 
and Russia for the solution of the ques- 
tions of the Dardanelles and Asia Minor, 
whereas Italy wishes to have her say in 
these questions before giving her assist- 
ance to the Triple Entente. Moreover, 
there are Greek aspirations in the Le- 
vant and Serbian in the Adriatic to be 
reconciled with those of Italy. Conse- 
quently the situation is not easy. 


From the Stampa, April 11. 


Not only must Italy have her natural 
frontiers-on the east restored, not only 
must she have her legitimate supremacy 
in the Adriatic assured, not only must 
she safeguard her interests in the Hast- 
ern Mediterranean and in the eventual 
partition of the Turkish Empire, but she 
must also see assured in the Western 
Mediterranean a greater guarantee for 
the safety of herself and her possessions 
and wider liberty of action than that of 
which she has recently had painful ex- 
perience. These things must be guaran- 
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teed by an alliance with either Russia 
or with England. * * * 

Before having solved this difficulty 
any decision in favor of war would be a 
leap in the dark, an act of inconceivable 
political blindeness. It would be, to 
adopt a rough, but inevitable, term, a 
veritable betrayal. 


From the Giornaale d'Italia of April 12, 
in criticising the foregoing. 

We absolutely fail to understand the 
motive which induced the Piedmontese 
journal to print matter so calculated to 
confuse public opinon. Indeed, the care 
with which our contemporary seeks to 
embarrass. Italian diplomatic action 
seems somewhat strange and cannot es- 
cape the blame of all those who think 
it necessary not to hamper the liberty of 
action conceded to the Government 
almost unanimously by Parliament and 
by the people. * * * 

It seems almost as though the Pied- 
montese journal had no thought but to 
put insoluble problems to the Govern- 
ment, in the face of public opinion, so 
as to try to prejudice its action in ad- 
vance. The Stampa’s program prac- 
tically means that to the diplomatic 
rupture with the Central Empires would 
be added another diplomatic rupture 
with the Triple Entente, thus insuring 
the isolation which the Stampa professes 
to fear so much. 


From the Corriere della Sera, April 12. 

The article in the Stampa, which ap- 
pears ultra-nationalist, is in reality 
purely neutralist. Italian aspirations 
must be kept within reasonable bounds. 
‘What would happen to Italy if demands 
were put forward which the Entente 
could not entertain? Quite apart from 
questions of direct interest and gain, 
other factors must be taken into ac- 
count. There is the danger to Italy in 
case of the success of her late allies, 
which would mean the prostration of 
France, the annexation of Belgium to 
Germany, the arrival of Austria at Sa- 
loniki, British naval hegemony replaced 
by German, the revival of Turkey, and 
the consequent ambition to resume pos- 
session of lost territories. 
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ADRIATIC PROBLEM. 
From the Politika of Belgrade, March 30. 

Italy is claiming not only Italian ter- 
ritories which’ are under Austro-Hunga- 
rian domination, but also a very consid- 
erable part of the most purely southern 
Slav regions. Italy will have to realize 
one simple fact. Until this war Serbia 
was closed in on all sides by Austria- 
Hungary. She therefore asked that 
Europe should secure for her from Aus- 
tria-Hungary at least a free outlet to 
the Adriatc, the price of which she had 
already paid in blood. 

The two Balkan wars were waged 
primarily for the same thing, since they 
were wars of liberation. Today it is no 
longer a question of the economic inde- 
pendence of Serbia, since Austria- 
Hungary is passing from the scene, but 
it is a matter of the liberation and of 
the union into a single State of our race 
as a whole. This is the idea which at 
this moment governs the masses of our 
people, and the numberless graves of our 
fallen heroes testify to the sacrifice 
which we have made for the sake of this 
idea. Whoever, therefore, opposes our 
national union is an enemy of our race. 

Deeply as it would pain Serbia to 
uproot out of her heart the sympathy 
which she feels for Italy, she will none 
the less do so without fail if ever it 
should become manifest that Italy’s 
present policy signifies that she desires 
not only to consolidate her legitimate 
interests, but also to encroach upon the 
Balkans by attacking Serbia. 

From the Giornale d'Italia, April 4. 

No one in Italy has ever said or 
thought that in the event of a boule- 
versement in the Adriatic and the Bal- 
kans there should be denied to Serbia 
or any Slav State which might arise 
from the ruins of Austria-Hungary a 
wide outlet to the Adriatic. But, on the 
other hand, no one in Italy could ever 
permit that the reversion of Austria’s 
strategic maritime position should fall 
into any hands but ours. 

There are political and military con- 
siderations which are above any ques- 
tion of nationality whatever. It should 
be enough to cite the example of an 
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England which holds a Spanish Gibraltar 
and an Italian Malta, besides a Greek 
Cyprus and the Egyptian Suez Canal. It 
should be enough to recall the claim 
made by all the press of Petrograd to 
establish Russia at Constantinople and 
on the banks of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles, in spite of all the prin- 
ciples of nationality, Balkan or Turk. 


Let the Serbians, in case of an Adri- 
atic and Balkan upset, have an ample 
outlet to the Adriatic, but do not let 
them aspire to conquer a predominance 
in that sea. The Italian people is not, 
and can not be at this moment, either 
phil or phobe regarding any other people. 
The existence, or at least the future, of 
all the nations is at stake today, and 
whoever desires the friendship of Italy 
must begin by loyally recognizing her 
rights and interests. 


From the Giornale d'Italia of April 19. 


We reject altogether the idea that 
Italy would be satisfied with the western 
portion of Istria, leaving the rest of the 
Eastern Adriatic shore to the Croatians 
and Serbians. While Italy would cer- 
tainly gain by the possession of Trieste 
and Pola, the strategic position in the 
Adriatic would still be exceedingly dis- 
advantageous, especially as the Slav 
claim advanced by certain Russian news- 
papers, (that Croatia become an autono- 
mous State and divide Dalmatia with 
Serbia,) includes the right to maintain 
fortified naval bases on the eastern 
shore. 


This would merely mean exchanging 
Austrian strategical predominance for 
Slavonic, and, consequently, Russian pre- 
dominance nearly as threatening to Ital- 
ian interests. 


The principal objective of Italy in 
the Adriatic is the solution once for all 
of the politico-strategic question of a sea 
which is commanded in the military sense 
from the eastern shore, and such a prob- 
Jem can be solved only by one method— 
by eliminating from the Adriatic every 
other war fleet. Otherwise the existing 
most difficult situation in the Adriatic 
will be perpetuated and in time inevita- 
bly aggravated. 
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From the Messaggero of April 21. 

We understand that an Italian-Russian 
accord has been practically concluded. 
This accord refers both to the war, on 
which Italy will shortly embark, as well 
as to the peace which will be finally 
signed. The French and British Govern- 
ments have taken an active part in facil- 
itating this accord, as it deals with other 
questions besides that of the Adriatic. 


From Idea Nazionale, May 10. 

Italy desires war: 

1. In order to obtain Trent, Trieste, 
and Dalmatia. The country desires it. 
A nation which has the opportunity to 
free its land should do so as a matter of 
imperative necessity. If the Government 
and the institutions will not make war, 
they render themselves guilty of high 
treason toward the country. 


2. We desire war in order to conquer 
for ourselves a good strategic frontier in 
the north and east in place of the treach- 
erous one which we now have. When a 
nation can assure the protection of its 
domain it ought to do so, otherwise its 
future will have less. It is a necessary 
duty. There is no other alternative but 
this—either complete the work or betray 
what has already been done. 


3. We desire war because today in the 
Adriatic, the Balkan Peninsula, the 
Mediterranean, and Asia Italy should 
have all the advantages it is possible for 
her to have and without which her politi- 
cal, economic, and moral power would 
diminish in proportion as that of others 
augmented. To this has the Hon. Salan- 
dra borne witness. If we should avoid 
war we desire less than his words most 
sacredly proclaimed to the nation in Par- 
liament. If we would be a great power 
we must accept certain obligations; one 
of them is war in order to keep us a 
great power. If we do not want to be a 
great power any longer, we deliberately 
and vilely betray ourselves. 

The foregoing are the three reasons 
for entering the war—reasons which are 
tangible, material, and comprehensive. 


From the Giornale d'Italia, May 12. 


Italy is determined to realize her na- 
tional aspirations, cost what it may. For 
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this reason the Government has hastened 
its preparations for war which, when 
completed, caused Austria to offer com- 
pensations, thus tacitly acknowledging 
the claims of Italy. 

When the Austro-Italian negotiations 
were begun Signor Giolitti most unfor- 
tunately obstructed their successful issue 
by his inopportune letter declaring that 
war was unnecessary. Nevertheless, 
owing to the firmness of the Government 
and the determination to resort to war, 
the conversations were resumed. How- 
ever, Austria, aside from offering in- 
sufficient concessions, assumed a waiting 
policy and sought secretly to conclude a 
secret peace with Russia. Thereupon the 


Italian Government opened negotiations 
with the Allies, which had the effect of 
increasing the offers of Austria. 

During the ultimate, delicate phase of 
the conversations, when those who ad- 
vocate neutrality are causing great in- 
jury to the interests of the country and 
also helping its enemies, the Govern- 
ment, reposing in the support of the peo- 
ple, is determined to expose the intrigues 
and conspiracies intended to favor the 
Austrians and Germans. 

Hence the Government will, if neces- 
sary, make an appeal to Parliament. 
Meanwhile, it will conserve its power 
and righteously defend the interests of 
the country. 


ANNUNCIATION 


By Ernst Lissauer. 


Ernst Lissauer, the author of the famous “ Song of Hate Against 
England,” has written a second poem entitled “ Bread,” and directed against 


the British policy of cutting off 
published 
of March 


Germany’s food supply. 
in the Bonner Zeitung and reprinted in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
26, 1915. Following is a translation: 


The poem was 


With hunger they would fain devour us; 


W's arms they cannot overpower us, 


Foe beside foe in an iron ring. 
Has want crossed our borders, or hunger, or dearth ? 
Listen: I chant the tidings of Spring: 
Our soil is our ally in this great thing; 
Already new bread is growing in the earth. 


ADMONITION: 
Save the food and guard and hoard! 


Bread is a sword. 


PRAYER: 


The peasants 


have sown the seed again. 


Now gather and pray the prayer of the grain: 


Earth of our land, 


With arms they cannot overpower Us, 
With hunger they would fain devour us, 
Arise thou in thy harvest wrath! 


Thick grow thy grass, rich the reaper’s path! 


Dearest soil of earth 
Our prayer hear: 


Show them of little worth, 


Shame them with blade and ear. 
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THE DARDANELLES 


ALLIES’ SECOND CAMPAIGN WITH FLEETS AND LAND FORCES. 


ie aa si first campaign to force the passage of the Dardanelles by fleet operations alone was 
enly halted on March 19, 1915, when floating mines carried by the swift currents de- 


stroyed and sank three battleships. 


An appraisal of the real difficulties attendant upon 


reducing the forts and batteries lining the European and Asiatic shores, which determined 
the Allies: upon their present joint operations by land and sea, is found in the cubioitied 
dispatch, presented in part from E. Ashmead-Bartlett, appearing in The London Daily Tele- 
graph of April 26. It is followed by full press reports from the Dardanelles describing the 
difficult landing and establishment of the Allied troops on the Gallipoli Peninsula. - 


Eastern Mediterranean, April 12. 
HE days of the Turk in Europe are 
numbered, but no one will deny 
that he is dying hard and game. 
It came as a disagreeable shock 


to many to read on the morning of 


March 19 that two British battleships 
and one French had been sunk in the 


Dardanelles, while several others had’ 


been hit and damaged. 

We were told that the outer forts had 
been completely destroyed and that the 
work of mine sweeping had made excel- 
lent progress. This news was given in 
perfect good faith and was also quite 
true, but we built up on it too great a 
structure of hope, but few realizing the 
immense difficulties the fleet has had to 
face—obstacles which do not really com- 
mence until the Narrows are approached. 
The combined advance of the allied fleet 
up the Dardanelles on March 18 was not 
an attempt to pass the Narrows. It was 
merely intended as a great demonstra- 
tion against the forts, in order that the 
destroyers.and sweepers might clear the 
minefield under cover of the guns of the 
ships. 

This work was carried out in the most 
gallant manner and was perfectly suc- 
cessful, but unfortunately the further 
advance had to be abandoned, owing to 
the sudden and unexpected disasters to 
three vessels inflicted by drifting mines. 
But the price paid cannot be considered 
too high when one remembers the issues 
at stake and the vast bearing they may 
have on the future of the war. The 
Turks have always believed the Darda- 
nelles to be impregnable, and this belief 


has been accepted as the truth by most 
lay minds until the navy started to put 
the issue to the test. Then, for some 
unknown reason, here came a quite un- 
justifiable wave of optimism, which 
swept over the'country until the eyes of 
the public were opened by the events of 
March 18. 

In the old days of sailing ships the 
Dardanelles were a most formidable ob- 
stacle which no~Admiral would have 
faced with confidence. 

It was almost impossible to overcome 
the obstacles in’ thé early days of the 
nineteenth century. ‘The difficulties and 
dangers of the passage have been in- 
creased. tenfold now by long-range weap- 
ons, torpedoes, and mines. Nevertheless, 
the navy is of opinion that the Narrows 
can be forced, in spite of these obstacles,: 
and this opinion has been strengthened 
and confirmed by the great trial of 
March 18. It might mean the loss of 
ships, but if the occasion justified the 
sacrifice the fleet would not hesitate to 
make the attempt. 

But, unless there is a powerful army 
ready to occupy the Gallipoli Peninsula 
the moment the fleet passed into the 
Sea of Marmora‘or made its way to Con. 
stantinople, the strait would immediately 
be closed behind it, and, supposing the 
Turks, backed up by German officers 
and German intrigues, decided to con- 
tinue the war, it would have to fight 
its way out and again clear the mine- 
field. It has long been an accepted 
axiom of naval warfare that ships are 
of no use against forts, or that they 
fight at such a disadvantage that it is 
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not worth while employing them for 
such a purpose. 

This axiom must now be modified, 
after the experience which the fleet has 
gained in the present operations against 
the Dardanelles. Any fort built of stone 


or concrete, however strong, can be put 
out of action by direct fire from guns, if 
only a clear view of it can be obtained, 
or provided aeroplanes are available to 
“spot ” for the gunners, to signal back 
results, and correct the fire. 


The Landing at Gallipolli 


The following series of dispatches sent 
by a special correspondent of The London 
Times at the Dardanelles describes the 
first phase of the operations resulting in 
the landing of the allied troops on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula: 

Dardanelles, April 24. 

The great venture has at last been 
launched, and the entire fleet of war- 
ships and transports is now steaming 
toward the shores of Gallipoli. 


Yesterday the weather showed signs 
of moderating, and about 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon the first of the transports 
slowly made its way through the maze 
of shipping toward the entrance of 
Mudros Bay. Immediately the patent 
apathy which has gradually overwhelmed 
every one changed to the utmost en- 
thusiasm, and as the huge liners 
steamed through the fleet, their decks 
yellow with khaki, the crews of the 
warships cheered them on to victory, 
while the bands played them out with 
an unending variety of popular airs. 
The soldiers in the transports answered 
this last salutation from the navy with 
deafening cheers, and no more inspiring 
spectacle has ever been seen than this 
great expedition setting forth for bet- 
ter or for worse. 


It required splendid organization and 
skilled leadership to get this huge fleet 
clear of the bay without confusion or 
accidents, but not one has occurred, and 
the majority are now safely on the high 
seas steaming toward their respective 
destinations. 

The whole of the fleet and the trans- 
ports have been divided up into five 
divisions, and there will be three main 
landings. The Twenty-ninth Division will 


‘positions in the open sea. 


disembark off the point of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula near Sedd-el-Bahr, where its 
operations can be covered both from the 
Gulf of Saros and from the Dardanelles 
by the fire of the covering warships. 
The Australian and New Zealand con- 
tingent will disembark north of Gaba 
Tepe. Further north the Naval Division 
will make a demonstration. 


The difficulties and dangers of the 
enterprise are enormous and are recog- 
nized by all. 

Never before has the attempt been 
made to land so large a forge in the 
face of an enemy who has innumerable 
guns, many thousands of trained in- 
fantry, and who has had months of 
warning in which to prepare his posi- 
tions. Nevertheless, there is a great 
feeling of confidence throughout all 
ranks, and the men are delighted that at 
length the delays are over and the real 
work is about to begin. 


Last night the transports were merely 
taking up their positions, and the real 
exit of the armada from Mudros com- 
menced this afternoon at about 2 o’clock. 
The weather, which was threatening at 
an early hour, has now become perfectly 
calm, and if it only lasts the conditions 
will be ideal for a rapid disembarka- 
tion. ’ 

Throughout the morning transports 
steamed out to take up their respective 
The same 
enthusiastic scenes were witnessed as 
yesterday. The cevering forces will be 
put ashore from certain battleships, 
while others will sweep the enemy’s 
positions with their guns and endeavor 
to prevent them from shelling the troops 
while disembarking. It is generally 
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considered that the critical period of 
the operations will be the first twenty- 
four hours, and the success or failure of 
the whole enterprise will depend on 
whether these covering parties are able 
to obtain a firm foothold and seize the 
positions which have been assigned to 
them. Every detail has been worked 
out and rehearsed, and every officer 
and man should now know the peculiar 
role which has been assigned to him. 

The navy will have entire charge of 
the landing of these thousands of men. 
Beach parties will go ashore with the 
first of the troops, and officers from 
the ships will direct the movements of 
all the boats as they bring the troops 
ashore. 

This battleship belongs to a division 
which will consist of the Australians, 
who are to land near Gaba Tepe. We 
are one of the landing ships, and this 
afternoon received on board 500 offi- 
cers and men of the Australian con- 
tingent, who are to form part of the 
covering force. They are a magnificent 
body of men, and full of enthusiasm for 
the honorable and dangerous réle given 
to them. 

At 2 o’clock the flagship of this di- 
vision took up her position at the head 
of the line. We passed down through 
the long line of slowly moving trans- 
ports amid tremendous cheering, and 
were played out of the bay by the 
French warships. No sight could have 
been finer than this spectacle of long 
lines of warships and transports, each 
making for its special rendezvous with- 
out any delay or confusion. 

At 4 o’clock this afternoon the ship’s 
company and the troops were assem- 
bled on the quarterdeck to hear the 
Captain read out Admiral de Roebeck’s 
proclamation to the combined forces. 
This was followed by a last service be- 
fore battle, in which the chaplain ut- 
tered a prayer for victory and called 
for the Divine blessing on the expedi- 
tion, while the whole of the ship’s com- 
pany and troops on board stood with 
uncovered and bowed heads. We are 
steaming slowly through this momentous 
night toward the coast and are due at 
our rendezvous at 3 A. M.. tomorrow, 


(Sunday,) a day which has so often 
brought victory to the British flag. 


THE SECOND DISPATCH. 


Dardanelles, April 25. 

Slowly through the night of April 24 
our squadron, which was to land the 
covering force of the Australian con- 
tingent just north of Gaba Tepe, steamed 
toward its destination. The troops on 
board were the guests of the crews, and 
our generous sailors entertained them 
royally. At dusk all lights were extin- 
guished, and very shortly afterward the 
troops retired for a last rest before 
their ordeal at dawn. 


At 1 A. M. the ships arrived off their 
appointed rendezvous, five miles from 
the landing place, and stopped. The 
soldiers were aroused from their slum- 
bers and were served with a last hot 
meal. A visit to the mess decks showed 
these Australians, the majority of whom 
were about to go into action for the 
first time under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, possessed at 1 o’clock in the 
morning courage to be cheerful, quiet, 
and confident. There was no sign of 
nerves or undue excitement such as one 
might very reasonably have expected. 


At 1:20 A. M. the signal was given 
from the flagship to lower the boats, 
which had been left swinging from the 
davits throughout the night. Our steam 
pinnaces were also lowered to take them 
in tow. The troops fell in in their as- 
signed places on the quarterdeck, and 
the last rays of the waning moon lit 
up a scene which will ever be memorable 
in our history. : 

On the quarterdeck, backed by the 
great 12-inch guns, this splendid body of 
colonial troops were drawn up in serried 
ranks, fully equipped, and receiving their 
last instructions from their officers who, 
six months ago, like their men, were 
leading a peaceful civilian life in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand 5,000 miles 
away. Now at the call of the empire 
they were about to disembark on a 
strange unknown shore, in a strange 
land, and attack an enemy of a different 
race. By the side of the soldiers the 
beach parties of our splendid bluejackets 
and marines were marshaled, arrayed in 
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old white uniforms dyed khaki color 
and carrying the old rifle and old equip- 
ment. 

These men were to take charge of the 
boats, steer them ashore, and row them 
to the beach when they were finally 
cast off by the towing pinnaces. Each 
boat was in charge of a young midship- 
man, many of whom have come straight 
from Dartmouth after a couple of terms 
and now found themselves called upon 
to play a most difficult and dangerous 
role like men. Commanders, Lieutenants, 
and special beach officers had charge 
of the whole of the towing parties and 
went ashore with the troops. 

At 2:05 A. M. the signal was given for 
the troops to embark in the boats which 
were lying alongside, and this was car- 
ried out with great rapidity, in absolute 
silence, and without a hitch or an acci- 
dent of any kind. Each one of the three 
ships which had embarked troops trans- 
ferred them to four small boats apiece 
towed by a steam pinnace, and in this 
manner the men of the covering force 
were conveyed to the shore. More of 
the Australian Brigade were carried in 
destroyers, which were to go close in 
shore and land them from boats as soon 
as those towed by the pinnaces had 
reached the beach. 

At 3 A. M. it was quite dark and all 
was ready for the start. The tows were 
cast off by the battleships and the lad- 
ders taken in and the decks cleared for 
action, the crews going to general quar- 
ters. Then we steamed slowly toward 
the shore, each of the battleships being 
closely followed by her tows, which 
looked exactly like huge snakes gliding 
relentlessly after their prey. I do not 
suppose the suppressed excitement of 
this last half hour will ever be for- 
gotten by those who were present. No 
one could tell at the last minute what 
would happen. Would the enemy be 
surprised or would he be ready on the 
alert to pour a terrible fire on the boats 
as they approached the beach? 

The whole operation had been timed 
to allow the pinnaces and boats to reach 
the beach just before daybreak so that 
the Turks, if they had been forewarned, 
would not be able to see to fire before 


the Australians had obtained a firm 
footing and, it was hoped, good cover 
on the foreshore. 

Exactly at 4:10 A. M. the three bat- 
tleships in line abreast four cables apart 
arrived about 2,500 yards from the shore, 
which was just discernible in the gloom. 
The engines were stopped, guns were 
manned, and the powerful searchlights 
made ready for use if required. The 
tows, which up to this time had followed 
astern, were ordered to advance to the 
shore. The battleships took up posi- 
tions somewhat further out on either 
flank, for to them was assigned the 
duty of supporting the attack with their 
guns as soon as light allowed. 

Very slowly the snakes of boats 
steamed past the battleships, the gun- 
wales almost flush with the water, so 
crowded were they with khaki figures. 
Then each lot edged in toward one an- 
cther so as to reach the beach four 
cables apart. So anxious were we on 
board the battleships that it seemed as 
if the loads were too heavy for the 
pinnaces, or that some mysterious power 
was hoiding them back, and that they 
would never reach the shore before day- 
break, and thus lose the chance of a 
surprise. 

The distance between the battleships 
and the boats did not seem to diminish, 
but only for the reason that we steamed 
very slowly in after them until the water 
gradually shallowed. Every eye and 
every glass was fixed on that grim- 
looking line. of hills in our front, so 
shapeless, yet so menacing, in the gloom. 

At 4:50 A. M. the enemy suddenly 
showed an alarm light, which flashed for 
ten minutes and then disappeared. The 
next three minutes after its first ap- 
pearance passed in breathless anxiety. 
We could just discern the dull outline 
of the boats which appeared to be almost 
on the beach. Just previously to this 
seven destroyers conveying the other 
men of the brigade glided noiselessly 
through the intervals between the bat- 
tleships and followed the boats in shore. 

At 4:53 A. M. there suddenly came a 
very sharp burst of rifle fire from the 
beach, and we knew our men were at 
last at grips with the enemy. This fire 
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lasted only for a few minutes and then 
was drowned by a faint British cheer 
wafted to us over the waters. How com- 
forting and inspiring was the sound at 
such a moment! It seemed like a mes- 
sage sent to tell us that the first posi- 
tion had been won and a firm hold ob- 
tained on the beach. 

At 5:03 A. M. the fire intensified, and 
we could tell from the sound that. our 
men were firing. It lasted until 5:28 
and then died down somewhat. No one 
on board knew what was happening, al- 
though dawn was gradually breaking, 
because we were looking due east into 
the sun slowly rising behind the hills, 
which are almost flush with the fore- 
shore, and there was also a haze. Astern 
at 5:26 we saw the outline of some of 
the transports, gradually growing bigger 
and bigger as they approached the coast. 
They were bringing up the remainder 
of the Austrians and New Zealanders. 

The first authentic news we received 
came with the return of our boats. A 
steam pinnace came alongside with two 
recumbent forms on her deck and a 
small figure, pale but cheerful, and wav- 
ing his hand astern. They were one of 
our midshipmen, just 16 years of age, 
shot through the stomach, but regard- 
ing his injury more as a fitting con- 
summation to a glorious holiday ashore 
than a wound, and a chief stoker and 
petty officer, all three wounded by that 
first burst of musketry which caused 
many casualties in the boats just as 
they reached the beach. 

From them we learned what had hap- 
pened in those first wild moments. All 
the tows had almost reached the beach, 
when a party of Turks intrenched almost 
on the shore opened up a terrible fu- 
sillade from rifles and also from a 
Maxim. Fortunately most of the bullets 
went high, but, nevertheless, many men 
were hit as they sat huddled together 40 
or 50 in a boat. 

It was a trying moment, but the Aus- 
tralian volunteers rose as a man to the 
occasion. They waited neither for orders 
nor for the ‘boats to reach the beach, 
but, springing out into the sea, they 
waded ashore and, forming some sort of 
a rought line, rushed straight on the 


flashes of the enemy’s rifles. Their 
magazines were not even charged. So 
they just went in with cold steel, and 
I believe I am right in saying that the 
first Ottoman Turk since the last Cru- 
sade received an Anglo-Saxon bayonet 
in him at five minutes after 5 A. M. on 
April 25. It was over ina minute. The 
Turks in this first trench were bay- 
oneted or ran away, and a Maxim gun 
‘was captured. 

Then the Australians found them- 
selves facing an almost perpendicular 
cliff of loose sandstone, covered with 
thick shrubbery, and somewhere half 
way up the enemy had a second trench 
strongly held, from which they poured 
a terrible fire on the troops below and 
the boats pulling back to the destroyers 
for the second landing party. 

Here was a tough proposition to tackle 
in the darkness, but these colonials are 
practical above all else, and they went 
about it in a practical way. They 
stopped a few moments to pull them- 
selves together and to get rid of their 
packs, which no troops should carry in 
an attack, and then charged their maga- 
zines. Then this race of athletes pro- 
ceeded to scale the cliffs without re- 
sponding to the enemy’s fire. They 
lost some men, but did not worry, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour the 
Turks were out of their second position, 
either bayoneted or in full flight. 


THE THIRD DISPATCH. 


Dardanelles, April 26. 

After the events I have previously de- 
seribed, the light gradually became bet- 
ter and we could see from the London 
what was happening on the beach. It 
was then discovered that the boats had 
landed rather further north of Gaba 
Tepe than was originally intended, at a 
point where the sandstone cliffs rise 
very sharply from the water’s edge. As 
a matter of fact, this error probably 
turned out a blessing in disguise, be- 
cause there was no glacis down which 
the enemy’s infantry could fire, and the 
numerous bluffs, ridges, and broken 
ground afford good cover to troops once 
they have passed the forty or fifty yards 
of flat, sandy beach. 
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This ridge, under which the landing 
was made, stretches due north from 
Gaba Tepe and culminates in the height 
of Coja Chemen, which rises 950 feet 
above the sea level. The whole forms 
part of a confused triangle of hills, 
valleys, ridges, and bluffs which stretches 
right across the Gallipoli Peninsula to 
the Bay of Bassi Liman above the Nar- 
rows. The triangle is cut in two by the 
valley through which flows the stream 
-known as Bokali Deresi. 


It is indeed a formidable and forbid- 
ding land. To the the sea it presents 
a steep front, broken up into inumerable 
ridges, bluffs, valleys, and sand pits, 
which rise to a height of several hun- 
dred feet The surface is either a kind 
of bare and very soft yellow sandstone, 
which crumbles when you tread on it, 
or else it is covered with very thick 
shrubbery about six feet in height. 


It is, in fact, an ideal country for 
irregular warfare, such as the Australi- 
ans and New Zealanders were soon to 
find to their cost. You cannot see a 
yard in front of you, and so broken is 
the ground that the enemy’s snipers 
were able to lie concealed within a few 
yards of the lines of infantry without 
it being possible to locate them. On 
the other hand, the Australians and New 
Zealanders have proved themselves 
adepts at this form of warfare, which 
requires the display of great endurance 
in climbing over the cliffs and offers 
scope for a display of that individuality 
which you find highly developed in these 
colonial volunteers. To organize any- 
thing like a regular attack on such 
ground is almost impossible, as the offi- 
cers cannot see their men, who, the 
moment they move forward in open or- 
der, are lost among the thick scrub. 


In the early part of the day very 
heavy casualties were suffered in the 
boats which conveyed the troops from 
the destroyers, tugs, and transports to 
the beach. As soon as it became light, 
the enemy’s sharpshooters, hidden every- 
where, simply concentrated their fire 
on the boats. Then they got close in. 
At least three boats, having broken away 
from their tows, drifted down the coast, 
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under no control, and were sniped at the 
whole way, steadily losing men. 

All praise is due to the splendid con- 
duct of the officers, midshipmen, and 
men who formed the beach parties and 
whose duty it was to pass backward 
and forward under a terrible fusillade 
which it was impossible to check in the 
early part of the day. ; 

The work of disembarking went on 
mechanically under this fire at almost 
point-blank range. You saw the crowd- 
ed boats cast off from the pinnaces, tugs, 
and destroyers, and laboriously pulled 
ashore by six or eight seamen. The 
moment it reached the beach the troops 
jumped out and doubled for cover to the 
foot of the bluffs, over some forty yards 
of beach. But the gallant crews of the 
boats had then to pull them out under 
a dropping fire from a hundred points 
where the enemy’s marksmen lay hidden 
amid the sand and shrubs. 

Throughout the whole of April 25 the 
landing of troops, stores, and munitions 
had to be carried out under these condi- 
tions, but the gallant sailors never failed 
their equally gallant comrades ashore. 
Every one, from the youngest midship- 
man, straight from Dartmouth and un- 
der fire for the first time, to the senior 
officers in charge, did their duty nobly. 


When it became light the covering 
warships endeavored to support the 
troops on shore by a heavy fire from 
their secondary armament, but at this 
time, the positions of the enemy being 
unknown, the support was necessarily 
more moral than real. When the sun 
was fully risen and the haze had dis- 
appeared we could see that the Aus- 
tralians had actually established them-- 
selves on the top of the ridge and were 
evidently trying to work their way north- 
ward along it. At 8:45 the fire from 
the hills became intense and-lasted for 
about half an hour, when it gradually 
died down, but only for a short time. 
Then it reopened and lasted without 
cessation throughout the remainder of 
the day. The fighting was so confused 
and took place among such broken 
ground that it is extremely difficult to 
follow exactly what did happen through- 
out the morning and afternoon of April 
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25. The rodle assigned to the covering 
force was splendidly carried out up to 
a certain point, and a firm footing was 
obtained on the crest of the ridge which 
allowed the disembarkation of the re- 
mainder of the force to go on uninter- 
ruptedly, except for the never-ceasing 
sniping. 

But then the Australians, whose blood 
was up, instead of intrenching them- 
selves and waiting developments, pushed 
‘northward and eastward inland in 
search of fresh enemies to tackle with 
the bayonet. The ground is so broken 
and ill-defined that it was very difficult 
to select a position to intrench, especially 
as, after the troops imagined they had 
cleared a section, they were continually 
being sniped from all sides. Therefore, 
they preferred to continue the advance. 

It is impossible for any army to defend 
a long beach in any force, especially 
when you do not know exactly where 
an attack will be made, and when your 
troops will come under the fire of the 
guns of warships. The Turks, there- 
fore, only had a comparatively weak 
force actually holding the beach, and 
they seemed to have relied on the diffi- 
cult nature of the ground and their scat- 
tered snipers to delay the advance until 
they would bring up reinforcements from 
the interior. Some of the Austrahans 
who had pushed inland were counter- 
attacked and almost outflanked by these 
on-coming reserves and had to fall back 
after suffering very heavy casualties. 

It was then the turn of the Turks to 
counter-attack, and this they continued 
to do throughout the afternoon, but the 
Australians never yielded a foot of 
ground on the main ridge, and reinforce- 
ments were continually poured up from 
the beach as fresh troops were disem- 
barked from the transports. The ene- 
my’s artillery fire, however, presented a 
very difficult problem. As soon as the 
light became good the Turks enfiladed 
the beach with two field guns from 
Gaba Tepe and with two others from the 
north. This shrapnel fire was incessant 
and deadly. In vain did the warships 
endeavor to put them out of action with 
their secondary armament. For some 
hours they could not be accurately lo- 


cated, or else were so well protected 
that our shells failed to do them any 
harm. The majority of the heavy casual- 
ties suffered during the day were from 
shrapnel, which swept the beach and the 
ridge on which the Australians and New 
Zealanders had established themselves. 

Later in the day the two guns to the 
north were silenced or forced to with- 
draw to a fresh position, from which 
they could no longer enfilade the beach, 
and a cruiser, moving in close to the 
shore, so plastered Gaba Tepe with a 
hail of shell that the guns there were 
also silenced and have not attempted to 
reply since. 

As the enemy brought up reinforce- 
ments toward dusk his attacks became 
more and more vigorous, and he was 
supported by a powerful artillery in- 
land, which the ships’ guns were power- 
less to deal with. The pressure on the 
Australians and New Zealanders became 
heavier, and the line they were occupy- 
ing had to be contracted for the night. 
General Birwood and his staff went 
ashore in the afternoon and devoted all 
their energies to securing the position, 
so as to hold firmly to it until the fol- 
lowing morning, when it was hoped to 
get some field guns in position to deal 
with the enemy’s artillery. 

Some idea of the difficulty to be faced 
may be gathered when it is remembered 
that every round of ammunition, all 
water, and all supplies had to be landed 
on a narrow beach and then carried up 
pathless hills, valleys, and bluffs, sev- 
eral hundred feet high, to the firing line. 
The whole of this mass of troops, con- 
centrated on a very small area, and 
unable to reply, were exposed to a re- 
lentless and incessant shrapnel fire, 
which swept every yard of the ground, 
although fortunately a great deal of 
it was badly aimed or burst too high. 
The reserves were engaged in road 
making and carrying supplies to the 
crests and in answering the calls for 
more ammunition. 

A serious problem was getting away 
the wounded from the shore, where it 
was impossible to keep them. All those 
who were unable to hobble to the beach 
had to be carried down from the hills 
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on stretchers, then hastily dressed, and 
carried to the boats. The boat and 
beach parties never stopped working 
throughout the entire day and night. 


The courage displayed by these wound- 
ed Australians will never be forgotten. 
Hastily dressed and placed in trawlers, 
lighters, and ships’ boats, they were 
towéd to the ships. I saw some lighters 
full of bad cases. As they passed the 
battleship, some of those on board recog- 
nized her as the ship they had left that 
morning, whereupon, in spite of their 
sufferings and discomforts, they set up 
a cheer, which was answered by a deaf- 
ening shout of encouragement from our 
crew. 


I have, in fact, never seen the like 
of these, wounded Australians in war 
before, for as they were towed among 
the ships, while accommodation was 
being found for them, although many 
were shot to bits and without hope of 
recovery, their cheers resounded through 
the night, and you could just see, amid a 
mass of suffering humanity, arms being 
waved in greeting to the crews of the 
warships. They were happy, because 
they knew they had been tried for the 
first time in the war and had not been 
found wanting. They had been told to 
occupy the heights and hold on, and 
this they had done for fifteen mortal 
hours under an incessant shell fire, 
without the moral and material support 
of a single gun ashore, and subjected 
the whole time to the violent counter- 
attacks of a brave enemy, led by skilled 
leaders, while his snipers, hidden in 
caves and thickets and among the 
dense scrub, made a deliberate practice 
of picking off every officer who en- 
deavored to give a word of command 
or to lead his men forward. 


No finer feat of arms has been per- 
formed during the war than this sudden 
landing in the dark, this storming of the 
heights, and, above all, the holding on 
to the position thus won while rein- 
forcements were being poured from the 
transports. These raw colonial troops, 
in those desperate hours, proved them- 
selves worthy to fight side by side with 


the heroes of Mons and the Aisne, Ypres, 
and Neuve Chapelle. 
THE FOURTH DISPATCH. 


Dardanelles, April 27. 

Throughout the night of the 25th 
and the early morning of the 26th there 
was continual fighting, as the Turks 
made repeated attacks to endeavor to 
drive the Australians and New Zealand- 
ers from their positions. On several 
occasions parties of the colonials made , 
local counter-attacks and drove the ene- 
my off with the bayonet, which the 
Turks will never face. 


On the morning of the 26th it became 
known that the enemy had been very 
largely reinforced during the night and 
was preparing for a big assault from 
the northeast. This movement began 
about 9:30 A. M. From the ships we 
could see large numbers of the enemy 
creeping along the top of the hills en- 
deavoring to approach our positions un- 
der cover and then to annoy our troops 
with their incessant sniping. He had 
also brought up more guns..during the 
night, and plastered the whole position 
once again with shrapnel. 


The rifle and machine-gun fire be- 
came heavy and unceasing. But the 
enemy were not going to be allowed to 
have matters all their own way with 
their artillery. Seven warships had 
moved in close to the shore, while the 
Queen Elizabeth, further out, acted as 
a kind of chaperone to the lot. Each 
covered a section of the line, and when 
the signal was given opened up a bom- 
bardment of the heights and valleys be- 
yond which can only be described as 
terrific. 


Turkish infantry moved forward to 
the attack. They were met by every 
kind of shell which our warships carry, 
from 15-inch shrapnel from the Queen 
Elizabeth, each one of which contains 
20,000 bullets, to 12-inch, 6-inch, and 12- 
pounders. 

The noise, smoke, and concussion pro- 
duced was unlike anything you can even 
imagine until you have seen it. The 
hills in front looked as if they had sud- 
denly been transformed into smoking 
voleanoes, the common shell throwing up 
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great chunks of ground and masses of 
black smoke, while the shrapnel formed 
a white canopy above. Sections of 
ground were covered by each ship all 
around our front trenches, and, the 
ranges being known, the shooting was 
excellent. Nevertheless, a great deal of 
the fire was, of necessity, indirect, and 
the ground affords such splendid cover 
that the Turks continued their advance 
in a most gallant manner, while their 
artillery not only plastered our posi- 
tions on shore with shrapnel, but actually 
tried to drive the ships off the coast by 
firing at them, and their desperate 
snipers, in place of a better target, tried 
to pick off officers and men on the decks 
and bridges. We picked up many bullets 
_on the deck afterward. 

Some Turkish warship started to fire 
over the peninsula. The Triumph dropped 
two 10-inch shells within a few yards 
of her, whereupon she retired up the 
strait to a safer position, from which 
she occasionally dropped a few shells 
into space, but so far has done no dam- 
age. ¥ 

The scene at the height of this en- 
gagement was sombre, magnificent, and 
unique. The day was perfectly clear, 
and you could see right down the coast 
as far as Sedd-ul-Bahr. There the war- 
ships of the first division were blazing 
away at Aki Baba and the hills around 
it, covering their summits with a great 
white cloud of bursting shells. Further 
out the giant forms of the transports 
which accompanied that division loomed 
up through the slight mist. Almost 
opposite Gaba Tepe a cruiser close in 
shore was covering the low ground with 
her guns and occasionally dropping shells 
right over into the straight on the far 
side. Opposite the hills in possession 
of the Australian and New Zealand 
troops an incessant fire was kept up 
from the ships. Beyond lay our trans- 
ports, which had moved further out to 
avoid the Turkish warships’ shells and 
those of some battery which fires per- 
sistently. 

Beyond all, the Queen Elizabeth, with 
her eight huge, monstrous 15-inch guns, 
all pointed shoreward, seemed to threat- 
en immediate annihilation to any enemy 


who dared even to aim at the squadron 
under her charge. 

On shore the rifle and machine-gun 
fire was incessant, and at times rose into 
a perfect storm as the Turks pressed 
forward their attack. The hills were 
ablaze with shells from the ships and 
the enemy’s shrapnel, while on the 
beach masses of troops were waiting to 
take their places in the trenches, and 
the beach parties worked incessantly at 
landing stores, material, and ammuni- 
tion. 

This great attack lasted some two 
hours, and during this time we received 
encouraging messages from the beach. 
“Thanks for your assistance. Your 
guns are inflicting awful losses on the 
enemy.” The Turks must; in fact, have 
suffered terribly from this concentrated 
fire from so many guns and from the 
infantry in the trenches. 


The end came amid a flash of bayo- 
nets and a sudden charge of the colonials, 
before which the Turks broke and fled 
amid a perfect tornado of shells from 
the ships. They fell back sullen and 
checked, but not yet defeated, but for 
the remainder of the day no big attack 
was pressed home, and the colonials 
gained some ground by local counter- 
attacks, which enlarged and consolidated 
the position they were holding. 

The Turks kept up their incessant 
shrapnel fire throughout the day, but 
the colonials were now dug in and could 
not be shaken by it in their trenches, 
while the reserves had also prepared 
shelter trenches and dug-outs on the 
slopes. 

Some prisoners were captured, in- 
eluding an officer, who said that the 
Turks were becoming demoralized by the 
fire of the guns, and that the Germans 
now had difficulty in getting them for- 
ward to the attack. We are well in- 
trenched, and they will probably do like- 
wise, and we shall see a repetition of the 
siege warfare out here. 

THE FIFTH DISPATCH. 
Dardanelles, April 30. 

While Australians and New Zealand- 
ers were fighting so gallantly against 
heavy odds north of Gaba Tepe, British 
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troops crowned themselves with equal 
laurels at the southern end of the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula. A firm footing now 
has been obtained. The line stretches 
across the southern end of the entire 
peninsula, with both flanks secured by 
the fire of warships. The army holds 
many convenient landing places immune 
from the enemy’s guns. 

The problems British landing parties 
faced differed from those the Aus- 
tralians solved further north. Here the 
cliffs are not high and irregular, but 
rise about fifty feet from the water’s 
edge, with stretches of beach at intervals. 
Five of these beaches were selected for 
disembarkation under the cover of war- 
ships. It was hoped the Turkish trenches 
would be rendered untenable and the 
barbed wire entanglements cut by the 
fire of the ships, but these expectations 
were not realized. 

For example, the landing place be- 
tween Gaba Tepe and Cape Helles was 
the scene of a desperate struggle which 
raged all day. The Turks held barbed 
wire protected trenches in force and their 
snipers covered the foreshore. After 
hours of bombardment the troops were 
taken ashore at daybreak. Part of the 
force scaled the cliffs and obtained a 
precarious footing on the edge of the 
cliffs, but boats which landed along the 
beach were confronted with a solid 
hedge of barbed wire and exposed to a 
terrible cross-fire. Every effort was 
made to cut the wire, but almost all 
those who landed here were shot down. 
Later the troops on the cliffs succeeded 
in driving back the Turks and clearing 
the beach. 

The most terrible of all landings, 
however, was on the beach between 
Cape Helles and the Seddul Bahr. Here 
the broken valley runs inland enfiladed 
by hills on either flank, on which were 
built strong forts, which defended the 
entrance to the strait until they were 
knocked out by our guns. Although 
the guns and emplacements were shat- 
tered the bombproofs and ammunition 
chambers remained intact, and, running 
back, formed a _ perfect network of 
trenches and entanglements right around 
the semicircular valley. The Turks had 
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mounted pompoms on the Cape Helles 
side and had the usual snipers concealed 
everywhere. The foreshore and valley 
also were protected by trenches and 
wire, rendering the position most formid- 
able. 

One novel expedient was running a 
liner full of troops deliberately ashore, 
thus allowing them to approach close in 
under cover without being exposed in 
open boats. Great doors had been cut 
in her sides to permit rapid disembarka- 
tion, and she was well provided with 
Maxims to sweep the shore while the 
troops were landing. Owing to her going 
ashore further east than was intended, 
however, it became necessary to bring 
up a lighter to facilitate the landing. 
The Turks directed a perfect tornado . 
of rifle, Maxim, and pompom fire on 
200 men who made a dash down the 
gangway. Only a few survived to gain 
shelter. All the others were killed on 
the gangway. Disembarkation, there- 
fore, which meant almost certain death, 
was postponed until later in the morn- 
ing, when another attempt alSo failed. 


Then, while the liner, carrying 2,000 
men, packed in like sardines, with the 
officers huddled on the protected bridge, 
lay all day on shore, with a hail of 
bullets rattling against her protected 
sides, the battleships Albion, Cornwallis, 
and Queen Elizabeth furiously bombard- 
ed Seddul Bahr and the encircling hills. 
Meanwhile the Turks on the Asiatic 
side tried to destroy the liner by howitzer 
fire, which was kept under only by the 
bombardment from covering ships in 
the strait. In spite of this covering 
fire, the vessel was pierced by four big 
shells, and it was decided to postpone 
any further movement until night, when 
the troops got ashore almost without 
the Turks firing a short, as a result, 
perhaps, of troops landed on _ other 
beaches having pushed along and de- 
stroyed some Turkish positions. 


END OF THE THIRD WEEK. 
[Special Cable to THr New Yorxk Truus.] 
IMBROS, (via Dedeaghatch, Turkey,) 

May 15, (Dispatch to The London Daily 
Chronicle.)—Operations in the Darda- 
nelles have now been in full swing for 
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just three weeks, and a glance from the 
mountaintop here at the far-spread re- 
gion over which the war has been and 
is being waged shows instantly the ma- 
terial progress which has been made in 
that time. 

When I first looked down on the fas- 
cinating and unique vision presented to 
my eyes from this point of vantage it 
was a sight truly marvelous. A fleet 
of transports stood at the entrance to 
the strait, and to the north of Gaba Tepe 
the warships were hammering away at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, and at 
several points along the western coast 
of the peninsula one could see at differ- 
ent points on the land that severe bat- 
tles were being fought. The heavy clouds 
of war hung over all, lit up grimly by 
the vivid flashes of the guns. At times 
the din was tremendous and went on 
night and day without cessation. Column 
after column of dense smoke betokened 
the falling of forts, and gradually the 
white puffs from our guns like long 
rollers on a broken coast advanced up 
the peninsula from the south and inland 
from the Gaba Tepe region. 

Aeroplanes and dirigibles were always 
busy. Destroyers and huge transports 
churned up foam, and submarines left 
their faint trace on the wide extent of 
bluest ocean. The scene was one of war 
in all its picturesqueness and horror, for 
one could easily imagine awful scenes 
taking place under the far cloud of smoke 
and dust. It was war in all its force 
seen so for the first time. 

Today the scene is strangely altered. 
Nearly all the transports have gone up 
the western coast of the peninsula, but 
a few battleships stand on sentry-go, as 
it were. All resistance in the region 
directly opposite has been fought down. 
The smoke coming from over the ridge 
in front shows that our warships have 
advanced far up to Kilid Bahr, while 
comparatively few ships stand at the 
entrance of the strait. From tne inside 
the Asiatic coast is being bombarded, 
but the picturesque features of the scene 
have gone. It is a change which marks 
triumphant progress. The Turk is being 
slowly but surely pushed back, dying 
gamely. 


Two days of thick mist were followed 
by a forty-eight hours’ armistice granted 
to the Turks on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
It was impossible to see anything of the 
operations. Behind the veil of mist the 
fighting went sternly on and the big guns 
bocmed incessantly. Wednesday night 
they were particularly active. Seldom 
in the past three weeks has the night 
sky been so brilliantly illuminated by the 
flashes of cannon. Serious work is evi- 
dently being done or completed. It was 
not until Thursday afternoon that the 
weather conditions made it possible to 
see the result of the warfare behind the 
screen of mist, and, as I have said, the 
whole’ aspect of the now familiar scene 
appears greatly changed when the coast 
of the peninsula is deserted by vessels, 
save for the few transports standing fur- 
ther out to sea than usual and half a 
dozen ships of war. 

The peninsula beyond Gaba Tepe had 
apparently been cleared of the enemy. 
The tide of the struggle had passed away. 
On Thursday, too, I could see our guns 
flashing from a hill, firing probably at 
points northward or across the strait. 
Further north our artillery also appeared 
to be placed on a high ridge this side of 
Maidos. What a magic sight the south- 
ern part of the peninsula must present, 
where even at this distance the evidence 
of the havoc of three weeks’ daily shell 
and lead is not hidden! 

The point of the peninsula has become 
brown under the trampling of men and 
guns. Krithia lies a complete and pa- 
thetic ruin, and Tree Hill is scarred with 
trench and shell holes as far as I can see. 

On Thursday the point of greatest ac- 
tivity was in the strait opposite the con- 
quered portion of the peninsula. It stood 
out somewhat dim in the haze of battle, 
but the smoke and flash of the Allies’ 
guns and the Turks’ answering could be 
picked out without great difficulty. Add- 
ed to this the air was still; the dull thud 
of the field guns at work there was 
different from the resounding boom of 
the naval guns, and the whirr of the 
machine guns could be plainly heard. 

Hard work by land and water is going 
on along the front stretching away to the 
left from Erenkeui on the Asiatic side, 
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and the difficulties of obtaining a sub- 
stantial footing in that mountainous re- 
gion had evidently been overcome. eG 
was apparent that the enemy was putting 
up a stiff fight, and at times he must 
have run his batteries close to the wa- 
ter’s edge. 


Early in the afternoon the Turkish 
gunners managed to explode several 
shells on the land near Morto Bay on 
the European side. A little later they 
made the earth and stones of Tree Hill 
fly up in the air by a few well-placed 
shells, but such advances on the part of 
the enemy were brief. The warships in 
the strait instantly turned their guns on 
the daring batteries, and such diversions 
by the enemy were only of brief duration. 
Toward sunset a battleship was seen to 
send two shells against. the cliff edge 
south of Suvla Bay. 


Yesterday the thick smoke of battle 
still hung over all activities on the Asi- 
atic side of the waterway. Nearly all 
the transports had gone, and most of 
the warships were engaged in the en- 
trance and further up to near Kilid Bahr. 
Only one battleship that I could see was 
firing from off the western coast of the 
peninsula, standing well out off shore 
near Krithia. It was evidently firing 
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long-range shells against the foe on the 
further side of the Dardanelles. 

The land actions had another point of 
interest yesterday. In the afternoon very 
heavy fighting could be noticed far along 
the Sari Bair, (about sixteen miles north 
of the tip of the peninsula,) where the 
Australians are. Every now and again 
waves of smoke blotted out that part of 
the landscape. It would clear eccasional- 
ly to show the hillsides dotted over with 
puffs of white. Often against the gray 
background spurts of flame would herald 
the thunder of heaily engaged artillery. 
Rifle fire at times, too, could be heard. 

The supposition is that our forces in 
that region, who are forcing their way 
across the peninsula, must be near the 
completion of their task. 

From what I have said it will be 
gathered, I think, that very substantial 
progress has been made since operations 
began three weeks ago. As one looks at 
the mountainous and rugged nature of 
the country beyond the strait it is evident 
that the enemy has there favorable 
ground for defensive fighting. That re- 
gion now appears to be the main point 
of his struggle. 

I learn that the Turkish losses amount 
to over 80,000, and that 50,000 wounded 
have been sent to Constantinople. . 


“War Babies ” 


[From The Suffragette of London, edited by 


Christabel Pankhurst, in its issue of 


May 7, 1915.] 


“The children who are coming into the world must be welcomed, and must be 
provided with greater, not smaller, advantages, because they are legally fatherless. 

“Why should not these children be brought up under model conditions, so that 
they may be the equal in knowledge and general cultivation of any in the land? 


Every one of them must become a valuable asset to the nation. 
only be if they are reared in a generous way. 


a claim on the community as a whole. 
shirked since the beginning of time. 


But that can 
They are everybody’s children, and have 


The problem of the illegitimate child has been 
Now it has to be faced! ”’ 


—From The Suffragette of April 23. 


The Women’s Social and Political Union, in order to help in solving this 
problem, has in view the adoption of a number of “ war babies,” who will be 
reared under model conditions, and provided with a good general education 
followed by a training adapted to the natural ability and special gifts of each — 


individual child. 


The children will be brought up together in a home in which they will 
receive that loving care which is necessary for their happiness and full develop- 


men 


Le 
Fuller details of the scheme will be given at a meeting to be addressed by 


Mrs. Pankhurst on Thursday afternoon, June 3, at the London Palladium. In 
the meantime those wishing to give their financial or other support are asked to 
write to Mrs. Pankhurst at Lincoln’s Inn House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


[American Cartoon] 


Another Scrap of Paper 


[American Cartoon] 


The Challenge 
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RERE\T~e 
CARTER 


—From The Evening Sun, New York. 


UNCLE SAM: “ You’ll have to start it, William! ” 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Flight of the Eagle 
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—From The World, New York. 


Personally Conducted. 


[American Cartoon] 


All Flags Look Alike to Him 
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—From The Evening Sun, New York. 


Strictly Neutral—In Destruction. 
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[American Cartoon] 


Nearing the Brink 
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—From The Republic, St. Louis. 


Hold Fast! 


[American Cartoon] 


The Announcer 


PORTATION 


DCEAN STEAMSTTIPS. 


iamal Cer || EUROPE wa LIVERPOOLA 
mol LUSITANIA 
Fastest and Largest Steamer & 
| now In AUantic 
| SATURDAY, MA 


—From The Herald, New York. 


[The Notice on the Bulletin Board is th 

tic ; e German E : - 

ree giving warning that travellers who sailed on| nae ay Gna 
ritain or her Allies entering the War Zone did so at their own risk. ] 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Sacrifice of Cain 


& 


—From The Sun, New York. 


What have you done with your brother Abel? 
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[American Cartoon] 


Removing the Hyphen : 


—From The Times, New York. 


Now it must be either one or the other 
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[American Cartoon] 


A Misunderstanding 
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—From The Evening Sun, New York. 


THE ALLIES: “Ouch! Don’t you know we’ve taken the offensive?” 
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[English Cartoon] 


The Elixir of Hate 


London. 


’ 


—From Punch 
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[German Cartoon] 


It’s a Long Way to Constantinople 
7 z 


—From Simplicissimus, Munich. 


The English soldiers have a war song “It’s a Long Way to Tip- 


perary.” This has been changed; they now sing “It’s a Long Way to 
Constantinople.” 
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[English Cartoon] 


Canada! 
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—fFrom Punch, London. 
Ypres: April 22-24, 1915. 
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[French Cartoon] 


Our Colors Advance! 


—Irom La Vie Parisienne, Paris. 


War is teaching geography to the women of France. Alas! itis by heart 
they are learning their lessons. 
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[German Cartoon] 


The English Chameleon 


—From Lustige Blaetter, Berlin. 


When the Beast sees the enemy coming it 
changes its British colors and appears in neutral 
hues. 


The Merchant Flag The Merchant Flag 
of Norway yo of Great Britain 


[Although this cartoon depends on color for its full value, the effect of the blending 
of the two flags is preserved in the black and white reproduction. ] 
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[English Cartoon] 


A Great Naval Triumph 
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—From Punch, London, 


GERMAN SUBMARINE OFFICER: “ This ought to make them jealous 
in the sister service. Belgium saw nothing better than this.” 
[Although Punch did not disclose the artist’s allusion to Revelations, xiii., 18, contained 
in the number of the submarine “ U-666,” it may not be amiss to quote the passage: Let 
him that hath understanding count the number of the beast: for it is the number of a 
man; and his number is six hundred three score and six.’’] 
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[German Cartoon] 


Opening of the Bathing Season—Feb. 18 


—From Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


The German stickle-backs worry the “ Ruler of the Seas.” 
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What Is Our Duty? 


By Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 


The position of the British suffragettes, who suspended their militant program and 
are zealously supporting the cause of the Allies, is stated in this speech by Mrs. Pankhurst, 
delivered in the Sun Hall, Liverpool, and reported in The Suffragette of April 23, 1915. 


tor the franchise for political 

emancipation, on platforms and on 

cther places—even in prisons—we 
have talked about rights, and fought for 
rights; at the same time we have al- 
ways coupled with the claim for rights 
clear statements as to duty. We hav2 
never lost sight of the fact that to pos- 
sess rights puts upon human beings grave 
responsibilities and serious duties. We 
have fought for rights because, in order 
to perform your duty and fulfill your 
responsibilities properly, in time of 
peace, you must have certain citizen 
rights. When the State is in danger, 
when the very liberties in your posses- 
sion are imperiled, is, above all, the time 
to think of duty. And so, when the war 
broke out, some of us who, convalescing 
after cur fights, decided that one of the 
duties of the Women’s Social and Po- 
litieal Union in war time was to talk to 
men about their duty to the nation—the 
duty of fighting to preserve the inde- 
pendence of our country, to preserve 
what our forefathers had won for us, 
and to protect the nation from foreign 
invasion. 

There are people who say, “ What 
right have women to talk to men about 
fighting for their country, since women 
are not, according to the custom of civil- 
ization, called upon to fight?” That 
used to be said to us in times of peace. 


Certainly women have the right to say 
to men, “ Are you going to fight to de- 
fend your country and redeem your 
promise to women?” 

Men have said to women, not only that 
they fight to defend their country, but 
that they protect women from all the 
dangers and difficulties of life, and they 
are proud to be in the position to do it. 
Why, then, we say to those men, “You 


if THINK that throughout our agitation 


are indeed now put to the test. The men 
of Belgium, the men of France, the men 
of Serbia, however willing they were to 
protect women from the things that are 
most horrible—and more horrible to wo- 
men than death itself—have not been 
able to do it.” 


It is only by an accident, or a series 
of accidents, for which no man here has 
the right to take credit, that British wo- 
men on British soil are not now endur- 
ing the horrors endured by the women of 
France, the women of Belgium, and the 
women of Serbia. The least that men 
can do is that every man of fighting age 
should prepare himself to redeem his 
word to women, and to make ready to 
do his best, to save the mothers, the 
wives, and the daughters of Great Brit- 
ain from outrage too horrible even to 
think of. 


We have the right to say to the men, 
“Fight for your country, defend the 
shores of this land of ours. Fight for 
your homes, for the women, and for the 
children.” We have the right if that 
was the only reason, but in these days, 
when women are taking larger views of 
their duty to the State, we go further 
than that; we claim the right to hold 
recruiting meetings and ask men to 
fight for bigger reasons than are ad- 
vanced ordinarily. We say to men, “In 
this war there are issues at stake bigger 
even than the safety of your homes and 
your own country. Your honor as a na- 
tion is at stake.” 

We have our duties in this war. First 
of all, this duty begins at home—this 
duty to our home, because I always feel 
that if we are not ready to do our duty 
to those nearest to us we are not fit to 
do our duty far away. And so the first 
duty is to ourselves and to our homes. 
Then there is the duty to protect those 
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recognized the importance of testing it 
severely, and so far as the conditions 
permit we have followed the principles 
which are recognized in the courts of 
England, the British overseas domin- 
ions, and the United States. We have 
also (as already noted) set aside the 
testimony of any witnesses who did not 
favorably impress the lawyers who took 
their depositions, and have rejected hear- 
say evidence except in cases where hear- 
say furnished an undersigned con- 
firmation of facts with regard to which 
we already possessed direct testimony 
from some other source, or explained in 
a natural way facts imperfectly nar- 
rated or otherwise perplexing.* 


It is natural to ask whether much of 
the evidence given, especially by the Bel- 
gian witnesses, may not be due to ex- 
citement and overstrained emotions, and 
whether, apart from deliberate falsehood, 
persons who mean to speak the truth 
may not in a more or less hysterical con- 
dition have been imagining themselves 
to have seen the things which they say 
that they saw. Both the lawyers who 
took the depositions, and we when we 
came to examine them, fully recognized 
this possibility. The lawyers, as al- 
ready observed, took pains to test each 
witness and either rejected, or appended 
a note of distrust to, the testimony of 
those who failed to impress them favor- 
ably. We have carried the sifting still 
further by also omitting from the depo- 
sitions those in which we found some- 
thing that seemed too exceptional to be 
accepted on the faith of one witness only, 
or too little supported by other evidence 
pointing to like facts. Many depositions 


*For instance, the dead body of a man is 
found lying on the doorstep, or a woman is 
seen who has the appearance of having 
been outraged. So far the facts are proved 
by the direct evidence of the person by 
whom they have been seen. Information is 
sought for by him as to the circumstances 
under which the death or outrages took 
place. The bystanders who saw the cir- 
cumstances, but who are not now accessible, 
relate what they saw, and this is reported 
by the witness to the examiner and is 
placed on record in the depositions. We 
have had no hesitation in taking such evi- 
dence into consideration. 


have thus been omitted on which, though 
they are probably true, we think it safer 
not to place reliance. 


Notwithstanding these precautions, we 
began the inquiry with doubts whether 
a positive result would be attained. But 
the further we went and the more evi- 
dence we examined so much the more 
was our skepticism reduced. There 
might be some exaggeration in one wit- 
ness, possible dejusion in another, inac- 
curacies in a third. When, however, we 
found that things which had at first 
seemed improbable were testified to by 
many witnesses coming from different 
places, having had no communication 
with one another, and knowing nothing 
of one another’s statements, the points 
in which they all agreed became more 
and more evidently true. And when this 
concurrence of testimony, this converz- 
ence upon what were substantially the 
same broad facts, showed itself in hun- 
dreds of depositions, the truth of those 
broad facts stood out beyond question. 
The force of the evidence is ‘Cumulative. 
Its worth can be estimated only by pe- 
rusing the testimony as a whole. If any 
further confirmation had been needed, 
we found it in the diaries in which Ger- 
man officers and private soldiers have 
recorded incidents just such as those to 
which the Belgian witnesses depose. 


The experienced lawyers who took the 
depositions tell us that they passed from 
the same stage of doubt into the same 
stage of conviction. They also began 
their work in a skeptical spirit, expecting 
to find much of the evidence colored by 
passion, or prompted by an excited fancy. 
But they were impressed by the general 
moderation and matter-of-fact  level- 
headedness of the witnesses. We have 
interrogated them, particularly regard- 
ing some of the most startling and shock- 
ing incidents which appear in the evi- 
dence laid before us, and where they ex- 
pressed a doubt we have excluded the 
evidence, admitting it as regards the 
cases in which they stated that the wit- 
nesses seemed to them to be speaking 
the truth, and that they themselves be- 
lieved the incidents referred to have hap- 
pened. It is for this reason that we 
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have inserted among~the depositions 
printed in the appendix several cases 
which we might otherwise have deemed 
scarcely credible. 

The committee has conducted its in- 
vestigations and come to its conclusions 
independently of the reports issued by 
the French and Belgian commissions, but 
it has no reason to doubt that those con- 
clusions are in substantial accord with 
the conclusions that have been* reached 
by these two commissions. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE REPORT. 


As respects the framework and ar- 
rangement of the report, it has been 
deemed desirable to present first of all 
what may be called a general historical 
account of the events which happened, 
and the conditions which prevailed in 
the parts of Belgium which lay along the 
line of the German march, and there- 
after to set forth the evidence which 
bears upon particular classes of offenses 
against the usages of civilized warfare, 
evidence which shows to what extent 
the provisions of The Hague Convention 
have been disregarded. 

This method, no doubt, involves a cer- 


tain amount of overlapping, for some of 
the offenses belonging to the latter part 
of the report will have been already re- 
ferred to in the earlier part which deals 
with the invasion of Belgium. But the 
importance of presenting a connected 
narrative of events seems to outweigh 
the disadvantage of occasional repetition. 

The report will therefore be found to 
consist of two parts, viz. : 

(1) An analysis and summary of 
the evidence regarding the conduct 
of the German troops in Belgium to- 
ward the civilian population of that 
country during the first few weeks 
of the invasion. 


(2) An examination of the evi- 
dence relating to breaches of the 
rules and usages of war and acts of 
inhumanity, committed by German 
soldiers or groups of soldiers, during 
the itirst four months of the war, 
whether in Belgium or in France. 


This second part has again been sub- 
divided into two sections: 
a. Offenses committed against 


noncombatant civilians during the 
conduct of the war generally. 

b. Offenses committed against 
combatants, whether in Belgium or 
in France. 


PART I. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE GERMAN TROOPS IN BELGIUM. 


Although the neutrality’ of Belgium 
had been guaranteed by a treaty signed 
in 1839 to which France, Prussia, and 
Great Britain were parties, and al- 
though, apart altogether from any duties 
imposed by treaty, no belligerent nation 
has any right to claim a passage for its 
army across the territory of a neutral 
State, the position which Belgium held 
between the German Empire and France 
bad obliged her to consider the possibil- 
ity that in the event of a war between 
these two powers her neutrality might 
not be respected. In 1911 the Belgian 
Minister at Berlin had requested an as- 
surance from Germany that she would 
observe the Treaty of 1839; and the 
Chancellor of the empire had declared 
that Germany had no intention of violat- 
ing Belgian neutrality. Again in 1913 
the German Secretary of State at a 


meeting of a Budget Committee of the 
Reichstag had declared that “ Belgian 
neutrality is provided for by interna- 
tional conventions and Germany is de- 
termined to respect those conventions.” 
Finally, on July 31, 1914, when the 
danger of war between Germany and 
France seemed imminent, Herr von 
Below, the German Minister in Brussels, 
being interrogated by the Belgian For- 
eign Department, replied that he knew 
of the assurances given by the German 
Chancellor in 1911, and that he “was 
certain that the sentiments expressed at 
that time had not changed.” Neverthe- 
less on Aug. 2 the same Minister pre- 
sented a note to the Belgian Government 
demanding a passage through Belgium 
for the German Army on pain of an in- 
stant declaration of war. Startled as 
they were by the suddenness with which 
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this terrific war cloud_had risen on the 
eastern horizon, the leaders of the nation 
rallied around the King in his resolution 
to refuse the demand and to prepare for 
resistance. They were aware of the 
danger which would confront the civilian 
population of the country if it were 
tempted to take part in the work of na- 
tional defense. Orders were accordingly 
issued by the Civil Governors of prov- 
inces, and by the Burgomasters of 
towns, that the civilian inhabitants were 
to take no part in hostilities and to of- 
fer no provocation to the invaders. That 
no excuse might be furnished for sever- 
ities, the populations of many important 
towns were instructed to surrender all 
firearms into the hands of the local of- 
ficials.1 

This happened on Aug. 2. On the 
evening of Aug. 3 the German troops 
crossed the frontier. The storm burst so 
suddenly that neither party had time to 
adjust its mind to the situation. The 
Germans seem to have expected an easy 
passage. The Belgian population, never 
dreaming of an attack, were startled 
and stupefied. 


LIEGE AND DISTRICT. 


On Aug. 4 the roads converging upon 
Liége from northeast, east, and south 
were covered with German Death’s Head 
Hussars and Uhlans pressing forward to 
seize the passage over the Meuse. From 
the very beginning of the operations the 
civilian population of the villages lying 
upon the line of the German advance 
were made to experience the extreme 
horrors of war. “ On the 4th of August,” 
says one witness, “at Herve,” (a village 
not far from the frontier,) “I saw at 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, near the 
station, five Uhlans; these were the first 
German troops I had seen. They were 
followed by a German officer and some 
soldiers in a motor car. The men in the 
ear called out to a couple of young fel- 
lows who were standing about thirty 
yards away. The young men, being 
afraid, ran off and then the Germans 


1 Copies of typical proclamations have 
been printed in L’Allemagne et la Belgique, 
Documents Annexés, ¥XXvi. 


fired and killed one of them named 
Dig The murder of this innocent 
fugitive civilian was a prelude to the 
burning and pillage of Herve and ot 
other villages in the neighborhood, to the 
indiscriminate shooting of civilians of 
both sexes, and to the organized military 
execution of batches of selected males. 
Thus at Herve some fifty men escaping 
from the burning houses were seized, 
taken outside the town and shot. At 
Melen, a hamlet west of Herve, forty 
men were shot. In one household alone 
the father and mother (names given) 
were shot, the daughter died after being 
repeatedly outraged, and the son was 
wounded. Nor were children exempt. 
“ About Aug. 4,” says one witness, “ near 
Vottem, we were pursuing some Uhlans. 
I saw a man, woman, and a girl about 
nine, who had been killed. They were on 
the threshold of a house, one on the top 
of the other, as if they had been shot 
down, one after the other, as they tried 
to escape.” 

The burning of the villages in this 
neighborhood and the wholesale slaughter 
of civilians, such as occurred at Herve, 
Micheroux, and Soumagne, appear to be 
connected with the exasperation caused 
by the resistance of Fort Fléron, whose 
guns barred the main road from Aix la 
Chapelle to Liége. Enraged by the losses 
which they had sustained, suspicious of 
the temper of the civilian population, 
and probably thinking that by ex- 
ceptional severities at the outset they 
could cow the spirit of the Belgian Na- 
tion, the German officers and men speed- 
ily accustomed themselves to the 
slaughter of civilians. How rapidly the 
process was effected is illustrated by an 
entry in the diary of Kurt Hoffman, a 
cne-year’s man in the First Jagers, who 
on Aug. 5 was in front of Fort Fléron. 
He illustrates his story by a sketch map. 
“The position,” he says, “was danger- 
ous. As suspicious civilians were hang- 
ing about—houses 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, ‘were 
cleared, the owners arrested, (and shot 
the following day.) Suddenly village A 
was fired at. Out of it bursts our bag- 
gage train, and the Fourth Company of 
the Twenty-seventh Regiment who had 
lost their way and been shelled by our 
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own artillery. From the point D. P., 
(shown in diary,) I shoot a civilian with 
rifle at 400 meters slap through the 
head, as we afterward ascertained.” 
Within a few hours, Hoffman, while in 
house 3, was himself under fire from 
his own comrades and narrowly escaped 
being killed. A German, ignorant. that 
house 3 had been occupied, reported, as 
was the fact, that he had been fired upon 
from that house. He had been chal- 
lenged by the field patrol, and failed to 
give the countersign. Hoffman con- 
tinues: 

“Ten minutes later, people approach 

who are talking excitedly—apparently 
Germans. I call out ‘ Halt, who’s there?’ 
Suddenly rapid fire is opened upon us, 
which I can only escape by quickly jump- 
ing on one side—with bullets and frag- 
ments of wall and pieces of glass flying 
around me. I call out ‘ Halt, here Field 
Patrol.’ Then it stops, and there appears 
Lieutenant Romer with three platoons. 
A man has reported that he had been 
shot at out of our house; no wonder, if 
he does not give the countersign.” 
The entry, though dated Aug. 5, was 
evidently written on the 6th or later, be- 
cause the writer refers to the suspicious 
civilians as having been shot on that day. 
Hoffman does not indicate of what of- 
fense these civilians were guilty, and 
there is no positive evidence to connect 
their slaughter with the report made by 
the German who had been fired on by his 
comrades. They were “suspicious ” and 
that was enough. 


The systematic execution of ciilians, 
which in some cases, as the diary just 
cited shows, was founded on a genuine 
mistake, was given a wide extension 
through the Province of Liége. In 
Soumagne and Micheroux very many 
civilians were summarily shot. In a field 
belonging to a man named E. fifty- 
six or fifty-seven were put to death. A 
German officer said: “ You have shot 
at us.” One of the villagers asked to be 
allowed to speak, and said: “If you 
think these people fired kill me, but let 
them go.” The answer was three volleys. 
- The survivors were bayoneted. Their 
corpses were seen in the field that night 
by another witness. One at least had 
been mutilated. These were not the only 


victims in Soumagne. The eyewitness of 
the massacre saw, on his way home, 
twenty bodies, one that of a young girl 
of thirteen. Another witness saw nine- 
teen corpses in a meadow. 


At Blegny Trembleur, on the 6th, 
some civilians were captured by German 
soldiers, who took steps to put them to 
death forthwith, but were restrained by 
the arrival of an officer. The prisoners 
subsequently were taken off to Battice 
and five were shot in a field. No reason 
was assigned for their murder. 

In the meantime house burners were at 
work. On the 6th, Battice was destroyed 
in part. From the 8th to the 10th over 
300 nouses were burned at Herve, while 
mounted men shot into doors and win- 
dows to prevent the escape of the in- 
habitants. 

At Heure le Romain on or about the 
15th of August all the male inhabitants, 
including some bedridden old men, were 
imprisoned in the church. The Burgo- 
master’s brother and the priest were 
bayoneted. 


On or about the 14th and 15th the vil- 
lage of Visé was completely destroyed. 
Officers directed the incendiaries, who 
worked methodically with benzine. An- 
tiques and china were removed from the 
houses, before their destruction, by of- 
ficers, who guarded the plunder, revolver 
in hand. The house of a witness, which 
contained valuables of this kind, was 
protected for a time by a notice posted on 
the door by officers. This notice has been 
produced to the committee. After the 
removal of the valuables this house also 
was burned. 


German soldiers had arrived on the 
15th at Blegny Trembleur and seized a 
quantity of wine. On the 16th prisoners 
were taken; four, including the priest 
and the Burgomaster, were shot. On the 
same day 200 (so-called) hostages were 
seized at Flémalle and marched off. 
There they were told that unless Fort 
Flémalle surrendered by noon they would 
be shot. It did surrender and they were 
released. 

Entries in a German diary show that 
on the 19th the German soldiers gave 
themselves up to debauchery in the 
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streets of Liége, and on the night of the 
20th (Thursday) a massacre took place 
in the streets, beginning near the Café 
Carpentier, at which there is said to have 
been a dinner attended by Russian and 
other students. A proclamation issued 
by General Kolewe on the following day 
gave the German version of the affair, 
which was that his troops had been fired 
on by Russian students. The diary states 
that in the night the inhabitants of 
Liége became mutinous and that fifty 
persons were shot. The Belgian wit- 
nesses vehemently deny that there had 
been any provocation given, some stating 
that many German soldiers were drunk, 
others giving evidence which indicates 
that the affair was planned beforehand. 
It is stated that at 5 o’clock in the even- 
ing, long before the shooting, a citizen 
was warned by a friendly German soldier 
not to go out that night. 

Though the cause of the massacre is 
in dispute, the results are known with 
certainty. The Rue des Pitteurs and 
houses in the Place de l’Université and 
the Quai des Pécheurs were systematic- 
ally fired with benzine, and many in- 
habitants were burned alive in their 
houses, their efforts to escape being pre- 
vented by rifle fire. Twenty people were 
shot, while trying to escape, before the 
eyes of one of the witnesses. The Liége 
Fire Brigade turned out but was not 
allowed to extinguish the fire. Its carts, 
however, were usefully employed in re- 
moving heaps of civilian corpses to the 
Town Hall. The fire burned on through 
the night and the murders continued on 
the following day, the 21st Thirty-two 
civilians were killed on that day in the 
Place de l’Université alone, and a wit- 
ness states that this was followed by the 
rape in open day of fifteen or twenty 
women on tables in the square itself. 


No depositions are before us which 
deal with events in the City of Liége 
after this date. Outrages, however, con- 
tinued in various places in the province. 

For example, on or about the 21st of 
August, at Pepinster two witnesses were 
seized as hostages and were threatened, 
together with five others, that, unless 
they could discover a civilian who was al- 


leged to have shot a soldier in the leg, 
they would be shot themselves. They es- 
caped their fate because one of the 
hostages convinced the officer that the 
alleged shooting, if it took place at all, 
took place in the Commune of Cornesse 
and not that of Pepinster, whereupon the 
Burgomaster of Cornesse, who was old 
and very deaf, was shot forthwith. 

The outrages on the civilian population 
were not confined to the villages men- 
tioned above, but appear to have been 
general throughout this district from the 
very outbreak of the war. 


An entry in one of the diaries says: 


“We crossed the Belgian frontier on 
15th August, 1914, at 11:50 in the fore- 
noon, and then we went steadily along 
the main road till we got into Belgium. 
Hardly were we there when we had a 
horrible sight. Houses were burned 
down, the inhabitants chased away and 
some of them shot. Not one of the hun- 
dreds of houses were spared. Everything 
was plundered and burned. Hardly had 
we passed through this large village be- 
fore the next village was burned, and so 
it went on continuously. On the 16th 
August, 1914, the large village of Bar- 
chon was burned down. On the same day 
we crossed the bridge over the Meuse at 
11:50 im the morning. We then arrived 
at the town of Wandre. Here the houses 
were spared, but everything was exam- 
ined. At last we were out of the town 
and everything went in ruins. In one 
house a whole éollection of weapons was 
found. The inhabitants without excep- 
tion were shot. This shooting was heart- 
breaking, as they all knelt down and 
prayed, but that was no ground for 
mercy. A few shots rang out and they 
fell back into the green grass and slept 
for ever.” [Die Einwohner wurden 
samt und sonders herausgeholt und ers- 
echossen: aber dieses Erschiessen war 
direkt herzzerreisend wie sie alle knieben 
und beteten, aber dies half kein Erbar- 
men. Hin paar Schiisse krackten und die 
fielen riicklings in das grtine Gras und 
erschliefen fiir immer.” ] 


VALLEYS OF MEUSE AND 
SAMBRE. 

While the First Army, under the com- 
mand of General Alexander von Kluck, 
was mastering the passages of the Meuse 
between Visé and Namur, and carrying 
out the scheme of devastation which has 
already been described, detachments of 
the Second German Army, under General 
von Biilow, were proceeding up the 
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Meuse valley toward Namur. On Wed- 
nesday, Aug. 12, the town of Huy, which 
stands half way between Namur and 
Liége, was seized. On Aug. 20 German 
guns opened fire on Namur itself. Three 
days later the city was evacuated by its 
defenders, and the Germans proceeded 
along the valley of the Sambre through 
Tamines and Charleroi to Mons. Mean- 
while a force under General von Hausen 
had advanced upon Dinant, by Laroche, 
Marche, and Achéne, and on Aug. 15 
made an unsuccessful assault upon that 
town. A few days later the attack was 
renewed and witn success, and, Dinant 
captured, von Hausen’s army streamed 
into France by Bouvines and Rethel, fir- 
ing and looting tke villages and shooting 
the inhabitants as they passed through. 

The evidence with regard to the 
Province of Namur is less voluminous 
than that relating to the north of Bel- 
gium. This is largely due to the fact 
that the testimony of soldiers is seldom 
available, as the towns and villages once 
occupied by the Germans were seldom 
reoccupied by the opposing troops, and 
the number of refugees who have reached 
England from the Namur district is 
comparatively small. 


ANDENNE. 


Andenne is a small town on the Meuse 
between Liége and Namur, lying opposite 
the village of Seilles, (with which it is 
connected by a bridge over the river,) 
and was one of the earlier places reached 
on the German advance up the Meuse. 
In order to understand the story of the 
massacre which occurred there on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 20, the following facts should 
be borne in mind: The German advance 
was hotly: contested by Belgian and 
French troops. From daybreak onward 
on the 19th of August the Eighth Belgian 
Regiment of the Line were fighting with 
the German troops on the left bank of 
the Meuse on the heights of Seilles. At 
8 A. M. on the 19th the Belgians found 
further resistance impossible in the dis- 
trict, and retired under shelter of the 
forts of Namur. As they retired they 
blew up Andenne Bridge. The first Ger- 
mans arrived at Andenne at about 10 
A. M., when ten or twelve Uhians rode 
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into the town. They went to the bridge 
and found it was destroyed. They then 
retired, but returned about half an hour 
afterward. Soon ofter that several 
thousand Germans entered the town and 
made arrangements to spend the night 
there. Thus, on the evening of the 19th 
of August, a large body of German 
troops were in possession of the town, 
which they had entered without any re- 
sistance on the part of the allied armies 
or of the civilian population. 

About 4:30 on the next afternoon shots 
were fired from the left bank of the 
Meuse and replied to by the Germans 
in Andenne. The village of Andenne 
had been isolated from the district on 
the left bank of the Meuse by the de- 
struction of the bridge, and there is noth- 
ing to suggest that the firing on the left 
came from the inhabitants of Andenne. 
Almost immediately, however, the 
slaughter of these inhabitants began, and 
continued for over two hours and in- 
termittently during the night. Machine 
guns were brought into play. The Ger- 
man troops were said to be for the most 
part drunk, and they certainly murdered 
and ravaged unchecked. A reference to 
the German diaries in the appendix will 
give some idea of the extent to which 
the army gave itself up to drink through 
the month of August. 

When the fire slackened about 7 
o'clock, many of the townspeople fled in 
the direction of the quarries; others re- 
mained in their houses. At this mo- 
ment the whole of the district around the 
station was on fire and houses were 
flaming over a distance of two kilometers 
in the direction of the hamlet of Tra- 
maka. The little farms which rise one 
above the other on the high ground of 
the right bank were also burning. 

At 6 o’clock on the following morning, 
the 21st, the Germans began to drag 
the inhabitants from their houses. Men, 
women, and children were driven into 
the square, where the sexes were sepa- 
rated. Three men were then shot, anda 
fourth was bayoneted. A German Colonel 
was present whose intention in the first 
place appeared to be to shoot all the men. 
A young German girl who had been stay- 
ing in the neighborhood interceded with 
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him, and after some parleying, some of 
the prisoners were picked out, taken to 
the banks of the Meuse and there shot. 
The Colonel accused the population of 
firing on the soldiers, but there is no 
reason to think that any of them had 
done so, and no inquiry appears to have 
been made. 

About 400 people lost their lives in this 
massacre, some on the banks of the 
Meuse, where they were shot according 
to orders given, and some in the cellars 
of the houses where they had taken 
refuge. Eight men belonging to one 
family were murdered. Another man 
was placed close to a machine gun which 
was fired through him. His wife brought 
his body home on a wheelbarrow. The 
Germans broke into her house and ran- 
sacked it, and piled up all the eatables in 
a heap on the floor and relieved them- 
selves upon it. 


A hairdresser was murdered in his 
kitchen where he was sitting with a child 
on each knee. A paralytic was mur- 
dered in his garden. After this came the 
general sack of the town. Many of the 
inhabitants who escaped the massacre 
were kept as prisoners and compelled to 
clear the houses of corpses and bury 
them in trenches. These prisoners were 
subsequently used as a shelter and pro- 
tection for a pontoon bridge which the 
Germans had built across the river, and 
were so used to prevent the Belgian forts 
from firing upon it. 

A few days later the Germans cele- 
brated a Féte Nocturne in the square. 
Hot wine, looted in the town, was drunk, 
and the women were compelled to give 
three cheers for the Kaiser and to sing 
“ Deutschland iiber Alles.” 

NAMUR DISTRICT. 


The fight around Namur was accom- 
panied by sporadic outrages. Near 
Marchovelette wounded men were mur- 
dered in a farm by German soldiers. The 
farm was set on fire. A German cavalry- 
man rode away holding in front of him 
one of the farmer’s daughters crying and 
disheveled. 

At Temploux, on the 23d of August, a 
professor of modern languages at the 
College of Namur was shot at his front 
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door by a German officer. Before he 
died he asked the officer the reason for 
this brutality, and the officer replied 
that he had lost his temper because some 
civilians had fired upon the Germans 
as they entered the village. This al- 
legation was not proved. The Belgian 
Army was still operating in the district, 
and it may well be that it was from 
them that the shots in question proceeded. 
After the murder the house was burned. 


On the 24th and 25th of August mas- 
sacres were carried out at Surice, in 
which many persons belonging to the 
professional classes, as well as others, 
were killed. 

Namur was entered on the 24th of 
August. The troops signalized their 
entry by firing on a crowd of 150 un- 
armed, unresisting civilians, ten alone of 
whom escaped. 

A witness of good standing who was 
in Namur describes how the town was 
set on fire systematically in six dif- 
ferent places. As the inhabitants fled 
from the burning houses they were shot 
by the German troops. Not less than 
140 houses were burned. 

On the 25th the hospital at Namur was 
set on fire with inflammable pastilles, 
the pretext being that soldiers in the 
hospital had fired upon the Germans. 

At Denée, on the 28th of August, a 
Belgian soldier who had been taken 
prisoner saw tree civilian fellow-prison- 
ers shot. One was a cripple and another 
an old man of eighty who was paralyzed. 
It was alleged by two German soldiers 
that these men had shot at them with 
rifles. Neither of them had a rifle, nor 
had they anything in their pockets. The 
witness actually saw the Germans search 
them and nothing was found. 


CHARLEROI DISTRICT. 


In Tamines, a large village on the 
Meuse between Namur and Charleroi, the 
advance guard of the German Army ap- 
peared in the first fortnight in August, 
and in this as well as in other villages 
in the district, it is proved that a large 
number of civilians, among them aged 
people, women, and children, were de- 
liberately killed by the soldiers. One 
witness describes how she saw a Belgian 
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boy of fifteen shot on the village green 
at Tamines, and a day or two later on 
the same green a little girl and her two 
brothers, (name given,) who were look- 
ing at the German soldiers, were killed 
before her eyes for no apparent reason. 

The principal massacre at Tamines 
took place about Aug. 23. A witness de- 
scribes how he saw the public square 
littered with corpses, and after a search 
found those of his wifer and child, a 
little girl of seven. 

Another witness, who lived near 
Tamines, went there on Aug. 27, and 
says: “It is absolutely destroyed and 
a mass of ruins.” 

At Morlanwelz, about this time, the 
British Army, together with some French 
cavalry, were compelled to retire before 
the German troops. The latter took 
the Burgomaster and his man servant 
prisoner and shot them both in front of 
the Hétel de Ville at Péronne, (Belgium,) 
where the bodies were left in the street 
for forty-eight hours. They burned the 
Hotel de Ville and sixty-two houses. The 
usual accusation of firing by civilians 
was made. It is strenuously denied by 
the witness, who declares that three or 
four days before the arrival of the Ger- 
mans, circulars had been distributed to 
every house and placards had been posted 
in the town ordering the deposit of all 
firearms at the Hotel de Ville and that 
this order had been complied with. 

At Monceau-sur-Sambre, on the 21st 
of August,a young man of eighteen was 
shot in his garden. His father and 
brother were seized in their house and 
shot in the courtyard of a neighboring 
country house. The son was shot first. 
The father was compelled to stand close 
to the feet of his son’s corpse and to fix 
his eyes upon him while he himself was 
shot. The corpse of the young man 
shot in the garden was carried into the 
house and put on a bed. The next morn- 
ing the Germans asked where the corpse 
was. When they found it was in the 
house, they fetched straw, packed it 
around the bed on which the corpse was 
lying, and set fire to it and burned the 
house down. A great many houses were 
burned in Monceau. 

A vivid picture of the events at Mon- 


tigny-sur-Sambre has been given by a 
witness of high standing who had ex- 
ceptional opportunities of observation. 
In the early morning of Saturday, Aug. 
22, Uhlans reached Montigny. The 
French Army was about four kilometers 
away, but on a hill near the village were 
a detachment of French, about 150 to 200 
strong, lying in ambush. At about 1:30 
o’clock the main body of the German 
Army began to arrive. Marching with 
them were two groups of so-called host- 
ages, about 400 in all. Of these, 300 
were surrounded with a rope held by 
the front, rear, and outside men. The 
French troops in ambush opened fire, 
and immediately the Germans commenced 
to destroy the town. Incendiaries with 
a distinctive badge on their arm went 
down the main street throwing handfuls 
of inflammatory and explosive pastilles 
into the houses. These pastilles were car- 
ried by them in bags, and in this way 
about 130 houses were destroyed in the 
main street. By 10:30 P. M. some 200 
more hostages had been collected. These 
were drawn from Montigny itself, and on 
that night about fifty men, women, and 
children were placed on the bridge over 
the Sambre and kept there all night. 
The bridge was similarly guarded for a 
day or two, apparently either from a 
fear that it was mined or in the belief 
that these men, women, and children 
would afford some protection to the Ger- 
mans in the event of the French at- 
tempting to storm the bridge. At one 
period of the German occupation of 
Montigny, eight nuns of the Order of 
Ste. Marie were captives on the bridge. 
House burning was accompanied by 
murder, and on the Monday morning 
twenty-seven civilians from one parish 
alone were seen lying dead in the hos-. 
pital. 

Other outrages committed at Jumet, 
Bouffioulx, Charleroi, Marchiennes-au- 
Pont, Couillet, and Maubeuge are de- 
scribed in the depositions given in the 
appendix. 


DINANT. 
A clear statement of the outrages at 


Dinant, which many travelers will recall 
as a singularly picturesque town on the 
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Meuse, is given by one witness, who says 
that the Germans began burning houses 
in the Rue St. Jacques on the 21st of 
August, and that every house in the 
street was burned. On the following day 
an engagement took place between the 
French and the Germans, and the wit- 
ness spent the whole day in the cellar 
of a bank with his wife and children. 
On the morning of the 23d, about 5 
o’clock, firing ceased, and almost im- 
mediately afterward a party of Germans 
came to the house. They rang the bell 
and began to batter at the door and 
windows. The witness’s wife went to 
the door and two or three Germans came 
in. .The family were ordered out into 
the street. There they found another 
family, and the two families were driven 
with their hands above their heads along 
the Rue Grande. All the houses in the 
street were burning. The party was 
eventually put into a forge where there 
were a number of other prisoners, about 
a hundred in all, and were kept there 
from 11 A. M. till 2 P. M. They were 
then taken to the prison. There they 
were assembled in a courtyard and 
searched. No arms were found. They 
were then passed through into the prison 
itself and put into cells. The witness and 
his wife were separated from each other. 
During the next hour the witness heard 
rifle shots continually, and noticed in 
the corner of a courtyard leading off the 
row of cells the body of a young man 
with a mantle thrown over it. He recog- 
nized the mantle as having belonged to 
his wife. The witness’s daughter was 
allowed to go out to see what had hap- 
pened to her mother, and the witness 
himself was allowed to go across the 
courtyard half an hour afterward for 
the same purpose. He found his wife 
lying on the floor in a room. She had 
bullet wounds in four places, but was 
alive and told her husband to return to 
the children, and he did so. About 5 
o'clock in the evening he saw the Ger- 
mans bringing out all the young and 
middle-aged men from the cells, and 
ranging their prisoners, to the number 
of forty, in three rows in the middle of 
the courtyard. About twenty Germans 
were drawn up opposite, but before any- 


thing was done there was a tremendous 
fusillade from some point near the prison 
and the civilians were hurried back to 
their cells. Half an hour later the same 
forty men were brought back into the 
courtyard. Almost immediately there 
was a second fusillade like the first and 
and they were driven back to the cells 
again. About 7 o’clock the witness and 
other prisoners were brought out of their 
cells and marched out of the prison. 
They went between two lines of troops 
to Roche Bayard, about a kilometer away. 
An hour later the women and children 
were separated and the prisoners were 
brought back to Dinant, passing the 
prison on their way. Just outside the 
prison the witness saw three lines of 
bodies which he recognized as being those 
of neighbors. They were nearly all dead, 
but he noticed moevment in some of them. 
There were about 120 bodies. The prison- 
ers were then taken up to the top of 
the hill outside Dinant and compelled to 
stay there till 8 o’clock in the morning. 
On the following day they were put into 
cattle trucks and taken thence to Coblenz. 
For three months they remained prison- 
ers in Germany. 

Unarmed civilians were killed in masses 
at other places near the prison. About 
ninety bodies were seen lying on the top 
of one another in a grass square op- 
posite the convent. They included many 
relatives of a witness whose deposition 
will be found in the appendix. This wit- 
ness asked a German officer why her 
husband had been shot, and he told her 
that it was because two of her sons had 
been in the civil guard and had shot at 
the Germans. As a matter of fact one 
of her sons was at that time in Liége 
and the other in Brussels. It is stated 
that, besides the ninety corpses referred 
to above, sixty corpses of civilians were 
recovered from a hole in the brewery 
yard and that forty-eight bodies of women 
and children were found in a garden. 
The town was systematically set on fire 
by hand grenades. 

Another witness saw a little girl of 
seven, one of whose legs was broken 
and the other injured by a bayonet. 

We have no reason to believe that the 
civilian population of Dinant gave any 
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provocation, or that any other defense 
can be put forward to justify the treat- 
ment inflicted upon its citizens. 


As regards this town and the advance 
of the German Army from Dinant to 
Rethel on the Aisne, a graphic account 
is given in the diary of a Saxon officer.' 
This diary confirms what is clear from 
the evidence as a whole, both as regards 
these and other districts, that civilians 
were constantly taken as prisoners, often 
dragged from their homes, and shot un- 
der the direction of the authorities with- 
out any charge being made against them. 
An event of the kind is thus referred to 
in a diary entry: 

“ Apparently 200 men were shot. 
There must have been some innocent men 
among them. In future we shall have 
to hold an inquiry as to their guilt in- 
stead of shooting them” 

The shooting of inhabitants, women and 
children as well as men, went on after 
the Germans had passed Dinant on their 
way into France. The houses and vil- 
lages were pillaged and property wan- 
toly destroped. 


AERSCHOT, MALINES,  VIL- 
VORDE, AND LOUVAIN QUAD- 
RANGLE. 


About Aug. 9 a powerful screen of 
cavalry masking the general advance of 
the First and Second German Armies was 
thrown forward into the provinces of 
Brabant and Limburg. The progress of 
the invaders was contested at several 
points, probably near Tirlemont on the 
Louvain road, and at Diest, Haelen, and 
Schaffen, on the Aerschot road, by de- 
tachments of the main Belgian Army, 
which was drawn up upon the line of 
the Dyle. In their preliminary skirmishes 
the Belgians more than once gained ad- 
vantages, but after the fall on Aug. 15 
of the last of the Liége forts the great 
line of railway which runs through Liége 


1A copy of this diary was given by the 
French military authorities to the British 
Headquarters Staff in France, and the latter 
have communicated it to the committee. It 
will be found in Appendix B after the Ger- 
man diaries shown to us by the British War 
Office. 


toward Brussels and Antwerp in one 
direction and toward Namur and the 
French frontier in another fell into the 
hands of the Germans. From this mo- 
ment the advance of the main army was 
swift and irresistible. On Aug. 19 Lou- 
vain and Aerschot were occupied by the 
Germans, the former without resistance, 
the latter after a struggle which resulted 
early in the day in the retirement of the 
Belgian Army upon Antwerp. On Aug. 
20 the invaders made their entry into 
Brussels. 


The quadrangle of territory bounded 
by the towns of Aerschot, Malines, 
Vilvorde, and Louvain is a rich agricul- 
tural tract, studded with small villages 
and comprising two considerable cities, 
Louvain and Malines., This district on 
Aug. 19 passed into the hands of the 
Germans, and owing perhaps to its 
proximity to Antwerp, then the seat of 
the Belgian Government and headquar- 
ters of the Belgian Army, it became 
from that date a scene of chronic out- 
rage, with respect to which the commit- 
tee has received a great mass of evi- 
dence. 


The witnesses to these occurrences are 
for the most part imperfectly educated 
persons who cannot give accurate dates, 
so it is impossible in some cases to fix 
the dates of particular crimes; and the 
total number of outrages is so great 
that we cannot refer to all of them in 
the bedy of the report or give all the 
depositions relating to them in the ap- 
pendix. The main events, however, are 
abundantly clear, and group themselves 
naturally around three dates—Aug. 19, 
Aug. 25, and Sept. 11. 


The arrival of the Germans in the 
district on Aug. 19 was marked by sys-- 
tematic massacres and other outrages 
at Aerschot itself, Gelrode, and some 
other villages. 


On Aug. 25 the Belgians, sallying 
out of the defenses of Antwerp, attacked 
the German positions at Malines, drove 
the enemy from the town, and reoccu- 
pied many of the villages, such as 
Sempst, Hofstade, and Eppeghem, in the 
neighborhood. And, just as numerous 
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outrages against the civilian population 
had been the immediate consequence of 
the temporary repulse of the German 
vanguard from Fort Fléron, so a large 
body of depositions testify to the fact 
that a sudden outburst of cruelty was 
the response of the German Army to 
the Belgian victory at Malines. The 
advance of the German Army to the 
Dyle had been accompanied by repre- 
hensible, and, indeed, (in certain cases,) 
terrible outrages, but these had been, 
it would appear, isolated acts, some of 
which are attributed by witnesses to 
indignation at the check at Haelen, while 
others may have been the consequence 
of drunkenness. But the battle of Ma- 
lines had results of a different order. 
In the first place, it was the occasion 
of numerous murders committed by the 
German Army in retreating through the 
villages of Sempst, Hofstade, Eppeghem, 
Elewyt, and elsewhere. In the second 
place, it led, as it will be shown later, 
to the massacres, plunderings, and burn- 
ings at Louvain, the signal for which 
was provided by shots exchanged be- 
tween the German Army retreating after 
its repulse at Malines and some members 
of the German garrison of Louvain who 
mistook their fellow-countrymen for Bel- 
gians. Lastly, the encounter at Malines 
seems to have stung the Germans into 
establishing a reign of terror in so much 
of the district comprised in the quad- 
rangle as remained in their power. Many 
houses were destroyed and their contents 
stolen. Hundreds of prisoners were 
locked up in various churches and were 
in some instances marched about from 
one village to another. Some of these 
were finally conducted to Louvain and 
linked up with the bands of prisoners 
taken in Louvain itself, and sent to 
Germany and elsewhere. 

On Sept. 11, when the Germans were 
driven out of Aerschot across the River 
Démer by a successful sortie from Ant- 
werp, murders of civilians were taking 
place in the villages which the Belgian 
Army then recaptured from the Ger- 
mans. These crimes bear a strong re- 
semblance to those committed in Hof- 
stade and other villages after the battle 
of Malines. 


AERSCHOT AND DISTRICT. 
Period I., (Aug. 19 and following days.) 
AERSCHOT. 


The German Army entered Aerschot 
quite early in the morning. Workmen 
going to their work were seized and 
taken as hostages. 


The Germans, apparently already ir- 
ritated, proceeded to make a search for 
the priests and threatened to burn the 
convent if the priests should happen to 
be found there. One priest was accused 
of inciting the inhabitants to fire on 
the troops, and when he denied it the 
Burgomaster was blamed by the officer. 
The priest then showed the officer the 
notices on the walls, signed by the Bur- 
gomaster, warning the inhabitants not 
to intervene in hostilities. 

It appears that they accused the priest 
of having fired at the Germans from 
the tower of the church. This is im- 
portant, because it is one of the not 
infrequent cases in which the Germans 
ascribed firing from a church to priests, 
whereas in fact this firing came from 
Belgian soldiers, and also because it 
seems to show that the Germans from 
the moment of their arrival in Aerschot 
were seeking to pick a quarrel with the 
inhabitants, and this goes far to explain 
their subsequent conduct. Hostages were 
collected until 200 men, some of whom 
were invalids, were gathered together. 


M. Tielmans, the Burgomaster, was 
then ordered by some German officers 
to address the crowd and to tell them 
to hand in any weapons which they 
might have in their possession at the 
Town Hall, and to warn them that any 
one who was found with weapons would 
be killed. As a matter of fact, the 
arms in the possession of civilians had 
already been collected at the beginning 
of the war. The Burgomaster’s speech 
resulted in the delivery of one gun, 
which had been used for pigeon shoot- 
ing. The hostages were then released. 
Throughout the day the town was loot- 
ed by the soldiers. Many shop windows 
were broken, and the contents of the 
shop fronts ransacked. 

A shot was fired about 7 o’clock in 
the evening, by which time many of 
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the soldiers were drunk. The Germans 
were not of one mind as to the direction 
from which the shot proceeded. Some 
said it came from a jeweler’s shop, and 
some said it came from other houses. 
No one was hit by this shot, but there- 
after German soldiers began to fire in 
various directions at people in the 
streets. 


It is said that a German General or 
Colonel was killed at the Burgomaster’s 
house. As far as the committee have 
been able to ascertain, the identity of the 
officer has never been revealed. The 
German version of the story is that he 
was killed by the 15-year-old son of the 
Burgomaster. The committee, however, 
is satisfied by the evidence of several 
independent witnesses that some German 
officers were standing at the window of 
the Burgomaster’s house, that a large 
body of German troops was in the 
square, that some of these soldiers were 
drunk and let off their rifles, that in 
the volley one of the officers standing 
at the window of the Burgomaster’s 
house fell, that at the time of the acci- 
dent the wife and son of the Burgo- 
master had gone to take refuge in the 
cellar, and that neither the Burgomaster 
nor his son were in the least degree 
responsible for the occurrence which 
served as the pretext for their subse- 
quent execution, and for the firing and 
sack of the town.* 


The houses were set on fire with spe- 


*This account agrees substantially with 
that given in a letter written by Mme. Tiel- 
mans, the Burgomaster’s wife, which is 
printed in the fifth report of the Belgian 
Commission. The letter is as follows: 

This is how it happened. About 4 in 
the afternoon my husband was giving ci- 
gars to the sentinels stationed at the 
door. [I saw that the General and his 
aides de camp were looking at us from 
the balcony and told him to come indoors. 
Just then I looked toward the Grand 
Place, where more than 2,000 Germans 
Were encamped, and distinctly saw two 
columns of smoke followed by a fusil- 
lade. The Germans were firing on the 
houses and forcing their way into them. 
My husband, children, servant, and my- 
self had just time to dash into the stair- 
case leading to the cellar. The Germans 
were even firing into the passages of the 
houses. After a few minutes of inde- 
seriable horror, one of the General’s 
aides de camp came down and said: 
““The General is dead. Where is the 
Burgomaster?’’ My husband said to me, 
“This will be serious for me.’”’ As he 
went forward I said to the aide de camp: 
“You can see for yourself, Sir, that my 


cial apparatus, while people were 
dragged from their houses, already 
burning, and some were shot in the 
streets. 

Many civilians were marched to a 
field on the road to Louvain and kept 
there all night. Meanwhile many of the 
inhabitants were collected in the square. 
By this time very many of the troops 
were drunk. 


On the following day a number of 
the civilians were shot under the orders 
of an officer, together with the Burgo- 
master, his brother, and his son. Of this 
incident, which is spoken to by many 
witnesses, a clear account is given: 


“German soldiers came and took hold of 
me and every other man they could see, 
and eventually there were about sixty of 
us, including some of 80, (i. e., years of 
age,) and they made us accompany them 
*  * *- all the prisoners had to walk 
with their hands above their heads. We 
were then stopped and made to stand 
in a line, and an officer, a big fat man 
who had a bluish uniform * * * 
came along the line and picked out the 
Burgomaster, his brother, and his son, 
and some men who had been employed 
under the Red Cross. In all, ten men 
were picked out * * * the remain- 
der were made to turn their backs upon 
the ten. I then heard some shots fired, 
and I and the other men turned around 
and we saw all the ten men, including 
the Burgomaster, were lying on the 


ground.” 


This incident is spoken to by other 
witnesses also. Some of their deposi- 
tions appear in the appendix. 


husband did not fire.’ ‘* That makes no 
difference,’”? he said. ‘He is responsi- 
ble.” My husband was taken off. My 
son, who was at my side, took us into 
another cellar. The same aide de camp 
came and dragged him out and made him 
walk in front of him, kicking him as he 
went. The poor boy could hardly walk. 
That morning when they came to the - 
town the Germans had fired through the 
windows of the houses, and a bullet had 
come into the room where my son was, 
and he had been wounded in the ealf by 
the ricochet. After my husband and son 
had gone I was dragged all through the 
house by Germans, with their revolvers 
leveled at my head. I was compelled to 
See their dead General. Then my daugh- 
ter and I were thrown into the street 
without cloaks or anything. We were 
massed in the Grand Place, surrounded 
by a cordon of soldiers, and compelled 
to witness the destruction of our beloved 
town. And then, by the hideous light 
of the fire, I saw them for the last time, 
about 1 in the morning, my husband and 
my boy tied together. My brother-in-law 
was behind them. They were being led 
out to execution. 
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GELRODE. 


On the same day at Gelrode, a small 
village close to Aerschot, twenty-five 
civilians were imprisoned in the church. 
Seven were taken out by fifteen German 
soldiers in charge of an officer just out- 
side. One of the seven tried to run 
away, whereupon all the six who re- 
mained behind alive were shot. This 
was on the night of Aug. 19. No prov- 
ocation whatever had been given. The 
men in question had been searched, and 
no arms had been found upon them. 
Here, as at Aerschot, precautions had 
been taken previously to secure the de- 
livery up of all arms in’ the hands of 
civilians. 

Some of the survivors were compelled 
to dig graves for the seven. At a later 
date the corpses were disinterred and 
reburied in consecrated ground. The 
marks of the bullets in the brick wall 
against which the six were shot were 
then still plainly visible. On the same 
day a woman was shot by some German 
soldiers as she was walking home. This 
was done at a distance of 100 yards and 
for no apparent reason. 

An account of a murder by an officer 
at Campenhout is given in a later part 
of this report, and depositions relating 
to Rotselaer, Tremeloo, and Wespelaer 
will be found in the appendix. 


The committee is specially impressed 
by the character of the outrages com- 
mitted in the smaller villages. Many of 
these are exceptionally shocking and can- 
not be regarded as contemplated or pre- 
scribed by the responsible commanders 
of the troops by whom they were com- 
mitted. The inference, however, which 
we draw from these occurrences is that 
when once troops have been encouraged 
in a career of terrorism the more Ssav- 
age and brutal natures, of whom there 
are some in every large army, are liable 
to run to wild excess, more particularly 
in those regions where they are least 
subject to observation and control. 


AERSCHOT AND DISTRICT. 
Period II., (Aug. 25.) 


Immediately after the battle of Ma- 
lines, which resulted in the evacuation 


by the Germans of the district of Ma- 
lines, Sempst, Hofstade, and Eppeghem, 
a long series of murders were committed 
either just before or during the retreat 
of the army. Many of the inhabitants 
who were unarmed, including women and 
young children, were killed—some of 
them under revolting circumstances. 


Evidence given goes to show that the 
death of these villagers was due not to 
accident, but to deliberate purpose. The 
wounds were generally stabs or cuts, and 
for the most part appear to have been 
inflicted with the bayonet. 


MALINES. 


In Malines itself many bodies were 
seen. One witness saw a German sol- 
dier cut a woman’s breasts after he had | 
murdered her, and saw many other dead 
bodies of women in the streets. 


HOFSTADE. - 


In Hofstade a number of houses had 
been set on fire and many corpses were 
seen, some in houses, some in back yards, 
and some in the streets. 

Several examples are given below. 

Two witnesses speak to having seen 
the body of a young man pierced by 
bayonet thrusts with the wrists cut also. 

On a side road the corpse of a civ- 
ilian was seen on his doorstep with a 
bayonet wound in his stomach, and by 
his side the dead body of a boy of 5 or 6 
with his hands nearly severed. 

The corpses of a woman and boy 
were seen at the blacksmith’s. They had 
been killed with the bayonet. 

In a café a young man, also killed with 
the bayonet, was holding his hands to- 
gether as if in the attitude of suppli- 
cation. 

Two young women were lying in the 
back yard of the house. One had her 
breasts cut off, the other had been 
stabbed. 

A young man had been hacked with 
the bayonet until his entrails protruded. 
He also had his hands joined in the atti- 
tude of prayer. 

In the garden of a house in the main 
street bodies of two women were ob- 
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served, and in another house the body 
of a boy of 16 with two bayonet wounds 
in the chest. 

SEMPST. 


In Sempst a similar condition of af- 
fairs existed. Houses were burning and 
in some of them were the charred re- 
mains of civilians. 

In a bicycle shop a witness saw the 
burned corpse of aman. Other witnesses 
speak to this incident. 

Another civilian, unarmed, was shot 
as he was running away. As will be 
remembered, all the arms had been given 
up some time before by order of the 
Burgomaster. 

The corpse of a man with his legs cut 
off, who was partly bound, was seen by 
another witness, who also saw a girl of 
17 dressed only in a chemise, and in great 
distress. She alleged that she herself 
and other girls had been dragged into 
a field, stripped naked, and violated, and 
that some of them had been killed with 
the bayonet. 

WEERDE.—At Weerde four corpses 
of civilians were lying in the road. It 
was said that these men had fired upon 
the German soldiers; but this is denied. 
The arms had been given up long before. 

Two children were killed in a village, 
apparently Weerde, quite wantonly as 
they were standing in the road with 
their mother. They were 8 or 4 years 
old and were killed with the bayonet. 

A small farm burning close by formed 
a convenient means of getting rid of the 
bodies. They were thrown into the 
flames from the bayonets. It is right to 
add that no commissioned officer was 
present at the time. 

EKPPEGHEM.—At Eppeghem on Aug. 
25 a pregnant woman who had been 
wounded with a bayonet was discovered 
in the convent. She was dying. On the 
road six dead bodies of laborers were 
seen. 

ELEWYT,—At Elewyt a man’s naked 
bedy was tied up to a ring in the wall in 
the back yard of a house. He was dead, 
and his corpse was mutilated in a man- 
ner too horrible to record. A woman’s 
naked body was also found in a stable 
abutting on the same back yard. 


VILVORDE.—At Vilvorde corpses of 
civilians were also found. These villages 
are all on the line from Malines to 
Brussels. 

BOORT MEERBEEK. — At Boort 
Meerbeek a German soldier was seen to 
fire three times at a little girl 5 years 
old. Having failed to hit her, he sub- 
sequently bayoneted her. He was killed 
with the butt end of a rifle by a Belgian 
soldier who had seen him commit this 
murder from a distance. 

HERENT.—At Herent the charred 
body of a civilian was found in a butcher’s 
shop, and in a handecart twenty yards 
away was the: dead body of a laborer. 

Two eyewitnesses relate that a Ger- 
man soldier shot a civilian and stabbed 
him with a bayonet as he lay. He then 
made one of these witnesses, a civilian 
prisoner, smell the blood on the bayonet. 

HAECHT.—At Haecht the bodies of 
ten civilians were seen lying in a row by 
a brewery wall. 

In a laborer’s house, which had been 
broken up, the mutilated corpse of a 
woman of 30 to 35 was discovered. 

A child of 3 with its stomach cut open 
by a bayonet was lying near a house. 

WERCHTER. — At Werchter the 
corpses of a man and woman and four 
younger persons were found in one house. 
It is stated that they had been murdered 
because one of the latter, a girl, would 
not allow the Germans to outrage her. 

This catalogue of crimes does not by 
any means represent the sum total of 
the depositions relating to this district 
laid before the committee. The above 
are given merely as examples of acts 
which the evidence shows to have taken 
place in numbers that might have seemed 
scarcely credible. 

In the rest of the district, that is to 
say, Aerschot and the other villages from 
which the Germans had not been driven, 
the effect of the battle was to cause a 
recrudescence of murder, arson, pillage, 
and cruelty, which had to some extent 
died down after Aug. 20 or 21. 

In Aerschot itself fresh prisoners seem 
to have been taken and added to those 
who were already in the church, since it 
would appear that prisoners were kept 
to some extent in the church during the 
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whole of the German occupation of 
Aerschot. The second occasion on which 
large numbers of prisoners. were put 
there was shortly after the battle of Ma- 
lines, and it was then that the priest of 
Gelrode was brought to Aerschot Church, 
treated abominably, and finally mur- 
dered . 

One witness describes the scene graph- 
ically: 

“The whole of the prisoners—men, wo- 
men, and children—were placed in the 
church. Nobody was allowed to go out- 
side the church to obey the calls of nat- 
ure; the church had to be used for that 
purpose. We were afterward allowed to 
go outside the church for this purpose, 
and then I saw the clergyman of Gelrode 
standing by the wall of the church with 
his hands above his head, being guarded 
by soldiers.” 

The actual details of the murder of 
the priest are as follows: The priest was 
struck several times by the soldiers on 
the head. He was pushed up against the 
wall of the church. He asked in Flemish 
to be allowed to stand with his face to 
the wall, and tried to turn around. The 
Germans stopped him and then turned 
him with his face to the wall, with his 
hands above his head. An hour later the 
same witness saw the priest still stand- 
ing there. He was then led away by the 
Germans a distance of about fifty yards. 
There, with his face against the wall of 
a house, he was shot by five soldiers. 

Other murders of which we have evi- 
dence appear in the appendix. 

Some of the prisoners in the church at 
Aerschot were actually kept there until 
the arrival of the Belgian Army on Sept. 
11, when they were released. Others 
were marched to Louvain and eventually 
merged with other prisoners, both from 
Louvain itself and the surrounding dis- 
tricts, and taken to Germany and else- 
where. 

It is said by one witness that about 
1,500 were marched to Louvain and that 
the journey took six hours. 

The journey to Louvain is thus de- 
scribed by a witness: We were all 
marched off to Louvain, walking. There 
were some very old people, among others 
a man 90 years of age. The very old 
people were drawn in carts and barrows 


by the younger men. There was an of- 
ficer with a bicycle, who shouted, as peo- 
ple fell out by the side of the road, 
“ Shoot them!” 


AERSCHOT AND DISTRICT. 
Period III., (September.) 

It is unnecessary to describe with 
much particularity the events of the 
period beginning about Sept. 10. The 
Belgian soldiers, who had recaptured the 
place, found corpses of civilians who 
must have been murdered in Aerschot it- 
self, just as they found them in Sempst 
and the other villages on Aug. 25. Some 
of these bodies were found in wells and 
some had been burned alive in their 
houses. 

The prisoners released by the Belgian 
Army from the church were almost 
starved. 

HAECHT.—At Haecht several chil- 
dren had been murdered, one of 2 or 3 
years of age was found nailed to the 
door of a farmhouse by its hands and 
feet—a crime which seems almost in- 
credible, but the evidence for which we 
feel bound to accept. In the garden of 
this house was the body of a girl who 
had been shot in the forehead. 

CAPELLE-AU-BOIS.—At Capelle-au- 
Bois two children were murdered in a 
cart and their corpses were seen by many 
witnesses at different stages of the cart’s 
journey. 

EPPEGHEM.— At Eppeghem the dead 
body of a child of 2 was seen pinned 
to the ground with a German lance.» 
Same witness saw a mutilated woman 
alive near Weerde on the same day. 

TREMELOO.—Belgian soldiers on pa- 
trol duty found a young girl naked on 
the ground, covered with scratches. She 
complained of having been violated. On 
the same day an old woman was seen 
kneeling by the body of her husband, 
and she told them that the Germans had 
shot him as he was trying to escape from 
the house. 


LOUVAIN AND DISTRICT. 


The events spoken to as having oc- 
curred in and around Louvain between 
the 19th and the 25th of August deserve 


close attention. 
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For six days the Germans were in 
peaceful occupation of the city. No 
houses were set on fire—no citizens 
killed. There was a certain amount of 
looting of empty houses, but otherwise 
discipline was effectively maintained. 
The condition of Louvain during these 
days was one of relative peace and quie- 
tude, presenting a striking contrast to 
the previous and contemporaneous con- 
duct of the German Army elsewhere. 


On the evening of Aug. 25 a sudden 
change takes place. The Germans, on 
that day repulsed by the Belgians, had 
retreated to and reoccupied Louvain. Im- 
mediately the devastation of that city 
and the holocaust of its population com- 
mences. The inference is irresistible that 
the army as a whole wreaked its ven- 
geance on the civil population and the 
buildings of the city in revenge for the 
setback which the Belgian arms had in- 
flicted on them. A subsidiary cause al- 
leged was the assertion, often made be- 
fore, that civilians had fired upon the 
German Army. 


The depositions which relate to Lou- 
vain are numerous, and are believed by 
the committee to present a true and fair- 
ly complete picture of the events of the 
25th and 26th of August and subsequent 
days. We find no grounds for thinking 
that the inhabitants fired upon the Ger- 
man Army on the evening of the 25th 
of August. Eyewitnesses worthy of cre- 
dence detail exactly when, where, and how 
the firing commenced. Such firing was 
by Germans on Germans. No impartial 
tribunal could, in our opinion, come to 
any other conclusion. 


On the evening of the 25th firing 
could be heard in the direction of Herent, 
some three kilometers from Louvain. An 
alarm was sounded in the city. There 
was disorder and confusion, and at 8 
o’clock horses attached to baggage wag- 
ons stampeded in the street and rifle fire 
commenced. This was in the Rue de la 
Station and came from the German police 
guard, (21 in number,) who, seeing the 
troops arrive in disorder, thought it was 
the enemy. Then the corps of incen- 
diaries got to work. They had broad 
belts with the words “Gott mit uns” 


and their equipment consisted of a hatch- 
et, a syringe, a small shovel, and a 
revolver. Fires blazed up in the direc- 
tion of the Law Courts, St. Martin’s 
Barracks, and later in the Place de la 
Station. Meanwhile an incessant fusil- 
lade was kept up on the windows of the 
houses. In their efforts to escape the 
flames the inhabitants climbed the walls. 


“ My mother and servants,” says a wit- 
ness, “ had to do the same and took ref- 
uge at Monsieur A.’s, whose cellars are 
vaulted and afforded a better protection 
than mine. A little later we withdrew 
to Monsieur A.’s stables, where about 
thirty people who had got there by climb- 
ing the walls were to be found. Some 
of these poor wretches had to climb twen- 
ty walls. A ring came at the bell. We 
opened the door. Several civilians flung 
themselves under the porch. The Ger- 
mans were firing upon them from the 
street. Every moment new fires were 
lighting up, accompanied by explosions. 
In the middle of the night I heard a 
knock at the outer door of the stable 
which led into a little street, and heard a 
woman’s voice crying for help. “I opened 
the door, and just as I was going to let 
her in a rifle shot fired from the street 
by a German soldier rang out and the 
woman fell dead at my feet. About 9 
in the morning things got quieter, and we 
took the opportunity of venturing into 
the street. A German who was carrying 
a silver pyx and a number of boxes of 
cigars told us we were to go to the 
station, where trains would be waiting for 
us. When we got to the Place de la 
Station we saw in the square seven or 
eight dead bodies of murdered civilians. 
Not a single house in the place was 
standing. A whole row of houses behind 
the. station at Blauwput was burned. 
After being driven hither and thither 
interminably by officers, who treated us 
roughly and insulted us throughout, we 
were divided.” 


The prisoners were then distributed 
between different bodies of troops and’ 
marched in the direction of Herent. Sevy- 
enty-seven inhabitants of Louvain, in- 
cluding a number of people of good posi- 
tion, (the names of several are given,) 
were thus taken to Herent. 


“We found the village of Herent in 
flames, so much so that we had to quick- 
en up to prevent ourselves from being 
suffocated and burned up by the flames 
in the middle of the road. Half-burned 
corpses of civilians were lying in front 
of the houses. During a halt soldiers 
stcle cattle and slaughtered them where 
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they stcod. Firing started on our left. 
We were told it was the civilians firing, 
and that we were going to be shot. The 
truth is that it was the Germans them- 
selves who were firing to frighten us. 
There was not a single civilian in the 
neighborhood. Shortly afterward we pro- 
ceeded on our march to Malines. We 
were insulted and threatened. * * * 
The officers were worse than the men. 
We got to Campenhout about 7 P. M., 
and were locked into the church with 
all the male population of the village. 
Some priests had joined our numbers. 
We had had nothing to eat or drink since 
the evening of the day before. A few 
compassionate soldiers gave us water to 
drink, but no official took the trouble 
to see that we were fed.” 


Next day, Thursday, the 27th, a safe 
conduct to return to Louvain was given, 
but the prisoners had hardly started, 
when they were stopped and taken before 
a Brigade General and handed to another 
escort. Some were prossly ill-treated. 
They were accused of being soldiers out 
of uniform, and were told they could not 
go to Louvain, “as the town was going 
to be razed to the ground.” Other pris- 
oners were added, even women and chil- 
dren, until there were more than 200. 
They were then taken toward Malines, 
released, and told to go to that town 
together, and that those who separated 
would be fired on. Other witnesses cor- 
roborate the events described by the wit- 
ness. 


A woman employed by an old gentle- 
man living in the Rue de la Station tells 
the story of her master’s death: 


“We had supper as usual about 8, but 
two German officers, (who were staying 
in the house,) did not come in to supper 
that evening. My master went to bed 
at 8:15, and so did his son. The servants 
went to bed at 9:30. Soon after I got to 
my bedroom I saw out of my room flames 
from some burning house near by. I 
roused my master and his son. As they 
came down the stairs they were seized 
by German soldiers and both were tied 
up and led out, my master being tied 
with a rope and his son with a chain. 
They were dragged outside. I did not 
actually see what happened outside, but 
heard subsequently that my master was 
bayoneted and shot, and that his son 
was shot. I heard shots from the kitchen, 
where I was, and was present at the 
burial of my master and his son thirteen 
days later. German soldiers came back 


into the house and poured some inflam- 
mable liquid over the floors and set fire 
to it. I escaped by another staircase to 
that which my master and his son had 
descended.” 

On the 26th, (Wednesday,) in the City 
of Louvain, massacre, fire, and destruc- 
tion went on. The university, with its 
library, the Church of St. Peter, and 
many houses were set on fire and burned 
to the ground. Citizens were shot and 
others taken prisoners and compelled to 
go with the troops. Soldiers went 
through the streets saying “Man hat 
geschossen.”* One soldier was seen go- 
ing along shooting in the air. 


Many of the people hid in cellars, but 
the soldiers shot down through the grat- 
ings. Some citizens were shot on open- 
ing the doors, others in endeavoring to 
escape. Among other persons whose 
houses were burned was an old man of 
90 lying dangerously ill, who was taken 
out on his mattress and left lying in his 
garden all night. He died shortly after 
in the hospital to which a friend took 
him the following morning. 


On Thursday, the 27th, orders were 
given that every one should leave the city, 
which was to be razed to the ground. 
Some citizens, including a canon of the 
cathedral, with his aged mother, were 
ordered to go to the station and after- 
ward to take the road to Tirlemont. 
Among the number were about twenty 
priests from Louvain. They were in- 
sulted and threatened, but ultimately 
allowed to go free and make their way 
as best they could, women and sick per- 
sons among them, to Tirlemont. Other 
groups of prisoners from Louvain were 
on the same day taken by other routes, 
some early in the morning, through va- 
rious villages in the direction of Malines, 
with hands tightly bound by a long cord. 
More prisoners were afterward added, 
and all made to stay the night in the 
church at Campenhout. Next day, the 
28th, this group, then consisting of about 
1,000 men, women and children, was 
taken back to Louvain. The houses along 
the road were burning and many dead 
bodies of civilians, men and women, were 


**¢ They have been shooting.” 
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seen on the way. Some of the principal 
streets in Louvain had by that time 
been burned out. The prisoners were 
placed in a large building on the cavalry 
exercise ground— “One woman went 
mad, some children died, others were 
born.” On the 29th the prisoners were 
marched along the Malines road, and at 
Herent the women and children and men 
over 40 were allowed to go; the others 
were taken to Boort Meerbeek, 15 kilo- 
meters from Malines, and told to march 
straight to Malines or be shot. At 11 
P. M. they reached the fort of Waelhem 
and were at first fired on by the sentries, 
but on calling out they were Belgians 
were allowed to pass. These prisoners 
were practically without food from early 
morning on the 26th until midnight on 
the 29th. Of the corpses seen on the 
road, some had their hands tied behind 
their backs, others were burned, some had 
been killed by blows, and some corpses 
were those of children who had been shot. 


Another witness, a man of independent 
means, was arrested at noon by the sol- 
diers of the One Hundred and Sixty-fifth 
Regiment and taken to the Place de la 
Station. He was grossly ill-treated on 
the way and robbed by an officer of his 
purse and keys. His hands were tied 
behind his back. His wife was kept a 
prisoner at the other side of the station. 
He was then made to march with about 
500 other prisoners until midnight, slept 
in the rain that night, and next day, hay- 
ing had no food since leaving Louvain, 
was taken to the church in Rotselaer, 
where there were then about 1,500 pris- 
oners confined, including some infants. 
No food was given, only some water. 
Next day they were taken through 
Wespelaer and back to Louvain. On the 
way from Rotselaer to Wespelaer fifty 
bodies were seen, some naked and car- 
bonized and unrecognizable. When they 
‘ arrived at Louvain the Fish Market, 
the Place Marguerite, the cathedral, and 
many other buildings were on fire. In 
the evening about 100 men, women, and 
children were put ‘in horse trucks from 
which the dung had not been removed, 
and at 6 the next morning left for 
Cologne, 


The wife of this witness was also taken 
prisoner with her husband and her maid, 
but was separated from him, and she saw 
other ladies made to walk before the sol- 
diers with their hands above their heads. 
One, an old lady of 85, (name given,) 
was dragged from her cellar and taken 
with them to the station. They were 
kept there all night, but set free in 
the morning, Thursday, but shortly after- 
ward sent to Tirlemont on foot. A num- 
ber of corpses were seen on the way. 
The prisoners, of whom there are said 
to have been thousands, were not allowed 
even to have water to drink, although 
there were streams on the way from 
which the soldiers drank. Witness was 
given some milk at a farm, but as she 
raised it to her lips it was taken away 
from her. 


A priest was taken on Friday morn- 
ing, Aug. 28, and placed at the head of 
a number of refugees from Wygmael. 
He was led through Louvain, abused and 
ill-treated, and placed with some thou- 
sands of other people in the riding school 
in the Rue du Manége. The glass roof 
broke in the night from the heat of 
burning buildings around. Next day the 
prisoners were marched through the 
country with an armed guard. Burned 
farms and burned corpses were seen on 
the way. The prisoners were finally 
separated into three groups, and the 
younger men marched through Herent 
and Bueken to Campenhout, and ulti- 
mately reached the Belgian lines about 
midnight on Saturday, Aug. 29. All the 
houses in Herent, a village of about 5,000 
inhabitants, had been burned. 


The massacre of civilians at Louvain 
was not confined to its citizens. Large 
crowds of people were brought into Lou- 
vain from the surrounding districts, not 
only from Aerschot and Gelrode as above 
mentioned, but also from other places. 
For example, a witness describes how 
many women and children were taken 


_ In carts to Louvain, and there placed in 


a stable. Of the hundreds of people thus 
taken from the various villages and 
brought to Louvain as prisoners, some 
were massacred there, others were 
foced to march along with citizens of 
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Louvain through various places, some 
being ultimately sent on the 29th to the 
Belgian lines at Malines, others were 
taken in trucks to Cologne as described 
below, others were released. An account 
of the massacre of some of these unfor- 
tunate civilian prisoners given by two 
witnesses may be quoted: 


“We were all placed in Station Street, 
Louvain, and the German soldiers fired 
upon us. I saw the corpses of some 
women in the street. I fell down, and 
a woman who had been shot fell on top 
of me. I did not dare to look at the 
dead bodies in the street, there were so 
many of them. All of them had been 
shot by the German soldiers. One woman 
whom I saw lying dead in the street was 
a Miss J., about 35. I also saw the body 
of A. M., (a woman.) She had been shot. 
1 saw an officer pull her corpse under- 
neath a wagon.” 


Another witness, who was taken from 
Aerschot, also describes the occurrence: 


“T was afterward taken with a large 
number of other civilians and placed in 
the church at Louvain. Then we were 
taken to Station Street, Louvain. There 
were about 1,500 civilians of both sexes, 
and we had been marched from Aerschot 
to Louvain. When we were in Station 
Street I felt that something was about 
to happen, and I tried to shelter in a 
doorway. The German soldiers then 
fired a mitrailleuse and their rifles upon 
the people, and the people fell on all 
sides. Two men next to me were killed. 
I afterward saw some one give a signal, 
and the firing ceased. I then ran away 
with a married woman named B., (whose 
maiden name was A. M.,) aged 29, who 
belonged to Aerschot, but we were again 
captured. She was shot by the side of 
me, and I saw her fall. Several other 
people were shot at the same time. I 
again ran away, and in my flight saw 
children falling out of their mothers’ 
arms. I cannot say whether they were 
shot, or whether they fell from their 
mothers’ arms in the great panic which 
I, however, saw children bleed- 


JOURNEY TO COLOGNE. 


The greatest number of prisoners from 
Louvain, however, were assembled at the 
station and taken by trains to Cologne. 
Several witnesses describe their suffer- 
ings and the ill-treatment they received 
on the journey. One of the first trains 
started in the afternoon. It consisted of 
cattle trucks, about 100 being in each 


truck. It took three days to get to 
Cologne. The prisoners had nothing to 
eat but a few biscuits each, and they 
were not allowed to get out for water and 
none was given. On a wagon the words 
“ Civilians who shot at the soldiers at 
Louvain” were written. Some were 
marched through Cologne afterward for 
the people to see. Ropes were put about 
the necks of some and they were told 
they would be hanged. An order then 
came that they were to be shot instead 
of hanged. A firing squad was pre- 
pared, and five or six prisoners were 
put up, but were not shot. After being 
kept a week at Cologne some of these 
prisoners were taken back—this time 
only thirty or forty in a truck—and al- 
lowed to go free on arriving at Limburg. 
Several witnesses who were taken in 
other trains to Cologne describe their 
experiences in detail. Some of the trucks 
were abominably filthy. Prisoners were 
not allowed to leave to obey the calls 
of nature; one man who quitted the 
truck for the purpose was killed by a 
bayonet. Describing what happened to 
another body of prisoners, a witness says 
that they were made to cross Station 
Street, where the houses were burning, 
and taken to the station, placed in horse 
trucks, crowded together, men, women, 
and children, in each wagon. They were 
kept at the station during the night, and 
the following day left for Cologne. For 
two days and a half they were without 
food, and then they received a loaf of 
bread among ten persons, and some 
water. The prisoners were afterward 
taken back to Belgium. They were, in 
all, eight days in the train, crowded and 
almost without food. Two of the men 
went mad. The women and children 
were separated from the men at Brus- 
sels. The men were taken to a suburb 
and then to the villages of Herent, Vil- 
vorde, and Sempst, and afterward set at 
liberty. 

This taking of the inhabitants, includ- 
ing some of the influential citizens, in 
groups and marching them to various 
places, and in particular the sending of 
them to Malines and the dispatch of - 
great numbers to Cologne, must evident- 
ly have been done under the direction of 
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the higher military authorities. The ill- 
treatment of the prisoners was under 
the eyes and often by the direction or 
with the sanction of officers, and officers 
themselves took part in it. 

The object of taking many hundreds 
of prisoners to Cologne and back into 
Belgium is at first sight difficult to un- 
derstand. Possibly it is to be regarded 
as part of the policy of punishment for 
Belgian resistance and general terrori- 
zation of the inhabitants—possibly as a 
desire to show these people to the popu- 
lation of a German city and thus to 
confirm the belief that the Belgians had 
shot at their troops. 

Whatever may have been the case 
when the burning began on the evening 
of the 25th, it appears clear that the 
subsequent destruction and outrages 
were done with a set purpose. It was 
not until the 26th that the library, and 
other university buildings, the Church of 
St. Peter and many houses were set on 
fire. It is to be noticed that cases occur 
in the depositions in which humane acts 
by individual officers and soldiers are 
mentioned, or in which officers are said 
to have expressed regret at being obliged 
to carry out orders for cuel action against 
the civilians. Similarly, we find entries 
in diaries which reveal a genuine pity 
for the population and disgust at the 
conduct of the army. It appears that 
a German non-commissioned officer 
stated definitely that he “was acting un- 
der orders and executing them with great 
unwillingness.” A commissioned officer 
on being asked at Louvain by a witness— 
a highly educated man—about the hor- 
rible acts committed by the soldiers, said 
he “was merely executing orders,” and 
that he himself would be shot if he did 
not execute them. Others gave less credi- 
ble excuses, one stating that the inhabi- 
tants of Louvain had burned the city 
themselves because they did not wish to 
supply food and quarters for the German 
Army. It was to the discipline rather 
than the want of discipline in the army 
that these outrages, which we are obliged 
to describe as systematic, were due, and 
the special official notices posted on cer- 
tain houses that they were not to be 

destroyed show the fate which had been 


decreed for the others which were not 
so marked. 

We are driven to the conclusion that 
the harrying of the villages in the dis- 
trict, the burning of a large part of 
Louvain, the massacres there, the march- 
ing out of the prisoners, and the trans- 
port to Cologne, (all done without in- 
quiry as to whether the particular per- 
sons seized or killed had committed any 
wrongful act,) were due to a calculated 
policy carried out scientifically and de- 
liberately, not merely with the sanction 
but under the direction of higher military 
authorities, and were not due to any 
provocation or resistance by the civilian 
population. 


TERMONDE. 


To understand the depositions describ- 
ing what happened at Termonde it is nec- 
essary to remember that the German 
Army occupied the town on two occa- 
sions, the first, from Friday, Sept. 4, to 
Sunday, Sept. 6, and again later in the 
month, about the 16th. The civilians 
had delivered up their arms a fortnight 
before the arrival of the Germans. 

Early in the month, probably about the 
4th, a witness saw two civilians mur- 
dered by Uhlans. Another witness saw 
their dead bodies, which remained in the 
street for ten days. Two hundred civil- 
ians were utilized as a screen by the 
German troops about this date. 


On the 5th the town was partially 
burned. One witness was taken prisoner 
in the street by some German soldiers, 
together with several other civilians. At 
about 12 o’clock some of the tallest and 
strongest men among the _ prisoners 
were picked out to go around the streets 
with paraffin. Three or four carts con- 
taining paraffin tanks were brought up, 
and a syringe was used to put paraffin 
on to the houses, which were then fired. 
The process of destruction began with 
the houses of rich people, and afterward 
the houses of the poorer classes were 
treated in the same manner. German 
soldiers had previously told this witness 
that if the Burgomaster of Termonde, 
who was out of town, did not return by 
12 o’clock that day the town would be 
set on fire. The firing of the town 
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was in consequence of his failure to re- 
turn. The prisoners were afterward 
taken to a factory and searched for 
weapons. They were subsequently pro- 
vided with passports enabling them to 
go anywhere in the town, but not out- 
side. The witness in question managed 
to effect his escape by swimming across 
the river. 

Another witness describes how the 
tower of the Church of Termonde St. 
Gilles was utilized by the Belgian troops 
for offensive purposes. They had in fact 
mounted a machine gun there. ‘This 
witness was subsequently taken prisoner 
in a cellar in Termonde in which he had 
taken refuge with other people. All the 
men were taken from the cellar and the 
women were left behind. About seventy 
prisoners in all were taken; one, a brew- 
er, who could not walk fast enough, was 
wounded with a bayonet. He fell down 
and was compelled to get up and follow 
the soldiers. The prisoners had to hold 
up their hands, and if they dopped their 
hands they were struck on the back with 
the butt end of rifles. They were taken 
to Lebbeke, where there were in all 300 
prisoners, and there they were locked up 
in the church for three days and with 
searcely any food. 

A witness living at Baesrode was taken 
prisoner with 250 others and kept all 
night in a field. The prisoners were re- 
leased on the following morning. This 
witness saw three corpses of civilians, 
and says that the Germans on Sunday, 
the 6th, plundered and destroyed the 
houses of those who had fled. The Ger- 
mans left on the following day, taking 
about thirty men with them, one a man 
of 72 years of age. 

Later in the month civilians were 
again used as a screen, and there is evi- 
dence of other acts of outrage. 


ALOST. 

Alost was the scene of fighting be- 
tween the Belgian and German Armies 
during the whole of the latter part of 
the month of September. In connection 
with the fighting numerous cruelties ap- 
pear to have been perpetrated by the 
German troops. 

On Saturday, Sept. 11, a weaver was 


bayoneted in the street. Another civil- 
ian was shot dead at his door on the same 
night. On the following day the witness 
was taken prisoner together with thirty 
others. The money of the prisoners was 
confiscated, and they were subsequently 
used as a screen for the German troops 
who were at that moment engaged in a 
conflict with the Belgian Army in the 
town itself. The Germans burned a 
number of houses at this time. Corpses 
of 14 civilians were seen in the streets 
on this occasion. 

A well-educated witness, who visited 
the Wetteren Hospital shortly after this 
date, saw the dead bodies of a number 
of civilians belonging to Alost, and other 
civilians wounded. One of these stated 
that he took refuge in the house of his 
sister-in-law; that the Germans dragged 
the people out of the house, which was 
on fire, seized him, threw him on the 
ground, and hit him on the head with the 
butt end of a rifle, and ran him through 
the thigh with a bayonet. They then 
placed him with seventeen or eighteen 
others in front of the German troops, 
threatening them with revolvers. They 
said that they were going to make the 
people of Alost pay for the losses sus- 
tained by the Germans. At this hospital 
was an old woman of 80 completely 
transfixed by a bayonet. 

Other crimes on noncombatants at 
Alost belong to the end of the month 
of September. Many witnesses speak to 
the murder of harmless civilians. 

In Binnenstraat the Germans broke 
open the windows of the houses and 
threw fluid inside, and the houses burst 
into flames. Some of the inhabitants 
were burned to death. 

The civilians were utilized on Saturday, 
Sept. 26, as a screen. During their re- 
treat the Germans fired twelve houses 
in Rue des Trois Clefs, and three civil- 
ians, whose names are given, were shot 
dead in that street after the firing of 
the houses. On the following day a heap 
of nine dead civilians were lying in the 
Rue de l’Argent. 

Similar outrages occurred at Erpe, a 
village a few miles from Alost, about the 
same date. The village was deliberately 
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burned. The houses were plundered and 
some civilians were murdered. 

Civilians were apparently used as a 
screen at Erpe, but they were prisoners 
taken from Alost and not dwellers in 
that village. 


DIARIES OF GERMAN SOLDIERS. 

This disregard for the lives of civilians 
is strikingly shown in extracts from Ger- 
-man soldiers’ diaries, of which the fol- 
lowing are representative examples. 

Barthel, who was a Sergeant and stand- 
ard bearer of the Second Company of 
the First Guards Regiment of Foot, and 


who during the campaign received the. 


Iron Cross, says, under date Aug. 10, 
1914: 

“A transport of 300 Belgians came 
through Duisburg in the morning. 
these, eighty, including the Oberburgo- 
master, were shot according to martial 
law.” 

Matbern of the Fourth Company of 
Jagers, No. 11, from Marburg, states 
that at a village between Birnal and 
Dinant on Sunday, Aug. 23, the Pioneers 
and Infantry Regiment One Hundred and 
Seventy-eight were fired upon by the in- 
habitants. He gives no particulars be- 
yond this. He continues: 

“About 220 inhabitants were shot, and 
the village was burned. Artillery is con- 
tinuously shooting—the village lies in a 
large ravine. Just now, 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the crossing of the Meuse be- 
gins near Dinant. All villages, chateaux 
and houses are burned down during the 
night. It is a beautiful sight to see the 
fires all around us in the distance.” 

Bombardier Wetzel of the Second 
Mounted Battery, First Kurhessian Field 
Artillery Regiment, No. 11, records an 
incident which happened in French terri- 
tory near Lille on Oct. 11: “We had 
no fight, but we caught about twenty 
men and shot them.” By this time kill- 
ing not in a fight would seem to have 
passed into a habit. 


Diary No. 32 gives an accurate picture 
of what took place in Louvain: 


“What a sad scene—all the houses 
surrounding the railway station com- 
pletely destroyed—only some foundation 
walls still standing. On the station 
square captured guns. At the end of 
a main street there is the Council Hall 


which has been completely preserved 
with all its beautiful turrets; a sharp 
contrast: 180 inhabitants are stated to 
have been shot after they had dug their 
own graves.” 

The last and most important entry is 
that contained in Diary No. 19. This is 
a blue book interleaved with blotting 
paper, and contains no name and ad- 
dress; there is, however, one circum- 
stance which makes it possible to speak 
with certainty as to the regiment of the 
writer. He gives the names of First 
Lieutenant von Oppen, Count Eulenburg, 
Captain von Roeder, First Lieutenant von 
Bock und Polach, Second Lieutenant 
Count Hardenberg, and Lieutenant Eng- 
elbrecht. A perusal of the Prussian 
Army list of June, 1914, shows that all 
these officers, with the exception of 
Lieutenant Engelbrecht, belonged to the 
First Regiment of Foot Guards. On 
Aug. 24,1914, the writer was in Ermeton. 
The exact translation of the extract, 
grim in its brevity, is as follows: 


“24.8.14. We took about 1,000 prison- 
ers: at least 500 were shot. "The village 
was burned because inhabitants had also 
shot. Two civilians were shot at once.” 

We may now sum up and endeavor to 
explain the character and significance of 
the wrongful acts done by the German 
Army in Belgium. 

Tf a line is drawn on a map from the 
Belgian frontier to Liége and continued 
to Charleroi, and a second line drawn 
from Liége to Malines, a sort of figure 
resembling an irregular Y will be formed. 
It is along this Y that most of the sys- 
tematic (as opposed to isolated) outrages 
were committed. If the period from 
Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 is taken it will be 
found to cover most of these organized’ 
outrages. Termonde and Alost extend, 
it is true, beyond the Y lines, and they 
belong to the month of September. Mur- 
der, rape, arson, and pillage began from 
the moment when the German Army 
crossed the frontier. For the first fort- 
night of the war the towns and villages 
near Liége were the chief sufferers. 
From Aug. 19 to the end of the month, 
outrages spread in the directions of 
Charleroi and Malines and reach their 
period of greatest intensity. There is a 
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certain significance in the fact that the 
cutrages around Liége coincide with the 
unexpected resistance of the Belgian 
Army in that district, and that the 
slaughter which reigned from Aug. 19 
to the end of the month is contempora- 
neous with the period when the German 
Army’s need for a quick passage through 
Belgium at all costs was deemed impera- 
tive. 


Here let a distinction be drawn be- 
tween two classes of outrages. 


Individual acts of brutality—ill-treat- 
ment of civilians, rape, plunder, and the 
like—were very widely committed. These 
are more numerous and more shocking 
than would be expected in warfare be- 
tween civilized powers, but they differ 
rather in extent than in kind from what 
has happened in previous though not re- 
cent wars. 


In all wars many shocking and out- 
rageous acts must be expected, for in 
every large army there must be a pro- 
portion of men of criminal instincts 
whose worst passions are unloosed by 
the immunity which the conditions of 
warfare afford. Drunkenness, moreover, 
may turn even a soldier who has no crim- 
inal habits into a brute, who may com- 
mit outrages at which he would himself 
be shocked in his sober moments, and 
there is evidence that intoxication was 
extremely prevalent among the German 
Army, both in Belgium and in France, 
for plenty of wine was to be found in 
the villages and country houses which 
were pillaged. Many of the worst out- 
rages appear to have been perpetrated 
by men under the influence of drink. 
Unfortunately, little seems to have been 
done to repress this source of danger. 


In the present war, however—and this 
is the gravest charge against the German 
Army—the evidence shows that the kill- 
ing of noncombatants was carried out 
to an extent for which no previous war 
between nations claiming to be civilized, 
(for such cases as the atrocities perpe- 
trated by the Turks on the Bulgarian 
Christians in 1876, and on the Armenian 
Christians in 1895 and 1896, do not be- 
long to that category,) furnishes any 


precedent. That this killing was done 
as part of a deliberate plan is clear from 
the facts hereinbefore set forth regard- 
ing Louvain, Aerschot, Dinant, and other 
towns. The killing was done under or- 
ders in each place. It began at a certain 
fixed date, and stopped, (with some few 
exceptions,) at another fixed date. Some 
of the officers who carried out the work 
did it reluctantly, and said they were 
obeying directions from their chiefs. The 
same remarks apply to the destruction of 
property. House burning was part of the 
program; and villages, even large parts 
of a city, were given to the flames as 
part of the terrorizing policy. 


Citizens of neutral States who visited 
Belgium in December and January report 
that the German authorities do not deny 
that noncombatants were systematically 
killed in large numbers during the first 
weeks of the invasion, and this, so far 
as we know, has never been officially 
denied. If it were denied, the flight and 
continued voluntary exile of thousands of 
Belgian refugees would go far to contra- 
dict a denial, for there is no historical 
parallel in modern times for the flight 
of a large part of a nation before an 
invader. 


The German Government have, how- 
ever, sought to justify their severities on 
the grounds of military necessity, and 
have excused them as retaliation for 
cases in which civilians fired on Ger- 
man troops. There may have been cases 
in which such firing occurred, but no 
proof has ever been given, or, to our 
knowledge, attempted to be given, of 
such cases, nor of the stories of shock- 
ing outrages perpetrated by Belgian men 
and women on German soldiers. 


The inherent improbability of the Ger- 
man contention is shown by the fact that 
after the first few days of the invasion 
every possible precaution had been taken 
by the Belgian authorities, by way of 
placards and handbills, to warn the 
civilian population not to intervene in 
hostilities. Throughout Belgium steps 
had been taken to secure the handing 
over of all firearms in the possession of 
civilians before the German Army ar- 
rived. These steps were sometimes taken 
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by the police and sometimes by the mili- 
tary authorities. 


The invaders appear to have pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that any chance 
shot coming from an unexpected place 
was fired by civilians. One favorite form 
of this allegation was that priests had 
fired from the church tower. In many 
instances the soldiers of the allied 
armies used church towers and private 
houses as cover for their operations. At 
Aerschot, where the Belgian soldiers 
were stationed in the church tower and 
fired upon the Germans as they ad- 
vanced, it was at once alleged by the 
Germans when they entered the town, 
and with difficulty disproved, that the 
firing had come from civilians. Thus 
one elementary error creeps at once into 
the German argument, for they were 
likely to counfound, and did in some in- 
stances certainly confound, legitimate 
military operations with the hostile in- 
tervention of civilians. 


Troops belonging to the same army 
often fire by mistake upon each other. 
That the German Army was no excep- 
tion to this rule is proved not only by 
many Beigian witnesses, but by the most 
irrefragable kind of evidence—the ad- 
mission of German soldiers themselves, 
recorded in their war diaries. Thus Otto 
Clepp, Second Company of the Reserve, 
says, under date of Aug. 22: “Three 
A. M. Two infantry regiments shot at 
each other—9 dead and 50 wounded— 
fault not yet ascertained.” In this con- 
nection the diaries of Kurt Hoffman 
and a soldier of the 112th Regiment, 
(Diary No. 14,) will repay study. In 
such cases the obvious interest of the 
soldier is to conceal his mistake, and a 
convenient method of doing so is to raise 
the cry of “ francs-tireurs!” 


Doubtless the German soldiers often 
believed that the civilian population, nat- 
urally hostile, had, in fact, attacked 
them. This attitude of mind may have 
been fostered by the German authorities 
themselves before the troops passed the 
frontier, and thereafter stories of alleged 
atrocities committed by Belgians upon 
Germans, such as the myth referred to 
in one of the diaries relating to Liége, 
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were circulated among the troops and 
roused their anger. 

The diary of Barthel, when still in 
Germany on Aug. 10, shows that he 
believed that the Oberburgomaster of 
Liége had murdered a Surgeon General. 
The fact is that no violence was in- 
flicted on the inhabitants at Liége until 
the 19th, and no one who studies these 
pages can have any doubt that Liége 
would immediately have been given over 
to murder and destruction if any such 
incident had occurred. 

Letters written to their homes which 
have been found on the bodies of dead 
Germans bear witness, in a way that 
now sounds pathetic, to the kindness 
with which they were received by the 
civil population. Their evident surprise 
at this reception was due to the stories 
which had been dinned into their ears of 
soldiers with their eyes gouged out, 
treacherous murders, and poisoned food 
—stories which may have been encour-: 
aged by the higher military authorities in 
order to impress the mind of the troops, 
as well as for the sake of justifying the. 
measures which they took to terrify the 
civil population. If there is any truth 
in such stories, no attempt has been- 
made to establish it. For instance, the 
Chanceilor of the German Empire, in a- 
communication made to the press on 
Sept. 2 and printed in the Nord Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung of Sept. 21, said as 
follows: 

“Belgian girls gouged out the eyes of 
the German wounded. Officials of Bel- 
gian cities have invited our officers to 
dinner and shot and killed them across 
the table. Contrary to all international 
law, the whole civilian population of 
Belgium was called out and, after having | 
at first shown friendliness, carried on 
in the rear of our troops terrible war- 
fare with concealed weapons. Belgian 
women cut the throats of soldiers whom 
they had quartered in their homes while 
they were sleeping.” 

No evidence whatever seems to have 
been adduced to prove these tales, and 
though there may be cases in which in- 
dividual Belgians fired on the Germans, 
the statement that “the whole civilian 
population of Belgium was called out” 
is utterly opposed to the fact. 

An invading army may be entitled to 
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shoot at sight a civilian caught red- 
handed, or any one who, though not 
caught redhanded, is proved guilty on 
inquiry. But this was not the practice 
followed by the German troops. They 
do not seem to have made any inquiry. 
They seized the civilians of the villages 
indiscriminately and killed them, or such 
as they selected from among them, with- 
out the least regard to guilt or inno- 
cence. The mere cry, “ Civilisten haben 
geschossen!” was enough to hand over 
a whole village or district, and even out- 
lying places, to ruthless slaughter. 

We gladly record the instances where 
the evidence shows that humanity had 
not wholly disappeared from some mem- 
bers of the German Army, and that they 
realized that the responsible heads of 
that organization were employing them 
not in war, but in butchery: “I am 
merely executing orders, and I should be 
shot if I did not execute them,” said an 
officer to a witness at Louvain. At Brus- 
sels another officer says: “I have not 
done one-hundredth part of what we have 
been ordered to do by the high German 
military authorities.” 

As we have already observed, it would 
be unjust to charge upon the German 
Army generally acts of cruelty which, 
whether due to drunkenness or not, were 
done by men of brutal instincts and un- 
bridled passions. Such crimes were 
sometimes punished by the officers. They 
were in some cases offset by acts of 
humanity and kindliness. But when an 
army is directed or permitted to kill 
noncombatants on a large scale the fe- 
rocity of the worst natures springs into 
fuller life, and both lust and the thirst 
of blood become more widespread and 
more formidable. Had less license been 
allowed to the soldiers and had they not 
been set to work to slaughter civilians 
there would have been fewer of those 
painful cases in which a depraved and 
morbid cruelty appears. 

Two classes of murders in particular 
require special mention because one of 
them is almost new and the other alto- 
gether unprecedented. The former is the 
seizure of peaceful citizens as so-called 
hostages, to be kept as a pledge for the 
conduct of the civil population or as a 


means to secure some military advantage 
or to compel the payment of a contribu- 
tion, the hostages being shot if the con- 
dition imposed by the arbitrary will of 
the invader is not fulfilled. Such hostage 
taking, with the penalty of death at- 
tached, has now and then happened, the 
most notable case being the shooting of 
the Archbishop of Paris and some of his 
clergy by the Communards of Paris in 
1871, but it is opposed both to the rules 
of war and to every principle of justice 
and humanity. The latter kind of mur- 
der is the killing of the innocent inhab- 
itants of a village because shots have 
been fired, or are alleged to have been 
fired, on the troops by some one in the 
village. For this practice no previous 
example and no justification have been 
or can be pleaded. Soldiers suppressing 
an insurrection may have sometimes 
slain civilians mingled with insurgents, 
and Napoleon’s forces in Spain are said 
to have now and then killed promiscu- 
ously when trying to clear guerrillas out 
of a village. But in Belgium large bodies 
of men, sometimes including the Burgo- 
master and the priest, were seized, 
marched by officers to a spot chosen for 
the purpose, and there shot in cold blood, 
without any attempt at trial or even 
inquiry, under the pretense of inflicting 
punishment upon the village, though 
these unhappy victims were not even 
charged with having themselves com- 
mitted any wrongful act, and though, in 
some cases at least, the village authori- 
ties had done all in their power to pre- 
vent any molestation of the invading 
force. Such acts are no part of war, for 
innocence is entitled to respect even in 
war. They are mere murders, just as 
the drowning of the innocent passengers 
and crews on a merchant ship is murder 
and not an act of war. 

That these acts should have been per- 
petrated on the peaceful population of 
an unoffending country which was not 
at war with its invaders, but merely de- 
fending its own neutrality, guaranteed 
by the invading power, may excite amaze- 
ment and even incredulity. It was with 
amazement and almost with incredulity 
that the committee first read the depo- 
sitions relating to such acts. “But when 
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the evidence regarding Liége was fol- 
lowed by that regarding Aerschot, Lou- 
vain, Andenne, Dinant, and the other 
towns and villages, the cumulative effect 
of such a mass of concurrent testimony 
became irresistible, and we were driven 
to the conclusion that the things de- 
scribed had really happened. The ques- 
tion then arose, how they could have 
happened. Not from mere military 
license, for the discipline of the German 
Army is proverbially stringent, and its 
obedience implicit. Not from any special 
ferocity of the troops, for whoever has 
traveled among the German peasantry 
knows that they are as kindly and good- 
natured as any people in Europe, and 
those who can recall the war of 1870 
will remember that no charges resem- 
bling those proved by these depositions 
were then established. The excesses re- 
cently committed in Belgium were, more- 
over, too widespread and too uniform in 
their character to be mere sporadic out- 
bursts of passion or rapacity. 


The explanation seems to be that these 
excesses were committed—in some cases 
ordered, in others allowed—on a sys- 
tem and in pursuance of a set purpose. 
That purpose was to strike terror into 
the civil population and dishearten the 
Belgian troops, so as to crush down re- 
sistance and extinguish the very spirit 
of self-defense. The pretext that civ- 
ilians had fired upon the invading troops 
was used to justify not merely the shoot- 
ing of individual francs-tireurs, but the 
murder of large numbers of innocent civ- 
ilians, an act absolutely forbidden by the 
rules of civilized warfare.* 

In the minds of Prussian officers war 
seems to have become a sort of sacred 
mission, one of the highest functions of 
the omnipotent State, which is itself as 
much an army as a State. Ordinary 
morality and the ordinary sentiment of 
pity vanish in its presence, superseded by 
a new standard, which justifies to the 
soldier every means that can conduce to 
success, however shocking to a natural 
sense of justice and humanity, however 


* As to this, see, in appendix, the Rules of 
The Hague Convention of 1907, to which 
Germany was a signatory. 


revolting to his own feelings. The spirit 
of war is deified. Obedience to the 
State and its war lord leaves no room 
for any other duty or feeling. Cruelty 
becomes legitimate when it promises vic- 
tory. Proclaimed by the heads of the 
army, this doctrine would seem to have 
permeated the officers and affected even 
the private soldiers, leading them to jus- 
tify the killing of noncombatants as an 
act of war, and so : ccustoming them to 
slaughter that even women and children 
become at last the victims. It cannot 
be supposed to be a national doctrine, for 
it neither springs from nor reflects the 
mind and feelings of the German people 
as they have heretofore been known to 
other nations. It is a specifically mili- 
tary doctrine, the outcome of a theory 
held by a ruling caste who have brooded 
and thought, written and talked, and 
dreamed about war until they have fallen 
under its obsession and been hypnotized 
by its spirit. 

The doctrine is plainly set forth in the 
German Official Monograph on the 
usages of war on land, issued under the 
direction of the German Staff. This 
book is pervaded throughout by the view 
that whatever military needs suggest be- 
comes thereby lawful, and upon this prin- 
ciple, as the diaries show, the German of- 
ficers acted.* 

If this explanation be the true one, the 
mystery is solved, and that which seemed 
scarcely credible becomes more intelli- 
gible, though not less pernicious. This is ' 
not the only case that history records in 
which a false theory, disguising itself as. 
loyalty to a State or to a Church, has: 
perverted the conception of duty and 
become a source of danger to the world. 


PART II. 


Having thus narrated the offenses 
committed in Belgium, which it has been 
proper to consider as a whole, we now 
turn to another branch of the subject, 
the breaches of the usages of war which 


“Kriegsbrauch im Landkriege,” Berlin, 
1902, in Vol. VI., in the series entitled 
* Kriegsgeschichtliche Einzelschriften,’”’ pub-. 
lished in 1905. A translation of this mon- 
ograph, by Professor J. H. Morgan, has re- 
cently been published. 


appear in the conduct of the German 
Army generally. 

This branch has been considered under 
the following heads: 

First.——The treatment of noncom- 
batants, whether in Belgium or in 
France, including— 

(a) The killing of noncombatants 
in France; 

(b) The treatment of women and 
children; 

(c) The using of innocent non- 
combatants as a screen or shield in 
the conduct of military operations; 

(d) Looting, burning, and _ the 
wanton destruction of property. 

Second.—Offenses committed in 
the course of ordinary military oper- 
ations, which violate the usages of 
war and the provisions of The Hague 
Convention. 


This division includes: 

(a) Killing. of wounded or pris- 
oners; 

(b) Firing on hospitals or oi the 
Red Cross ambulances and stretcher 
bearers; 

(c) Abuse of the Red Cross or of 
the white flag. 


TREATMENT OF THE CIVIL- 
IAN POPULATION. 


(a) Killing of Noncombatants. 

The killing of civilians in Belgium has 
been already described sufficiently. Out- 
rages on the civilian population of the 
invaded districts, the burning of villages, 
the shooting of innocent inhabitants, and 
the taking of hostages, pillage, and de- 
struction continued as the German ar- 
mies passed into France. The diary of 
the Saxon officer above referred to de- 
seribes acts of this kind committed by 
the German soldiers in advancing to the 
Aisne at the end of August and after 
they had passed the French frontier, as 
well as when they were in Belgian ter- 
ritory. 

A proclamation, (a specimen of which 
was produced to the committee,) issued 
at Rheims and placarded over the town, 
affords a clear illustration of the meth- 
ods adopted by the German Higher Com- 
mand. The population of Rheims is 
warned that on the slightest disturb- 
ance part or the whole of the city will 
be burned to the ground and all the hos- 
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tages taken from the city (a long list 
of whom is given in the proclamation) 
immediately shot. 

The evidence, however, submitted to 
the committee with regard to the con- 
duct of the German Army in France is 
not nearly so full as that with regard to 
Belgium. There is no body of civilian 
refugees in England, and the French 
witnesses have generally laid their evi- 
dence before their own Government. The 
evidence forwarded to us consists prin- 
cipally of the statements of British of- 
ficers and soldiers who took part in the | 
retreat after the battle of Mons and in 
the subsequent advance, following the 
Germans from the Marne. The area 
covered is relatively small, and it is 
from French reports that any complete 
account of what occurred in the invaded 
districts in France as a whole must be 
obtained. 

Naturally, soldiers in a foreign coun- 
try, with which they were unacquainted, 
cannot be expected always to give ac- 
curately the names of villages through 
which they passed on their marches, but 
this does not prevent their evidence from 
being definite as to what they ‘actually 
saw in the farms and houses where the 
German troops had recently been. Many 
shocking outrages are recorded. Three 
examples may here suffice; others are 
given in the appendix. A Sergeant 
who had been through the retreat from 
Mons and then taken part in the ad- 
vance from the Marne, and who had been 
engaged in driving out some German 
troops from a village, states that his 
troop halted outside a bakery just in- 
side the village. It was a private house 
where baking was done, “not like our 
bakeries here.’”’ Two or three women were 
standing at the door. The women mo- 
tioned them to come into the house, as 
did also three civilian Frenchmen who 
were there. They took them into a gar- 
den at the back of the house. At the 
end of the garden was the bakery. They 
saw two old men between 60 and 70 years 
of age and one old woman lying close 
to each other in the garden. Ali three 
had the scalps cut right through and 
the brains were hanging out. They were 
still bleeding. Apparently they had only 
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just been killed. The three French civ- 
ilians belonged to this same house. One 
of them spoke a few words of English. 
He gave them to understand that these 
three had been killed by the Germans be- 
cause they had refused to bake bread for 
them. 

Another witness states that two Ger- 
man soldiers took hold of a young civil- 
ian named D. and bound his hands be- 
hind his back, and struck him in the 
face with their fists. They then tied 
his hands in front and fastened the 
cord to the tail of the horse. The horse 
dragged him for about fifty yards, and 
then the Germans loosened his hands 
and left him. The whole of his face 
was cut and torn, and his arms and legs 
were bruised. On the following day 
one of his sisters, whose husband was 
a soldier, came to their house with her 
four children. His brother, who was 
also married and who lived in a village 
near Valenciennes, went to fetch the 
bread for his sister. On the way back 
to their house he met a patrol of Uhlans, 
who took him to the market place at 
Valenciennes, and then shot him. About 
twelve dther civilians were also shot 
in the market place. The Uhlans then 
burned nineteen houses in the village, 
and afterward burned the corpses of the 
civilians, including that of his brother. 
His father and his uncle afterward went 
to see the dead body of his brother, but 
the German soldiers refused to allow 
them to pass. 


A lance corporal in the Rifles, who was 
on patrol duty with five privates during 
the retirement of the Germans after the 
Marne, states that they entered a house 
in a small village and took ten Uhlans 
prisoners, and then searched the house 
and found two women and two children. 
One was dead, but the body not yet 
cold. The left arm had been cut off 
just below the elbow. The floor was 
covered with blood. The woman’s cloth- 
ing was disarranged. The other wo- 
man was alive but unconscious. Her 
right leg had been cut off above the 
Knee. There were two little children, 
a boy about 4 or 5 and a girl of about 
6 or 7. The boy’s left hand was cut 
off at the wrist and the girl’s right 


hand at the same place. They were 
both quite dead. The same witness 
states that he saw several women and 
children lying dead in various other 
places, but says he could not say wheth- 
er this might not have been accidentally 
caused in legitimate fighting. 


The evidence before us proves that 
in the parts of France referred to mur- 
der of unoffending civilians and other 
acts of cruelty, including aggravated 
cases of rape, carried out under threat 
of death, and sometimes actually fol- 
lowed by murder of the victim, were 


committed by some of the German 
troops. 
(b) The Treatment of Women and 


Children. 


The evidence shows that the German 
authorities, when carrying out a policy 
of systematic arson and plunder in se- 
lected districts, usually drew some dis- 
tinction between the adult male popu- 
lation on the one hand and the women 
and children on the other. It was a 
frequent practice to set apart the adult 
males of the condemned district with a 
view to the execution of a suitable num- 
ber—preferably of the younger and 
more vigorous—and to reserve the wo- 
men and children for milder treatment. 
The depositions, however, present many 
instances of calculated cruelty, often 
going the length of murder, toward the 
women and children of the condemned 
area. We have already referred to the 
case of Aerschot, where the women and 
children were herded in a church which 
had recently been used as a stable, de- 
tained for forty-eight hours with no 
food other than coarse bread, and denied 
the common decencies of life. At Dinant 
sixty women and children were confined 
in the cellar of a convent from Sunday 
morning till the following Friday, (Aug. 
28,) sleeping on the ground, for there 
were no beds, with nothing to drink 
during the whole period, and given no 
food until the Wednesday, “ when some- 
body threw into the cellar two sticks 
of macaroni and a carrot for each pris- 
oner.” In other cases the women and 
children were marched for long dis- 
tances along roads, (e. g., march of 
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women from Louvain to Tirlemont, Aug. 
28,) the laggards pricked on by the 
attendant Uhlans. A lady complains of 
having been brutally kicked by privates. 
Others were struck with the butt end of 
rifles. At Louvain, at Liége, at Aer- 
schot, at Malines, at Montigny, at An- 
denne, and elsewhere, there is evidence 
that the troops were not restrained from 
drunkenness, and drunken soldiers can- 
not to be trusted to observe the rules or 
decencies of war, least of all when they 
are called upon to execute a preordained 
plan of arson and pillage. From the 
very first women were not safe. At 
Liége women and children were chased 
about the streets by soldiers. A witness 
gives a story, very circumstantial in its 
details, of how women were publicly 
raped in the market place of the city, 
five young German officers assisting. At 
Aerschot men and women were deliber- 
ately shot when coming out of burning 
houses. At Liége, Louvain, Sempst, and 
Malines women were burned to death, 
either because they were surprised and 
stupefied by the fumes of the conflagra- 
tion or because they were prevented from 
escaping by German soldiers. Wit- 
nesses recount how a great crowd of 
men, women, and children from Aerschot 
were marched to Louvain, and then sud- 
denly exposed to a fire from a mitrail- 
leuse and rifles. “We were all placed,” 
_ recounts a sufferer, “in Station Street, 
Louvain, and the German soldiers fired 
on us. I saw the corpses of some women 
in the street. I fell down, and a woman 
who had been shot fell on top of me.” 
Women and children suddenly turned out 
into the streets, and, compelled to wit- 
ness the destruction by fire of their 
homes, provided a sad spectacle to such 
as were sober enough to see. A humane 
German officer, witnessing the ruin of 
Aerschot, exclaims in disgust: olga 
a father myself, and I cannot bear this. 
It is not war, but butchery.” Officers 
as well as men succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of drink, with results which may 
be illustrated by an incident which oc- 
curred at Campenhout. In this village 
there was a certain well-to-do merchant 
(name given) who had a good cellar of 
champagne. On the afternoon of the 
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14th or 15th of August three German 
cavalry officers entered the house and 
demanded champagne. Having drunk 
ten bottles and invited five or six offi- 
cers and three or four private soldiers to 
join them, they continued their carouse, 
and then called for the master and mis- 
tress of the house. 

“Immediately my mistress came in,” 
says the valet de chambre, “ one of the 
officers who was sitting on the floor got 
up, and, putting a revolver to my mis- 
tress’ temple, shot her dead. The offi- 
cer was obviously drunk. The other 
officers continued to drink and sing, and 
they did not pay great attention to the 
killing of my mistress. The officer who 
shot my mistress then told my master 
to dig a grave and bury my mistress. 
My master and the officer went into the 
garden, the officer threatening my mas- 
ter with a pistol. My master was then 
forced to dig the grave and to bury 
the bedy of my mistress in it. I cannot 
say for what reason they killed my 
mistress. The officer who did it was 
singing all the time.” 

In the evidence before us there are 
cases tending to show that aggravated 
crimes against women were sometimes 
severely punished. One witness reports 
that a young girl who was being pursued 
by a drunken soldier at Louvain ap- 
pealed to a German officer, and that the 
offender was then and there shot. An- 
cther describes how an officer of the 
Thirty-second Regiment of the Line was 
led out to execution for the violation 
of two young girls, but reprieved at the 
request or with the consent of the girls’ 
mother. These instances are sufficient 
to show that the maltreatment of wo- 
men was no part of the military scheme 
of the invaders, however much it may 
appear to have been the inevitable result 
of the system of terror deliberately 
adopted in certain regions. Indeed, so 
much is avowed. “I asked the com- 
mander why we had been spared,” says 
a lady in Louvain, who deposes to having 
suffered much brutal treatment during 
the sack. He said: “ We will not hurt 
you any more. Stay in Louvain. All is 
finished.” It was Saturday, Aug. 29, 
and the reign of terror was over. 

Apart from the crimes committed in 
special areas and belonging to a scheme 
of systematic reprisals for the alleged 
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shooting by civilians, there is evidence 
of offenses committed against women 
and children by individual soldiers, or 
by small groups of soldiers, both in the 
advance through Belgium and France 
as in the retreat from the Marne. In- 
deed, the discipline appears to have been 
loose during the retreat, and there is 
evidence as to the burning of villages 
and the murder and violation of their 
female inhabitants during this episode 
of the war. 

In this tale of horrors hideous forms 
of mutilation occur with some frequency 
in the depositions, two of which may 
be connected in some instances with a 
perverted form of sexual instinct. 

A third form of mutilation, the cut- 
ting of one or beth hands, is frequently 
said to have taken place. In some cases 
where this form of mutilation is alleged 
to have occurred it may be the conse- 
quence of a cavalry charge up a village 
street, hacking and slashing at every- 
thing in the way; in others the victim 
may possibly have held a weapon; in 
others the motive may have been the 
theft of rings. 

We find many well-established cases 
of the slaughter (often accompanied by 
mutilation) of whole families, including 
not infrequently that of quite small 
children. In two cases it seems to be 
clear that preparations were made to 
burn a family alive. These crimes were 
committed over a period of many weeks 
and simultaneously in many places, and 
the authorities must have known, or 
ought to have known, that cruelties of 
this character were being perpetrated; 
nor can any one doubt that they could 
have been stopped by swift and decisive 
action on the part of the heads of the 
German Army. 

The use of women and even children 
as a screen for the protection of the 
German trcops is referred to in a later 
part of this report. From the number 
of troops concerned, it must have been 
commanded or acquiesced in by officers, 
and in some cases the presence and con- 
nivance of officers is proved. 

The cases of violation, sometimes un- 
der threat of death, are numerous and 
clearly proved. We referred here to 
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comparatively few out of the many that 
have been placed in the appendix, be- 
cause the circumstances are in most in- 
stances much the same. They were 
eften accompanied with cruelty, and the 
slaughter of women after violation is 
more than once credibly attested. 

It is quite possible that in some cases 
where the body of a Belgian or a French 
woman is reported as lying on the road- 
side pierced with bayonet wounds or 
hanging naked from a tree, or else as 
lying gashed and mutilated in a cottage 
kitchen or bedroom, the woman in ques- 
tion gave some provocation. She may 
by act or word have irritated her as- 
sailant, and in certain instances evi- 
dence has been supplied both as to the 
provocation offered and as to the retri- 
bution inflicted. 


(1) “Just before we got to Melen,” 
says a witness who had fallen into 
the hands of the Germans on Aug. 5, 
“T saw a woman with a child in her 
arms standing on the side of the road 
on our left-hand side watching the 
soldiers go by. Her name was G., 
aged about 63, and a neighbor of 
mine. The officer asked the woman 
for some water in good French. She 
went inside her son’s cottage to get 
some and brought it immediately he 
had stopped. The officer went into 
the cottage garden and drank the 
water. The woman then said, when 
she saw the prisoners, ‘Instead of 
giving you water you deserve to be 
shot.’ The officer shouted to us, 
‘March.’ We went on, and immedi- 
ately I saw the officer draw his re- 
volver and shoot the woman and 
child. One shot killed both.” 


Two old men and one old: woman 
refused to bake bread for the Ger- 
mans. They were butchered. 

Aug. 23—I went with two friends 
(names given) to see what we 
could see. About three hours 
out of Malines we were taken pris- 
oners by a German patrol—an offi- 
cer and six men—and marched off 
into a little wood of saplings, where 
there was a house. The officer 
spoke Flemish. He knocked at the 
door; the peasant did not come. The 
officer ordered the soldiers to break 
down the door, which two of them 
did. The peasant came and asked 
what they were doing. The officer 
said he did not come quickly enough 
and that they had “trained up” 
plenty of others. His hands were 
tied behind his back, and he was 
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shot at once without a moment’s 
delay. The wife came out with a 
little sucking child. She put the 
child down and sprang at the Ger- 
mans like a lioness. She _ clawed 
their faces. One of the Germans 
took a rifle and struck her a tre- 
mendous blow with the butt on the 
head. Another took his bayonet and 
fixed it and thrust it through the 
child. He then put his rifle on his 
*shoulder with the child upon it; its 
little arms stretched out once or 
twice. The officers ordered the 
houses to be set on fire, and straw 
‘was obtained and it was done. The 
man and his wife and the child were 
thrown on the top of the straw. 
There were about forty other peas- 
ant prisoners there also, and the of- 
ficer said: “I am doing this as a 
lesson and example to you. Whena 
German tells you to do something 
next time you must move more 
quickly.” The regiment of Germans 
was a regiment of Hussars, with 
crossbones and a death’s head on the 
cap. 

Can any one think that such acts as 
these, committed by women in the cir- 
cumstances created by the invasion of 
Belgium, were deserving of the extreme 
form of vengeance attested by these and 
other depositions? 

In considering the question of prov- 
ocation it is pertinent to take into ac- 
count the numerous cases in which old 
women and very small children have 
been shot, bayoneted, and even mutilat- 
ed. Whatever excuse may be offered 
by the Germans for the killing of grown- 
up women, there can be no possible 
defense for the murder of children, and 
if it can be shown that infants and 
small children were not infrequently 
bayoneted and shot it is a fair inference 
that many of the offenses against wo- 
men require no explanation more recon- 
dite than the unbridled violence of bru- 
tal or drunken criminals. 


It is clearly shown that many offenses 
were committed against infants and 
quite young children. On one occasion 
children were even roped together and 
used as a military screen against the 
enemy; on another three soldiers went 
into action carrying small children to 
protect themselves from flank fire. A 
shocking case of the murder of a baby 
by a drunken soldier at Malines is thus 


recorded by one eyewitness and confirm- 
ed by another: 

“One day when the Germans were 
not actually bombarding the town 
I left my house to go to my moth- 
er’s house in High Street. My hus- 
band was with me. I saw eight 
German soldiers, and they were 
drunk. They were singing and mak- 
ing a lot of noise and dancing about. 
As the German soldiers came along 
the street I saw a small child, 
whether boy or girl I could not see, 
come out of a house. The child 
was about two years of age. The 
child came into the middle of the 
street so as to be in the way of the 
soldiers. The soldiers were walking 
in twos. The first line of two 
passed the child. One of the second 
line, the man on the left, stepped 
aside and drove his bayonet with 
both hands into the child’s stomach, 
lifting the child into the air on his 
bayonet and carrying it away on his 
bayonet, he and his comrades still 
singing. The child screamed when 
the soldier struck it with his bayo- 
net, but not afterward.” 

These, no doubt, were for the most 
part the acts of drunken soldiers, but 
an incident has been recorded which 
discloses the fact that even sober and 
highly placed officers were not always 
disposed to place a high value on child 
life. Thus the General, wishing to be 
conducted to the Town Hall at Lebbeke, 
remarked in French to his guide, who 
was accompanied by a small boy: “If 
you do not show me the right way I 
will shoot you and your boy.” There 
was no need to carry the threat into 
execution, but that the threat should 
have been made is significant. 


We cannct tell whether these acts of 
cruelty to children were part of the 
scheme for inducing submission by in- 
spiring terror. In Louvain, where the 
system of terrorizing was carried to 
the furthest limit, outrages on children 
were uncommon. The same, however, 
cannot be said of some of the smaller 
villages which were subjected to the 
system. In Hofstade and Sempst, in 
Haecht, Rotselaer, and Wespelaer, many 
children were murdered. Nor can it be 
said of the village of Tamines, where 
three small children (whose names are 
given by an eye witness of the crime) 
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were slaughtered on the green for no 
apparent motive. It is difficult to 
imagine the motives which may have 
prompted such acts. Whether or no 
Belgian civilians fired on German sol- 
diers, young children at any rate did 
not fire. The number and character 
of these murders constitute the most 
distressing feature connected with the 
conduct of the war so far as it is re- 
vealed in the depositions submitted to 
the committee. 


(c) The Use of Civilians as Screens. 

We have before us a considerable body 
of evidence with reference to the prac- 
tice of the Germans of using civilians 
and sometimes military prisoners as 
screens from behind which they could 
fire upon the Belgian troops, in the hope 
that the Belgians would not return the 
fire for fear of killing or wounding their 
own fellow-countrymen. 

In some cases this evidence refers to 
places where fighting was actually go- 
ing on in the streets of a town or village, 
and to these cases we attach little im- 
portance. It might well happen when 
terrified civilians were rushing about to 
seek safety that groups of them might 
be used as a screen by either side of the 
combatants without any intention of in- 
humanity or of any breach of the rules 
of civilized warfare. But, setting aside 
these doubtful cases, there remains evi- 
dence which satisfies us that on so many 
occasions as to justify its being de- 
scribed as a practice the German soldiers, 
under the eyes and by the direction of 
their officers, were guilty of this act. 

Thus, for instance, outside Fort Flé- 
ron, near Liége, men and children were 
marched in front of the Germans to pre- 
vent the Belgian soldiers from firing. 

The progress of the Germans through 
Mons was marked by many incidents of 
this character. Thus, on Aug. 22 half 
a dozen Belgian colliers returning from 
work were marching in front of some 
German troops who were pursuing the 
English, and in the opinion of the wit- 
nesses they must have been placed there 
intentionally. An English officer de- 
scribes how he caused a barricade to be 
erected in a main thoroughfare leading 


out of Mons when the Germans, in order 
to reach a crossroad in the rear, fetched 
civilians out of the houses on each side 
of the main road and compelled them to 
hold up white flags and act as cover. 


Another British officer who saw this 
incident is convinced that the Germans 
were acting deliberately for the purpose 
of protecting themselves from the fire of 
the British troops. Apart from this pro- 
tection the Germans could not have ad- 
vanced, as the street was straight and 
commanded by the British rifle fire at 
a range of 700 or 800 yards. Several 
British soldiers also speak to this inci- 
dent, and their story is confirmed by a 
Flemish witness in a side street. 


On Aug. 24 men, women, and chil- 
dren were actually pushed into the front 
of the German position outside Mons. 
The witness speaks of 16 to 20 women, 
about a dozen children, and half a dozen 
men being there. 


Seven or eight women and ‘five or six 
very young children were utilized in this 
way by some Uhlans between Landrécies 
and Guise. 

A Belgian soldier saw an incident of 
this character during the retreat from 
Namur. 

At the battle of Malines 60 or 80 Bel- 
gian civilians, among whom, were some 
women, were driven before the German 
troops. Another witness saw a similar 
incident near Malines, but a much larger 
number of civilians was involved, and a 
priest was in front with a white flag. 


In another instance, related by a Bel- 
gian soldier, the civilians were tied by 
the wrists in groups. 

At Eppeghem, where the Germans 
were driven back by the Belgian sortie 
from Antwerp, civilians were used as a 
cover for the German retreat. 


Near Malines, early in September, 
about 10 children, roped together, were 
driven in front of a German force 

At Londerzeel 30 or 40 civilians, men, 
women, and children, were placed at the 
head of a German column. 

One witness from Termonde was made 
to stand in front of the Germans, to- 
gether with others, all with their hands 
above their heads. Those who allowed 
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their hands to drop were at once prodded 
with the bayonet Again, at Termonde, 
about Sept. 10, a number of civilians 
were shot by the Belgian soldiers, who 
were compelled to fire at the Germans, 
taking the risk of killing their own coun- 
trymen. 

At Tournai 400 Belgian civilians, men, 
women, and children, were placed in 
front of the Germans, who then engaged 
the French. 

The operations outside Antwerp were 
not free from incidents of this character. 
Near Willebroeck some civilians, includ- 
ing a number of children, a woman, and 
one old man, were driven in front of the 
German troops. German officers were 
present, and one woman who refused to 
advance was stabbed twice with the bay- 
onet, and a little child who ran up to 
her as she fell had half its head blown 
away by a shot from a rifle. 

Other incidents of the same kind are 
reported from Nazareth and Ypres. The 
British troops were compelled to fire, in 
some cases at the risk of killing civilians. 

At Ypres the Germans drove women 
in front of them by pricking them with 
bayonets. The wounds were afterward 
seen by the witness. 


(d) Looting, Burning, and Destruction of 
Property. 


There is an overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence of the deliberate destruction of 
private property by the German soldiers. 
The destruction in most cases was ef- 
fected by fire, and the German troops, 
as will be seen from earlier passages in 
the report, had been provided beforehand 
with appliances for rapidly setting fire 
to houses. Among the appliances enu- 
merated by witnesses are syringes for 
squirting petrol, guns for throwing small 
inflammable bombs, and small pellets 
made of inflammable material. Speci- 
mens of the last mentioned have been 
shown to members of the committee. Be- 
sides burning hou.es, the Germans fre- 
quently smashed furniture and pictures; 
they also broke in doors and windows. 
Frequently, too, they defiled houses by 
relieving the wants of nature upon the 
floor. They also appear to have per- 
petrated the same vileness upon piled up 
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heaps of provisions so as to destroy what 
they could not themselves consume. They 
also on numerous occasions threw corpses 
into wells, or left in them the bodies of 
persons murdered by drowning. 

In addition to these acts of destruction 
the German troops, both in Belgium and 
France, are proved to have been guilty of 
persistent looting. In the majority of 
cases the looting took place from houses, 
but there is also evidence that German 
soldiers and even officers robbed their 
prisoners, both civil and military, of 
sums of money and other portable pos- 
sessions. It was apparently well known 
throughout the German Army that towns 
and villages would be burned whenever 
it appeared that any civilians had fired 
upon the German troops, and there is 
reason to suspect that this known inten- 
tion of the German military authorities 
in some cases explains the sequence of 
events which led up to the burning and 
sacking of a town or village. The sol- 
diers, knowing that they would have an 
opportunity of plinder if the place was 
condemned, had a motive for arranging 
some incident which would provide the 
necessary excuse for condemnation. More 
than one witness alleges that shots com- 
ing from the window of a house were 
fired by German soldiers who had forced 
their way into the house for the purpose 
of thus creating an alarm. It is also 
alleged that German soldiers on some 
occasions merely fired their rifles in the 
air in a side street and then reported to 
their officers that they had been fired 
at. On the report that firing had taken 
place orders were given for wholesale 
destruction, and houses were destroyed 
in streets and districts where there was 
no allegation that firing had taken place, 
as well as in those where the charge 
arose. That the destruction could have 
been limited is proved by the care taken 
to preserve particular houses whose oc- 
cupants had made themselves in one way 
or another agreeable to the conquerors. 
These houses were marked in chalk, or- 
dering them to be spared, and spared 
they were. 

The above statements have reference 
to the burning of towns and villages. In 
addition, the German troops in numerous 
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instances have set fire to farmhouses and 
farm buildings. Here, however, the plea 
of military necessity can more safely be 
alleged. A farmhouse may afford con- 
venient shelter to an enemy, and where 
such use is probable it may be urged 
that the destruction of the buildings is 
justifiable. It is clearly, however, the 
duty of the soldiers who destroy the 
buildings to give reasonab!e warning to 
the occupants so that they may escape. 
Doubtless this was in many cases done by 
the German commanders, but there is 
testimony that in some cases the burning 
of the farmhouse was accompanied by 
the murder of the inhabitants. 


The same fact stands out clearly in 
the more extensive burning of houses in 
towns and villages. In some cases, in- 
deed, as a prelude to the burning, inhab- 
itants were cleared out of their houses 
and driven along the streets, often with 
much accompanying brutality—some to a 
place of execution, others to prolonged 
detention in a church or other public 
buildings. In other cases witnesses as- 
sert that they saw German soldiers forc- 
ing back into the flames men, women, 
and children who were trying to escape 
from the burning houses. There is also 
evidence that soldiers deliberately shot 
down civilians as they fled from the fire. 

The general conclusion is that the 
burning and destruction of property 
which took place was only in a very 
small minority of cases justified by mili- 
tary necessity, and that even then the 
destruction was seldom accompanied by 
that care for the lives of noncombatants 
which has hitherto been expected from 
a military commander belonging to a 
civilized nation. On the contrary, it is 
plain that in many cases German of- 
ficers and soldiers deliberately added to 
the sufferings of the unfortunate people 
whose property they were destroying. 


OFFENSES AGAINST COM- 
BATANTS. 
(a) The Killing of the Wounded ana of 
Prisoners. 

In dealing with the treatment of the 
wounded and of prisoners and the cases 
in which the former appear to have been 
killed when helpless, and the latter at, 


or after, the moment of capture, we are 
met by some peculiar difficulties, be- 
cause such acts may not in all cases be 
deliberate and cold-blooded violations of 
the usages of war. Soldiers who are ad- 
vancing over a spot where the wounded 
have fallen may conceivably think that 
some of these lying prostrate are sham- 
ming dead, or, at any rate, are so slightly 
wounded as to be able to attack or to 
fire from behind when the advancing 
force has passed, and thus they may be 
led into killing those whom they would 
otherwise have spared. There will also 
be instances in which men intoxicated 
with the frenzy of battle slay even those 
whom on reflection they might have 
seen to be incapable of further harming 
them. The same kind of fury may vent 
itself on persons who are already sur- 
rendering, and even a soldier who is 
usually self-controlled or humane may, 
in the heat of the moment, go on killing, 
especially in a general mélée, those who 
were offering to surrender. This is 
most likely to happen when such a sol- 
dier has been incensed by an act of 
treachery or is stirred to revenge by the 
death of a comrade to whom he is at- 
tached. Some cases of this kind appear 
in the evidence. Such things happen in 
a'l wars as isolated instances, and the 
circumstances may be pleaded in exten- 
uation of acts otherwise shocking. We 
have made due allowance for these con- 
siderations and have rejected those cases 
in which there is a reasonable doubt as 
to whether those who killed the wounded 
knew that the latter were completely 
disabled. Nevertheless, after making 
all allowances, there remain certain in- 
stances in which it is clear that quarter 
was refused to persons desiring to sur- 
render when it ought to have been given, 
or that persons already so wounded as 
to be incapable of fighting further were 
wantonly shot or bayoneted. 

The cases to which references are given 
all present features generally similar, 
and in several of them men who had been 
left wounded in the trenches when a 
trench was carried by the enemy were 
found, when their comrades subsequently 
retook the trench, to have been slaugh- 
tered, although evidently helpless, or else. 
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they would have escaped with the rest 
of the retreating force. For instance, 
a witness says: 


_ “About Sept. 20 our regiment took part 
In an engagement with the Germans. 
After we had retired into our trenches, a 
few minutes after we got back into them, 
the Germans retired into their trenches. 
The distance between the trenches of 
the opposing forces was about 400 yards. 
I should say about fifty or sixty of our 
men had been left lying on the field 
from our trenches. After we got back 
to them I distinctly saw German soldiers 
come out of their trenches, go over the 
spots where our men were lying, and 
bayonet them. Some of our men were 
lying nearly half way between the 
trenches.” 


Another says: 


“The Germans advanced over the 
trenches of the headquarters trench, 
where I had been on guard for three 
days. When the Germans reached our 
wounded I saw their officer using his 
sword to cut them down.” 


Another witness says: 


“ Outside Ypres we were in trenches 
and were attacked, and had to retire until 
reinforced by other companies of the 
Royal Fusiliers. Then we took the 
trenches and found the wounded, between 
twenty and thirty, lying in the trenches 
with bayonet wounds, and some shot. 
Most of them, say three-quarters, had 
their throats cut.” 

In one case, given very circumstan- 
tially, a witness tells how a party of 
wounded British soldiers were left in a 
chalk pit, all very badly hurt, and quite 
unable to make resistance. One of them, 
an officer, held up his handkerchief as 
a white flag, and this 
“attracted the attention of a party of 
about eight Germans. The Germans 
came to the edge of the pit. It was 
getting dusk, but the light was still good, 
and everything clearly discernible. One 
of them, who appeared to be carrying no 
arms and who, at any rate, had no rifle, 
came a few feet down the slope into the 
chalk pit, within eight or ten yards of 
some of the wounded men.” 

He looked at the men, laughed, and 
said something in German to the Ger- 
mans who were waiting on the edge of 
the pit. Immediately one of them fired 
at the officer, then three or four of these 
ten soldiers were shot, then another of- 
ficer, and the witness, and the rest of 


them. 


“After an interval of some time I sat 
up and found that I was the only man of 
the ten who were living when the Ger- 
mans came into the pit remaining alive 
and that all the rest were dead.” 

Another witness describes a painful 
case in which five soldiers, two Belgians 
and three French, were tied to trees by 
German soldiers apparently drunk, who 
stuck knives in their faces, pricked them 
with their bayonets, and ultimately shot 
them. 

We have no evidence to show whether 
and in what cases orders proceeded from 
the officer in command to give no quar- 
ter, but there are some instances in 
which persons obviously desiring to sur- 
render were, nevertheless,: killed. 

(b) Firing on Hospitals or on the Red 
Cross Ambulances or Stretcher Bearers. 


This subject may conveniently be di- 
vided into three subdivisions, namely, 
firing on— 

(1) Hospital buildings and other Red 
Cross establishments. 


(2) Ambulances. 
(3) Stretcher bearers. 


Under the first and second categories 
there is obvious difficulty in proving in- 
tention, especially under the conditions 
of modern long-range artillery fire. A 
commanding officer’s duty is to give 
strict orders to respect hospitals, am- 
bulances, &c., and also to place Red Cross 
units as far away as possible from any 
legitimate line of fire. But with all 
care some accidents must happen, and 
many reported cases will be ambiguous. 
At the same time, when military observ- 
ers have formed a distinct opinion that 
buildings and persons under the recog- 
nizable protection of the Red Cross were 
willfully fired upon, such opinions cannot 
be disregarded. 

Between thirty and forty of the depo- 
sitions submitted related to this offense. 
This number does not in itself seem so 
great as to be inconsistent with the pos- 
sibility of accident. 

In one case a Red Cross depot was 
shelled on most days throughout the 
week. This is hardly reconcilable with 
the enemy’s gunners having taken any 
care to avoid it. 

There are other cases of conspicuous 
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hospitals being shelled, in the witnesses’ 
opinion, purposely. 

In one of these the witness, a Sergeant 
Major, makes a suggestion which ap- 
pears plausible, namely, that the German 
gunners use any conspicuous building as 
a mark to verify their ranges rather 
than for the purpose of destruction. It 
would be quite according to the modern 
system of what German writers call 
Kriegsrison to hold that the convenience 
of range-finding is a sufficient military 
necessity to justify disregarding any im- 
munity conferred on a building by the 
Red Cross or otherwise. In any case, 
artillery fire on a hospital at such a 
moderate range as about 1,000 yards can 
hardly be thought accidental. 

(2) As to firing on ambulances, the 
evidence is more explicit. 

In one case the witness is quite clear 
that the ambulances were aimed at. 

In another case of firing at an ambu- 
lance train the range was quite short. 

In another a Belgian Red Cross party 
is stated to have been ambushed. 

On the whole we do not find proof 
of a general or systematic firing on 
hospitals or ambulances; but it is not 
possible to believe that much care was 
taken to avoid this. 

(3) As to firing on stretcher bearers 
in the course of trench warfare, the 
testimony is abundant, and the facts 
do not seem explicable by accident. It 
may be that sometimes the bearers were 
suspected of seeing too much; and it is 
plain from the general military policy 
of the German armies that very slight 
suspicion would be acted on in case of 
doubt. 


(c) Abuse of the Red Cross and of the 
White Flag. 


THE RED CROSS. 


Cases of the Red Cross being abused 
are much more definite. 


There are several accounts of fire 
being opened, sometimes at very short 
range, by machine guns which had been 
disguised in a German Red Cross ambu- 
lance or car. This was aggravated in 
one case near Tirlemont by the German 
soldiers wearing Belgian uniforms. 

Witness speaks also of a stretcher 


party with the Red Cross being used to 
cover an attack and of a German Red 
Cross man working a machine gun. 


There is also a well-attested case of 
a Red Cross motor car being used to 
carry ammunition under command of 
officers. 

Unless all these statements are will- 
fully false, which the committee sees 
no reason to believe, these acts must 
have been deliberate, and it does not 
seem possible that a Red Cross car 
could be equipped with a machine gun 
by soldiers acting without orders. There 
is also one case of firing from a cottage 
where the Red Cross flag was flying, 
and this could not be accidental. 


On the whole, there is distinct evi- 
dence of the Red Cross having been 
deliberately misused for offensive pur- 
poses, and seemingly under orders, on 
some, though not many, occasions. 


ABUSE OF THE WHITE FLAG. 


Cases of this kind are numerous. It 
is possible that a small group of men 
may show a white flag without author- 
ity from any proper officer, in which 
case their action is, of course, not bind- 
ing on the rest of the platoon or other 
unit. But this will not apply to the 
case of.a whole unit advancing as if to 
surrender, or letting the other side ad- 
vance to receive the pretended surren- 
der, and then opening fire. Under this 
head we find many depositions by Brit- 
ish soldiers and several by officers. In 
some cases the firing was from a ma- 
chine gun brought up under cover of 
the white flag. 


The depositions taken by Professor 


Morgan in France strongly corroborate 
the evidence collected in this country. ~ 


The case numbered h 70 may be noted 
as very clearly stated. The Germans, 
who had “put up a white flag on a 
lance and ceased fire,” and thereby in- 
duced a company to advance in order 
to take them prisoners, “dropped the 
white flag and opened fire at a distance 
of 100 yards.” This was near Nesle, on 
Sept. 6, 1914. It seems clearly proved 
that in some divisions at least of the 
German Army this practice is very com- 
mon. The incidents as reported cannot 
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be explained by unauthorized surrenders 
of small groups. 

There is, in our opinion, sufficient 
evidence that these offenses have been 
frequent, deliberate, and in many cases 
committed by whole units under orders. 
All the acts mentioned in this part of 
the report are in contravention of The 
Hague Convention, signed by the great 
powers, including France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States, in 
1907, as may be seen by a reference to 
Appendix D, in which the provisions 
of that convention relating to the con- 
duct of war on land are set forth. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From the foregoing pages it will be 
seen that the committee have come to 
a definite conclusion upon each of the 
heads under which the evidence has been 
classified. 

It is proved— 


(i.) That there were in many parts 
of Belgium deliberate and systemat- 
ically organized massacres of the 
civil population, accompanied - by 
many isolated murders and other 
outrages. 

(ii.) That in the conduct of the 
war generally innocent civilians, 
both men and women, were mur- 
dered in large numbers, women vio- 
lated, and children murdered. 

(iii.) That looting, house burning, 
and the wanton destruction of prop- 
erty were ordered and countenanced 
by the officers of the German Army, 
that elaborate provision had been 
made for systematic incendiarism at 
the very outbreak of the war, and 
that the burnings and destruction 
were frequent where no military ne- 
cessity could be alleged, being in- 


deed part of a system of general 

terrorization. 

(iv.) That the rules and usages of 
war were frequently broken, partic- 
ularly by the using of civilians, in- 
cluding women and children, as a 
shield for advancing forces exposed 
to fire, to a less degree by killing 
the wounded and prisoners, and in 
the frequent abuse of the Red Cross 
and the white flag. 

Sensible as they are of the gravity 
of these conclusions the committee con- 
ceive that they would be doing less than 
their duty if they failed to record them 
as fully established by the evidence. 
Murder, lust, and pillage prevailed over 
many parts of Belgium on a scale un- 
paralleled in any war between civilized 
nations during the last three centuries. 

Our function is ended when we have 
stated what the evidence establishes, but 
we may be permitted to express our 
belief that these disclosures will not 
have been made in vain if they touch 
and rouse the conscience of mankind, 
and we venture to hope that as soon as 
the present war is over the nations of 
the world in council will consider what 
means can be provided and sanctions 
devised to prevent the recurrence of 
such horrors as our generation is now 
witnessing. 

We are, &c., 
BRYCE, 
F. POLLOCK, 
EDWARD CLARKE, 
KENELM E. DIGBY, 
ALFRED HOPKINSON, 
H. A. L. FISHER, 
HAROLD COX. 


SCRIABIN’S LAST WORDS. 


[From The London Times, May 1, 1915.] 


M. Briantchaninov, an intimate friend of Scriabin, telegraphed the news of 


the composer’s death to a fri 
disease of the lip from whic 


end in England. He stated that Scriabin died of the 
h he was suffering when in England last year, and 


that he had just finished the “ wonderful poetical text” of the prologue to his 


“Mystery.” When Scriabin was suffer 
clenched his hands and his. last words were: 


Englishmen.” 


. Bri haninov is collecting a fund for Scriabi : 
eecepaerene some English friends and admirers ” may care to contribute. 


gests that possibly 


ing terrible pain just before his death he 


“T must be self-possessed, like 


n’s children, and he sug- 


Chronology of the War 


Showing Progress of Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 
From March 31, 1915, Up to and Including April 30, 1915 


[Continued from the May number.] 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


April 1—Russians take up lively offensive 


in Central Poland, seeking to prevent 
reinforcements being sent to the Carpa- 
thians; they halt a raid from Bukowina; 
Austrians drive back Russians near Inow- 
lodz, on the Pilica River; Germans check 
night attempt of Russians to cross the 
Rawka River; German bombardment of 
Ossowetz has been abandoned; cold 
weather is favoring German operations 
in East Prussia; German Headquarters 
Staff reports that in March the German 
Eastern army took 55,800 Russian pris- 
oners, 9 cannon, and 61 machine guns. 


April 2—Russians take the offensive along 


their whole front from the Baltic Sea 
to Rumanian border; they are reported 
to be concentrating an enormeus force on 
the coast of Finland to prevent any at- 
tempt at a German landing; Germans in 
Poland are being pushed back to the Hast 
Prussian border; Russians capture an- 
other strongly fortified ridge in the Car- 
pathians, scaling ice-covered hills to do 
it; vast bodies of Russian cavalry are 
held in readiness for a sweep across the 
plains of Hungary; main Austrian Army 
in Bukowina is falling back; Russians 
now stand upon last heights of the main 
chain of Beskid Mountains; Austrians re- 
pulse Russian attacks east of Beskid 
Pass; Russians drive back Germans to 
_the east of Pilwiszka; Austrians repulse 
Russian attacks between the Pruth and 
Dniester Rivers. 


April 8—Fighting in the Carpathians con- 


tinues night and day along a forty-mile 
front; Russians are making gains and 
pressing Austrians hard; Germans are 
pouring reinforcements into Hungary to 
support Austrians; Austrians gain in 
Bukowina; Austrians are trying to cut 
off Montenegro from all communication 
with the outside world and starve her 
into submission. 


April 4—Austrians retreat from the Beskid 


region after Russian success; Austrians 
make progress in the Laboreza Valley; 
fighting has been going on for twenty- 
four continuous hours on both sides of 
the Dukla Pass; Germans repulse Rus- 
sian attacks near Augustowo. 


April 5—Russians continue to make steady 


progress in the Carpathians; they are now 
on the Hungarian side of both the Dukla 
and Lupkow Passes and are making ad- 
vances on the heights which dominate 
Uzsok Pass; Russians gain in Bukowina 
and in North Poland. 


April 6—Russians continue their great offen- 


sive in the Carpathians; Austrians are 
retreating at some points and burning 
their bridges behind them; Russians make 
progress in direction of Rostok Pass; 
German reinforcements are being rushed 
from Flanders to Austria via Munich; 
Austrian and German troops take strong 
Russian positions east of Laboreza Val- 
ley; Russians have been repulsed in an 
attempt to cross to the left bank of the 
Dniester River southwest of Uscie-Die- 
kupie; Austrian artillery is bombarding 
Serbian towns on the Danube and the 
Save. 


April 7—Russians continue offensive between 


the River Toplia and the Uzsok Pass 
region; Austrians take guns and war ma- 
terial on the heights east of the Laboreza 
Valley; Austrians bombard Belgrade; 
Austrians win ground along the River 
Pruth; Austrians are reported to have 
passed the Dniester and to be advancing 
on Kamenitz Podolsky, in Russian terri- 
tory. 


April 8—Russian advance in the Carpathians 


cuts one Austrian army in two; Russians 
capture Smolnik, east of Lupkow Pass; 
fierce fighting is going on in the mountain 
passes. 


April 9—The whole southern slope of ‘the 


Carpathians has been strongly fortified 
by the Austrians; twenty-four Austrian 
and six German army corps are stated to 
be now facing the Russians. 


April 10—Russians begin attack on German 


forces which hold the hills from Uzsox 
Pass eastward to Beskid Pass; Russians 
make gains in the direction of Rostok; 
the general Russian offensive continues on 
the Niznia - Destuszica - Volestate-Buko- 
wecz line; in places in the Carpathians 
the Russians are progressing through 
seven feet of snow; Austro-German forces 
repulse a-strong Russian attack in the 
Opor Valley. 
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April 11—All the main ridges of the Car- 
pathians are now in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, who hold the eighity-mile front 
Uzsok-Mezo-Laborcza-Bartfeld, with the 
head sections of five main railways; at 
some points the Russians are descending 
the southern slopes and are approaching 
the Uzsok Valley. 


April 12—Germans repulse Russian attack 
near Kaziouwka, Russians lesing heavily ; 
artillery duels are in progress near Osso- 
wetz and in the region of Edvabno; Ger- 
man attack on village of Szafranki is re- 
pulsed; Austro-Germans still hold the 
Uzsok Pass; they repulse Russian attacks 
east of there. 


April 13—Large German reinforcements are 
being sent to the Austrians; 280,000 Ger- 
mans, comprising seven army corps, are 
co-operating with the Austrians in a for- 
midable attack on the left wing of the 
Russian army which is invading Hun- 
gary; Austrian Embassy at Washington 
gives out an official bulletin from Vienna 
saying the Russian advance in the Car- 
pathians is halted; heavy fighting is in 
progress in the Bartfeld-Stryi region; 
Russians advance on both banks of the 
Ondawa, and gain success in direction of 
Uzsok, capturing certain heights; Aus- 
tro-German forces strongly attack the 
heights south of Koziouwka, but are re- 
pulsed; Russians repel German attacks 
on the front west of the Niemen; Osso- 
wetz is again bombarded by the Ger- 
mans; fierce fighting is on in Bukowina. 


April 14—After a twelve-hour battle the Aus- 
trians retreat precipitately from a strong 
position at Mezo Laborez, on Hungarian 
side of the East Beskid Mountains; the 
whole main front in this district is in 
Russian hands; Austro-German forces are 
contesting stubbornly every foot of the 
German advance along the front from 
Bartfeld to Stryi; Austrians are trying 
to penetrate into Russian territory from 
Bukowina; Germans are active in Poland; 
Germans, attack the town of Chafranka, 
on the Skwa River, near Ostrolenka; i* 
is stated at Petrograd that 4,000,000 com- 
batants, including both sides, are now 
engaged along the Carpathians. 

April 15—Russians crush fierce counter-attack 
against their left wing in the Carpathians 
made by picked Bavarian infantry; Rus- 
sians repulse an attack by Austrians on 
the extreme east; Austrians defeat Rus- 
sians near Oiezkowice, on the Biala. 

April 16—War correspondents at Austrian 
headquarters, in summing up the result of 
the fighting in the Carpathians, say that 
the Russian loss has been 500,000, and 
that the backbone of the invading army 
is broken; Germans prepare to attack 
along an 800-mile Russian front. 

April 17—The melting of the snow in the 
Carpathians, resulting in overflowing 
streams and rivers and in seas of mud, 


is stopping various intended movements 
on both sides; artillery engagements are 
in progress in Southeast Galicia and Bu- 
kowina; Russians repulse attacks in the 
direction of Stryi; Russian Wmperor 
leaves for the front. 


April 18—In a review of the Carpathian cam- 


paign issued by Russian General Head- 
quarters it is stated that since the be- 
gining of March Russian troops have car- 
ried by storm 75 miles of the principal 
chain of the Carpathians, have taken 
70,000 prisoners, 30 field guns, and 200 
machine guns; fighting in the Carpathi- 
ans on main line of Russian advance is 
now concentrated on the narrow section 
between the villages of Telepoche and 
Zuella; Russians gain on the heights of 
Telepotch; artillery duels continue in 
Southeast Galicia. 


April 20—Russians repulse vigorous German 


attack east of Telepotch and Polen; se- 
vere fighting for the height near Oravozil 
is in progress, the Russians reoccupying it 
by a desperate assault after losing it ear- 
lier in the day; 600,000 Austro-German 
troops are now engaged over an irregular 
line between the Lupkow and Uzsok 
Passes. 


April 21—Austrians repel, after several days’ 


fighting, a strong Russian attack on the 
extreme wings of the Austrian forces in 
the wooded mountains near Laboreza and 
the Ung Valley; Austrians still hold 
Uzsok Pass; Russians repulse Austrian 
attack in Western Galicia near Gorlitz; 
Russians check an Austrian counter-attack 
against the heights of Polen; the counter- 
attack of General Litzinger’s Bavarian 
army against Russian left wing in the 
Carpathian position has now been defi- 
nitely halted ; nevertheless the Russian ad- 
vance in the Carpathians has now ap- 
parently come to a full stop; Russians re- 
occupy the hill village of Oravtchik. 


April 22—Russians defeat Austrians in 


bayonet fighting on the Bukowina front; 
artillery duels are in progress in Russian 
Poland and Western Galicia; Austrians 
repulse Russian attacks on both sides of 
the Uzsok Pass, taking 1,200 prisoners; 
Russians check attempted Austrian out- 
flanking movements on the central Car- 
pathian front; in Galicia an Austro-Ger- 
man army, defeated by Russians, is fall- 
ing back. 


April 23—Austrians have success in artillery 


duel in the sector of Nagypolany; Rus- 
sians gain in the direction of Lutovisk; 
a strong force of Russian cavalry invades 
East Prussia near Memel, the seaport at 
the northern extremity of the province, 
and is threatening the German left flank; 
Russians make gains in the region of 
Telepotch and at Sianka; Austrians re- 
pulse several day attacks at points near 
Uzsok Pass; heavy artillery engagements 
are being fought in the region of this 
pass. 
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April 25—Austro-German troops take by 
storm Ostry Mountain, in the Orava 
Valley, in the Carpathians, to the south of 
Koziouwa; the mountain is 3,500 feet 
high, with precipitous sides, and the Rus- 
sians believed their fortifications had 
made it impregnable; this victory gives 
the Austrians command of the Orava 
Valley and allows them to advance their 
lines east of Uzsok Pass eleven miles into 
Galician territory; Russian artillery re- 
pulses a German attack between Kalwaya 
and Ludwinow in Prussian Poland; heavy 
fighting continues in the Carpathians in 
the Uzsok Pass region, the Austrians 
having brought up fresh units of heavy 
artillery. 

April 26—Russian counter-attacks on the 
height of Ostry are beaten off; Austrians 
capture twenty-six Russian trenches; 
Austrians gain ground south of Koziouwa; 
artillery duel is being fought on the 
Dniester in Bukowina. 


April 27—Russians have begun another 
strong offensive around the heights of 
Uzsok Pass; Austro-German casualties 
there in two days are estimated by Rus- 
sians at 20,000; Russians repel Austrian 
attacks on the heights to the northeast 
of Oroszepatak; Russians are concentrat- 
ing at Bojan, Northern Bukowina. 

April 28—Heavy fighting continues in the 
Uzsok Pass region; a battle has been 
raging for five days in the vicinity of 
Stryi; Russians repulse Germans at Jed- 
norojetz; Germans take twelve miles of 
Russian trenches east of Suwalki; Aus- 
trians occupy Novoselitsky, on border of 
Bessarabia, and are advancing into Rus- 
sian territory. 

April 29—Germans begin an offensive along 
nearly the whole of the East Prussian 
front, extending from north of the Niemen 
River to the sector north of the Vistula; 
Russians are beaten back in an attack in 
the Carpathians northeast of Loubnia; 
Russians repulse an attack on the heights 
of the Opor Valley. 

April 30—German cavalry is invading the 
Russian Baltic Provinces; German at- 
tempt to advance on the left bank of the 
Vistula is checked: in the region of Golo- 
vetzko the Russians take the offensive, 
capturing trenches and prisoners; Rus- 
sians check an attempted offensive north 
of Nadvorna; Austrians repulse Russian 
night attacks in the Orawa and Opor 
Valleys. 

CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE. 

April 1—Artillery duels are in progress in 
the Woevre district; Freneh occupy the 
village of Fey-en-Haye to the west of 
the Forest of Le Prétre; outpost engage- 
ments take place near Lunéville. 

April 2—Heavy artillery fighting is on he- 
tween the Meuse and the Moselle; night 
infantry fighting takes place in the For- 
est of Le Prétre. 


April 8—Germans repulse French in Forest 


of Le Prétre; Germans repulse French at- 
tack on heights west of Miilhausen; 
French make progress with mining op- 
erations southwest of Peronne; French 
check a German attempt to debouch near 
Lassigny; French repulse attacks in Up- 
per Alsace. 


April 4—Germans take from the Belgians 


the village of Drei Grachten on the west 
side of the Yser, this being the first time 
the Germans have gained a foothold on 
the west bank for weeks; French make 
progress in the Woevre district; French 
take village of Regniéville, west of Fey- 
en-Haye; Germans repulse French charges 
in Forest of Le Prétre. 


April 5—French capture three successive 


lines of trenches at the Forest of Ailly, 
near St. Mihiel; Germans repulse Bel- 
gians near Drei Grachten; Germans re- 
pulse French attempt to advance in the 
Argonne Forest and Germans gain ground 
in the Forest of Le Prétre; French are 
advancing in Champagne; French gain 
ground in the Hurlus district and beyond 
the Camp de Chalons, capturing some of 
the Germans’ prepared positions; bom- 
bardment of Rheims is being continued 
night and day, and it is reported that 
one-third of the houses have been de- 
stroyed and another one-third damaged. 


April 6—French are conducting a sustained 


offensive between the Meuse and Moselle 
in an effort to dislodge Germans from ue 
Mihiel; French gain trenches in the Wood 
of Ailly; French make progress near 
Maizeray and in the Forest of Le Prétre; 
strong French attacks at points east of 
Verdun are repulsed, but French occupy 
village of Gussainville. 


April 7—French, continuing extensive opera- 


tions, make gains in the Woevre district 
and southward between St. Mihiel and 
Pont-A-Mousson; east of , Verdun the 
French take two lines of trenches, and 
repulse German counter- attacks; Germans 
report that French offensive, as a whole, 
is thus far a failure. 


April 8—French official report states that 


since April 4 the French offensive between 
the Meuse and the Moselle has resulted 
in important gains on the heights of the 
Orne, on the heights of the Meuse at 
Les Eparges, in the Ailly Wood, and in 
the Southern Woevre between the Forest 
of Mortmare and the Forest of Le Prétre, 
the Germans losing heavily; the German 
report is at variance with French. claims 
and states that the French have failed ; 
Belgians report that the western side of 
the Yser Canal, in the direction of Drei 
Grachten, is completely free of Germans. 


April 9—Desperate fighting continues on the 


heights of the Meuse and along the St. 
Mihiel-Pont-4&-Mousson front; French 
announce: complete’ occupation of Les 
Eparges, one of their chief objectives ; 
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French say Germans were repulsed fifteen 
times in the Forest of Mortmare; Berlin 
report is at sharp variance with the 
French, stating that all French attacks 
in the Meuse region have been repulsed 
with heavy loss; Germans make gains in 
Champagne; Germans retake Drei Grach- 
ten from Belgians. 


April 10—French extend their gains in the 


Woevre; French push forward on St. 
Mihiel-Pont-A-Mousson front in attempt 
to cut German communications; French 
hold Les Eparges firmly, where, accord- 
ing to the official French report, the 
Germans have lost 30,000 men in two 
months; Germans repulse French between 
the Orne and the heights of the Meuse, 
and in the Forest of Le Prétre; French 
attacks on the village of Bezange la 
Grande fail. 


April 11—French state that they maintain 


their gains of previous days in the St. 
Mihiel region, though Germans recapture 
some of their own lost trenches in Mort- 
mare Wood; French repulse attacks in 
the Forest of Le Prétre, though the Ger- 
mans capture some machine guns; a 
strong French attack on German posi- 
tions north of Combres results in failure; 
German main army headquarters denies 
that the recent French attacks in the St. 
Mihiel region have been successful; Ger- 
mans take three villages from the Bel- 
gians; Germans are vigorously attacking 
positions recently taken from them by the 
French on Hartmanns-Weilerkopf; furious 
German attacks are made near Albert, 
being a continuation of an attack begun 
yesterday ; Germans blow up some French 
trenches by mines; heavy German losses, 
due to the pounding of six miles of French 
artillery, occur in an infantry advance. 


April 12—Lively fighting in the Woevre dis- 


trict; Germans attack Les Eparges, but 
are repulsed; French make gains at 
Courie; Germans have successes in close- 
quarter fighting in the Forests of Ailly 
and Le Prétre; German sappers throw 
letters into British trenches saying they 
are tired of fighting and expressing hopes 
for peace. 


April 13—French make slight gains east of 


Berry-au-Bac; Germans repulse French 
attacks at several points; Germans gain 
ground in the Forest of Le Pprétre; Ger- 
mans are moving up reinforcements in the 
region of Thionville and Metz. 


April 14—-French penetrate the German line 


at Marcheville, but are driven out by 
counter-attacks; French extend their 
front in the Forest of Ailly, and make 
progress in the Forest of Mortmare; 
French artillery checks a German attack 
at Les Bparges; activity is renewed at 
Berry-au-Bac; Germans are strengthen- 
ing the forts at Istein, on the Rhine. 


April 15—The whole spur northeast of Notre 


Dame de Lorette has been carried by the 


French with the bayonet; French gain at 
Bagatelle in the Argonne; French repulse 
German counter-attacks at Les Eparges; 
Germans repulse French attacks at 
Marcheville, at the Forest of Le Prétre, 
and elsewhere. 


April 16—French repulse German attacks 


north of Arras and in the St. Mihiel re- 
gion. 


April 17—French make progress in the 


Vosges on both sides of the Fecht River; 
in Champagne, northeast of Perthes, the 
Germans explode mines under French 
trenches; Germans repulse French near 
Flirey; French repulse Germans at Notre 
Dame de Lorette; in the Valley of the 
Aisne French heavy artillery bombards 
the caves of Pasly, used as German 
shelters. 


April 18—Germans repulse British attack in 


the hills southeast of Ypres; Germans 
capture an advanced French position in 
the Vosges southwest of Stossweier; 
French have successes in the Valley of 
the Aisne, at the Bois de St. Mord, and 
in Champagne, to the northwest of 
Perthes; French make progress in region 
of Schnepfen-Riethkopf in Alsace. 


April 19—British line south of Ypres has 


been pushed forward three miles after 
much hard fighting; British take Hill 60, 
an important strategic point, lying two 
miles south of Zillebeke; German counter- 
attacks are repulsed; British attacks are 
repulsed between Ypres and Comines; 
French make gains along the Fecht River, 
and capture a division of mountain artil- 
lery; French gain the summit of Burg- 
korpfeld, and are advancing on the north 
bank of the Fecht; French repulse coun- 
ter-attacks at Les Eparges; Germans re- 
pulse French attacks at Combres. 


April 20—Heavy artillery fighting in Cham- 


pagne and the Argonne; French infantry 
attack fails north of Four-de-Paris; 
French make slight progress in the Forest 
of Mortmare; Germans storm and re- 
occupy the village of Embermenil, west 
of Avrecourt. 


April 21i—Violent German counter-attacks 


are being made on Hill 60, but all have 
been repulsed, ‘‘ with great loss to the 
enemy,” according to the British; Ger- 
mans capture a French battery near 
Rheims; French repulse German attacks 
at several points between the Meuse and 
the Moselle; French repulse attack in Al- 
sace east of Hartmanns-Weilerkopf; Ger- 
mans repulse French attack north of Four- 
de-Paris; Germans repulse French attack 
extending ‘over a considerable front at 
Flirey; German gain in the Forest of Le 
Prétre. 


April 22-A great new battle is being fought 


at Ypres, Germans taking a strong of- 
fensive from the northeast; they drive 
the Allies back to the Ypres Canal, tak- 
ing 6,000 prisoners and 35 guns; at Steen- 
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straete and Het Sase the Germans force 
their way across the canal and establish 
themselves on the west bank; Germans 
capture villages of Langemarck, Steen- 
straete, Het Sase, and Pilken; Ypres is 
being heavily bombarded; British and 
French official reports declare that at 
one point where the French fell back they 
did so because of asphyxiating gas used 
by the Germans; the Germans, on the 
contrary, have claimed several times re- 
cently that the French have been using 
asphyxiating bombs at various points; 
Germans continue tremendous attacks on 


Hill 60, with what is declared to be one 


of the fiercest artillery bombardments in 
history, but the British still hold it; Ger- 
man troops are pouring through Belgium 
to the Ypres front; Germans gain ground 
south of La Bassée; Germans repulse 
French attack in the western part of 
the Forest of Le Prétre; French repulse 
attack at Bagatelle, in the Argonne; 
French gain ground near St. Mihiel ; 
French continue to advance on both 
banks of the Fecht River; official French 
report states that all the Ailly woods are 
now in the hands of the French after sev- 
eral days’ fighting in the early part of 
April; infantry attacks were preceded by 
a concentrated artillery fire, at one point 
the French firing 20,000 shells in 4.) 
minutes. 


April 23—French make progress at Forstat 
and near St. Mihiel; artillery duels at 
Combres, St. Mihiel, Apremont, and north- 
east of Flirey; French take advanced 
German trenches between Ailly and 
Apremont. 

April 24—One of the most furious battles of 
the war is now raging north of Ypres, 
where the Allies have regained some of 
the ground recently lost; Germans are 
pouring more troops into Flanders to 
push the attack; the Canadians make a, 
brilliant counter-attack, regaining part of 
the ground this division lost, and retake 
four Canadian 4.7-inch guns which they 
had lost; the Canadians are highly praised 
in the British War Office report; Ger- 
mans make further gains at another point 
on the line and they seize Lizerne on the 
west bank of the Ypres Canal; the 
French report says the French and Bel- 
gians recaptured Lizerne later in the day; 
the British have consolidated their posi: 
tion on Hill 60; fierce fighting is in 
progress in the Ailly wood; French re- 
pulse another attack on Les Eparges and 
an attack south of the Forest of Parroy; 
Germans repel a number of French at- 
tacks between the Meuse and the Mo- 
selle; Germans make progress in the 
Forest of Le Prétre. ‘ 


April 25—Germans gain more ground at 


Ypres and begin a terrific drive near La 
Bassée; Germans capture villages of St. 
Julien and Kersselaere and advance to- 


ward Grafenstafel, taking British pris- 
oners and machine guns; Allies repulse 
Germans at several other points; Ger- 
mans repulse French attack in the Ar- 
gonne and win in the Meuse hills, south- 
west of Combres, taking seventeen can- 
non and 1,000 prisoners; London reports 
that clouds of chlorine were released 
from bottles by the Germans during the 
recent fighting at Ypres, the gas being 
borne by the wind to the French trenches, 
killing many men. 


April 26—Allies rally and check the German 


drive near Ypres, fresh German assaults 
north and northeast of the city being 
beaten off; Berlin says that the Germans 
retain the west bank of the Yser, while 
London reports that the Allies have re- 
taken it; Germans still hold Lizerne, 
on the west bank of the canal; Germans 
take from the French the summit of Hart- 
manns-Weilerkopf, capturing 750 men and 
four machine guns; French repulse Ger- 
man attack at Notre Dame de Lorette; 
fighting is in progress on the heights of 
the Meuse; German attack on Les Eparges 
fails. 


April 27—Allies repulse German attack north- 


east of Ypres; British make progress near 
St. Julien; French retake Het Sase; Bel- 
gians repel three attacks south of Dix- 
mude, and charge Germans with again 
using asphyxiating gases; Allies retake 
Lizerne; Germans still hold the bridge- 
head on the left bank of the canal just 
east of Lizerne; French state they have 
retaken the summit of Hartmanns-Weil- 
erkopf, but the Germans declare all 
French attacks failed; German attacks 
near Les Eparges fail. 


April 28—Allies are delivering counter-at- 


tacks in an attempt to regain the ground 
lost north and northeast of Ypres; Ger- 
mans are bringing up reinforcements and 
hold firmly their present lines; scarcely 
a house is left standing in Ypres; Ger- 
mans take French trenches near Beausé- 
jour in Champagne; French repulse (Ger- 
mans in the Argonne, near Marie Thérése; 
both the Germans and French claim to be 
in possession of Hartmanns-Weilerkopf ; 
French gain ground on heights of the 
Meuse; Germans repulse strong French 
night attack in the Forest of Le Prétre. 


April 29—Germans repulse Allies north of 


Ypres; German official report states Ger- 
mans have taken sixty-three guns in Ypres 
fighting; Germans repulse French night 
attacks at Le Mesnil in Champagne; Ger- 
mans gain ground on heights of the 
Meuse; French repulse Germans at Les 
Eparges. 


April 30—French gain ground north of Ypres, 


taking two lines of trenches; Belgians 
have repulsed a German attack from 
Steenstraete; Germans have fortified and 
hold bridgeheads on the west bank. of 
Ypres Canal near Steenstraete and Het 
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Sase and on the east bank of the canal 
north of Ypres; Germans repel a charge 
of Turcos and Zouaves; a huge German 
gun shells Dunkirk from behind the Ger- 
man lines near Belgian coast, about twen- 
ty-two miles away; twenty persons are 
killed and forty-five wounded; British 
airmen locate the gun and bombard it, 
while allied warships attack from the sea; 
French state that they hold the summit 
of Hartmanns-Weilerkopf; 500 shells fall 
in Rheims; French fail in an attempt in 
the Champagne district to win back their 
former positions north of Le Mesnil; 
Germans repulse French charge north of 
Flirey. 


TURKISH AND EGYPTIAN CAM- 
PAIGNS. 


April 1—It is learned that the Turks lost 
12,000 men and many guns in a fight 
against the Russians at Atkutur, Persia, 
on March 25; preceding the reoccupation 
by the Russians of Solmac Plains, north- 
west of Urumiah, 720 Christians were 
massacred by the Turks. 


April 2—-Turks are building new forts at San 
Stefano, near Constantinople, and thou- 
sands of Turkish troops are employed as 
workmen in the ammunition factories, 
which are being worked to their capacity. 


April 3—Turks have repulsed an attempt to 
land troops from a British cruiser at 
Mowilah, at the head of the Red Sea. 


April 7—Russians enter Artvin, Russian Ar- 
menia; the entire province of Batum has 
been cleared of Turks. 

April 8—French War Office announces that 
the expeditionary corps to the Orient, 
under command of General d’Amade, has 
been ready for three weeks to aid the 
allied fleets and the British expeditionary 
force in operations against Turkey; the 
French troops are now in camp at Ram- 
leh, Egypt, resting and perfecting their 
organization. 

April 14~—An official report is issued by the 
India Office of the British Government 
which states that 23,000 Turks and Kurds 
attacked the British positions at Kurna, 
Ahwaz, and Shaiba in Mesopotamia on 
March 12; they were driven off; Turks 
are daily massing troops on the Gallipoll 
Peninsula, especially at Kiled Bahr ; heavy 
guns formerly around Constantinople, 
Principo, and Marmora seaports are being 
removed to the Dardanelles; a large 
number of German aeroplanes are with 
the Turkish troops. 

April 15—The greater part of the garisons 
at Adrianople, Demotika, and Kirk 
Kilisseh have been withdrawn for the 
defense of Constantinople. 

April 16—India Office of the British Govern- 
ment makes public an official report 
stating that the British India troops have 
inflicted another defeat on the Turks in 
the vicinity of Shaiba, Mesopotamia; 


British casualties were 700; the Turkish 
forces numbered 15,000, their loses being 
so heavy that they fled to Nakhailah. 


April 19—Reports sent to London state that 
the Turks have massed 350,000 men on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and have 200,000 more 
around Constantinople; 35,000 French and 
British troops are at Lemnos Island, off 
the entrance to the Dandanelles; Field 
Marshal Baron von der Goltz has been 
appointed Commander in Chief of the 
First Turkish Army. 


April 21—Twenty thousand British and 
French troops have been landed near 
Enos, European Turkey, on the Gulf of 
Saros; General Sir Ian Hamilton, veteran 
of the Boer and other wars, is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allies’ expedition- 
ary force for the Dardanelles. 


April 283—Troops of Allies are being landed 
at three points—at Enos, at Suol, a 
promontory on the west of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, and at the Bulair Isthmus. 


April 24—Observations made by aviators of 
the Allies show 25,000 Turkish troops are 
concentrated for the defense of Smyrna; 
they occupy trenches extending from 
Vourlah to Smyrna, and are posted on 
heights commanding the city. 


April 26—British War Office announces that 
in spite of serious opposition troops have 
been landed at various points on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and their advance 
continues; a general attack is now in 
progress on the Dardanelles by both the 
allied army and fleet. 


April 27—On the Gallipoli Peninsula the 
allied troops under General Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton are trying to batter their way 
through large Turkish forces led by Ger- 
man officers in an effort to force the 
Dardanelles and reach Constantinople; 
the French state that they have occupied 
Kum Kale, the Turkish fortress on the 
Asiatic side of the entrance to the Darda- 
nelles, but the official Turkish report 
says the French were repulsed here; 
Turks repulse Allies at Teke Burum. 


April 28—Allied troops have established a 
line across the southern tip of the Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula, from Eske-Hissarlik to 
the mouth of a stream on the opposite 
side; Allies beat off attacks at Sari-Bair 
and are advancing; Turks are strongly 
intrenching, and have constructed many 
wire entanglements; report from Berlin 
states that the left wing of the allied 
army has been beaten back by the Turks 
and 12,000 men captured. 

April 29—The landing of allied troops on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula is still going on; forces 
disembarked at Enos have advanced 
twenty miles; 11,000 Turks have been 
captured, and many German officers ; 
British aerial fleet is co-operating with 
the troops; Turks drive back Allies who 
landed near Gaba Tepeh, and sink twelve 
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sloops bearing allied troops; the landing 
of one detachment of allied troops on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula was accomplished by 
a ruse, 1,000 decrepit donkeys with 
dummy baggage being landed at one point 
while the troops landed elsewhere; Rus- 
sians have dislodged Turks from Kotur, 
110 miles northwest of Tabriz. 


April 30—After hard fighting the British 
have firmly established themselves on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula and have advanced 
toward the Narrows f the Dardanelles; 
the French have cleared Cape Kum Kalo 
of Turks; activity is renewed on the Cau- 
easus front; Russians are advancing in 
direction of Olti, on border of Turkey, 
and have cleared the Kurds out of the 
Alasehkert Valley. 


CAMPAIGN IN AFRICA. 


April 1—British troops occupy Aus, an im- 
portant trading station in German West 
Africa. 

April 2—Madrid reports that Moorish rebels 
have occupied Fez and Mekines, and that 
the French hold only Casablanca and 
Rabat. 

April 6—It is announced officially at Cape 
Town that troops of the Union of South 
Africa have captured Warmbad, twenty 
miles north of the Orange River. 

April 7—It is announced officially at Cape 
Town that troops of the Union of South 
Africa have occupied without opposition 
the railway stations at Kalkfontein and 
Kanus, German Southwest Africa. 

April 2i—German troops in Kamerun have 
been forced by allied forces to retreat 
from the plateau in the centre of the 
colony; seat of Government has been 
transferred to JatGnde; allied troops have 
forced a passage across the Kele River; 
British troops have taken possession of 
the Ngwas Bridge; French native troops. 
from Central Africa have attained in the 
east the Lomis-Dume line; official news 
reaches Berlin of the defeat of a British 
force in German East Africa on Jan. 
18-19 near Jassini, the total British loss 
being 700; Mafia Island, off the coast of 
German Hast Africa, was occupied by 
the British on Jan. 10. 


NAVAL RECORD. 


April 1—German submarines sink British 
steamer Seven Seas and French steamer 
Emma, thirty men going down with the 
vessels; British squadron shells Zee- 
brugge, where Germans have established 
a submarine base, by moonlight; Ham- 
burg-American liner Macedonia, which 
had been interned at Las Palmas, Canary 
Islands, but recently escaped, has now 
eluded British cruisers and sailed for 
South American waters. 

April 2—It is learned that Chile has made 
representations to’ the British Government 
regarding the sinking of the German 


cruiser Dresden; Chile says she was blown 
up by her own crew in Chilean waters 
after bombardment by British squadron, 
and when the Chilean Government was 
on the point of interning her; three Brit- 
ish trawlers are sunk by the German sub- 
marine U-10, whose Captain, the fisher- 
men state, told them he has ‘‘ orders to 
sink everything’’; Norwegian sailing 
ship Nor is burned by a German subma- 
rine, the submarine Captain giving the 
Nor’s Captain a document saying she 
was destroyed for carrying contraband; 
Dutch steamer Schieland is blown up 
off the English coast, presumably by a 
mine; British steamer Lockwood is sunk 
by a German submarine off Devonshire 
coast, the crew escaping. 


April 3—Forts at entrance to the Gulf of 


Smyrna are bombarded by allied fleet; 
French fishing vessel is sunk by a Ger- 
man submarine, her crew escaping; Ber- 
lin estimates state that from Aug. 1 to 
March 1 a tonnage of 437,879 in British 
merchant ships and auxiliary cruisers 
has been destroyed. 


April 4—German submarine sinks’ British 


steamer City of Bremen in the English 
Channel, four of the crew being drowned; 
German submarine sinks a Russian bark 
in the English Channel; three German 
steamers are sunk by mines in the Baltic, 
25 men being drowned; Turkish armored 
eruiser Medjidieh is sunk by a Russian 
mine; it is learned that an Austrian 
steamer with 600 tons of ammunition 
aboard was blown up by a mine in the 
Danube on March 30, 35 of the crew being 
drowned; it is learned that the American 
steamer Greenbriar, lost in the North 
Sea a few days ago, was sunk by a mine. 


April 5—A Turkish squadron sinks two Rus- 


sian ships; Turkish batteries off Kum 
Kale sink an allied mine sweeper; an 
Athens report says that the British bat- 
tleship Lord Nelson, recently stranded in 
the Dardanelles, has been destroyed by 
the fire of the Turkish shore guns; Brit- 
ish trawler Agantha is sunk by a German 
submarine off Longstone, the crew being 
subjected to rifle fire from the submarine 
while taking to the boats; German sub- 
marine U-31 sinks British steamer Olivine 
and Russian bark Hermes, the crews being 
saved; German Baltic fleet, returning 
from bombardment of Libau, is cut off 
from its base by German mines, which 
have gone adrift in large numbers be- 
cause of a storm. 


April 6—A German submarine is entangled in 


at net off Dover specially designed for the 
catching of submarines; Stockholm reports 
that the Swedish steamer England has 
been seized by the Germans in the Baltic 
and taken to a German port. 


April 7—United States Government, at re- 


quest of Commander Thierichens, takes 
over for internment the German. converted 
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eruiser Prinz Hitel Friedrich, to hold her 
until the end of the war; German Ad- 
miralty admits loss of submarine U-9, 
already reported by the British as being 
sunk. 


April 8—French sailing ship Chateaubriand 
is sunk by a German submarine off the 
Isle of Wight, the crew being saved. 


April 9—British and French cruisers have 
taken from Italian mail steamers 2,300 
bags of outgoing German mail, and it is 
planned to seize bags from abroad in- 
tended for Germany. 


April 10—British steamer Harpalyce, which 
made one voyage as a relief ship with 
supplies for the Belgians donated by resi- 
dents of New York State, is sunk in the 
North Sea by a submarine; some of her 
crew are missing. 


April 11—German auxiliary cruiser Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm anchors at Newport News, 
needing coal and provisions; Captain 
Thierfelder reports that his ship has sunk 
fourteen ships of the Allies and one Nor- 
wegian ship; allied fleet is bombarding 
Dardanelles forts from the Gulf of Saros; 
French steamer Frederic Franck, after 
being torpedoed by a German submarine 
in the English Channel, is towed to 
Plymouth. 


April 12—United States State Department is 
notified by Ambassador Page that the 
British Government will settle the case 
of the American steamship Wilhelmina in 
accordance with the contentions of the 
owners of the cargo; the British state 
that they will requisition and pay for the 
‘cargo, and the owners of both ship and 
cargo will be reimbursed for the delay 
caused in sending the case before a prize 
court; Captains of the American steamers 
Navajo, Joseph W. Fordney, and Llama 
appeal to American Embassy at London 
to procure their release from British 
marine authorities at Kirkwall; British 
collier Newlyn is damaged by an unex- 
plained explosion off the Scilly Islands, 
but makes port; a French battleship, as- 
sisted by French aeroplanes, bombards 
the Turkish encampment near Gaza. 


April 13—British torpedo boat destroyer 
Renard dashes up the Dardanelles over 
ten miles at high speed on a scouting 
expedition. 

April 14—Allied patrol ships pombard Dar- 
danelles forts; a cruiser and a destroyer 
are struck by shells from the forts; Dutch 
steamer Katwyk, from Baltimore to Rot- 
terdam with a cargo of corn consigned to 
the Netherlands Government, is blown up 
and sunk while at anchor seven miles 
west of the North Hinder Lightship in 
the North Sea; crew is saved; indignation 
expressed in Holland; Swedish steamer 
Folke is sunk by a mine or torpedo off 
Peterhead; thirty-one new cases of beri- 
beri have developed among the crew of 


the Kronprinz Wilhelm since her arrival 
at Newport News. 

April 15—‘‘ White Paper’’ made public in 
London shows that Great Britain has 
made ‘‘a full and ample apology ’”’ to 
the Government of Chile for the sinking 
in Chilean territorial waters last month 
of the German cruiser Dresden, the in- 
ternment of which had already been or- 
dered by the Maritime Governor of Cum- 
perland Bay when the British squadron 
attacked her; two allied battleships enter 
the bay at Enos and with shells destroy 
the Turkish camp there; Russian squad- 
ron bombards Kara-Burum, inside the 
Tchatalja lines; British steamer Ptarmi- 
gan is sunk by a German submarine in 
the North Sea, eight of the crew being 
lost; tabulation made in London of sta- 
tistics of maritime losses shows that Eng- 
land and her allies have sunk, captured, 
or detained 543 ships belonging to Ger- 
many and her allies, while Germany and 
her allies have sunk, captured, or de- 
tained 265 ships belonging to England, 
France, Belgium, and Russia. 


April 16—French cruiser bombards fortifi- 
eations of El-Arish, near the boundary of 
Egypt and Palestine, as well as detach- 
ments of Turkish troops concentrated near 
that place; one cruiser bombards the Dar- 
danelles forts; Russian squadron bom- 
pards Eregli and Sunguldaik, in Asia 
Minor, on the Black Sea. 


April 17—Two British ships drive ashore and 
destroy a Turkish torpedo boat which at- 
tacked a British transport in the Aegean 
Sea; it is reported that 100 men on the 
transport were drowned; Greek steamer 
Ellispontis, en route for Montevidio from 
Holland, is torpedoed in the North Sea, 
the crew being saved. 

April 18—British submarine E-15 runs 
ashore in the Dardanelles, the crew being 
captured by Turks; two British picket 
poats, under a heavy fire, then torpedo 
and destroy the stranded vessel to prevent 
her being used by the Turks. 

April 19—Russian Black Sea torpedo boat 
squadron bombards the coast of Turkey 
in Asia, between Archav and Artaschin; 
provision stores and barracks are de- 
stroyed; many Turkish coastwise vessels 
laden with ammunition and supplies are 
sunk; six allied torpedo boats fail in an 
attempt to penetrate the Dardanelles. 

April 20—Two Turkish torpedo boat de- 
stroyers are blown up while passing 
through a mine belt laid by the Russians 
across the entrance to the Bosporus. 

April 21—British freighter Ruth is sunk by a 
German submarine in the North Sea, 
crew being rescued. 

April 22—M. Augagneur, French Minister of 
Marine, and Winston Spencer Churchill, 
First Lord of the British Admiralty, hold 
a conference in the north of France as to 
the best means of forcing the Darda- 
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nelles; an Anglo-French fleet is sighted 
off the lower coast of Norway; German 
Admiralty gives out a statement that 
British submarines have been repeatedly 
sighted lately in Heligoland Bay and 
that one of these submarines was sunk 
on April 17; all steamship communication 
between the British Isles and Holland is 
suspended; allied fleet bombards Darda- 
nelles forts and points on the west coast 
of Gallipoli; British trawler St. Lawrence 
is sunk in the North Sea by a German 
submarine, two of the crew being lost; a 
German submarine has taken the British 
steam trawler Glancarse into a German 
port from a point off Aberdeen; British 
trawler Fuschia brings into Aberdeen the 
crew of the trawler Envoy, which was 
shelled by a German submarine. 

April 23—German Admiralty announces that 
the German high seas fleet has recently 
cruised repeated in the North Sea, ad- 
vancing into English waters without 
meeting British ships; the British 
Official Gazette announces a_ blockade, 
beginning at midnight, of Kamerun, Ger- 
man West Africa; Norwegian steamer 
Caprivi is sunk by a mine off the Irish 
coast. 

April 24—Finnish steamer Frack is sunk in 
the Baltic by a German submarine; Nor- 
Wwegian barks Oscar and Eva are sunk 
by a German submarine, the crews being 
saved. 

April 25—Russian Black Sea fleet bombards 
the Bosporus forts. 

April 26—Freneh armored cruiser Leon Gam- 
betta is torpedoed by the Austrian sub- 
marine U-5 in the Strait of Otranto; 552 
of her men, including Admiral Senes and 
all her commissioned officers, perish; 
Italian vessels rescue 162 men; the cruiser 
was attacked while on patrol duty in the 
waterway leading to the Adriatic Sea, and 
sank in ten minutes after the torpedo hit; 
England stops all English Channel and 
North Sea shipping, experts believing that 
the Admiralty order is connected with the 
desperate fighting now going on at Ypres; 
German converted cruiser Kronprinz Wil- 
helm, lying at Newport News, interns until 
the end of the war. 

April 27—Sixteen battleships and armored 
cruisers of the Allies attack advance bat- 
teries at the Dardanelles, but do litttle 
camage; British batttleships Majestic and 
Triumph, damaged, have towithdraw from 
the fighting line; the fleet is operating 
in conjunction with the land forces. 

April 28—Bombardment of the Dardanelles 
is continued by the Allies; French armored 
cruiser Jeanne d’Are is damaged by 
fort fire; Captain of a Swedish steamer 
reports the presence in the North Sea of 
a German fleet of sixty-eight vessels of 
all classes. 

April 29—British steamer Mobile is sunk by 
a German submarine off the north coast 
of Scotland, the crew being saved. 


April 30—Allied fleet is co-operating with the 
troops in their advance on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula; British battleship Queen Hliza- 
beth directs the fire of her fifteen-inch 
guns upon the Peninsula under guidance 
of aviators; a Turkish troopship is sunk: 
Zeebrugge is bombarded from the sea; 
British trawler Lily Dale is sunk by a 
German submarine in the North Sea; Brit- 
ish Admiralty announces that the German 
steamship Macedonia, which escaped from 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, a few weeks 
ago, has been captured by a British 
cruiser. 


AERIAL RECORD. 


April 1—British airmen bombard German 
submarines which are being built at Ho- 
boken, near Antwerp. 

April 2—French aeroplane squadron drops 
thirty-three bombs on barracks and aero- 
plane hangars at Vigneulles, in the 
Woevre region; French and Belgian avi- 
ators drop thirty bombs on aviation camp 
at. Handezaema; allied aviators drop 
bombs on Miihlheim and Neuenberg, doing 
slight damage; Adolphe Pegoud, French 
aviator, attacks and brings down a Ger- 
man Taube near Saint Menehould by 
shooting at it; he captures the pilot and 
observer, unhurt. 

April 3—French bring down a German aero- 
plane at Rheims, the aviators, unhurt, be- 
ing captured. 

April 4—German Taube drops bombs on New- 
kerk chureh, near Ypres; twelve women 
and Abbé Reynaert are killed; many per- 
sons injured; bombs are dropped from 
a British aeroplane on the forts at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna; the tenth 
Zeppelin to be constructed at Friedrichs- 
hafen has its trial trip; the latest type is 
longer and faster than preceding models. 

April 5—French War Office announces that 
in the British raid on Belgium, at the end 
of March, 40 German workmen were killed 
and 62 wounded; at Hoboken two German 
submarines were destroyed, a third dam- 
aged, and the Antwerp Naval Construction 
Yards were gutted; French aviators bom- 
bard Miihlheim, killing three women. 

April 6—German seaplane is brought down 
by the Russians off Libau, after dropping 
bombs on city, the aviators being cap- 
tured. 

April 7—Austrian aviators drop bombs in 
the market place of Porgoritza, Monte- 
negro, killing twelve women and children, 
and injuring forty-eight other persons; 
many buildings are destroyed. 

April 8—One Austrian aeroplane beats three 
Russian machines in mid-air, all the 
Russian aeroplanes falling to earth. 

April 9—It is reported from Furnes, Belgium, 
that Garros, French aviator, recently won 
a duel in mid-air against a German 
aeroplane, shooting down Germans. 

April 11—Captain of British steamer Serula 
drives off two German aeroplanes with 
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a rifle; the aviators drop twenty-five 
bombs, all missing; German aeroplane~ 
bombards an allied transport near the 
Dardanelles, 


on a number of Rhine towns; two allied 
hydroplanes fall into the Dardanelles as 
a result of Turkish fire; Garros kills 
two German aviators in their aeroplane 
April 12—German dirigible drops seven bombs by shooting them from his aeroplane. 
on Nancy, doing slight damage. April 17—French airship bombards Strass- 
April 183—French aviators bombard military burg, wounding civilians; two German 


hangars at Vigneulles, and disperse, near 
there, a German battalion on the march ; 
according to a report printed in a Swiss 
newspaper, Count Zeppelin’s secretary 
told this journal’s correspondent that 
Germany is preparing for a great air raid 
on London in August, with two squadrons 
of five dirigibles each. 


April 14-A Zeppelin makes a night raid 


over the Tyne district of England; in- 
habitants of the whole region from New- 
castle to the coast, warned by authorities, 
plunge the territory into darkness, which 
has the effect of baffling the airship 
pilot; bombs, chiefly of the incendiary 
kind, are dropped from time to time 
haphazard; a Zeppelin, while flying over 
the Ypres district, is shot at and badly 
damaged, coming down some hours after- 
ward a complete wreck near Maria 
Aeletre; a Zeppelin drops boinbs on 
Bailleul, the objective being the aviation 
ground, but this is not hit; three civilians 
are killed; two German aeroplanes are 
forced to come to the ground within the 
French lines, one near Braine and the 
other near Lunéville. 


April 15—Fifteen French aeroplanes drop 


bombs on German military buildings at 
Ostend; German aviator drops bombs on 
Mourmelow; French aviator drops five 
bombs on the buildings occupied by the 
German General Staff at Maziéres; 
French aviators bombard Freiburg-in- 
Breisgau, killing six children, two men, 
‘and one woman, and injuring f9urteen 
other persons, including several children ; 
three allied aeroplanes make a flight of 
170 miles over the Sinai Peninsula, aiming 
bombs at the tents of Turkish troops. 


April 16—Two Zeppelins attack the east 


coast of England in the early morning, 
dropping bombs at Lowestoft, at Malden, 
thirty miles from London, while one of 
the raiders is seen near Dagenham, eleven 
and one-half miles from London Mansion 
House; one woman is injured and con- 
siderable property damage is done; 2 
German biplane flies over Kent, dropping 
bombs, which do little damage; at Sheer- 
ness the anti-aircraft guns open fire, but 
the machine escapes; a _ single bomb, 
dropped by a German Taube on Amiens, 
kills or wounds thirty persons, mostlv 
civilians, while twenty-two houses are 
destroyed . outright and many others 
seriously damaged; French aviators drop 
bombs at Leopoldshéhe, Rothwell, and 
Maziéres-les-Metz; two civilians are killed 
at Rothwell; a combined attack is made 
by one British and five French aeronlanes 


aeroplanes drop bombs on Amiens, killing 
seven persons and wounding eight. 


April 18—Garros brings down, between Ypres 


and Dixmude, another German aeroplane, 
his third within a short period. 


April 19—Two French aerial squadrons at- 


tack railway positions along the Rhine, 
and bombard the Miihlheim and Hab- 
sheim stations; at Mannheim huge forage 
stores are set on fire; Garros is captured 
by the Germans at Ingelmunster, Bel- 
gium, after being forced to alight there; 
German aeroplanes drop bombs in Bel- 
fort; Germans repulse French aeroplanes 
at Combres. 


April 20—German aeroplane squadron drops 


100 bombs at Bialystok, Russian Poland, 
killing and wounding civilians; a Zeppelin 
bombards the town of Oiechanow, doing 
slight damage; the Rhine from -Basle to 
Miilhausen is the scene of a considerable 
engagement lasting two hours, in which 
two French and two British aeroplanes 
attack a larger German squadron and are 
driven off; returning with reinforce- 
ments, and now outnumbering the Ger- 
man squadron, they drive off the Ger- 
mans; no report as to losses; reports 
from Swiss towns around Lake Con- 
stance, on which the Zeppelin works are 
situated, state that Emperor William has 
ordered much larger Zeppelins construct- 
ed; each of the new Zeppelins, it is stated, 
will cost over $600,000, and will throw 
bombs double the size of those now used. 


April 21—French aeroplanes bombard head- 


quarters of General von Etrantz in the 
Woevre; French aeroplanes bombard 
German convoys in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden and an electric power plant at 
Loerrach, at the latter place injuring 
civilians; British aviators drop bombs on 
the German aviation harbor and shed at 
Ghent; Russian aeroplanes bombard the 
railroad station at Soldau. 


April 23—Russian aeroplanes drop bombs on 


Mlawa and Plock, and bombard the Ger- 
man aviation field near Sanniky; Ger- 
mans bring down a Russian aeroplane at 
Czernowitz, the pilot being killed. 


April 24—French aviator drops two bombs on 


Fort Kastro, at Smyrna, killing several 
soldiers; official German statement says 
a British battleship was badly damaged 
in the recent Zeppelin attack on the Tyne 
region. 


April 25—Aviators of the Allies are making 


daily attacks on the Germans between 
the Yser and Bruges; a Zeppelin throws 
bombs on the town of Sialvstok, 
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April 26—A Zeppelin drops on Calais large 
bombs of a ney type, with greatly in- 
creased power; thirty civilians are in- 
jured; a Russian aeroplane drops three 
bombs on Czernowitz, injuring children. 


April 27—British airmen bombard eight towns 
in Belgium occupied by Germans; Rus- 
sians damage and capture two Austro- 
German aeroplanes; Russian aviators drop 
bombs on German aeroplanes at the avia- 
tion field near Sanniky; French aviators 
drop bombs at Bollweiler, Chambley, and 


Arnaville; French airman throws six 
bombs on the Mauser rifle factory at 
Oberdorf. 


April 28—A German aeroplane throws three 
bombs at the American tanker Cushing, 
owned by the Standard Oil Company, the 
attack taking place in daylight in the 
North Sea; the ship was flying the 
American flag; splinters from one bomb 
strike the vessel and tear the American 
ensign, according to the report of the 
Cushing’s Captain; Russian giant aero- 
plane drops 1,200 pounds of explosives on 
the Hast Prussian town of Neidenburg; 
allied airmen drop bombs on Haltingen, 
Southern Baden; German aeroplane drops 
bombs on Nancy, three persons being 
killed and several injured; allied airmen 
bombard Oberdorf, killing six civilians 
and wounding seven; six allied aeroplanes 
bombard the hangars of dirigibles at 
Friedrichshafen; French aviators drop 
bombs on the station and a factory at 
Leopoldshéhe; French capture or destroy 
four German aeroplanes. 


April 29—Three German aeroplanes drop 
bombs on Belfort, four workmen being 
wounded; German aeroplanes bombard 
Epernay. 

April 30—A Zeppelin drops bombs on Ipswich 
and other places in Suffolk; no lives are 
reported lost, but a number of dwellings 
are set on fire; four Zeppelins are sighted 
off Wells, Norfolk; they change their 
course and head out to sea; French air- 
ship bombards the railway in the region 
of Valenciennes; a destroyed French 
aeroplane falls within the German lines; 
British bring down a German aeroplane 
east of Ypres. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


April 1—Report from Prague states that some- 
thing akin to a reign of terror prevails in 
certain parts of Austria, people being 
punished severely for trivial offenses. 

April 2—Czech regiment refuses to entrain 
for the front; most of the Czech terri- 
torials have been sent to Istria; Govern- 
ment issues appeal to cooks and house- 
wives to exercise economy in foodstuffs. 

April 3—It is officially denied at Vienna that 
Austria has opened negotiations with Rus- 
sia for a separate peace, as has been per- 
sistently reported of late. 


April 4-Budapest continues gay despite the 
war, and night life goes on much as 
usual, 

April 11—The Foreign Office publishes a sec: 
ond ‘‘ Red Book,’’ charging atrocities and 
breaches of international law against 
Serbia, Russia, France, and England; it 
is declared that there is not an article of 
international law which has not been vio- 
lated repeatedly by the troops of the 
Allies. 

April 12—A law court at Vienna, in the case 
of Dubois, a Belgian, holds that despite 
the German occupation Dubois has not 
lost his Belgian citizenship. : 

April 14—Wealthy Hungarians are preparing 
to flee before the Russian invasion. 

April 15—Some of the Hungarian newspapers 
are discussing peace. 

April 17—War Office announces that men be- 
tween 18 and 50 of the untrained Land- 
strum will hereafter be liable for military 
service. 

April 18—Bread riots occur in Vienna and at 
points in Bohemia; Vienna is now pro- 
tected by long lines of trenches on the 
left bank of the Danube; $14,000,000 is 
said to have been spent in fortifications 
at Budapest and Vienna. 

April 19—The foood situation in Trieste is 
critical. : 

April 21—All Austrian subjects in Switzer- 
land are recalled by their Government. 
April 22—Riots in Trieste are assuming a 
revolutionary character; “Long Live 
Italy!’’ is being shouted by the mobs; it 
is reported from Paris that the Hungarian 
Chamber at its opening session refused to 
vote the new military credits demanded 

by the General Staff. 

April 25—Anti-war riots continue at Trieste; 
there are also serious riots at Vienna, 
Goerz, Prague, and elsewhere; the Aus- 
trians have fortified the entire Italian 
frontier, at places having built intrench- 
ments of concrete and cement. 

April 28—Railway service on the Austrian 
side of the Austro-Italian frontier has 
been virtually suspended for ordinary pur- 
poses; all lines are being used to carry 
troops to the frontier. 


BELGIUM. 


April 1—The German Governor General has 
revived an old law which holds each com- 
munity responsible for damage done 
during public disturbances; a Berlin 
newspaper charges that American pass- 
ports have been used to smuggle Belgian 
soldiers from the Yser to Holland and 
thence to the Belgian Army; the Pope 
expresses his sympathy for Belzium’s 
woes to the new Belgian Minister to the 
Vatican. 

April 38—Officials of the Belgian Public 
Works Department resign when ordered 
by the German administration to direct 
construction of roads designed for 
strategic purposes. 
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April 5—Gifford Pinchot, who has been super- 
intending relief work for Northern 
France, has been expelled from Belgium 
by order of the German Governor Gen- 
eral; the reason is that Mr. Pinchot’s 
sister is the wife of Sir Alan Johnstone, 
British Minister at The Hague, with 
whom Mr. Pinchot stayed on his way to 
Belgium; Prince Leopold, elder son of 
King Albert, 18% years old, joins the line 
regiment famous for its defense of Dix- 
mude. 


April 6—Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary 
of State, sends a letter to Cardinal Mer- 
cier inclosing $5,000 as a personal gift 
from Pope Benedict to the Belgian suffer- 
ers from the war; the letter expresses the 
Pope’s love and pity. 

April 8—President Wilson cables greetings 
to King Albert on his birthday. 

April 13—The German Governor General 
orders establishment of a credit bank 
which will advance money on the requisi- 
tion bills given in payment for goods 
seized by the authorities. 

April 15—It is reported from Rome that the 
German Embassy there has asked the 
Belgian Government, through the Belgian 
Legation to the Quirinal, whether, in 
event of the German armies evacuating 
Belgian territory, Belgium would remain 
neutral during the remainder of the war. 


April 17—-The German Governor General has 
ordered the dissolution of the Belgian Red 
Cross Society, because, it is stated, the 
managing committee refused to partici- 
pate in carrying out a systematic plan for 
overcoming the present distress in Bel- 
gium. 

April 24—A memorial addressed to President 
Wilson, signed by 40,000 Belgian refu- 
gees now in Holland, expressing gratitude 
for the aid which the United States has 
extended to the Belgian war sufferers, 
is mailed to Washinfton. 


BULGARIA. 


April 7—Travelers from Serbia and Saloniki 
are barred from Bulgaria because typhus 
is epidemic in Serbia. 


CANADA. 


April 1—Canadians approve the anti-liquor 
stand taken by King George, and prom- 
jnent men declare themselves in favor of 
restricting the use of alcohol in’ the 
Dominion. 

April 10—Premier Borden tells Parliament 
that Lord Kitchener has called on Canada 
for a second expeditionary force; the 
first contingent of the first expeditionary 
force numbered 35,420, and the second 
contingent of that force 22,212. 


April 15—Parliament is prorogued, the Duke 
of Connaught, Governor General, praising 
Canada’s troops for ‘‘ conspicuous bra- 

_very and efficiency on the field of battle.”’ 
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April 25—King George cables to the Duke of 
Connaught an expression of his admira- 
tion of the gallant work done by the 
Canadian division near Ypres; General 
Hughes, Canadian Minister of Militia, 
eables the appreciation of the Dominion 
to General Alderson, commanding the 
Canadian division. 


April 28—About 200 Canadian officers were 
put out of action in the fighting near 
Ypres, out of a total of 600. 


April 29—Four prominent German residents 
of Vancouver are arrested on a charge of 
celebrating German successes over the 
Canadians near Ypres, indignation being 
aroused among Vancouver citizens. 


HGYPT. 


April 8—An attempt is made at Cairo to 
assassinate the Sultan of Egypt, Hussien 
Kamel, a native firing at him, but 
missing. 


FRANCE. 


April 1—A delegation of foreign newspaper 
men who have visited the prison camps 
say they found the German prisoners well 
treated and contented. 


April 3—General Joffre is quoted as predict- 
ing a speedy end of the war in favor of 
the Allies. 


April 4—The second report of the French 
commission appointed to investigate the 
treatment of French citizens by the Ger- 
mans charges many acts of cruelty; 300 
former captives of the Germans tell, un- 
der oath, stories contained in the report 
of brutality, starvation, and death in the 
German concentration camps. 


April 5—There are insistent reports that the 
French have a new shell which kills by 
concussion; it is officially stated in an 
army bulletin that a new explosive re- 
cently put into use doubles the explosive 
force of shells of three-inch guns, 


April 9—The General commanding the Vosges 
army has forbidden, with General Jof- 
fre’s approval, the use of alcoholic drinks 
in the district under his command; the 
general. movement to restrict the sale of 
intoxicants is growing; the municipal au- 
thorities of Paris are preparing a decree 
prohibiting the tango. 

April 10—A court-martial acquits Captain 
Herail of the Eleventh Hussars, who shot. 
and killed his wife in November because 
she persisted in following the army to be 
near him, in direct violation of orders 
issued by the military authorities; the 
President of the Touring Club of France 
states that the French people want Amer- 
ican tourists as usual this Summer; the 
Almanach de Gotha is being boycotted by 
the allied royalty and nobility and a new 
volume, to be called the Almanach de 
Bruxelles, is being prepared for speedy 
publication in Paris. 
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April 19 


April 11—Computation made by the Paris 


Matin shows that the total length of the 
battle front of the Allies is 1,656 miles, 
the French occupying 540 miles. of 
trenches, the British 31, and the Belgians 
17, while in the east the Russians are 
facing a front of 851 miles, and the Ser- 
bians and Montenegrins are fighting on 
a front of 217 miles, 


April 12—General Pau, who has been on a 


mission in Russia, Italy, and the Balkan 
States, gets a notable reception on arriv- 
ing in Paris. 


April 13—President Poincaré leaves Dunkirk 


for Paris after three days with the French 

_and Belgian troops; M. Poincaré had a 
long conference with King Albert; the 
War Office is organizing an expedition of 
cinematograph operators throughout the 
whole French line; it is planned to multi- 
ply and circulate the films. 


April 15—An official denial of reports from 


Berlin that public buildings in Parig are 
being used as military observation posts 
is cabled to the French Embassy at Wash- 
ington by Foreign Minister Delcassé; vital 
statistics for the first half of 1914, just 
published, show that the net diminution 
in the population of France was 17,000, 
while the population of Germany in- 
creased, in the same period, nearly 500,- 
000; the Temps says that the problem of 
depopulation must receive serious con- 
sideration after the war. 

A regiment of women is being 
formed in Paris; it is planned that they 
wear khaki uniforms, learn how to handle 
rifles, and undertake various military 
duties in areas back of the firing line. 


April 22—General Joffre retires twenty-nine 


more Generals to make way for younger 
and more active men; the Cabinet decides 
that children made orphans by the death 
in the war of their fathers should be 
eared for by the State; it is decided to 
appoint a commission to study the ques- 
tion and decide what steps should be 
taken; ‘‘ Tout Paris,’’ the social register 
of the capital, contains the names of 
1,500 Parisians killed in action up to Feb. 
25, including 20 Generals and 193 men of 
title. 


April 24—The famous Chambord estate is se- 


questrated on the ground that it is the 
property of Austrian subjects; the Bank 
of France releases $1,000,000 gold to the 
Bank of England for transmission to New 
York to assist in steadying exchange‘ 
French official circles and French news- 
papers are pleased with the American note 
to Germany in reply to the von Bernstorff 
memorandum on the sale of arms to the 
Allies, and with the expressions of Ger- 
man annoyance resulting from the note. 


April 80—President Poincaré receives a dele- 


gation of Irish Members of the British 
Parliament, headed by T. P. O’Connor and 
Joseph Devlin, bringing addresses to the 


President and Cardinal Amette, and as- 
surance of devotion to the Allies’ cause. 


GERMANY. 


April 1—Circular of the Minister of Agri- 
culture says that through economical use 
of available grain the bread supply is as: 
sured until the next harvest; it is decided 
to hold horse races this season, including 
the German Derby; 812,808 prisoners of 
war are now held in Germany, 10,175 be- 
ing officers. 

April 3—It is reported from K6énigsberg, East 
Prussia, that along a line of 150 miles, 
and for a distance varying from five to 
fifty miles from the Russian border, there 
is nothing but ruins as the result of the 
Russian invasion; thousands of women 
and children are stated to have been car- 
ried off to Russia; it is learned that 
spotted fever has been introduced into con- 
centration camps by Russian prisoners, 
but spread to the German civil population 
has thus far been prevented; skilled arti- 
sans, urgently needed in various lines of 
industrial work, are being granted fur- 
loughs from the front. 

April 6—Postal officials suspend parcel post 
service to Argentina and several other 
South American countries and to Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, Italian colonies, and 
Dutch West Indies; Press Bureau of the 
French War Office gives out figures, com- 
piled from official German sources, show- 
ing that the Germans have lost 31,726 
officers in killed, wounded, and missing 
since the begenning of the war, out of a 
total of 52,805 who started in the war; 
General von Kluck is recovering from his 
wound and has been decorated by Em- 
peror William. 

April 8—Germans are mourning Captain Otto 
Weddigen of submarines U-9 and U-29, it 
being now accepted as a fact that the 
U-29, his last command, has been lost. 

April 9—Official list shows that on March 1 
there were in Germany 5,510 pieces of 
captured artillery. 

April 12—The Government is making repris- 
als for the treatment of captured German 
submarine crews in England, having im- 
prisoned thirty-nine British officers in 
the military detention barracks. 

April 13—Germany is detaining freight cars 
belonging to Italian lines; semi-official 
Statement says the passengers and crew 
of the steamer Falaba were given twenty- 
three minutes to leave the ship and were 
shown as much consideration as was com- 
patible with safety to the submarine; 
according to a dispatch from Switzer- 
land, there is an alarming increase of 
madness in the German Army. 

April 14—It is reported from Switzerland 
that Emperor William last month paid a 
visit to Emperor Francis Joseph. 

April 15—Several thousand parcel post pack- 
ages mailed from Germany for the United 
States have been returned to the senders 
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by Swiss postal authorities, because the 
French and British Governments have 
given notice that parcels addressed to 
German citizens in the United States will 
be seized whenever found on shipboard ; 
the Reichsbank’s statement up to April 
15 shows an increase in gold of $2,000,000. 


April 17—-Ten British officers have been 
placed in solitary confinement in Magde- 
burg as a measure of reprisal for the 
treatment accorded captured German sub- 
marine crews by Great Britain; a letter 
from Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, former 
Colonial Secretary of Germany, who has 
for some time been in the United States, 
is read at a pro-German mass meeting in 
Portland, Me.; it suggests the neutraliza- 
tion of the high seas in time of war and 
makes various other proposals, which are 
regarded in some quarters as a possible 
indication that Germany is willing to 
discuss terms of peace; because of 2 
shortage of rubber, the Government is 
arranging a special campaign to collect 
rubber in all shapes throughout the 
empire. 

April 19—The second officer and some of 
the crew of the German converted cruiser 
Prinz Witel Friedrich, now interned at 
Newport News, reach Copenhagen on 
their way to Germany; it is stated in the 
Copenhagen report that they are provided 
with false passports describing them as 
Swedish subjects. 

April 20—A conference of German and Aus- 
trian Socialists in Vienna has agreed that 
after the war international treaties for 
limitation of armaments must be agreed 
upon, with a view to disarmament. 


April 21—All German subjects in Switzer- 
land are recalled by their Government; 
reports from The Hague declare that Ger- 
man Socialists are trying to get a basis 
on which the war can be stopped; the 
soldiers at the front are asking for flower 
seeds to plant on the graves of the slain. 

April 22—During the last few days Emperor 
William has been visiting the German 
front in Alsace; he promoted Colonel 
Reuter of Zabern fame to the rank of 
Major General; the Government has sent 
2,203 more maimed French officers and 
men to Constance, where they will be ex- 
changed for German wounded ; university 
courses are being conducted by Belgian 
professors in the prison camp at Soldau. 

April 23—The Federal Council has extended 


until July 31 the operation of the order ~ 


which provides that claims held by for- 
eign persons or corporations which ac- 
erude before July 31, 1914, cannot be 
sued upon in the German courts; many 
newspapers comment bitterly upon the 
American note replying to the Bernstorff 
memorandum on the sale of arms to the 
Allies by the United States; there is re- 
joicing in Berlin over German gains near 


Ypres. 


April 24—Dr. Dernburg, in address at Brook- 


lyn, says that evacuation of Belgium de- 
pends on England’s agreeing to the neu- 
tralization of the sea, free cable com- 
munications, revision of international 
law, and consent to German colonial ex- 
pansion; interview printed in Paris quotes 
M. JZographos, Foreign Minister of 
Greece, as declaring that Greece is ready 
to unite with the Allies in the operations 
at the Dardanelles if invited to do so. 


April 27—Copenhagen reports that systematic 


efforts are being made, under instructions 
from Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, to buy sufficient foodstuffs in 
neutral countries to last Germany for 
four years. 


April 28—The Supreme Military Court has 


confirmed the sentence of death imposed 
on Dec. 29 on William Lonsdale of 
Leeds, England, a private in the British 
Army, for striking a German non-com- 
missioned officer at a military prison 
camp at Doeberitz. 


April 30—The subscriptions for three-quarters 


of the latest war loan have already been 
paid; the payments reach the total of 
$1,687,750,000, more than twice the amount 
required at this time under the stipulated 
conditions of the issue; German Embassy 
at Washington states that the Emperor 
of Russia has ordered prisoners of war 
of Czech or other Slav origin treated 
kindly, but prisoners of German or 
Magyar race treated severely. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


April 1—Lord Kitchener follows the lead of 


King George in announcing his intention 
to abstain from liquor during the war; 
the nation is stirred by the drink ques- 
tion, and prominent observers believe that 
anti-alcohol legislation will not be neces- 
sary; 25,000 women volunteer to aid in 
making munitions of war. 


April 2—Text is made public of a protest by 


Germany, transmitted through the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in London, against treat- 
ment of captured German submarine 
crews; Germany threatens reprisals in the 
form of harsh treatment of captured Brit- 
ish officers; Sir Edward Grey in reply 
says the submarine crews have violated 
the laws of humanity and they are segre- 
gated in naval barracks. 


April 8—Government takes control of all 


motor manufacturing plants to accelerate 
the supplying of war material. 


April 4—The Archbishop of Canterbury in 


his Easter sermon dwells upon the na- 
tional necessity for prohibition during the 
war; a band of the Irish Guards, arriving 
in Dublin on a recruiting tour, is enthu- 
siastically cheered; John B. Redmond re- 
views at Dublin 25,000 of the Trish Nation- 
al Volunteers; Limerick welcomes recruit- 
ing officers; every man in the British 
Navy has received a pencil case, the gift 
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of Queen Mary, formed of a cartridge 
which had been used ‘‘ somewhere in 
France,’’ with silver mountings. 


April 6—Official announcement states that 
“by the King’s command no wines or 
spirits will be consumed in any of his 
Majesty’s houses after today ’’; George 
M. Booth heads committee appointed by 
Kitchener to provide such additional labor 
as is needed for making sufficient war 
supplies. | 

April 8—Official report of the bombardment 
of Hartlepool, Scarborough, and Whitby 
by a German naval squadron on Dec. 16 
states that 86 civilians were killed and 424 
wounded, of whom 26 have died; 7 soldiers 
were killed and 14 wounded; nearly all 
industries are working at top speed; un- 
employment has largely disappeared ; King 
Albert’s birthday is celebrated in London 
by Belgian refugees, many thousands of 
English joining in the observance. 


April 9—A. ‘‘ White Paper ’’ is published giv: 
ing correspondence which passed between 
the British and German Foreign Offices 
through the United States Ambassador re- 
garding treatment of British prisoners of 
war in Germany; testimony which is in- 
cluded is to the effect that Germans treat 
British prisoners brutally; John B. Jack- 
son of the American Embassy at Berlin, 
who, on behalf of the German Govern- 
ment, recently inspected German prison 
camps in England, reports that prisoners 
are well cared for; Captain and crew of 
the steamer Vosges, sunk in March by a 
German submarine, are rewarded for per- 
sistent attempt to escape the submarine; 
in party circles it is accepted as a fact 
that there will be no general election this 
year, and that the terms of the present 
Members of Parliament will be extended. 


April 11—A great campaign to obtain recruits 


for Kitchener’s new army is begun in 
London, it being planned to hold 1,500 
meetings. 


April 12—Government is now transferring 


men from the working forces of munici- 
palities to factories making munitions of 
war. 


April 18—Official announcement states that 


33,000 women had registered themselves 
up to the end of March for war service, 
as being ready to undertake various forms 
of labor in England usually done by men; 
the Foreign Office cables the United States 
State Department, asking that an inves- 
tigation be started at once of Berlin re- 
ports that thirty-nine British officers have 
been put in a military prison as a meas- 
ure of reprisal for Hngland’s declining to 
accord full privileges to German _ sub- 
marine prisoners; a serious explosion oc- 
eurs at Lerwick, Shetland, in which many 
persons are killed; Lerwick is one of the 
chief stations in Scotland for the Royal 
Naval Reserve. 


April 14—Report from Field Marshal French 
on the Neuve Chapelle fight is made pub- 
lic; the British losses were 12,811 in killed, 
wounded, and missing; German losses are 
declared to have been several thousand 
more; French says his orders were badly 
executed in some instances, resulting in 
disorganization of infantry after victory 
was won; it is intimated that Britsh ar- 
tillery fired on British troops; Govern- 
ment decides against placing cotton on 
the contraband list; Government is mak- 
ing huge purchases of wheat. 


April 15—The total British casualties from 
the beginning of the war up to April 11 
were 139,347, according to an announce- 
ment in the House of Commons by the 
Under Secretary for War; part of Kitch- 
ener’s new army, after six months of 
training, is going into camp at Salisbury 
Plain, where it is stated that 100,000 men 
will soon be encamped. 


April 16—The Foreign Office is adivsed by 
Ambassador Page that press reports are 
correct which state that the Germans have 
put thirty-nine British officers in mili- 
tary detention barracks as a measure of 
reprisal for British action in refusing 
honors of war to crews of German 
submarines ; the London Times states that 
$9,500,000 in life insurance claims has 
been.paid to heirs of British officers thus 
far killed in action. 

April 17—Wages are rising and unemploy- 
ment is decreasing. 

April 18—Ten thousand Protestant churches 
observe ‘* King’s Pledge Sunday,’’ thou- 
sands of persons signing a pledge to ab- 
stain from intoxicants for the rest of the 
war. 

April 19—English Football Association an- 
nounces that with closing of present sea- 
son on May 5 no more professional foot- 
ball games will be played during the war. 


April 20—Premier Asquith, in an appeal made 
at Newcastle to the workmen of the 
northeast coast to hasten the output of 
munitions of war, refrains from all men- 
tion of the drink question and declares 
that there has been no slackness on the 
part of either employes or employers, this © 
statement being at variance with recent 
statements made by other Cabinet mem- 
bers, who have blamed tippling on the 
part of workmen for slow output; the 
Government has made an arrangement 
by which skilled workmen now at the 
front can be recalled to England to work 
in munition factories as needed; Davia 
Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, says in the House of Commons that 
the Government does not believe that the 
war would be more successfully prose~ 
cuted by conscription, adding that Kitch- 
ener is gratified with the response to his 
appeal for volunteers; since the war 
began, 1,961 officers have been killed, 
3,528 wounded, and 788 are missing. 
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April 21—Chancellor Lloyd George states in 
the House of Commons that the expedi- 
tionary force in France now consists of 
more than thirty-six divisions, or about 
750,000 men; the Chancellor also states 
that as much ammunition was expended 
at Neuve Chapelle as was used during 
the entire Boer war, which lasted for 
two years and nine months. 

April 22—F. T. Jane, a well-known British 
naval expert, in an address at Liverpool 
declares that the Germans tried to land 
an expeditionary force in England, but 
the vigilance of the British Navy caused 
the expedition to turn back. 

April 24—An official list received in London 
of the thirty-nine British officers placed 
in detention barracks by the Germans in 
retaliation for English treatment of Ger- 
man submarine crews shows the names of 
seven Captains and thirty-two Lieuten- 
ants, included being the names of Lieu- 
tenant Goschen, son of a former Ambas- 
sador to Berlin; Robin Grey, a nephew of 
Sir Edward Grey, and many sons of peers. 

April 25—Jamaica begins raising money to 
send a contingent to join Kitchener’s 
army. 

April 26—The ‘‘ war babies ’’ question is to 
be investigated by a committee headed by 
the Archbishop of York, and a report is 
to be made. 

April 27—Lord Kitchener, speaking in the 
House of Commons, scores the Germans 
for what he declares to be their barbarous 
methods of conducting war; the importa- 
tion of raw cotton from the United King- 
dom is. specifically prohibited ; Lord 
Derby, in an address at Manchester, in- 
timates that conscription is to come soon; 
British War Office states that medical 
examination shows that Canadian sol- 
diers died in the Ypres fight from poi- 
soning by gases employed by the 
Germans. 

April 28—Clergy oppose prohibition, the lower 
house of the Convocation at York going 
on record as believing it would be un- 
wise and would lead in the end to an ex- 
eess of intemperance; opposition news- 
papers and politicians are criticising the 
eonduct of affairs by Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

April 30—Large numbers of protests from all 
parts of the country are being made 
gainst the proposal of Chancellor Lloyd 
George to increase the duty on alcoholic 
drinks. 


GREECE. 

April 4—After being repulsed in their raid on 
Serbia, a detachment of Bulgarian irreg- 
ulars makes a raid on Dorian, Greece; 
the Greeks repulse them with machine 
guns. 

HOLLAND. 

April 1—More reservists are ealled; traffic 
pbetween-Holland and Germany has prac- 
tically ceased. 


April 10—Government has handed to Ger- 
many a note of protest on the sinking 
in March of the Dutch steamship Medea 
by a German submarine. 

April 16—Intense indignation and resentment 
are expressed by the newspapers over the 
sinking of the Dutch steamer Katwyk by 
a German submarine; some of them talk 
of war. 

April 21—It is reported from Amsterdam that 
Emperor William has sent a long personal 
message to Queen Wilhelmina about the 
sinking of the Katwyk, declaring that full 
compensation would be made if it is proved 
that the Katwyk was sunk by a German 
ship; arrangements have been made be- 
tween the Dutch and British Governments 
whereby not only conditional contraband, 
but also goods on the contraband list of 
the British Government, may be given safe 
passage to Holland through the blockade 
lines. 

April 27—The forty-two delegates from the 
United States to the International Wo- 
men’s Peace Congress arrive at The 
Hague; the congress is formally opened 
for a four days’ session with delegates 
present from many neutral nations and 
from most of the warring nations, in- 
cluding England and Germany. 

April 28—Miss Jane Addams presides over the 
Women’s Peace Congress, the first business 
session being held. 


INDIA. 


April 12—Lieutenant Seybold of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary, on arriving in New 
York, says that the Fifth Native Light 
Infantry, composed of Hindus, revolted 
in Singapore on Feb; 15, while en route to 
Hongkong, and nearly 1,000 of them were 
killed before the mutiny was quelled; the 
rebellion is stated to have been fomented 
by agents of the German Government in 
Singapore; seven Germans are stated to 
have been executed for connection with 
the uprising. 

April 27—Reports from the Straits Settlements 
state that serious disorders are taking 
place in various parts of India, the effect 
beginning to be felt of the Turko-German 
alliance and of the German propaganda; 
riots have occured at Cawnpore and in 
the Central Provinces; a mutiny by native 
troops has taken place at Rangoon; it is 
reported from India that the Ameer of 
Afghanistan has been assassinated. 


ITALY. 


April 1—There is economic distress in Italy 
due to eight months of war; budget of 
the Government, which for years has 
show a surplus, shows a deficit of 
$13,800,000 since Aug. ake 

April 5—Many Italian troops are being as- 
sembled on the Austrian frontier; great 
excitement prevails in Genoa in conse- 
quence of a report that a German sub- 
marine has sunk the Italian steamer Luigi 
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Parodi, and strong measures are taken by 
the authorities to protect the German 
colony. 

April 6—Owner of the Luigi Perodi declares 
the steamer has not been lost. 

April 7—The fleet concentrates at Augusta, 
Sicily, and at Taranto, within a few hours 
of the Adriatic. 

April 11—Demonstrations at Rome in favor 
of Italian intervention in the war cause 
riots and collisions with the police. 

April 12—An order is printed in the Military 
Journal directing all army officers to dull 
the metal on their uniforms and sword 
scabbards; it is reported that the Pope 
is ready to espouse the Italian cause if 
the nation enters the war. 


April 14—Indignation is expressed at the 
Papal Court over an alleged interview 
with Pope Benedict recently printed in 
the United States, Germany, and other 
countries, some of the statements attrib- 
uted to the Pope being characterized as 
false; particular exception is taken to a 
statement, credited to the Pope, urging 
President Wilson to stop exportation of 
munitions of war to the Allies; many tele- 
graphic protests on the interview have 
reached the Vatican from Roman Cath- 
olic clergy and laity in the United States, 
Britain, and France. 

April 16—Italy now has 1,200,000 first-line 
soldiers under arms. 

April 20—Reports from Rome state that Aus- 
tria is rapidly gathering troops on the 
Italian border; Austrians have fortified 
the whole line of the Isonzo River with 
intrenchments; it is stated that the Ger- 
man and Austrian Ambassadors are se- 
eretly preparing for departure; Papal 
Guards are enlisting in the regular army. 

April 21—Sailings of liners from Italy to 
the United States have been canceled; 
Council of Ministers is held, a report on 
the international situation being made by 
the Foreign Minister. 


April 24—It is stated in high official circles 
that it is becoming increasingly improb- 
able that Italy will participate in the 
war, at least for some time to come; the 
Austrian Ambassador and the _ Italian 
Foreign Minister have a long conference; 
it is reported from Rome that Austria has 
made further concessions in an attempt 
to preserve Italian neutrality ; neverthe- 
less further military preparations are 
being made by Italy; the exodus of Ger- 
man families from Italy continues; 
French military experts estimate the full 
military strength of Italy at 2,000,000 
men, of whom 800,000 form the active 
field army. 


April 25—It is reported from Rome that 
Austria has offered to give autonomy to 
Trieste; Italian opinion, as expressed in 
the newspapers, is that Austria must 
yield all the territory occupied by Ital- 
ians, and must yield not only the Province 


of Trent, but Pola, Fiume, and the 


greater part of Dalmatia. 


April 27—The Italian Ambassadors at Paris, 
London, Vienna, and Berlin have been 
summoned to Rome to confer with the 
Foreign Minister. 


April 29—It is reported from Rome that 
Italy and the Allies have reached a defin- 
ite agreement concerning terms on which 
Italy will enter the war, if she ultimately 
decides to do so, and that she will become 
a member of a quadruple entente after 
the war; Prince von Biilow, German 
Ambassador to Italy, is stated to have 
failed in attempts to get Italy and Austria 
to come to an understanding. 


April 30—Belgian and French Cardinals, 
Archbishops, and Bishops have united in 
an appeal to Pope Benedict for the Vati- 
can to abandon the attitude of neutrality 
it has maintained since thé beginning of 
the war. 


LUXEMBURG. 


April 23—Grand Duchess Marie has sent an 
official protest to Berlin against the 
methods of distributing food supplies, 
which is said to have brought nearly half 
her subjects to the verge of starvation ; 
she says that gifts of food, money, and 
clothes have been sent to Luxemburg 
from all parts of the world, but that only 
a small part of these reach the civilian 
population. 


PERSIA. 


April 24—Confirmation has been received at 
Dilman, Persia, of the flight of from 
20,000 to 30,000 Armenian and Nestorian 
Christians from Azerbaijan Province; of 
the massacre of over 1,500 who were un- 
able to escape; of the death of 2,000 in 
the compounds of the American Mission 
at Urumiah. 


POLAND. 


April 22—Tt is stated in London that 7,000,000 
Poles are in dire need of food. 


RUMANIA. 


April 9—Artillery and supplies of ammunition 
are reaching Turkey through Rumania. 
April 14—The army, reported as splendidly 

equipped, is ready for instant action. 


RUSSIA. 


April 1—Persistent rumors are current in Pe- 
trograd that Austria has opened negotia- 
tions for a _ separate peace; General 
Ruzsky, who won praise for his conduct 
of the Galician campaign, taking Lem- 
berg, and also for his success at Przasnysz, 
retires because of ill-health. 


April 83—General Alexiev is appointed Com- 
mander in Chief of the army on the north- 
ern front in place of General Ruzsky; it is 
officially announced that Colonel Miassoy- 
doff, attached as interpreter to the staff 
of the Tenth Army, which was badly de- 
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feated in the Mazurian Lake region, has 
been shot as a German spy. 

April 4—Petrograd reports that the Russians 
have taken 260,000 prisoners on _ the 
Carpathian front since Jan. 21; 

April 7—All towns in Russian Poland are 
given local municipal self-government; Pe- 
trograd reports that during the celebration 
of Easter, the greatest of Russian festi- 
vals, there has been an entire absence of 
drunkenness. 

April 14—Imperial order calls up for train- 
ing throughout the empire all men from 
twenty to thirty-five not summoned be- 
fore; it is stated that the call will ulti- 
mately almost double the Russian 
strength; the men summoned are all un- 
trained. 

April 17—The General Anzeiger of 
Rhenish Prussia, says it learns ‘**‘ from an 
absolutely unimpeachable source that 
the reported sickness of Grand Duke 
Nicholas, Commander in Chief of the 
Russian forces, was due to a shot in the 
abdomen fired by the late General Baron 
Sievers of the defeated Tenth Army, who 
is stated to have then committed suicide. 

April 20—Orders have been issued that Aus- 
trian officers who are prisoners of war 
shall no longer be allowed to retain their 
swords, as a penalty for the cutting out 
of the tongue of a captured Russian scout 
who refused to betray the Russian posi- 
tion. 

April 21—As a substitute for vodka shops 
there have been erected in open places in 
communities throughout Russia ** people’s 
palaces,’’ where the public may gather 
for entertainment and instruction; in the 
Government of Poltava alone 300 of these 
recreative centres have been opened or 
are projected. 

April 22—Details of an $83,000,000 order for 
shrapnel and howitzer shell, placed early 
in April by the Russian Government with 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
show that contracts for $21,724,400 of that 
amount have been sublet by the Canadian 
company to American manufacturers; it 
is also learned that the Russian Govern- 
ment recently placed a $15,000,000 con- 
tract with American mills for miscellane- 
ous artillery; a letter from an American 
Red Cross nurse states that she and 
other American Red Cross nurses were 
recently received by the Czar at Kief, 
where he shook hands and chatted with 
each. 

April 23—The Czar arrives at 
holds a council of war with 
Duke Nicholas. 

April 24—Copenhagen reports that the Czar 
has decided to re-establish the Finnish 
army with the same constitution as previ- 
ous to 1898; Grand Duke Nicholas has 
been much impressed with the brilliant 
strategic work done by Finnish officers 
serving with the Russian Army. 


Duisburg, 


Lemberg and 
the Grand 


April 25—Army orders contain the promotion 
of a young woman, Alexandra Lagerev, 
to a Lieutenancy; she has been fighting 
alongside male relatives since the be- 
ginning of the war. 


SERBIA. 


April 2—American sanitary experts, who 
will work under the direction of Dr. Rich- 
ard P. Strong of Harvard, now in Europe, 
sail from New York on their way to 
Serbia, where they will fight typhus and 
other diseases devastating the nation. 

April 3—Several thousand Bulgarian irregu- 
lars cross the Serbian frontier near Val- 
landovo, surprising and killing theSerbian 
guards; Serbian reinforcements, after an 
all-day fight, repulse and scatter the in- 
vaders; Bulgarians lose heavily. 

April 4—Serbia protests to Bulgaria be- 
cause of the raid, which is said to be the 
fifth of the kind since the beginning of 
the war; the Bulgarian Minister to Rome 
says that the raid is the work of Mace- 
donian revolutionists in Serbia. 

April 6—Bulgarian Government disclaims re- 
sponsibility for the raid on Serbia; it is 
stated that the invasion was initiated by 
Turks among the inhabitants of that part 
of Macedonia included in Serbia; Serbians 
are not satisfied and say that more at- 
tacks are being planned on Bulgarian 
soil, with the object of cutting off sup- 
plies from the Serbian Army. 

April 10—Disease conditions are growing 
worse and the percentage of deaths from 
typhus is very high; 107 Serbian doctors 
out of 452 have died of typhus; the 
municipality of Uskub decides to name its 
finest street after Lady Ralph Paget, who 
has been working in Serbia with the Red 
Cross and is now convalescing from a re- 
sultant illness. 

April 16—Rockefeller Foundation War Re- 
lief Commission’s first installment of a re- 
port on Serbia states that disease is 
spreading all over the country ; there are 
more than 25,000 cases of typhus, while 
other fevers are also epidemic; cholera 
is expected with the warm weather; the 
nation is declared unable to aid itself. 

April 17—The Government submits to Par- 
liament a new army credit of $40,000,000. 

April 21—Two invasions into Serbian terri- 
tory are made by Bulgarian irregulars. 

April 28—Serbia holds 60,000 Austrian prison- 
ers. 


SWEDEN. 


April 7—Sweden makes a strong protest to 
Germany against seizure of the Swedish 
steamer England. 


SWITZERLAND. 


April 18—German shells fall upon Swiss 
territory for the third time since the war 
began, according to a Delemont news- 
paper; the shots were intended for the 
French, but the aim was bad and they 
dropped near the town of Beurnevesain. 
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TURKEY. 


April 1—Troops are being concentrated at 
Adrianople as a precaution in case war 
starts with Bulgaria. 

April 2—Both the Turkish and Russian Am- 
bassadors to Italy deny a report that 
Turkey is seeking a separate peace. 


April 7—Field Marshal von der Goltz, in an 
interview in Vienna, says that Turkey is 
well prepared for war; she has 1,250,000 
well-trained men and several hundred 
thousand reserves; the Sultan gives an 
interview at Constantinople to American 
newspaper men; he deplores ‘ unjust ”’ 
attack of Allies on the Dardanelles, add- 
ing that he does not believe the strait 
can be forced. 

April 15—Pillage and murder are reported to 
be rife in villages and smaller towns of 
the littoral near Smyrna; lives. of 
Christians are in danger. 

April 18—Enver Pasha, War Minister and 
Generalissimo of the Turkish Army, in a 
newspaper interview lays the blame for 
Turkey’s participation in the war on Rus- 
sia and England; he says Turkey has a 
well-prepared army of 2,000,000. 

April 24—Refugees who have reached the 
Russian line near Tiflis, Transcaucasia, 
report that widespread massacres of Ar- 
menians are being carried out by Moham- 
medans; they state that all the inhabit- 
ants of ten villages near Van, in Armenia, 
Asiatic Turkey, have been killed. 

April 27—An appeal for relief of Armenian 
Christians in Turkey is made to the Turk- 
ish Government by the United States; a 
plot is discovered to blow up the council 
chamber in the Ministry of War at Con- 
stantinople during a session of the War 
Council. 

April 29—The War Minister has called all 
available men to arms; Kurds are 
massacring Christians in Armenia. 


UNITED STATES. 


April 1—Secretary Bryan orders an inquiry 
into the circumstances of the arrest by 
the authorities in Paris of Raymond Rolfe 
Swoboda, stated to be an American citi- 
zen, held in connection with the recent 
fire on the French liner La Touraine in 
mid-oceean; the State Department is in- 
vestigating the death of Leon Chester 
Thrasher of Hardwick, Mass., who was 
lost when the British steamer Falaba was 
sunk by a German submarine; informa- 
tion is being sought as to whether Thrash- 
er was an American citizen at the time 
of his death. 

April 2—The Government is informed by the 
British Government, through Ambassador 
Page, that no trade messages can be sent 
over British cables if they refer to tran- 
sactions in which the enemies of Britain 
are interested. 

April 5—Text is made public of the Unitea 
States note to Germany, recently pre- 


sented by Ambassador Gerard, demanding 
payment by the German Government of 
$228,059.54, with interest from Jan. 28, 
for the destruction of the American sail- 
ing ship William P. Frye by the German 
converted cruiser Prinz Witel Friedrich; 
Secretary Bryan makes public the text 
of the identic notes recently sent by the 
United States to the British and French 
Governments protesting against invasion 
of neutral rights involved in the recent 
British Order in Council, establishing a 
long-range blockade of European waters; 
the note insists on the right of innocent 
shipments ‘‘to be freely transported to 
and from the United States through neu- 
tral countries to belligerent territory, 
without being subjected to the penalties 
of contraband traffic or breach of block- 
ade, much less to detention, requisition, 
or confiscation ’’; it is reported form 
Washington that the reason for the order, 
issued a few days ago, for the recall of 
the five American Army officers who 
have been acting as military observers in 
Germany, is due to the growing feeling 
of hostility to Americans in Germany, 
and the belief that it is wise to withdraw 
the officers before they beconie involved 
in any incident that might cause embar- 
rassment in American-German relations; 
Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the 
Port of New York, announces that he 
has evidence of a widespread conspiracy 
to violate President Wilson’s neutrality 
proclamation through the establishment 
here of an agency to supply the British 
warships lying outside the three-mile 
zone with food and fuel; he asks the 
Government for additional warships to 
protect the harbor’s neutrality. 

April 6—An official message from Berlin is 
issued by the German Embassy at Wash- 
ington giving an intimation that Germany 
would not regard with favor the idea of 
paying damages for the death of Leon 
Chester Thrasher; the statement says 
that neutrals were warned not to cross 
the war zone; the German Embassy gives 
out a statement on the stopping of the 
German merchant ship Odenwald, halted 
by a shot across her bows when she was 
attempting to leave San Juan, Porto Rico, 
without clearance papers, on March 22; 
statement refers to the episode as an 
“attack,’”? and says ‘a sharp fire’’ was 
opened, but the American official report 
shows that only warning shots were fired. 

April 7—British Government denies Collector 
Malone’s charge that British warships 
have been receiving supplies from ports 
of the United States in violation of 
neutrality; acting upon a request of the 
German Ambassador, the Government is 
making a new investigation of the Oden- 
wald case. 

April 8—Secretary Bryan makes public the 
reply of the German Government to the 
American claim for compensation for the 
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loss of the William P. Frye; Germany is 
willing to pay both for ship and cargo, 
basing this readiness wholly on treaties 
of 1799 and 1828 between the United States 
and Prussia, but under international law 
justifying the destruction of both ship 
and cargo; Collector Malone says investi- 
gation shows that charges that supplies 
have been sent to British warships from 
New York in violation of neutrality were 
part of a plot to involve this country in 
trouble with England. 


April 11—Count von Bernstorff, the German 


Ambassador, makes public a memoran- 
dum, addressed to the United States Gov- 
ernment and delivered several days ago, 
charging in effect that the United States 
is violating the true spirit of neutrality 
by permitting vast quantities of arms to 
be shipped to England, France, and Rus- 
sia, and characterizing as a failure the 
diplomatic efforts of the United States to 
effect shipment of food supplies to Ger- 
many; the memorandum intimates that 
the United States maintained a true spirit 
of neutrality to Mexico in placing an em- 
bargo on arms exports to Huerta and Car- 
ranza, and quotes a statement attributed 
to President Wilson on the Mexican sit- 
uation. 


April 13—The Government War Risk Insur- 


ance Bureau settles its first claim for 
losses by paying $401,000 to the owners 
of the American steamer Evelyn, sunk 
off the coast of Holland, supposedly by 
a mine, on Feb. 21; London reports that 
negotiations are under way for a short- 
term loan of $100,000,000 to England by 
. American interests. 

April 14—Secretary Bryan announces that 
arrangements have been completed with 
the British Government by which two 
shiploads of dyestuffs may be shipped 
from Germany to the United States with- 
out interference from British warships. 


April 15—The text is made public of a letter 


written by Theodore Roosevelt to Mrs. 
George Rublee of Washington, in opposi- 
tion to the principles advanced by the 
Woman’s Party for Constructive Peace, 
in which he says the platform is ‘‘ both 
silly and base’’; at a meeting in New 
York of the Central Federated Union a 
resolution is passed in favor of a general 
strike in those industries employed in 
producing munitions of war. 


April 16—The American Locomotive Com- 


pany has practically completed arrange- 
ments with the Russian Government for 
the manufacture of $65,000,000 worth of 
shrapnel shells. 


April 17—The Hamburg-American steamship 


Georgia is transferred to American regis- 
try and renamed the Housatonic. 


April 20—French military authorities decide 


to abandon the charge of setting fire to 
La Touraine preferred against Raymond 
Swoboda, because of lack of evidence. 


April 21—The Government replies to the 


recent memorandum from Ambassador 
von Bernstorff on American neutrality ; 
the American answer regrets use of lan- 
guage that seems to impugn our good 
faith, and it restates our position; it de- 
clares that we have at no time yielded 
any of our rights as a neutral, and that 
we cannot prohibit exportation of arms 
to belligerents, because to do so would be 
an unjustifiable breach of our neutrality ; 
the State Department has cabled the 
American Consul at Warsaw to report 
fully on the present situation of Jews 
in Poland. 


April 23—The Telefunken wireless plant at 


Sayville, L. I., through which the German 
Government and its embassy at Wash- 
ington chiefly communicate, has been 
trebled in power for the purpose of over- 
coming climatie conditions likely in Sum- 
mer to be unfavorable for the handling of 
messages; Secretary Bryan is refusing to 
issue passports to Americans who wish to 
visit belligerent countries in Europe for 
sightseeing purposes. 


April 28—Secretary Bryan replies to the Ger- 


man note on the sinking of the American 
ship William P. Frye; the answer de- 
clares that the destruction of the vessel 
was ‘‘ unquestionably ’”’ a violation of ex- 
isting treaties between the United Stataes 
and Prussia; the answer states that the 
American Government does not believe 
the matter should go before a _ prize 
court, aS suggested by the German note. 


April 29—Samuel Pearson, who was a Soer 


General in the Boer war and is an Amer- 
ican citizen, begins an action in Wiscon- 
sin aimed at preventing shipment of mu- 
nitions of war from the United States to 
the enemies of Germany; a complaint is 
filed on Pearson’s behalf under the so- 
ealled ‘‘ Discovery ”’ statute of Wisconsin, 
to obtain information whether the Allis- 
Chalmers Company and others have en- 
tered into a conspiracy with the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company and others to manu- 
facture and ship shrapnel shells to Euro- 
pean belligerents contrary to Wisconsin 
law. 


April 30—Directions are given by President 


Wilson for an investigation to be made 
of the Pearson bill of complaint ; German 
Embassy at Washington publishes an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers declaring 
that “travelers sailing in the war zone 
on ships of Great Britain or her allies 
do so at their own risk.” 


RELIEF. 


April 1—American Red Cross sends 290,000 


pounds of disinfectants to Serbia for use 
in the fight against typhus. 


April 2—Mme. Lalla Vandervelde, wife of 


the Belgian Minister of State, sails from 
New York after collecting nearly $300,000 
for relief in Belgium. 
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April 3—Henryk Sienkiewicz, the Polish 
writer, appeals to the United States for 
help for Poland; it is stated that an area 
seven times as great as Belgium has been 
laid waste, 5,000 villages have been de- 
stroyed, 1,000,000 horses and 2,000,000 
cattle are dead or seized by the enemy, 
and damage to the extent of $600,000,000 
has been done; Serbian Agricultural Re- 
lief Commission of America announces 
that Walter Camp will take charge of 
Serbian relief in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. 

April 6—Australians have contributed $700,- 
000 in four days for Belgian relief, and 

“measures are being taken to insure $500,- 
000 a month from the Australian States. 


April 8—German Red Cross sends through 
Ambassador Gerard its thanks for gifts 
from the United States. 


April 9—Commission for Relief in Belgium 
announces the organization of a New 
York State Belgian Committee which will 
work in co-operation with the commis- 
sion, Dr. John H. Finley being Chairman. 

April 10—Major Gen. Gorgas, U. S. A., has 
been invited to go to Serbia for the Rocke- 
feller Commission to take charge of an 
attempt to stamp out typhus. 

April 12—-The State of Oklahoma makes 
Belgian relief an official matter, and the 
Governor has issued a proclamation ecall- 
ing upon the people to do all in their 
power to aid. 

April 15—Three hospital trains, each con- 
sisting of an automobile with two trail- 
ers, have been presented to the Military 
Commander at Frankfort-on-Main as a 
gift ‘‘from friends of Germany in the 
United States’”;- Mme. Marcella Sem- 


brich, President of the American Polish 
Relief Committee, issues an appeal to 
‘all America’? for aid for Poland; 
Paderewski arrives in New York to seek 
American help for Poland. 

April 17—Donations to the American Red 
Cross total to date $1,415,000; during the 
last week eight steamers have sailed from 
the United States for Rotterdam carry- 
ing relief for Belgium; the cargoes totaled 
55,000 tons, valued at $3,000,000. 

April 21—Rockefeller Foundation gives out 
a report of its Relief Commission con- 
cerning Belgian refugees in Holland; up 
to Feb. 22 cases containing 1,386,572 arti- 
cles of clothing, contributed by the neutral 
world, principally the United States, have 
been delivered in Rotterdam for the Bel- 
gians. . 

April 24—Report of the American Red Cross, 
covering the period from Sept. 12 to April 
17, shows that supplies valued at over 
$1,000,000 have been sent to France, which 
got the largest individual share of the 
shipments, and to Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Serbia, 
Turkey, and the Belgians: the Supplies 
have included 600,000 pounds of absorbent 
cotton; surgical gauze that if stretched 
in a single line would reach from the 
Battery, New York, to Niagara Falls ; 
32,600 pounds of chloroform and ether ; 
65,000 yards of bandages, and 1,123 cases 
of surgical instruments. 

April 26—A new British committee, with 
many well-known Englishmen on it, 
has been organized for Belgian relief, 
King George heading the subscription list. 

April 27—American Red. Cross ships a large 
consignment of supplies to the Russian 
Red Cross at Petrograd. 


The Drink Question 


[From Truth, April 7, 1915.] 


Sir Topas Port, in angry sort 
A scowl upon his forehead, 


Relieved his chest, of wrath possessed, 


In words distinctly torrid 


. 
, 


His brows were raised, his eyes the blazed 
His nose inclined to florid. st: 


“ Disgraceful state! 


That we must wait 


For guns and ammunition, 


Because—Great Scott! 
And ruin their cond 
Low, drunken swine! 
I’d teach ’em their po 


——men play the sot 
ition. 


If power were mine, 
sition! 


“T’d close the pubs and workmen’s clubs— 
What says that Welshman feller ? 


All drink tabooed ? 


Alike preclude 


Mile-Ender and Pall-Maller? 


Good-bye! 


Can’t stay. I must away 


Post haste to stock my cellar.” 
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